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Washington, DC 


Afro-American interchange: 
Proposals for a two-way flow 


Let us listen to its song, bear our 
dark blood beat, hear 
The deep pulse of Africa beating 
through 
_the mist of lost villages. .. 


This is from Leopold S. Senghor’s 
“Night in Senegal,” as translated by 
Anne Atik and printed in African Her- 
itage (Jacob Drachler, ed., Collier 
Books). Senghor, African statesman and 
French-African artist, is a spokesman 
for what Aimé Cesaire has defined as 
négritude, the affirmation of specifically 
African values and traditions. Both he 
and Cesaire are also participants in the 
dialogue among African intellectuals 
on future relationships between African 
culture and the European civilization 
in which they all share. 

In the essay below, Wilton S. Dillon, 
now head of the African Affairs Sec- 
tion of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, deals with the question of those 
relationships from the vantage point 


of one interested in cooperation be- 
tween African and American univer- 
sities. Like the poets of the New Af- 
rica, he sees unique values in the African 
“impact,” values which need to be af- 
firmed if we are to create the cultural 
synthesis required by the world com- 
munity towards which educators as 
well as poets strive. 


nnn? 


THE IMPACT or ArRricaN arts, letters, and 
sciences upon academic disciplines every- 
where is likely to be one of this century’s 
significant intellectual events. The inter- 
national movement of scholars in and out 
of African universities and research lab- 
oratories promises to produce novel classi- 
fications of knowledge, fresh approaches 
to the phrasing of hypotheses. Once 
again, there will be a stirring of ques- 
tions: “What is truth? What is evidence? 
What is reality?” 

In proposing a program of intellectual 


cooperation between American and Afri- 
can universities, and thus encouraging 
recognition of the benefits of an African 
impact, I want first to glimpse anthropo- 
logically one of the constants of human 
history: culture contact. Then I want to 
consider the proposition that we Ameri- 
cans stand on the threshold of receiving 
important educational returns on our in- 
vestments in the development of new so- 
cieties and the renewal of old ones. Our 
universities are the natural instruments to 
serve as collection agencies for these re- 
turns. 
Human culture, writes Margaret Mead 
(8), has always grown through contacts 
between men of different tribes, states, 
and nations, as they have met through 
trade or “caught a glimpse of some 
strange other way of life from a drifted 
bowsprit or a coconut which could be 
planted and grown into a tree the shape 
of which no one could guess. . . .” Cul- 
ture contacts of this sort (or the ways 
men experience the organized shared ex- 
perience of others) has produced “a stim- 
ulation of strange ideas, the interchange 
and interlocking of inventions, and the 
interaction between neighboring tribes, 
between trader, missionary, explorer, and 
the people among whom they went. . . .” 
One might add to the above, to bring 
the list up to date, the university profes- 
sors, foreign aid officials, Peace Corps 
volunteers, and foundation executives. 
They are engaged in contemporary equiv- 
alents of what caused human culture to 
grow in the past: seeing, touching, dissect- 
ing or analysing strange objects, planting 
new seeds, redomesticating animals, sa- 
vouring new spices, listening to unheard 
tales. Perhaps less romantic than some of 
the contacts of the past, these pursuits 
are no less important. 


Searching for Shared Experience 
Our diplomatic, military, commercial, 
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and technical assistance outposts are part 
of global social networks through which 
ideas, techniques, and cultural artifacts 
can circulate, flowing from us to other 
countries and coming back as new en- 
tities or variants of the originals. The dif- 
ference in culture contact now and in the 
past is mainly in our possession of the 
means of communication and rapid travel, 
our ability to plan programs, mobilize re- 
sources, and deliberately to promote the 
kinds of knowledge or goods required 
for certain ends. 

Moving faster than the whaling and 
spice ships, the jungle canoes and the 
Spanish horses, we can hasten the search 
for “the shared experience of others”; but 
neither our Tyros satellite nor our super- 
sonic plane nor our “hot wire” ought to 
make us forget that speed does not neces- 
sarily ensure quality in the ideas and arti- 
facts transported or received. Nor should 
we, in this epoch of “directed cultural 
change,” understimate the continuing im- 
portance of caprice, surprise, and acci- 
dent underlying the discovery of new 
tools, fashions, forms of political organi- 
zation, or ideas. Yet we cannot leave our 
own cultural enrichment to chance. Help- 
ing others to help themselves, we should 
deliberately encourage them to help us 
too. 

We have become habituated to the role 
of the donor-teacher nation imposed on 
us since World War II. “We prefer be- 
ing with people we do things for to peo- 
ple who do things for us,” La Roche- 
foucauld observed (4). And then, equally 
prophetically: “With nothing are we so 
generous as advice.” But, regardless of 
our preferences for the company we 
keep, and admitting the torrential flow of 
advice along the channels cut by our gifts 
and loans, we Americans know we are 
not averse to enlightened self-interest. 
Our tax burdens for foreign aid, in fact, 
might seem lighter if we saw “what there 


i 


is in it for us.” This includes several sorts 
of return on our investments, an “inter- 
est” which need not be monetary. It can 
take the form of new ideas, techniques, 
knowledge of ourselves, and novel ways 
of looking at the universe; and, with 
proper cultivation, such interest may de- 
velop into a full-blown educational re- 
ward for our effort. 

African nations are among the most 
recent beneficiaries of United States aid; 
and their share remains less than our con- 
tributions to Europeans under the Mar- 
shall Plan, to various Asian countries, and 
to Latin America. Yet the amount of for- 
eign aid and the degree of technological 
complexity in the country receiving it 
seem to have little relationship to the po- 
tential intellectual yields to be expected. 
If nothing else, we would be stronger 
and wiser for realizing that, thanks to 
the educational responsibilities associated 
with great power, we are intertwined 
with the rest of the human family and 
would face national disaster if we did not 
continue to act on that premise (2, 12). 


Projects and Profits 

How, specifically, can our universities 
seek out intellectual returns on our pub- 
lic and private investments in Africa? 
And, reciprocally, what are some of the 
ways in which we might improve the 
quality of educational experience pro- 
vided those Africans who have sought 
our help in joining the modern world? I 
ask these questions in the spirit of Dr. 
J.E.K. Aggrey (1875-1927), the African 
philosopher, who, after years of study 
and teaching in the United States, said, 
“If you go to Africa expecting some- 
thing from us, and give us a chance to do 
something for you, we will give you a 
surprise” (73). j 

The possibilities for joint projects are 
endless. African and American scholars, 
collaborating with academicians and re- 


search workers from other countries, 
have an opportunity to explore many 
new frontiers in the sciences and the hu- 
manities. Creative administrators have an 
opportunity to invent organizational 
frameworks within which such collabora- 
tion can take place, and its results circu- 
lated and made public. On the basis of 
my own recent investigations in Africa 
and consultation with university and gov- 
ernment officials on both continents, I 
would propose several areas of coopera- 
tion for immediate attention. 


Manpower and Planning 

In advanced industrial societies as well as 
in new nations, universities, governments, 
and industry have interdependent inter- 
ests in the discovery, nurture, and devel- 
opment of human talent (7). Africa’s 
current nation-building experiments ex- 
pose in bold relief the components of 
manpower plans aimed at both economic 
development and the cultivation of in- 
dividual intellect. Studies of such experi- 
ments would help us analyse some of our 
own social and administrative arrange- 
ments for solving the manpower prob- 
lems we face. 

A look at the “Ghana type,” for ex- 
ample, would show a centralized, one- 
party state, headed by a charismatic 
leader. There are three universities, an 
academy of sciences, a cabinet-level schol- 
arships secretariat, a state planning com- 
mission, state corporations, trade unions, 
an ideology institute, a youth brigade, 
and other assorted institutions, all being 
orchestrated in the name of “freedom,” 
“justice,” “socialism,” and “happiness” to 
turn out a new generation of loyal citi- 
zens competent to manage a diplomatic 
corps, a military establishment, a civil 
service, an agricultural system based on 
cocoa and timber, and a future industrial 
complex producing aluminum with en- 
ergy from a hydroelectric dam. 
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The diversity of American experience, 
on the other hand, would present to the 
Africans a set of models ranging from 
the National Manpower Council’s studies 
of human resources to the educational re- 
sponses to the state of Mississippi’s ef- 
forts to balance agriculture and industry. 
The work of our privately initiated Com- 
mission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training would be of interest to 
African societies where the “private sec- 
tor” has not yet been mobilized by the 
state, as in Ghana. Even more pertinent, 
from the point of view of Africans con- 
cerned with central responsibility for 
manpower planning, would be the work 
of the US Department of Labor Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, or the example of the 
Committee on Human Resources of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Americans interested in new ap- 
proaches to industrial responsibility for 
the training of engineers and technicians 
might watch the development of a uni- 
versity of Northern Rhodesia, which was 
recently urged by an international com- 
mittee to tie up the Faculty of Technol- 
ogy with the training, and the research 
and development institutions already es- 
tablished by Copperbelt mining compa- 
nies (6). 


Preference vs. Planning 


Future dialogues on the relation of 
manpower planning to educational cur- 
ricula are bound to run into an ancient 
philosophical issue, already confronted 
by American consultants in African set- 
tings: Is individual liberty, or free choice, 
threatened by the sanctions a state can 
apply to execute a manpower plan? 
Should a state force a student to study 
what he does not want to? One American 
manpower specialist suggested to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s task force on the ex- 
change of persons that policy should be 
guided by “what the African leaders 
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want rather than the prospective stu- 
dents.” In contrast, private organizations, 
devoted either to the liberal arts or to 
some religious ideal of human personality, 
are likely to side with students in their 
desire to enlarge their own personal vi- 
sion or to pursue those studies which 
seem to promise the greatest money or 
prestige. 

Of course, no manpower planning will 
ever quite satisfy a society’s need for some 
detached intellectuals (10, 77). There are 
no formulae for making mavericks, reflec- 
tors, or idea-innovators; and university 
men in both Africa and the United States 
may find this their most significant “free 
zone” in which to operate outside the 
community’s specific manpower de- 
mands, 

Some of the educational issues raised in 
the midst of frenetic African nation- 
building are similar to those produced by 
our frontier movement in the last cen- 
tury; since, on both continents, high value 
has been attached to the “practical man,” 
and “useless knowledge” (9) has tended 
to arouse suspicion. This suggests another 
topic to be aired in a program of intel- 
lectual cooperation and a question which 
I have heard asked on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Should the content of a univer- 
sity course of study match a job descrip- 
tion of the work intended for the individ- 
ual student? How much congruence is 
possible or desirable between the class- 
room and the job? 


Uses of the Irrelevant 


Certain prejudices are shared by Amer- 
ican educators visiting Africa and poli- 
ticians in the countries they visit. For 
example, one American educator com- 
plained, some years ago, of finding in 
progress a Greek language performance 
of Aristophanes’ The Birds at an African 
school that could only by reached on an 
uncomfortably bumpy road. There are 


African statesmen who would agree that 
a concern with the classics was not only 
irrelevant but a survival of British colo- 
nial influence. Some would agree with 
the American visitor that schools cannot 
tolerate “useless” activities so long as 
road-building engineers are needed; but 
most of them remain ambivalent about 
doing away with an educational pattern 
matching the standards of their former 
masters. They assure students who have 
met those standards that they are accept- 
able as equals in the world of learned 
men. 

Two distinguished educators, with ex- 
perience in American and African higher 
education, have pointed out to me the 
fact that there will always be a tension 
between individual and social preferences 
with respect to university study, even 
though the manpower approach to edu- 
cation will increase the visible pressures 
on people to enter careers considered so- 
cially useful. Communities, rather than 
individuals, will begin to make career 
choices; and students who follow their 
private pursuits will find themselves 
handicapped by lack of funds. The man- 
power-minded state, however, needs to 
remain aware of the potential contribu- 
tions of those who have rejected its finan- 
cial rewards and followed their individ- 
ual paths of scholarship. 


Flexibility and Transfer 

What is needed in both the United 
States and Africa, one of these educators 
said, is the kind of higher education “that 
will equip graduates with the intellectual 
ability to make ‘horizontal transfers’ — 
that is, to respond flexibly to new situa- 
tions and the jobs that may follow in the 
wake of new technology or a new polit- 
ical regime.” This means rigorous intel- 
lectual training in the ability to relate 
general principles to discrete experience, 
as well as the ability to extend thinking 


beyond immediate problems in seemingly 
different disciplines. An education geared 
literally to the specialties required in a 
manpower plan may produce intellectual 
fossils, whose intellectual “re-tooling” 
may prove more difficult than retraining 
skilled workers displaced by automation. 

The patrons and managers of Amer- 
ican and African higher learning are 
surely ripe for dialogues about the rela- 
tion between manpower problems and 
education. In July, 1964, a group of 
American educators went to Africa to 
determine what might be the wisest ex- 
penditures for the US Government to 
make vis-a-vis African manpower plan- 
ning, institutional development, and do- 
mestic and overseas scholarships. John W. 
Masland, Provost of Dartmouth College, 
is directing a study under the auspices of 
Education and World Affairs with re- 
spect to manpower plans and educational 
capabilities in Nigeria, Uganda, Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar, Sudan, Ethi- 
opia, Liberia, Tunisia, and Guinea. The 
study will result in a set of recommenda- 
tions to the Agency for International De- 
velopment. 

The two-way flow has already begun, 
therefore, in the field of manpower and 
educational planning. An international 
symposium on these issues would give 
further impetus to a highly practical 
form of culture contact: the sharing of 
organized manpower experience in order 
to plan educational strategies and to mar- 
vel once again at the unpredictable in- 
dividuals in every society who foul up 
the best laid logistics. 


Engineering and Architecture 


The planning, design, and building 
of roads, dams, and other public works, 
as well as the architecture of housing and 
factories, represent another area of po- 
tential cooperation. Some of the vital 
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technical knowledge needed in the con- 
struction of Ghana’s Volta dam has al- 
ready been supplied by our universities 
and corporations; and American archi- 
tects and engineers are being sought to 
teach in Africa. Through encounters 
with problems of soil, climate, and build- 
ing materials, we stand to benefit in sev- 
eral ways. 

We could use more engineers and 
architects with specialized knowledge and 
experience with the tropics; since Ameri- 
can engineers and architects are often 
called upon for assignments in tropical 
areas of Asia, Latin America, Africa, and 
the Pacific, as well as in some of our own 
southern states. : 

Current innovations in such institu- 
tions as Johns Hopkins, Arizona State, 
Dartmouth, and California Institute of 
Technology, provide a propitious op- 
portunity for American universities to 
develop reciprocal ties with their African 
counterparts. Because American engi- 
neers are often destined for top manage- 
ment responsibilities or public service, a 
chance to work on problems in a devel- 
oping country would provide valuable 
experience with the interdependence of 
technology with political and cultural 
development, a phenomenon far less visi- 
ble in our own society. 


Cooperative Engineering 

Dr. Charles Townes, Provost of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, not- 
ing the benefits gained by the civil engi- 
neering department of his faculty from 
a cooperative engineering scheme with 
Latin American institutions, has asked 
whether similar projects might be initi- 
ated in Africa. American engineers and 
architects have already been invited to 
use the facilities of the Ghana Academy 
of Sciences and the Kwame Nkrumah 
University of Science and Technology. 
They are encouraged to work on field re- 
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search teams with Africans in the gather- 
ing of thesis material of technical interest 
to the profession and of economic signi- 
ficance to Ghana. African students are 
expected to benefit from contact with 
representatives of professions not yet se- 
curely established in Africa. The few 
practicing African engineers welcome 
American students, moreover, as a means 
of demonstrating that engineers do not 
lose dignity through working with their 
hands (7). 

An interdisciplinary conference on en- 
gineering education in Africa has been 
proposed, The topics to be covered in- 
clude the special problems of African en- 
gineering students which can be ascribed 
to cultural differences, the possibility of 
designing special courses to prepare engi- 
neers to participate in political, social, 
and economic decisions, and the kinds of 
overseas training needed to supplement 
the preparation African engineers receive 
at home. Any one of these could have 
significance for the quality of profes- 
sional activity in both Africa and the 
United States. 


Biological Sciences 


“The fascination of East Africa stems 
from its biological wealth,” writes Pro- 
fessor Leopold (5) of the University of 
California at Berkeley, supporting in- 
creased scientific cooperation with Afri- 
cans. He discusses the phenomenon of 
the large mammals living together in East 
Africa, the many sorts of life “co-exist- 
ing in one great ecosystem . . . the web 
of life in its most intricate design.” His 
is but one of numerous scholarly testi- 
monies to the intellectual excitement to be 
found through scientific study in Africa. 

African universities and research insti- 
tutes are attracting visiting scholars to 
help unravel Africa’s biological complexi- 
ties. The planning committee of the In- 
ternational Council of Scientific Unions 


has urged an increase in biological re- 
search because of the increasing numbers 
and needs of the world population and its 
demands upon the natural environment. 

Another area of cooperation between 
African and the United States is the area 
of conservation, where biological knowl- 
edge may be applied to help conserve one 
of Africa’s great scientific and economic 
resources, its wildlife. The African Wild- 
life Leadership Foundation in Washing- 
ton has proposed American support for 
a degree course in wildlife management 
at the University of East Africa. Wildlife 
is vital to a scientific understanding of 
ecology, as a source of specimens for 
medical research, and as an attraction to 
the tourist industry. 


Space Sciences 

Strangely enough, opportunities for 
cooperation exist in this area because of 
widespread African curiosity about space 
exploration, because of the historic part 
Africa has played in providing communi- 
cations relay points in the tracking of 
satellites, and because of the dependence 
of the United States and other countries 
on African data about ionospheric sound- 
ings, the effects of the equator on the 
behavior of atoms, weather forecasting, 
etc. 

Cooperation in the space sciences holds 
implications for planning educational ex- 
change and training programs: making 
American scientists available for teach- 
ing, research, and lecture programs in 
African institutions and providing Amer- 
ican training for Africans in skills which 
would not become technologically obso- 
lete in countries concentrating on the 
earth and life sciences. 


Tribalism and Social Sciences 
Tribalism co-exists with the space age in 

both Africa and the United States. Uni- 

versities with tribal groups in their educa- 


tional constituencies could cooperate in 
research projects aimed at assessing the 
contributions made by the tribe to na- 
tional communities, and thus could con- 
tribute to the improvement of public pol- 
icies. For example, comparative studies 
might be done by the University of East 
Africa and companion institutions in, say, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado, and South Dakota, to gather data 
on the processes by which particular 
tribes maintain cultural identity while 
participating in the economic life of the 
larger nation-state. Case studies of the 
Navajo Indians, with their complex tribal 
management of minerals, timber, and ani- 
mal resources, and of the East African 
Chagga people, with their coffee coop- 
erative enterprises, might serve as a start- 
ing point. 

Behavioral scientists would have an in- 
terest in the learning processes required 
of people living in systems of multiple 
loyalties and identities, a microcosm of 
the larger world community to come. 
Political leaders and administrators could 
benefit by a clearer understanding of 
ways of building on existing institutions 
rather than risking social disorganization 
by destroying them. 


The Principle of Consultation 
Related to such tribal studies might be 
an opportunity to test, in a variety of 
cultural settings, the proposition that 
people are more likely to accept change 
if they are brought into participation in 
making the decisions that affect them. 
The universities which investigate such 
an idea would be doing a service to their 
national communities, whether the case 
studies they engage in have to do with 
such changes as the mechanization of 
fishing boats, the organization of trade 
unions and political parties, moderniza- 
tion of child-rearing, cooking high pro- 
tein foods, or finding new roles for tra- 
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ditional chiefs. New data respecting the 
uses of the principle of consultation 
might be added to investigations already 
being carried on by American industrial 
sociologists and engineers. 


Arts and the Humanities 

Encouragement of a two-way flow of 
arts and the humanities may be gratuitous 
in the light of the long history of western 
indebtedness to African music, narrative, 
and graphic and plastic arts, and of Afri- 
can use of western music, language, and 
literature. Nevertheless, universities on 
both continents now have unprecedented 
opportunities for joint projects involving 
exchanges of faculty and the conduct of 
research. 

The American university, more “cafe- 
teria-like” than the British and French 
prototypes of African universities, has 
considerable experience in the teaching 
of music, drama, and the fine arts. Afri- 
can institutions, now in the vanguard of 
building national cultures out of indige- 
nous traditions and imported materials, 
could benefit by a study of the contro- 
versies in American higher education 
over the place of fine arts in the cur- 
riculum. Conversely, African experience 
might help our understanding of the 
place of the arts in a total social setting, 
where people are not yet differentiated 
into professional performers, and where 
the entertainers are not yet distinguished 
from the entertained. 

Moreover, new insights can be gained 
from the study of classical Mediterranean 
civilizations in the light of contemporary 
African experience. Exchanges of classic 
scholars have already taken place, with 
Professor Alexander Kwapong of the 
University of Ghana becoming a visiting 
professor at Princeton in 1962, his col- 
league, Professor Ofosu-Appiah, teach- 
ing classics at Dartmouth the following 
year, and Professor Francis Fergusson of 
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Princeton and Rutgers teaching dramatic 
criticism at the University of Ghana in 
1961. Exchanges of this sort might be 
encouraged in a variety of institutions 
and fields. 


Animal and Human Health 


Cooperative projects have already been 
undertaken in studies of cancer, heart 
disease, measles, hypertension, and a va- 
riety of diseases affecting man in the 
tropics and the temperate zones; and 
more are forthcoming for the benefit of 
people and the advance of medical sci- 
ence. 

Many American scientists, for exam- 
ple, are watching with keen interest the 
research on kwashiorkor, a malnutrition 
disease of children being investigated by 
Dr. Joseph C. Edozien at the University 
of Ibadan in Nigeria. Such institutions 
are opening their doors to the training 
of American research workers in dis- 
eases requiring a multidisciplinary ap- 
proach. American and African scientists 
are also collaborating in studying such 
animal diseases as African swine fever 
and rinderpest, both endemic in Africa, 
where it can best be studied and where 
control measures can be developed to 
prevent their spread. 


W hen Seen in Perspective 


Such are a few of the components of 
programs of intellectual cooperation 
which may help us increase the educa- 
tional rewards for our involvement in 
African affairs. The greatest obstacles to 
our receiving these rewards are some 
deep-seated national habits of compla- 
cency about what other people can con- 
tribute to us, a suspicion that gifts are 
bribes, and a certain innocence of our 
own debt to world civilizations. Because 
of our particular historic confusion and 
folk superstition over the mental and 
cultural capacities of Negroes, we have 


been further handicapped. We are at an 
important juncture in our own national 
history, where two streams of thought 
and cultural experience come to us out 
of Africa—one indirectly, through a 
tenth of our population whose ancestral 
home was Africa, and directly through 
our ties with the thirty-seven newly in- 
dependent states of Africa. 


Africa, when seen in perspective, was 
a full partner in the development of the 
Old World, participating in a continual 
process of cultural give-and-take that be- 
gan long before European occupation. 
Neither isolation nor stagnation tell the 
tale. It is as incorrect to think of Africa 
as having been for centuries isolated from 
the rest of the world as it is to regard 
the vast area south of the Sahara as ‘dark- 
est Africa, whose peoples slumbered on 
until awakened by the coming of the 
dynamic civilizations of Europe. The only 
area of the world that had no contact 
with the others during most of the ex- 
istence of man on earth was the Ameri- 
cas. In this spread of culture, Africa was 
a donor as well as a recipient... (3). 
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The decline and fall 
of group intelligence testing 


“Give a man a tolerably fair memory 
to start with, and piloting will develop 
it into a very colossus of a Ne het 
But only in the matters it is daily 
drilled in, A time would come when 
the man’s faculties could not help no- 
ticing landmarks and soundings, and 
his memory could not help holding on 
to them with the grip of a vise, but if 
ig asked that same man at noon what 

e had had for breakfast, it would be 
ten chances to one that he could not 
tell you.” So Mark Twain commented 
on the training of a riverboat pilot in 
Old Times on the Mississippi, coming 
close to suggesting what Dr. Loretan 
here calls one of a crucial weaknesses 
of group IQs. They measure only a 
limited range of abilities in terms of 
something already learned; and he dis- 
cusses here (from a position on the fir- 
ing line) some of the good reasons for 
discontinuing their use and replacing 
them with achievement tests, 

(For important help with this article, 
the author wishes to thank Shelly 
Umans of the Office of Curriculum Re- 
search, NYC Board of Education.) 


——— a 


Tue vAuwwrry or the group intelligence 
test, used extensively all over the nation, 
is being widely questioned; and New 
York City, with the largest public school 


system in the country, has recently dis- 
continued its use. Although the concept 


of the IQ has long been taken for 
Io 


granted, it is actually only within the 
last four decades that intellectual devel- 
opment has been measured by group 
tests. 

Traditionally, individual teachers bore 
the responsibility for assessing their own 
students’ mental characteristics as they 
watched them struggle to accomplish 
assigned tasks and saw how some suc- 
ceeded and some did not. Their judg- 
ments were based on observation; and, 
although they sometimes miscalculated, 
one teacher’s assessment could always be 
balanced against another’s, and great 
damage was seldom done. 

Then, early in this century, science in- 
tervened with new ideas about the meas- 
urement of intellectual development. In 
1904, Alfred Binet was appointed to a 
commission in the city of Paris which 
had been asked to recommend methods 
of picking out mentally incapable school- 
children. He had worked out some tasks 
that middle class children could be ex- 
pected to perform routinely, They in- 
cluded such activities as buttoning 
clothes, obeying simple commands and 
copying simple drawings, knowing left 
from right. On the basis of his observa- 
tions of individual children set to such 
tasks, he came to some tentative conclu- 
sions about the comparative development 
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of intellect. These, coupled with an in- 
terest in psychometrics, led him to de- 
vise the first “measurement of intelli- 
gence” instrument. 

But “intelligence,” for Binet, was edu- 
cable. “A child’s mind,” he wrote, “is 
like a field for which an expert farmer 
has advised a change in the method of 
cultivating, with the result that in place 
of desert land we now have a harvest. 
It is in this particular sense, the one that 
is significant, that we say that the in- 
telligence of children may be increased. 
One increases that which constitutes the 
intelligence of a school child, namely, 
the capacity to learn, to improve with 
instruction” (6). 

Binet’s testing procedures survived, 
but not his belief that what was being 
measured was educable. James McKeen 
Cattell, Henry Goddard, and Lewis Ter- 
man, concerned with either retarded or 
gifted children, took the tasks developed 
by Binet and incorported them into the 
instrument we have been using for forty 
years. Binet’s notion of “a field of cul- 
tivation” was completely reversed in the 
textbooks on measurement written after 


. the development of the Stanford-Binet 


test in 1916. 

The textbook writers tended to the 
view that the IQ was to be considered 
a constant, since, in each individual case, 
intelligence was conceived to be fixed. 
By intelligence, psychologists suggested, 
they understood “inborn, all round in- 
tellectual ability” (9), an inherited, gen- 
eral mental quality susceptible to accurate 
and easy measurement. Almost univer- 
sally, the popular press and the parents 
and teachers of America began speaking 
of intelligence as something children 
possessed in fairly fixed amounts. 


Group Testing Begins 
The advent of the group test was what 
led to the greatest misconceptions, The 


group IQ test was descended from Bi- 
net’s individual test; but, unlike a bio- 
logical descendant, it possessed few of 
its ancestor's characteristics. Modified by 
psychologists at Columbia, Stanford, and 
Chicago, it was intended for low-cost 
use in various-sized groups, since indi- 
vidual testing was (and is) prohibitive 
in terms of time, personnel and expense. 
The test-makers, it is true, were men of 
good conscience; and care was taken to 
preserve as many as possible of the as- 
pects of the individually administered 
test. The first group mental ability tests, 
in fact, took four hours to administer 
and included many of the elements of 
the original individual test. But even the 
most enthusiastic proponents of the four 
hour device realized that four hours 
were too much for youngsters in class- 
room situations. So the test was whittled 
away until it was reduced to one that 
could be administered in forty-five min- 
utes. 

In such a brief span, then, a youngster 
is tested on verbal meanings, spatial con- 
cepts, reasoning, number concepts, and 
word fluency. He is subjected to this, 
moreover, at whatever time is adminis- 
tratively convenient for his particular 
school system. The test is usually ad- 
ministered to him by a teacher untrained 
in testing, whose only qualification is 
the ability to read the “Directions to 
Teachers” on the first page of the man- 
ual. 

By these means, he is identified, la- 
belled, classified, and placed, more often 
than not, in a class with youngsters of 
“equal ability.” As more than one teacher 
has said, “Once you know the child’s 
IQ, you tend to see him through it, and 
you adjust your teaching to his ability 
or level of intelligence—as revealed by 
the test.” In this manner, the IQ be- 
comes a self-fulfilling prophecy to a 
child as well as a teacher. It begins to 
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signify something “given,” as if it were 
a part of the body; and, too often, it is 
taken to be a clue to what a child is 
“worth.” The effect of this on the initia- 
tive of teachers and the self-images of 
children is appalling to contemplate. 
What is even worse, the general public 
seems to think that the IQ means the 
brain power a person was born with, and 
that nothing can be done about it in 
future life. 

Yet we know through experience that 
the IQ score is not unchanging. Glenn 
Heathers, Director of the New York 
University Experimental Center, states 
that some children’s IQs may vary as 
much as 4o points from one period of 
their lives to another. This was dramat- 
ically demonstrated in the New York 
City Demonstration Guidance Project 
not long ago. Children who were in the 
project from 1956-59 gained an average 
of 8 points in IQ. Those in the project 
from 1957-60 gained an average of 15 
points. The range was from a gain of 
5 points to 4o points. 

Study after study is proving that the 
IQ can be elevated with good teaching 
and increased student motivation, for 
all the fact that many people still con- 
sider the IQ score to be stable and pre- 
dictive. Henry C. Dyer, a recognized 
expert in testing, writes that “, . . the 
‘IQ,’ which is a type of derived score 
attached to intelligence tests, is now gen- 
erally frowned upon by experts in meas- 
urement because the assumption on which 
it rests differs from one test to another 
and from one standardization group to 
another. The common meaning it ap- 
pears to have across tests and populations 
is quite unreal and misleading” (4). Ken- 
neth Clark, psychologist at City College 
of the City University of New York, 
says that IQs based on the usual group 
tests “are worse than meaningless; they 
are misleading.” He goes on to explain 
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that an IQ score is meaningful only un- 
der controlled conditions “of individual 
testing by a specially trained psycholo- 
gist who can draw out the best in a 
child and who can remain sensitive to 
the level of the child’s motivation during 
testing.” 

When one looks at studies of the dis- 
tribution of intelligence, as measured by 
group tests, one finds that only five to 
ten per cent of America’s students rank 
as “superior.” If this is so, the chances 
of national survival are slim. But, in 
reality, we have never learned to rec- 
ognize or develop more than a portion 
of the potential in this country because 
we have imposed strait-jackets through 
our measurement devices, set limits, sat 
in judgment. 


On Capacity and Achievement 


Consider the observation made in the 
HARYOU report to the United States Of- 
fice of Education: that median IQs 
dropped 4 points from grade 3 to grade 
6 in 25 Central Harlem schools. What 
inferences ought to be drawn from this? 
Can it be that, the longer some children 
stay in school, the “less intelligent” they 
become? Or can it mean that we are 
simply testing achievement with respect 
to a narrow range of abilities? 

Chauncey and Dobbin, in a recent 
book (2), state that intelligence tests 
only measure capacity for learning. They 
do not measure latent intelligence, nor 
do they trick people into revealing how 
much brilliance or stupidity they pos- 
sess. The basic idea of an intelligence 
test is that of the “work-sample,” since 
it confronts a student with tasks (or 
standard jobs) on which he can demon- 
strate his skills and then compares his 
work with that of others who have been 
set to the same tasks. 

In addition, they can only measure 
mental ability, not in terms of some in- 


born power but in terms of something 
already learned. “. . . even though ‘native 
intelligence’ is suspected to exist, the in- 
telligence tests we use” can only measure 
“a developed ability in which the innate 
ability and learned behavior are mixed 
in unknown proportions.” Moreover, the 
writers go on to say, intelligence tests 
provide comparative estimates of learn- 
ing capacity, rather than measures of 
capacity in absolute units, 

Although similar in concept, intelli- 
gence tests tend to differ from publisher 
to publisher; and different types of abil- 
ity may be associated with intelligence 
in different schools. Nevertheless, the 
tasks on which children’s skills are tested 
tend always to be those most appropriate 
for children in an “average” cultural en- 
vironment; and they are almost always 
“schoolish,” if not “bookish” in nature. 

Recent research, like J. P. Guilford’s 
on the specific abilities required for sci- 
entific research, and Jacob Getzels’ on 
creativity, indicates clearly that the abili- 
ties commonly measured do not include 
the ability to think of original scientific 
solutions, nor do they include the skill of 
“divergent thinking” which creative peo- 
ple characteristically possess. With con- 
siderable justification, Robert L. Ebel of 
Michigan State University has pointed 
to the danger associated with the use of 
a single test or test battery in selective 
admission procedures and in awards of 
scholarships. This may foster, he says, 
“an undesirably narrow conception of 
ability and thus tend to reduce diversity 
in the talents available to a school or to 
society” (5). 

Important as verbal and quantitative 
skills may be, Dr. Ebel suggests, “they 
do not encompass all phases of achieve- 
ment.” It is operationally simpler to use 
“a common yardstick” for all students, 
but overemphasis on the single test may 
well lead educators “to neglect those 


students whose special talents lie outside 
the common core.” 


The Uses of Achievement Tests 


Having found +.80 correlations be- 
tween high school grades and freshman 
college grades in a study conducted for 
the Educational Records Bureau, Geral- 
dine Spaulding concluded that there was 
considerable evidence for the stability of 
student grades throughout four years of 
high school, and that a high correlation 
exists even between ninth year grades 
and college freshman grades. Studies such 
as hers suggest the possibility of longi- 
tudinal studies based upon school grades 
supported by standardized achievement 
tests (77). 

Benjamin Bloom, in a recent book (2), 
writes of “correlations as high as +.83 
between high school grades and college 
grades (scaled), with the average cor- 
relation being approximately +.78.” The 
evidence seems to be reliable enough to 
suggest the use of school grades as a 
“measure of academic prediction,” when 
further longitudinal evaluations are made. 

Another possible measure is to be 
found in standardized achievement tests 
like those reported by Learned and 
Wood (8). Again, high correlations 
were found between the results of tests 
at the end of the rqth and 16th years of 
school. Similar results were reported by 
Lanholm (7), after giving the General 
Education portion of the Graduate Rec- 
ord Examination to 1,000 college students 
when they were sophomores and again 
when they were seniors. Where elemen- 
tary and secondary school students are 
concerned, there are studies like those 
of A. E. Traxler (72), who gave reading 
comprehension tests to 7th grade stu- 
dents in four schools and repeated the 
tests in the 12th grade with a correla- 
tion of +.85. D. P. Scannel (70) con- 
ducted Iowa Tests of Basic Skills in the 
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4th, 6th and 8th grades and gave the 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development 
to the same students in the gth and 12th 
grades. Again the correlation (between, 
for example, the scores at the 4th and 
12th grades) was high. 

As Vaughn J. Crandall reports (3), 
achievement behaviors tend to be con- 
sistent across situations and time; and 
evidence of achievement efforts during 
elementary school age and early adoles- 
cence tends to be predictive of adult 
behavior. Also, achievement testing com- 
bined with teacher judgment have the 
value of showing continuing growth. 
The student has the opportunity to com- 
pare himself against an achievement test 
mark—and move up from where he 
started, if he can. Unlike IQ tests, 
achievement tests offer hope for im- 
provement and serve as starting lines, 
not limits or goals. There is considerable 
agreement among teachers as well as 
psychologists that, as Kurt Lewin once 
pointed out, successful goal striving re- 
news motivation for more striving. 


Innovation in New York 


New York City has initiated a com- 
prehensive program of achievement test- 
ing to supplement class grades. Not only 
is there substantial evidence that, with 
appropriate help, achievement scores 
tend to soar; there is the sense that the 
new programs may counteract the fatal- 
ism fed by beliefs of inherent inferiority, 
based on misinterpretations of the mean- 
ing of the IQ. 

Beginning in September, 1964, reading 
tests have been administered to every 
grade from the 2nd to the roth. Achieve- 
ment batteries are planned for three 
points in each pupil’s educational career, 
in grades 3, 6, and 9. Mathematics tests 
are to be given in grades 2, 3, 6, and 8. 
The following skills are to be repeatedly 
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tested: spelling, capitalization, punctua- 
tion, usage, map-reading, graphs and ta- 
bles, reference tables, arithmetic con- 
cepts, and problem-solving, constituting 
a range of abilities considerably wider 
than those traditionally tested by IQ 
group tests. 

In the spirit of this new approach, an 
action research project has been under- 
taken and is being conducted coopera- 
tively by the New York City School 
System and the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice. The project deals with the problem 
of assessing the intellectual ability of 
young children; and 2,250 first graders 
in 25 schools are involved. It grew out 
of the conviction of the author and 
Henry Chauncey, President of ETS, that 
teachers’ judgments would be more re- 
liable than group IQ testing in gauging 
diverse first graders’ intellectual ability, 
especially if certain guidelines were es- 
tablished, and if the judgments were sup- 
plemented by achievement testing. 

It was thought necessary to show 
teachers how to assess their pupils’ in- 
tellectual development on the basis of 
observations in the classroom; and a vari- 
ety of principles were developed. Teach- 
ers were provided with sensible guides 
to observation, so as to know precisely 
what to watch for; and a few ground 
rules were defined for recording and in- 
terpreting the observations made. 

Equally significant was the structur- 
ing of a theoretical model or point of 
view. A unifying theory does not have 
to be totally or uncritically accepted to 
benefit a project of this sort; but there 
are great advantages in using a single 
model as a set of working assumptions, 
so that the project can proceed “all of 
a piece” rather than as a series of un- 
related activities. 

The source of the model was largely 
discovered in the now familiar work of 
Jean Piaget, modified by ETS staff mem- 


bers and by relevant observations of such 
psychologists as Jerome Bruner, J. P. 
Guilford, and others. The three basic 
assumptions are (1) that intelligence is 
mostly acquired in a sequence of stages 
which is about the same for every in- 
dividual; (2) that it is acquired through 
interaction between the child and his 
environment; and (3) that it is revealed 
by the child’s behavior—to the person 
who knows what to look for. 

The first step in putting a theory to 
work in education is to translate it into 
terms which can be used by teachers; 
and the logical starting point for our 
project was found in the work of Jean 
Piaget himself. If, it was asked, the work- 
ing assumptions are tentatively considered 
to be true, what are the behavioral clues 
to intellectual development to be used 
by the first grade teacher in improving 
his or her understanding of the individ- 
ual child? The answer had to satisfy two 
criteria: each clue was to have a demon- 
strable connection with the child’s in- 
tellectual development and each clue 
taken was to be a kind of behavior po- 
tentially visible to the teacher who knew 
- what to look for. 

Specific descriptions of behavioral 
clues to intellect among children be- 
tween five and seven were drawn from 
the research observations of Piaget, Guil- 
ford, Bruner, and others. Contemporary 
empiricists like these men, no matter 
how their observations are phrased, al- 
ways describe development in terms of 
behavior, or in terms of what the child 
does that is visible to someone else. Those 
concerned with the project were able to 
mine a rich vein of research into the 
nature of intellect and the evidence of 
learning, and to compile a list of behav- 
ioral “signs” of intellect as observed by 
many professional researchers. This list 
was called the “researchers’ list” of clues 
to intellect. 


Teachers’ Contributions 


The second source was the primary 
grade teacher. The project team, an ETS 
staff, and a headquarters “task force” 
consulted 75 teachers in 25 New York 
City elementary schools and asked them 
about the behavioral signs of intellect 
they could see in their classrooms. After 
being given an explanation of the project, 
each teacher was encouraged to talk 
about specific occasions when particular 
children, by their behavior, provided in- 
sights into their intellectual development. 
Occasionally, two or three teachers meet- 
ing together would recall behavioral clues 
provided by the same child, filling out 
a rounded picture of an intellectually 
able child. All those interviewed were 
asked to do all their describing in terms 
of behavior and to concentrate on posi- 
tive, not negative clues to intellect. 

The candor and thoughtfulness of the 
teachers interviewed may be suggested 
by the following: 

Teacher A: “Juan seldom speaks in 
class, esi doesn’t know much Eng- 
lish, and will fall out of the bottom of 
the readiness tests, BUT . . . he can take 
the right bus to get him across town with 
the laundry, work all the right buttons in 
the laundromat, and go home again on 
the bus in rush hour. No matter what the 
IQ tests show, Juan is a bright six year 
old in my book!” 

Teacher B: “Grace can’t or won't do 
much in language or arithmetic, but in 
art she reveals perceptions and under- 
standings that would be a credit to a 
child twice her age.” 

Teacher C: “If children at this age can 
communicate well—with each other and 
with me—I suspect they are pretty bright. 
Not all the bright ones can communicate, 
of course, but all the good communicators 
seem better to me than average in men- 
tal alertness.” 


Hundreds of behavioral clues were 
gathered from these conversations with 
teachers. Each suggestion was written on 
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a card immediately after each session 
with a teacher; and no attempt was made 
to eliminate duplication until all the ma- 
terial had been gathered. When the teach- 
ers’ suggestions were finally edited and 
categorized, it was found that a rich 
“teacher list” of behavioral clues to in- 
tellectual development could now be 
evaluated against and compared with the 
“tesearchers’ list.” A staff jury did this 
work and discovered that most of the 
clues suggested by the teachers fitted 
into the original list at least once. The 
outcome was a long list of behavioral 
clues to intellectual development in six 
year olds which conformed to the theo- 
retical model. 

Because of the unfamiliarity of Piaget’s 
terminology, a set of categories appro- 
priate to the teachers’ list of clues was 
developed for the try-out materials, and 
the researchers’ list was fitted into the 
categories defined. Like all categories, 
these are simply “handles” for efficient 
use of the behavioral statement, and the 
primary purpose of the organization is to 

` help teachers find their way through the 
list of behavioral descriptions. The cate- 
gories are: 


Area 1: Concepts of Space and Time 
Area 2: The Growth of Logical Rea- 


soning 
Area 3: Understanding Mathematics 


Area 4: Oral Communication 
Area 5: Learning About the World 
Area 6: Imagination and Creativity 


The combined researchers’ list and 
New York teachers’ list of behavioral 
clues to intellectual development have 
been printed in the booklet Let’s Look 
At First Graders: An Observational Guide 
for Teachers, for try-out in the school 
year 1964-65. 


Clues and Opportunities 


From the very beginning of the proj- 
ect, when the ETS staff was combing 
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the research papers of Piaget and others 
for the specific behavioral evidence of 
intelligence, it was apparent that not all 
of the behavioral signs of growing ma- 
turity could be seen just by waiting for 
them to happen in the classroom. Some 
of the more important signs appear so 
infrequently in the ordinary course of 
events that the teacher might watch for 
months and never see them. The water- 
volume demonstration that Piaget was 
so fond of illustrates the point. This is 
a simple experiment that children think 
is fun to watch, and it permits the in- 
dividual to exhibit his level of develop- 
ment in two different intellectual char- 
acteristics. However, lacking this simple 
but artificial opportunity for a child to 
reveal such development, the teacher 
might never be able to see what the child 
is like in these respects. 

So the project was planned by the 
author’s direct staff and the ETS policy 
group and project staff to consist of 
three phases or elements: 


Element I: This phase is to concentrate on 
behavioral clues to intellectual develop- 
ment likely to be exhibited naturally in 


the course of fpi classroom lessons ' 


and playground activities following usual 
curriculum guides. The teacher is to ob- 
serve clues without special provision for 
eliciting them. The eventual outcome of 
this phase of the project is to be a guide 
to the observation of six-year olds for 
the purpose of estimating their intellec- 
tual development, The try-out form of 
the material in this phase is Let’s Look at 
First Graders. 

Element II: This phase is to concentrate on 
lesson materials and ideas for eliciting 
intellectual behavior so that it can be ob- 
served by the teacher. If, for any one of 
several reasons, the teacher is not able to 
“see” certain children apga in appro- 
priate intellectual tasks, she can use pro- 
totype lessons suggested as part of Ele- 
ment II, as well as puzzles, tasks, and 
games, to make sure that they have op- 
portunities to demonstrate their develop- 
ment. 


a: ae 


Element II: This element of the project is 


concentrated upon developing special 
tasks for first-graders to perform in ap- 
proximately “standardized” circumstances. 
That is, even though the project em- 
phasizes the role and the skill of the 
teacher in observing and assessing pupils’ 
intellectual development, there remains a 
need for a means of comparison among 
children so that the teacher may retain 
a fairly stable set of ideas about what 
bright children at age six can do. Though 


the materials produced in this phase of 
the project will not be standardized 
“tests” in the traditional meaning of that 
term, they will have more of the char- 
acteristics of tests than the materials in 
either of the other two phases. 


There are no assurances that Le?’s 
Look At First Graders: An Observa- 
tional Guide for Teachers will be a valid 
assessment of the intellectual ability of 
young children. It might just live up to 
its name, “an observation guide for teach- 
ers”; and this alone might represent a 
giant step in education, especially if it 
directs teachers’ attention to the actuali- 
ties of behavior. 

Jerome Bruner, Director of the Cen- 
ter of Cognitive Studies at Harvard Uni- 
versity, suggests that the objective of 
testing should be to discern what the far 
limits of man’s capacities are—how much 
a child can make of the best hints we 
might give him. He goes further and 
suggests that we should teach and test 
and teach and test, and only then can 
tests serve us with a benchmark, not of 
where a child is but of where he is capa- 
ble of going. 

It is on this premise that we should 
build: that there is no upper limit to 


what people are capable of doing with 
their minds. Back in 1900, before Binet 
had turned most of his attention to psy- 
chometrics, he concerned himself with 
the educability of intelligence, taking 
five or six aspects of intelligence that he 
thought could be trained. We have 
moved little in sixty years. It is time for 
educators to concern themselves with 
educability once again. 
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HERBERT J. KLAUSMEIER 
University of Wisconsin 


Balance in high school education 


“No, I don’t like work. I had rather 
laze about and think of all the fine 
things that can be done. I don’t like 
work—no man does—but I like what 
is in the work—the chance to find 
yourself. Your own reality—for your- 
self, not for others—what no other man 
can ever know. They can only see 
the mere show, and can never tell what 
it really means.” This is Marlow in 
Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness, 
responding to something that concerns 
Professor Klausmeier deeply. A psy- 
chologist, he is reacting here to prob- 
lems presented by what he sees as a 
preoccupation with the “cognitive” on 
the part of high school curriculum- 
makers, He proposes that attention be 
paid to the vocational and the “non- 
verbal,” both essential for effecting the 
“balance” he finds valuable, and for 
providing diverse students a chance to 
find their “own reality.” 


Accorpine To Lawrence A. Cremin (3), 
educational leaders in the early 1900's 
were successful in overcoming the nar- 
rowness and formalism of a curriculum 
that had prevented American high 
school education from being of value to 
many youth. During the early twentieth 
century many new subjects, especially 
vocational, were added to the high school 
curriculum; a much higher per cent of 
all students attended high school; and 
teaching methods became less formal, 
less repressive. The high school seemed 
to be progressing successfully to meet 
social needs. By the late 1940's, however, 
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it was apparent that education was no 
longer keeping up with the transforma- 
tion of American society. 

The effects of World War II upon 
education cannot yet be clearly estab- 
lished; but, in the 1950s high school 
education was regressing to the narrowly 
conceived subject orientation of the late 
nineteenth century. Some lay persons 
and professors emphasized only one func- 
tion of the high school for all students, 
namely, developing the ability to think. 
In order to develop that ability, it was 
said, learning should be hard and pain- 
ful, and all high school students should 
take the same subjects: English, foreign 
languages, mathematics, science, and so- 
cial studies, especially history. A highly 
vocal. group urging that these subjects 
dominate the high school curriculum for 
all students is the Council for Basic Edu- 
cation (6). 

James B. Conant, unlike the Council 
for Basic Education, has vigorously de- 
fended the continuation and strengthen- 
ing of the American comprehensive high 
school, including its role in vocational 
education. However, he proposes a very 
narrow curriculum in the five “academic” 
subjects for academically talented stu- 
dents (2). Although he would have aca- 
demically talented students take 20 units 
in mathematics, science, English, social 
studies, and foreign languages prior to 
any electives in art, music, or vocational 
subjects, he insists that the majority of 


high school students should learn a mar- 
ketable skill through a program of voca- 
tional education. For girls he suggests 
such courses as home economics, typing, 
stenography, or the use of clerical ma- 
chines; for boys, vocational courses such 
as auto mechanics or machine-shop. 


Objections to Verbal Concentration 


That many high school students dur- 
ing and immediately after World War 
II took too little work in the academic 
subjects is not debated. The critical point 
is that a desirable balance in education 
cannot be achieved by eliminating the 
non-verbal, fine arts and vocational sub- 
jects from the curriculum, as is now 
happening in many schools. Quality edu- 
cation cannot be exclusively verbal. 
Thinking critically about many signifi- 
cant problems requires some use of non- 
verbal symbols, often some actual psy- 
chomotor activity. To recommend only 
the five academic subjects for all high 
school students, including the academ- 
ically talented, suggests ignorance of the 
diversity of human abilities and interests, 
lack of respect for the contribution of 
the non-verbal arts and work to the in- 
dividual and society, and distrust of the 
democratic principle of freedom to 
choose from among various alternatives. 
One student may eventually achieve self- 
realization and make a maximum con- 
tribution to society as a scientist, another 
as an artist, another as a secretary, an- 
other as an auto mechanic, another as a 
homemaker. A balanced education, not 
an identical group of subjects, must be 
available in the secondary school for all 
these students and many others. 


Vocational Education Reappraised 
Since 1960, several conditions have re- 
sulted in a reappraisal of vocational edu- 
cation in the high school. Unemployment 
of young people, age 18 to 24, is as 


alarmingly high as the unemployment of 
older persons that is attributed to auto- 
mation. Many college students quit prior 
to graduation for lack of money. The 
home is increasingly unable to provide 
vocational education. Personality deteri- 
oration may be related to the false value 
that through education one can avoid 
work. Chase has recently stated the case 
for vocational education (7): 

Unless interest in vocational education 
is awakened on a massive national scale, 
the United States will lose a crucial lap 
in ‘the race between education and catas- 
trophe’—in H. G. Wells’ annually more 
apt definition of history. 

. .. Today rational education must in- 
clude training for the 80 per cent of all 
young Americans who enter the labor 
market without college degrees. To ignore 
their vocational training is a reverse twist 
on the Eskimos’ fabled custom of pushing 
their unproductive senior citizens onto 
the ice pack. That practice at least has a 
certain economic logic. Our system is 
managing to be at once inhumane and 
economically suicidal. 

Recent information about our popula- 
tion and jobs dramatizes the need for 
vocational education. Out of every 10 
youngsters now in grade school, three 
will not finish high school. Seven will be 
graduated from high school. Three will 
go to work, some as wives and mothers. 
Four will continue into higher education 
but only two will finish college. 

Twenty-six million young workers 
will have started work between 1960 and 
1970. The most rapidly expanding occu- 
pations for the decade are, in this order: 
professional and technical, clerical and 
sales, service, skilled workers and pro- 
prietors, managers about equally, and 
semi-skilled last (4). 

The changing picture of both jobs and 
labor force suggests a need for the re- 
appraisal of the entire field of vocational 
education, similar to what is occurring 
in the academic subject areas. Although 
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this is the case, the comprehensive high 
school should now have a strong pro- 
gram in business education and in dis- 
tributive education. Technicians, ma- 
chine operators, mechanics and others in 
jobs related to the production, operation, 
and maintenance of machines will be 
needed in increasing numbers. Schools 
should be equipped immediately to teach 
general shop skills, psychomotor skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes which have 
transfer value for the jobs enumerated. 
The future of home economics and ag- 
riculture is uncertain, inasmuch as life 
in the home and on the farm is changing 
so rapidly. Fewer persons will work on 
the farms; more women will work out- 
side the home. There is clearly a greater 
need for other types of vocational edu- 
cation. 

In spite of the need for appraisal, we 
cannot afford to eliminate vocational edu- 
cation from the comprehensive high 
school. On the contrary, it should be 
possible for any student, including the 
academically talented, to pursue a major 
of three units in a vocational field. The 
larger high school might profitably have 
at least four general vocational programs, 
two particularly appropriate for girls 
and two for boys. Not every student 
should be required to take even one 
semester in a vocational subject, but a 
major of three units should not be de- 
nied to any student who desires to elect 
it. It is possible, of course, that many 
academically talented students will elect 
courses in the non-verbal fine arts rather 
than in a vocational field. 


Manual Labor by Undergraduates 
Vocational education is not solely for 
students who do not attend college. Many 
college students require vocational edu- 
cation because their families cannot sup- 
port them. Lins studied students’ expenses 
and sources of income on the Madison 
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campus of the University of Wisconsin 
for the academic year 1960-61 (7). In- 
formation from his study is presented 
only for the unmarried, undergraduate 
students who were residents of Wiscon- 
sin and not living at home. The average 
cost of university attendance was $1,485 
for these students, and their average total 
income was $1,619. Men received 31.7 
per cent and women received 57.3 per 
cent of their income from family con- 
tributions. The average income from var- 
ious sources was scholarships $82, work 
during the year $154, summer work 
$398, savings $169, loan $74, family con- 
tribution $660, and other including Rotc 
and military reserves $82. 

About 46 per cent of the men and 42 
per cent of the women worked. Of the 
working freshmen 50 per cent or more 
worked 8.5 or more hours per week; of 
the working seniors 50 per cent worked 
12.5 or more hours per week. The aver- 
age pay per hour was $.99 for freshmen 
and $1.38 for seniors. Ninety per cent 
of the working freshmen earned between 
$.59 and $1.22 and ninety per cent of the 
seniors earned between $.90 and $3.29 
per hour. The minimum pay by the Uni- 
versity for student hourly help was $.96 
per hour. 

Thirty-five per cent of the parents of 
males and 22 per cent of the parents of 
females earned less than $6,000 during 
1960. About one-third of the mothers 
were working in occupations other than 
in the home. Twenty per cent of these 
students received no family support. 
Slightly above 16 per cent were in debt. 
Of all sophomores, juniors, and seniors 
who had been out of school for one se- 
mester or more since entrance, about 
two-thirds gave finances as the first or 
second reason for drop-out. 

The Director of Student Employment 
at the University of Wisconsin states 
that the principal employment of males 
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during the academic year, on and off 
campus, is in kitchens and dining facili- 
ties, laboratories, and libraries doing odd 
jobs, mostly unskilled manual labor. 
Males could be employed in clerical and 
to a lesser extent distributive occupa- 
tions, if they had the skills. The principal 
employment of females is in clerical jobs, 
dining and kitchen facilities, and library 
and laboratories. The supply of typists 
who can type at moderate speeds nearly 
meets the demand in University jobs; the 
supply of stenographers who can take 
shorthand at moderate speeds is far short 
of the demand. The supply of all jobs 
is, on and off campus, less than the de- 
mand, 

The urban family experiences unsur- 
mountable difficulty in providing house- 
hold chores, much less work experience 
and vocational education, for children. 
Parents find it nearly impossible to locate 
work activities, in or outside the home, 
with or without pay, that is suited to the 
interests and abilities of adolescent boys, 
age 13 to 18. High school girls who baby 
sit, clean house, and prepare meals get 
little or no satisfaction from these ac- 
tivities, when repeated year after year. 
Manual labor tasks, distasteful to adults 
or for which the hourly rate is exceed- 
ingly low, are about the only ones avail- 
able to high school students, and to able 
college students, as was shown previ- 
ously, Even these jobs for youth are 
disappearing as chronic unemployment 
of unskilled and semi-skilled adults in- 
creases, 

Education about work and careers also 
is meager in the modern home. The son 
usually does not see his father at work, 
much less learn the job from him. The 
same is true of the girl whose mother 
works. Most parents are only semi-lit- 
erate about economic affairs, apparently 
preferring to permit others to manipu- 
late much of their economic life. So poor 


is the total program of vocational edu- 
cation in the home and school that many 
unmarried female college graduates with 
majors in one of the liberal arts or sci- 
ences enroll in a business college in order 
to prepare themselves for a job. Also 
many industries employ some of the 
liberal arts graduates for less money than 
they pay equally young skilled workers 
—high school graduates with four years 
of work experience. 


Personality, Culture, and Work 

Work is closely related to individual 
personality and to culture. Man has pro- 
gressed from prehistoric times to his pres- 
ent state only as he has been able, through 
work, to change the environment so that 
his many abilities might emerge and de- 
velop. His evolution is not so much a 
process of adjusting to the environment 
as adjusting the environment to suit his 
needs and emergent abilities. 

Smith points out that most capitalist 
and socialist writers have treated work 
behavior narrowly either as a means of 
production, as a source of wealth, or as 
a limited aspect of technology, but not 
as a critical aspect of human behavior 
and adjustment (8). He then develops 
a comprehensive theory to explain work 
as the primary determinant of the hu- 
man condition. In this comprehensive 
theory, he relates how work in man has 
contributed to his evolution, how its 
feedback effects define the personality 
of each individual, how it has provided 
the dynamic human motivation toward 
social and economic development, and 
how its behavior mechanisms are regu- 
lated. 

From a biosocial account of work, 
Smith theorizes how the feedback effects 
of occupation determine the specific 

roperties of individual adjustment, men- 
tal health, motivation, social integration, 
aging, and individual behavior resources. 
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In referring to work and personality he 
says: 

Throughout the ages of man’s civilized 
existence, the events of work have borne 
an interacting relation to what is called 

sonality, is relation at times has 
bea decisive not only in structuring the 
human condition of existence and aspira- 
tion, but in specifically determining the 
social circumstances of individuality. In 
ancient periods, occupation determined 
class, caste, and the dominant personality 
association of each. ... As the structure 
of institutional organization in industry 
has become more complex, the pattern of 
individual social behavior within the or- 
ganized work systems has become more 
stylized and group-structured, leading to 
greater emphasis than heretofore on both 
the assessment and control of the over-all 
pattern of social-emotional behavior. 


This approach to work behavior bears 
analysis, not only in America but through- 
out the world. Until recently, a minority 
in most nations of the Western world has 
argued successfully for liberal education 
of a wealthy elite ruling class, educated 
to accrue wealth, to rule, to lead, and on 
the other hand, low-cost, technical edu- 
cation or no education for the masses of 
working people. Until recently, America 
has successfully pursued a different course 
through its comprehensive high school, 
which has included vocational education 
as a primary objective. 


Values of Non-Verbal Arts 


Instrumental music, the visual arts, and 
dance are relatively non-verbal in com- 
parison with English, mathematics, sci- 
ence, social studies, and foreign lan- 
guages. Vocal music and dramatics are 
also non-verbal in many respects. The 
content of these non-verbal arts may not 
be selected intelligently and the courses 
may not be taught well in many high 
schools at the present time. Though this 
is the case, it is almost unbelievable that 
liberally educated persons are recom- 
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mending, explicitly or implicitly, that 
academically talented high school stu- 
dents should not take work for credit 
in these arts. The truly educated person 
appreciates the cultural heritage more 
fully through understanding at least one 
of the non-verbal arts. He has liberated 
himself from ignorance about a most im- 
portant area of human activity and has 
also learned to control his own instru- 
mental acts in an individually and so- 
cially constructive manner. A kind of 
blindness concerning the purpose of man 
and civilized society has led some to treat 
the non-verbal fine arts as non-essential 
to liberal education. 

Taking a course in painting or instru- 
mental music for credit can be defended 
as readily as taking a course in a modern 
foreign language if the primary purposes 
of the foreign language are to learn to 
understand and speak the language, to 
read and write it, and to understand the 
culture of other people who speak the 
language. Learning to express oneself 
with a musical instrument is a more com- 
plex psychomotor skill; but understand- 
ing music notation and composition is 
as worth while an intellectual operation 
as is understanding the grammar of the 
language. Great musical compositions 
are understood by people from many 
lands and are part of the culture of many 
nations. Music and visual arts are surely 
more nearly universal than is any verbal 
language. 

The greatest value to be derived from 
acquiring competence in one of the arts 
is the ability to express one’s feelings 
and ideas in a medium other than words. 
The need to achieve is very strong in 
our society. Many students are frustrated 
in connection with their perceived lack 
of competence in one or another aca- 
demic subject or in other daily affairs. 
Gaining mastery over self, over the 
musical instrument or art medium, and 
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over the self-medium relationship should 
not be underestimated as a means of 
achieving self-realization. 

To propose that instruction in the arts 
should be at the expense of the parents is 
to deny most high school students the 
instruction. To propose that this work 
can be taken solely in the summer or as 
extracurricular activity is to indicate that 
one’s value system is negatively oriented 
toward the arts. The many liberal arts 
colleges, public and private universities, 
and state colleges which offer majors in 
music and art are tangible evidence that 
these subject fields have a substantial 
content and should not be dismissed as 
frills, unworthy of credit in the high 
school. 

Unless there is some threat to national 
security of which the writer is unaware, 
the taking of twenty units of work in 
the five academic subjects prior to any 
work in the fine arts cannot be justified. 
On the contrary, every academically tal- 
ented student should be permitted to 
take a full major of three units or years 
of work in one of the non-verbal arts, 
or three years in a combination of them. 
Every high school should offer at least 
three years of work in music and three 
years in the visual arts. There also should 
be course work, to be counted toward 
high school graduation, in dance and in 
dramatics. It is possible, of course, that 
the content and methods of instruction 
in the non-verbal arts need thorough re- 
vision. 


Recommendations for Balance 
Although vast changes should be made 
in secondary schooling in the next dec- 
ades, let us assume that the majority of 
high school students will spend from 
three to five years completing what are 
now normally Grades 9 through 12 in 
a comprehensive high school. The bal- 
ance to be achieved in high school is 


among the three main objectives: general 
education, incorporated in the required 
program for all students; vocational edu- 
cation, including the acquisition of a 
marketable skill or the beginning of it; 
and education to prepare for college at- 
tendance, 

The general education requirement for 
all students might be ọ years or units: 
3 in English, 2 in social studies, 1 in each 
mathematics, science, and a fine art, and 
1 additional unit in one of the first four 
subject fields. The student who does not 
plan to go to college might take the re- 
maining 7 of 16 units in any combination 
of subjects but should probably take at 
least three in a vocational area. 

The academically talented students 
need a different, but flexible program. 
It is the academically talented who are 
now being put on a diet of only aca- 
demic subjects. Further, even the oldest, 
brightest students are forced to stay in 
high school for four years, instead of be- 
ing permitted to graduate after three or 
three and one-half years, in order to. 
complete 18 to 20 units in the five aca- 
demic subjects. The six recommendations 
which follow are intended to provide 
for balance in the program for academ- 
ically talented high school students (5). 


1. Every student identified as academ- 
ically talented in English, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, science, or social 
studies toward the end of Grade 6 or the 
beginning of Grade 7 or 8 should be 
given the ae to take condensed 
work in each subject in which he is supe- 
rior and should receive full credit toward 
high school graduation for my work of 
high school caliber completed by the end 
of Grade 8, up to a total of four units. The 
student superior in all subjects should 
complete any four of the following sub- 
jects, normally ninth-grade subjects, by 
the end of Grade 8; general science, al- 
gebra, civics or some other social studies, 
Grade 9 English, and Grade 9 foreign 
language. The student superior in one, 
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two, or three fields should complete one, 
two, or three units in the respective sub- 
jes iy the end of Grade 8. 

2. The academically talented student 
should be permitted to take five courses, 
in addition to physical education, during 
each year, Grades 9-12, and should be re- 
quired to take at least four courses. 

3. The academically talented student 
who completes 6 to 9 units required for 
high school graduation by the end of 
Grade 9 should have the following op- 
tions available in the senior high school 
(Grades 10-12): 

a. Attend senior high school for three 
years and take one or more courses 
designed specifically for admission to 
college with advanced standing. 

b. Attend senior high school for three 
years and take for college credit one 
or more courses at an easily accessible 
local university or college during the 
senior year. 

c. Attend senior high school for two 
or two and one-half years, be grad- 
uated, and then enter an easily accessi- 
ble local university or college full time. 

d. Attend senior high school for two 
or two and one-half years, be grad- 
uated, and then enter any university or 
college of the student’s choice full time. 

e. Attend senior high school for three 
school years but take no course de- 
signed specifically for college admission 
with advanced standing (no accelera- 
tion involved). 

f. Attend senior high school for three 
years but have released time for part 
time employment in the senior year 
(no acceleration involved). 

4. Each student identified as academ- 
ically talented as early as Grade 10 should 
be required to complete at least 12 units 
in the academic A and at least a 
total of 17 units in all subjects for high 
school graduation, excluding physical ed- 
ucation. The 12 units required in the 
academic subjects should be distributed 
as follows: 3 in English, 2 in mathematics, 
2 in foreign language, 2 in science, 2 in 
social studies, and 1 additional unit in an 
of the five subject fields. Each academi- 
cally talented student should thus be re- 
quired to complete a minor of 2 units 
in four academic subjects and a major 
of 3 or 4 units in one, or a major of 3 
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units in two subjects and a minor in each 
of the other three. The 5 additional elec- 
tive units might be totally in the non- 
verbal arts and/or vocational subjects or 
they might be distributed among the aca- 
demic subjects, the non-verbal arts, and 
vocational subjects as outlined in the next 
recommendation. 

5. The academically talented student 
should be required to take one unit in the 
non-verbal arts and/or vocational subjects 
for each unit above fourteen taken in the 
academic subjects. Thus, the student grad- 
uating with 18 units should be ermitted 
to take a maximum of 16 units in the 
academic subjects and should be required 
to take a minimum of 2 units in the non- 
verbal arts and/or vocational subjects; 
the student graduating with 20 units 
should be permitted to take a maximum 
of 17 units in the academic subjects and 
should be required to take a minimum 
of 3 units in the fine arts and/or voca- 
tional subjects. 

6. The academically talented student 
should complete 4 units in at least three 
subject fields before completing 5 units 
in any field, and should not be permitted 
to complete more than 6 units in any 
subject field during Grades 8-12, The 
student completing 22 units, 18 in the 
academic subjects and 4 in the fine arts 
and vocational subjects, could take 3 units 
in each of two academic subjects and 4 in 
each of the other three for a total of 18; 
or he might take 2 units in each of two 
subjects, 4 units in each of two others, 
and 6 in the fifth for a total of 18 units 
in the academic subjects. The 4 units in 
the fine arts and/or vocational subjects 
likewise could be distributed or all in 
one subject. 


If college-bound students are permit- 
ted to acquire a saleable skill at a be- 
ginning level or to pursue a non-verbal 
art, there is some hope that vocational 
education and the non-verbal arts will 
survive in the comprehensive high school 
for the non-college bound students. We 
should not expect the fine arts or any 
vocational subject to survive when the 
many students who think they will go to 
college, the high school counselors, prin- 


cipals, and teachers in the academic sub- 
jects shun them as unworthy of serious 
study, unworthy of credit toward grad- 
uation. Unless the non-verbal arts, as well 
as vocational education, receive proper 
attention in arranging a balanced educa- 
tion for each student, our system will 
not only be inhumane and economically 
suicidal, as Chase has pointed out, it will 
also be culturally sterile. 
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On treasures, 
continuities, and change 


IN HER COLLECTION of political essays 
called Between Past and Future, Hannah 
Arendt quotes the poet René Char on 
the “treasure” lost by French Resistance 
fighters when they returned to private 
life after the war. He was referring to 
the “sincerity” and the feeling of sig- 
nificance which accompany commit- 
ments that are freely chosen. He was re- 
calling the sense of being able to take 
initiative in creating (as Arendt puts it) 
“that public space between themselves 
where freedom could appear.” 

Such treasures cannot simply be 
handed over from one person to another, 
nor can they be willed into existence. 
But the opportunity to seek them out 
can be provided, even in situations that 
are not “extreme.” This is what is taking 
place with the editorship of the Record, 
now that EJS has moved on. He has not 
returned to private life; he has gone to 
extend still further the “public space” 
he did so much to create in these pages 
through the five years in which he held 
the editorial chair. And, like a good 
teacher, he has communicated a tradi- 
tion to the new editor—and left us free 
to choose. 

What is this “public space” he helped 
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to clear, the space the Resistance fighters 
created in the high moment of their 
lives? What is it where education is con- 
cerned? It is, to begin with, the sphere 
in which rational discourse is carried on, 
the arena in which men deal with each 
other as persons capable of achieving ex- 
cellence in a community governed by 
law. 

For those involved with education, the 
discourse has particularly to do with 
schools, the teaching and learning pro- 
ceeding within them, the impinging, 
fluid world outside. It has to do with the 
processes of initiating young people into 
ways of seeing through the disciplines 
which organize knowledge, into ways of 
conceptualizing and participating in the 
social or the public domain. It encom- 
passes deliberate inquiries and free en- 
counters; it merges with far-reaching 
quests for meaning, with identifications 
of possibility. 

This educational “public space,” 
cleared by generations of men who 
chose to be concerned, is opening out- 
ward now, like the “space” in contempo- 
rary art. Due largely to the intellectual 
initiative of a few, education is no longer 
looked upon as if it were a barren patch 


of “common” used for grazing. It is 
treated as the culture’s highroad, beck- 
oning to all who want to build, land- 
scape, or map what lies ahead. No longer 
cavalierly left to practitioners and school 
boards, education has become a recipient 
of White House invitations, of Congres- 
sional appropriations, of explicitly non- 
philanthropic grants. Once considered 
merely a “vocational” study, it has been 
transformed into subject matter for the 
learned disciplines—a specialty of the be- 
havioral sciences, a concern of the hu- 
manities. 

All turning points are dangerous; but 
it is risk that gives savor to existence, tests 
the mettle of committed people, uncov- 
ers a treasure like the one the Resistance 
heroes lost, One of the purposes of the 
Record is to take the risk of confronta- 
tion, of critical and creative thought. Its 
pages will remain open to those who are 
willing to take such a risk and to those 
daring enough to explore the unverifi- 
able, to deal in what ought to be. 

The space in which freedom may here 
appear is potentially wide enough to in- 
clude consideration of such phenomena 
as the youth movements of the day, with 
their strange currents and counter-cur- 
rents of ideology and anarchism. It is 
wide enough for an intensified study of 
the role of higher education in our so- 
ciety, of universities, of four year col- 
leges and two year colleges, in their re- 
lation to their communities, to national 
policy, to social change, as well as to the 
world of academe. 

We expect that the problematic will 
continue to be identified and dealt with 
in the experimental spirit of this College, 
and with the analytic tools that have 


been perfected in our day. As we add 
up our educational gains and rejoice in 
the fulfillment of Horace Mann’s dream, 
we anticipate tough-minded contribu- 
tions to our essay and book review pages, 
to a “Point of View” section we plan to 
include. We hope for rigorous examina- 
tion of the innovations we have cheered: 
such Anti-Poverty measures as Head 
Start and the Job Corps; Federal Aid to 
colleges and schools; the National 
Teacher Corps; desegregation measures, 
vista, and the rest. We hope for analyses 
of their implications; we hope for explo- 
rations of backgrounds and consequences, 
for investigations of preconceptions and 
disclosures of major premises, for the 
holding of shibboleths up to the light. 

We look forward to réportage, to 
phenomenological description of what is 
actually happening in small town schools 
and mountain schools and schools on city 
streets. We look forward to interviews 
with administrators, curriculum research 
people, college instructors, classroom 
teachers, and even grass roots leaders 
putting harsh demands to the schools. 
And we cherish high hopes for com- 
munications from the arts and about ex- 
perience with the arts; for it is our be- 
lief that a “public space” without an 
aesthetic dimension is but a desert where 
free men walk with parched throats, too 
dry for speech. 

Taking our chair for the first time, 
then, made somewhat dizzy by the view, 
we look forward tremulously and in 
hope. We remain grateful to EJS and to 
Teachers College for the opportunity to 
find a treasure which, after all, exists 
somewhere and can never finally be lost. 
—MG 
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WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Impressions of Danish culture 


and education 


William W. Brickman, Professor of 
Educational History and Comparative 
Education, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, and 
editor of School and Society, here re- 
cords some impressions of Denmark and 
Danish education gleaned while prepar- 
ing a formal report for the US Office 
of Education. Describing rather wist- 
fully the apparent neglect of Denmark’s 
cultural heritage in otherwise exemplary 
schools, Professor Brickman ma sum- 
mon up the shade of Søren Kierkegaard, 
smoking his cigar in a Copenhagen park 
(as he describes it in Concluding Un- 
scientific Postscript), thinking that 
“when all combine in every way to 
make everything easier and easier, there 
remains one possible danger, . . . that 
the easiness might become so great that 
it would be too great; then only one 
want is left, though not yet a felt want 
—that people will want di culty.” And 
so, like Professor Brickman, he deter- 
mined to make things harder—and 
“more and more significant.” 

In a somewhat more personalized 
form, this paper has appeared in Dan- 
ish in the Odense newspaper, Fyns 
Tridende, July 16, 1965. 
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IN CONNECTION witH the preparation of 
a report on current developments and 
problems concerning education in Den- 
mark for the United States Office of 
Education, I recently spent seventeen 
days in that country. Fortunately, I had 
had the benefit of several previous trips 
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to Denmark, during which I visited a 
number of educational institutions and 
conferred with teachers and educational 
supervisors, Also, I had done consider- 
able reading in the Danish language on 
the history of Denmark, its culture, and 
its schools. My recent trip was mainly to 
refresh my acquaintance with the peo- 
ple and the schools and to collect some 
necessary educational documents, 

The vantage point was that of a com- 
parative educator, one attempting an ob- 
jective analysis of an educational situa- 
tion in terms of its historical-cultural 
context, the nation’s educational effort 
and potential, and relationships to devel- 
opments in countries with similar status. 
Obviously, such an analysis requires much 
time. What I intend to do here is simply 
to record some impressions of the Danish 
schools and culture as derived from visits 
during the past 15 years, 


Danish Impact Abroad 

The general reputation enjoyed by 
Denmark is that of a peaceful, hard- 
working, culture-oriented, rational na- 
tion which has won deserved interna- 
tional fame for its food, furniture, and 
fun. Foreigners are aware of the excel- 
lence of the Royal Danish Ballet, the 
generous grants by private foundations 
for the support of art, and the high 
quality of Danish gymnastics. There are 


few persons who are unacquainted with 
the delightful tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen, and few theologians and phi- 
losophers who do not know the works 
of Søren Kierkegaard. No one aspiring 
to be an expert in the English language 
can ignore the writings of Otto Jespersen. 
Innumerable examples might be added to 
illustrate the impact of the Danish mind 
abroad. 

With relation to Danish education, 
foreign educators recognize the great- 
ness of Bishop Nikolai F. S. Grundtvig 
and the significance of Kristen Kold in 
the development of the “Folkehgjskole” 
(People’s College) and are ready to ac- 
knowledge the influence of this type of 
adult education in other countries. Spe- 
cialists in the history of education are 
familiar with such noted figures as Lud- 
vig Holberg and Franz Nachtegall and 
with such institutions as the Vor Frue 
School in Copenhagen and the Sorø 
Academy. Moreover, there is general 
awareness of the remarkable facility pos- 
sessed by the Danish people, both the 
learned and the moderately educated, in 
the use of foreign languages, especially 
English. Clearly, Denmark is a country 
that has attracted deserved attention for 
its educational achievements. 

One comes to Denmark, therefore, with 
great expectations respecting the life of 
culture and the schools. And, indeed, 
these are fulfilled—by and large. How- 
ever, the careful observer must try to 
penetrate the general satisfaction and 
seek some objective ground for evalua- 
tion. 


Second Thoughts 

With the aura of achievement sur- 
rounding Danish culture, one wonders 
somewhat at the exhibition in the de- 
parture lounge at Kastrup Airport. Here 
one finds in attractive display cases a 
sampling of the products of which the 


Danes are justly proud: eggs, butter, 
bacon, cheese, beer, Smørrebrød, aquavit, 
cherry Heering, tableware, clothing, etc. 
But where are the Danish books? There 
are some available, but these by no means 
represent the richness and diversity of 
the nation’s literature and humanistic- 
scientific writings. Granted that foreign 
visitors are not likely to buy books in a 
language which they cannot read; yet, it 
would seem that a sampling of the liter- 
ary and scholarly works might encour- 
age some visitors to believe that Den- 
mark’s pride is not reserved for its foods 
and material goods, that it exists also in 
the realm of the mind and spirit. There 
seems to be plenty of space for a collec- 
tion of books in addition to the mysteries 
and current fiction. The commercial mo- 
tive may be satisfied by the presence of 
books published in Denmark in the Eng- 
lish language, but volumes in Danish 
might be exhibited to balance the goods 
intended to satisfy the stomach and the 
senses of smell, sight, and touch. The 
Danish people seem to underestimate, at 
least in this instance, the value of pre- 
senting to visitors a view of their cultural 
resources, But there are other more seri- 
ous signs of such cultural undervaluation. 
Take, for example, the case of “Mini- 
Lex,” a popular reference book published 
in Copenhagen in 1963. As described on 
the cover, this is “et moderne kon- 
centreret lomme-lexikon man har brug 
for hver dag” (“a modern, concentrated 
pocket encyclopedia for everyday use”). 
What is puzzling is why this Danish 
work provides a comprehensive coverage 
of the world of entertainment, while 
neglecting great exemplars of the history 
of the Danish mind and spirit. Perhaps, 
as an American, one should not complain, 
even though “Amerikansk olie” (“Amer- 
ican oil”) is defined as “ricinusolie, af- 
fgringsm.” (“castor oil, laxative”), when 
so many Americans are included: Elvis 
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Presley, Jayne Mansfield, Gary Cooper, 
Joe Louis, Danny Kaye, the Marx Broth- 
ers, and the (to the writer unknown) 
Brenda Lee (born 1944), the “American 
popsangerinde” (“popular singer”). Such 
international figures as Brigitte Bardot, 
Gina Lollobrigida, and Sophia Loren are 
included. But where are Saul Bellow, 
J. D. Salinger, and others of literary 
reputation in the United States and 
abroad? 

With regard to Danish culture, there 
can be found Dagmar Hansen, “Varieté- 
sangerinde” (vaudeville singer) and 
Gunnar (NU) Hansen, “Sportsjournal- 
ist.” However, where is Holger Pedersen 
(born 1867), the internationally famous 
authority on linguistics, especially Celtic 
philology? Where is Christiern Pedersen 
(1480?-1554), author of the King Chris- 
tian III Bible translation into Danish and 
the architect of the Danish literary lan- 
guage? Where is Johann Bugenhagen 
Pomeranus, the German disciple of 
Martin Luther who helped reorganize 
the University of Copenhagen? 

It is strange that there are no separate 
identifications for two Danish winners 
of the Nobel Prize. Among the “Danske 
Nobelpristagere” (Danish Nobel prize 
winners) one finds “H, Dam 1943” un- 
der medicine, but further information is 
lacking in the book. The only Dane to 
win the Nobel Prize for Peace is simply 
identified as “F. Bajer 1908.” There 
should be a separate entry for such a 
person, perhaps as follows: “Bajer, Fred- 
rik (1837-1922), founder of the Danish 
Peace Society (1882), president of the 
International Peace Bureau in Bern 
(1891) and co-winner of the Nobel Peace 
Prize (1908).” 


Visiting the Schools 


As far as the educational institutions 
of Denmark are concerned, the visitor 
experienced considerable pleasure in the 
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schools and during his talks with pupils, 
teachers, administrators, and inspectors. 
The over-all impression is one of high 
standards, hard work, seriousness, con- 
centration, and efficiency; and there is 
no doubt that one is in the presence of 
an outstanding system of education. 

To be more specific, I saw first-rate 
teaching of German, English, and world 
history in many classes. One teacher of 
German in a Copenhagen school almost 
had me convinced that I was in a class in 
Germany or Austria, There was depth in 
discussions of literary questions and of 
historical and contemporary world prob- 
lems. Pupils and teachers showed great 
evidence of enthusiasm in their co-opera- 
tive effort to advance knowledge and 
understanding. 

Unfortunately, I am not capable of 
appraising instruction in the sciences; 
since my experience has been in the fields 
of foreign languages and social sciences. 
In both areas, satisfaction was high, even 
if not complete. What makes me some- 
what reticent is the observation of signs 
correlating with the tenor of “Mini-Lex.” 
Thus, in some classes where I was privi- 
leged to lead discussions with the pupils, 
I did not detect any recognition of some 
of Denmark’s great cultural heroes, in- 
cluding several of international repute. I 
mentioned to a class in Copenhagen that 
I had noticed statues of Ludvig Holberg 
and Adam Ochlenschliger in front of the 
Royal Theatre. It was difficult, even 
with prompting, to get any positive 
items of identification from the children 
concerning these men, Of course, they 
knew about “Jeppe pa bjerget (“Jeppe 
on the Mountain”), but they had some- 
how not connected this popular play 
with Holberg. 

In another group, during a discussion 
of the historical relationships between 
Denmark and England, it took repeated 
questioning and several hints to get the 
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response that the ultimate source of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet was the “Historia 
Danica” of Saxo Grammaticus, Not that 
American pupils or those of any other 
country would have answered any better 
in a similar situation. The point is that 
one has the right to expect more from 
the children and young persons in the 
schools of Denmark. 

Nor is it a matter of chauvinism to 
inquire why Danish schools seem to give 
so little attention to the significance of 
the country’s cultural heritage or to its 
historical role in international culture. It 
may be that the closeness of the Danish 
educators to their own cultural riches 
makes it a little difficult to see them in 
proper perspective. Perhaps, the testi- 
mony of a foreign visitor might be con- 
sidered in some re-evaluation of the 
teaching of the national culture to the 
boys and girls. If it is of value to persons 
in other countries, then the Danish cul- 
ture should be recognized more explicitly 
in its own homeland. 


Teachers at W ork and at School 

So far as the teachers are concerned, 
they seem well-prepared, professionally 
competent, and devoted to their task and 
to their pupils. It was usually a pleasure 
to observe them in their daily work of 
educating the Danish civic generation of 
tomorrow. Particularly impressive were 
the teachers and administrators of the 
schools for the physically handicapped. 
These educators are dedicated to their 
work far above the call of regular duty. 
Each pupil is regarded as an individual 
challenge—and this is as it should be. It 
is possible to see love in the eyes of the 
handicapped pupils in their relations to 
their teachers. 

In discussing the past and present of 
education in Denmark with members of 
the teaching profession, however, the 
American visitor is not always convinced 


that they are as informed or as up-to- 
date as they should be. Thus, some of 
the more experienced teachers did not 
show sufficient familiarity with aspects 
of the history of world and Danish edu- 
cation or with the significant writings in 
this important field. Perhaps the “laerer- 
højskoler” (teachers’ colleges) and the 
teachers’ organization might do more to 
encourage teachers to show an interest 
in the historical development of educa- 
tion in general and in that of Denmark 
in particular. Indeed, the strange attenua- 
tion in the treatment of Danish culture 
may be traceable, at least in some degree, 
to these apparent lacunae in teacher edu- 
cation. So far as can be seen, Denmark is 
succeeding in its educational endeavor, 
in line with its stated aims. Perhaps the 
aims need to be expanded and the sights 
raised. Perhaps, if they were, the effect 
would be felt in teacher training as well. 
But this is a matter for the Danes them- 
selves to decide. 


Personal Postlude 

My study of Danish education was 
made pleasant and convenient by the co- 
operation of Mr. K. Helveg Petersen of 
the Undervisningsministeriet (Ministry of 
Education), his staff, and numerous 
teachers and principals, as well as of the 
staffs of the Statens Paedagogiske Stud- 
iesamling (State Pedagogical Library) 
and the Royal Library in Copenhagen. 
They were kept busy searching out his- 
torical works, reports, and other docu- 
ments. Friends at the University of 
Copenhagen and Danmarks Laererh¢j- 
skole (Danish Teachers’ College) were 
more than patient in answering questions. 

This small effort at interpreting Dan- 
ish education to my country may justify 
the efforts of these people. It is to be 
hoped that it will be worthy of some 
interest on the part of the educators and 
the public in Denmark. 
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SIDNEY HOOK 
New York University 


Second thoughts on Berkeley 


The appearance of Professor Hook’s 
article in the Teachers College Record 
is the fruit of several years of persua- 
sion by the former editor, who was 
long eager to publish something by one 
of the most challenging and contro- 
versial thinkers in the educational field. 
The length of the essay, unprecedented 
for a Record article, is justified by the 
significance and complexity of its sub- 
ject. It is justified as well by Professor 
Hook’s desire to respond in detail to 
comments made upon an earlier piece 
in the New York Times Magazine. 
The author has expressed his pleasure 
at the prospect of its publication at 
Teachers College, particularly because 
of his long association with Professor 
John Dewey and his respect for Pro- 
fessors George Counts and John Childs. 

“Second Thoughts on Berkeley” is a 
revised version of a chapter in a book, 
Revolution at Berkeley, edited by 
Glashmore and Miller, to be published 
by Dial Press this fall. 


I 


THERE IS LITTLE DOUBT that the student 
demonstrations at the University of Cali- 
fornia in the Fall of 1964 which culmi- 
nated in the seizure of the central ad- 
ministration building, mass arrests and a 
student strike, marked a turning point in 
the history of American higher educa- 
tion. In several different areas of educa- 
tional thought and practice, it has led to 
a reexamination of issues and questions 
that previously had been treated largely 
on an ad hoc basis, depending upon local 
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traditions, the degree of institutional in- 
ertia, and the personalities of key admin- 
istrators. 

By far the most important of the ques- 
tions posed by the events at Berkeley in- 
volve the relation between the liberal arts 
college and the university, between the 
size of class and the quality of instruc- 
tion, between institutes, special projects, 
federal grants, etc., and the regular aca- 
demic life within the complex multi- 
versity. To imply that there was no or 
little discussion of these problems prior 
to the outbreak at Berkeley would, of 
course, be false. The writings of Presi- 
dent Clark Kerr, among others, are con- 
cerned with these questions. Nonetheless 
it is true to say that this concern was re- 
stricted, by and large, to professional ed- 
ucators and administrators. The scholars 
and teachers of the university cheerfully 
ignored them as outside their interest. 
Today a vastly greater number of run of 
the mill professors, who in the past had 
been allergic to discussion of educational 
issues, find themselves involved with ques- 
tions that a few years ago they would 
have patronizingly regarded as part of 
the dreary treadmill which, in the ab- 
sence of genuine subject matter, pre- 
sumably constituted the curriculum of 
schools of education. Even those who 
have always busied themselves profes- 
sionally with these questions—adminis- 
trators and “educationists’—have been 
profoundly affected. Their deliberations 
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are now characterized by a sense of 
urgency and crisis as if the entire future 
of American higher education depended 
on the immediate resolution of the ques- 
tions discussed by them in recent years 
in academic and leisurely fashion. Their 
conferences in recent days are marked 
by frenetic pronouncements and Cas- 
sandra cries. It is as if biologists pursuing 
a long standing research program on the 
bacillus of plague were suddenly to be 
told that the entire community is threat- 
ened by the disease. 

The second area of growing concern 
among the college faculties of the coun- 
try is altogether unprecedented. This is 
student-faculty relations, and obviously 
stems from the demands made by the so- 
called Free Speech Movement at Berke- 
ley for student rights and academic 
freedom. To the average faculty mem- 
ber, the notion that the state of student- 
faculty relations, and the problems of 
student discipline, had any bearing upon 
his vocation as a scholar-teacher was just 
as foreign as the notion that the state of 
parent-children relations had anything to 
do with it. He left the latter to his wife 
and the former to the Dean. But since 
Berkeley, and the evidences of restive- 
ness on many other campuses, those un- 
troubled days have become a wistful 
memory. The administrators have be- 
come so fearful of “another Berkeley” 
that they are hastening to put the prob- 
lems of student-faculty relations and the 
definition of student rights and responsi- 
bilities on the faculty doorstep where it 
has, of course, always belonged. 


Multiversity and Students 

Attitudes and styles of behavior are in- 
fectious among student bodies not only 
in matters of dress but of thought. It is 
indisputably a sign of educational prog- 
ress that students are more concerned 
these days with the question of student 


rights within the university and in the 
enterprise of learning than with panty 
raids, swallowing goldfish, and, hopefully, 
football. The new attitude should be 
welcomed, and where it has not yet been 
felt, the faculty and administration should 
invite student participation, even when 
it has its amusing sides. In some institu- 
tions students who have had no cause for 
complaint in the past are burdened by 
the feeling that they ought to be making 
demands on faculty and administration 
in order to keep up with the seas of 
change, and find themselves frustrated 
because of a failure to discover a plausi- 
ble issue or cause. The best specific in 
such situations is an invitation to thought- 
ful student participation in joint meet- 
ings with faculty and administration. 

A curious but widely held view has 
developed about the relation between the 
first set of educational problems, those 
involving the nature of the college cur- 
riculum and the organization of the uni- 
versity, and the second set of problems, 
the rights and responsibilities of students. 
It has been asserted, with the very little 
evidence in support, that this second set 
of problems arises primarily as a conse- 
quence of the views taken with respect 
to the first, as if differing conceptions of 
the rights and responsibilities of students 
could be derived from different concep- 
tions of curricular and university organi- 
zation. This view of the relation between 
the two sets of problems is regarded as a 
natural generalization of the causal rela- 
tion between them which, it is alleged, 
existed at Berkeley. That is to say, it 
has been very widely and emphatically 
affirmed that “the mass lawlessness at 
Berkeley,” 2 more accurate phrase than 
Governor Brown’s “revolution at Berke- 
ley,” was a consequence of a failure “to 
solve,” whatever that means, the prob- 
lems of the multiversity. To make such a 
statement warrantably requires that one 
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be familiar with what actually happened 
at Berkeley, what the issues were, and 
what events finally precipitated the mass 
lawlessness of the FSM. I have read 
almost everything which has been pub- 
lished about the situation and have been 
astonished by the extraordinary amount 
of misinformation that prevails in many 
of the accounts. There is widespread 
ignorance both of the chronology of 
events and of key documents. And judg- 
ing by what has been written by differ- 
ent members of the faculty at Berkeley, 
there is no agreement concerning some 
crucial points of fact and issues in dis- 
pute. The academic battlefield in some 
ways is no different from an ordinary 
one. Even participants with trained minds 
have hardly better powers of observation 
and inference concerning the nature of 
the battle than the untrained soldiery. 
There is only agreement on the outcome. 

This essay was undertaken primarily 
in an attempt to find out what happened 
at Berkeley. Such an inquiry seemed 
needed because of widespread bewilder- 
ment among college faculties, confusion 
among large sections of the non-academic 
population, the hostility of the press, and 
the effusions of some headline hungry 
administrators who welcomed the ac- 
tions at Berkeley as the highest expres- 
sion of American youthful idealism. It 
was inspired partly by a reaction to my 
article on “Academic Freedom and the 
Rights of Students” (New York Times, 
January 3, 1965) devoted to a general 
discussion of the theme, but because it 
was editorially entitled “Freedom to 
Learn but not to Riot,” assumed to 
be chiefly about Berkeley. In what fol- 
lows, I shall state some of the relevant 
facts not known by many individuals 
with whom I have discussed the situation 
and by some who have written about it. 
I shall then analyze the chief issues in 
dispute, and assess in turn the role in, 
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and responsibility for, what occurred of 
the administration, of the leaders of the 
FSM, and of the faculty. The larger 
questions concerning the nature and 
function of the university which I have 
discussed elsewhere* I omit here since 
they do not bear directly on the events. 
Much that has been written about the 
nature of the university has no more 
specific relevance to what happened at 
Berkeley than a general discussion about 
the sociology of crime has on the specific 
question of who killed whom, when, 
where, and why. 


II 
What Actually Happened 


There was not one civil disobedience 
sit-in demonstration at Berkeley but four! 
The first was on September 30 and fol- 
lowed the announcement by the adminis- 
trative authorities of disciplinary hear- 
ings for five students who had manned 
tables for purposes declared illegal by 
sudden administrative edict on Septem- 
ber 14. Some leaders of this demonstra- 
tion were “indefinitely suspended.” 

The second sit-in occurred on Oc- 
tober 1. This date is very important for 
the understanding of subsequent pro- 
ceedings. Demonstrators surrounded the 
police car which contained Jack Wein- 
berg, a former student, the arrested vio- 
lator of the new University ruling, and 
threatened violence if the police at- 
tempted to remove the prisoner. Addi- 
tional protestors stormed into Sproul 
Hall for another sit-in. When the campus 
police sought to close the Sproul Hall 
doors, a physical clash occurred. 

The third sit-in took place on Novem- 
ber 22. This followed the reversal and 
liberalizing by the Regents of previous 
University policy on November 20. Ex- 


* Education for Modern Man, Sidney Hook, 
Second ed., New York, 1963. 
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cept on one moot point, it accepted every 
reasonable demand by the students, re- 
stored and expanded the area of student 
political action enjoyed in the past: 


The Regents adopt the policy effective 
immediately that certain campus facilities, 
carefully selected and roperly regulated, 
may be used by students and staff for 
planning, implementing, raising funds or 
recruiting participants for lawful off- 
campus action, not for unlawful off-cam- 
pus action. 


The fourth and final sit-in of the year 
occurred December 2-3. This led to re- 
moval and arrest of students on the or- 
ders of Governor Brown without the 
approval of President Kerr. 

There is reason to believe that if the 
last sit-down had not taken place, in the 
light of the regents ruling of Novem- 
ber 20, matters at the University of 
Berkeley would have composed them- 
selves despite the plans of the leaders of 
the FSM. What sparked it? 

Here several misconceptions prevail 
among those who have not carefully 
studied the record. The popular view is 
that on November 28, Mario Savio and 
the Goldbergs suddenly received word 
that disciplinary action was being taken 
against them for their peaceful actions of 
civil disobedience of September 30 and 
for setting up illegal tables prior to that; 
and that this action “reneged” on the 
agreement that President Kerr had made 
with students on October 2. The student 
leaders appear as victims of vindictive 
administrative persecution for exercising 
the peaceful right of petition. 

This is false. The agreement President 
Kerr had made with the students called, 
among other things, for the dropping of 
University charges against the ex-student 
Weinberg, the arrested man in the im- 
mobilized police car, and for turning 
over the cases of the suspended students 
to a Committee of the Academic Senate 


of the Faculty. These provisions were 
carried out. The F; aculty Committee was 
formed (the Heyman Committee); and, 
after elaborate hearings, it made its re- 
port on November 12. 

In its report it pointed out that, with 
the assent of all parties, it “has consid- 
ered only those events occurring up to 
the night of September 30, 1964, when 
the students here involved were indefi- 
nitely suspended by the chancellor.” The 
Heyman report is couched in very mild 
and gentle, almost apologetic, language. 
Nonetheless it is quite critical of some 
aspects of administrative policy. At the 
same time it concludes that the students 
did violate university regulations. The 
penalty for each of six students was 
“censure” to take the place of the penalty 
of “indefinite suspension” which was to 
be expunged from their record. The sus- 
pension of Messrs. Goldberg and Savio, 
however, was upheld but limited to six 
weeks. 

One key paragraph of the Report of 
this Ad Hoc Faculty Committee on Stu- 
dent Conduct reads with reference to 
events on September 30: 


While we are not prepared to condemn 
on moral grounds the device of demon- 
stration by peaceful and orderly sit-in, 
we recognize that those who organize 
and participate in a sit-in which is judged 
to violate valid regulations must be pre- 

ared to pay the price for such conduct. 
fn this instance (September 30), we be- 
lieve that the price must be higher than 
[for] the manning of card tables, another 
form of civil disobedience, not because 
of any discernible difference in motiva- 
tion, or moral position, but because of 
the potentially more serious consequences 
of the action (my italics). 


This closed the matter, for all practical 
purposes, of the September 30 demon- 
stration. What then sparked the fateful 
sit-ins of December 2 and 3? It was a 
resolution adopted by the regents on 
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November 20, the very day it liberalized 
the Rules for Political Action on Campus. 
This second resolution on Disciplinary 
Action read in part: 


New disciplinary proceedings before the 
Faculty Committee on student conduct 
will be instituted immediately against cer- 
tain students and organizations for viola- 
tions subsequent to September 30, 1964 
(my italics). 


The Police Car and Sproul Hall 

The actions subsequent to September 
30 covered the incident of the entrap- 
ment of the police car on October 1 and 
the fracas in Sproul Hall on the occasion 
of the second sit-in. The regents’ resolu- 
tion was a directive to Chancellor Strong 
who, on this matter at any rate, cannot 
be regarded as responsible for the action. 
His letter to Savio and Goldberg did 
not announce any punishment. It merely 
requested them to attend a hearing be- 
fore the Faculty Committee on Student 
Conduct. It did not charge them with 
peaceful sit-in demonstration, even of 
the kind the Heyman Committee had 
condemned. It charged them with acts of 
violence—forcefully resisting the efforts 
of police officers who attempted to close 
the main doors of Sproul Hall, assault 
(specifically Savio) for biting a police 
officer in the thigh, entrapment of the 
police car and threats of violence. In 
addition, they were charged with or- 
ganizing the invasion of Sproul Hall on 
October 1 and, by deliberately blocking 
the exits compelling personnel from the 
Dean of Students office to flee through 
a window and across a roof. 

Obviously the leaders of the FSM 
were prepared to riot, did riot in Sproul 
Hall, and technically were guilty of riot 
in preventing an arrest of an individual 
charged with breaking the law. Even 
staunch faculty friends of the FSM ad- 
mit that if the administration had not 
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yielded October 2 and withdrawn the 
police, there is every likelihood that 
bloodshed would have occurred. For had 
the police attempted to move the car or 
remove the demonstrators, the latter 
would have resisted them. Under the 
circumstances, the indignation of the 
FSM leaders over the title the editors of 
The New York Times placed on my 
original article is synthetic. Subsequently, 
by his fierce diatribe against Dr. Martin 
Luther King, and his ridicule of the phi- 
losophy of passive resistance, Mario Savio 
revealed that he was not in principle op- 
posed to the use of violence in resolving 
problems of civil and educational rights. 


Til 


Civil Rights Demonstrations 

When one examines the actual issues in 
dispute at Berkeley one must conclude 
that, to the extent that the students in the 
FSM were primarily concerned with or- 
ganizing civil rights demonstrations, legal 
or illegal, off-campus, their request that 
they be free of administrative or faculty 
disciplinary jurisdiction was morally and 
educationally justified. What they failed 
to see, and the great majority of the 
faculty with them, was that, in the na- 
ture of the case, one cannot formulate a 
rule to the effect that all illegal off- 
campus activity, whether political or not, 
falls within the exclusive province of the 
civil authorities. The action of the fac- 
ulty, for reasons I shall try to make clear, 
can only be ad hoc depending upon the 
nature, the place, and the attendant cir- 
cumstances of the activity of the stu- 
dents. 

The administration itself had recog- 
nized that there were certain permissible 
off-campus demonstrations in which stu- 
dents had participated in which they had 
been arrested for flagrantly violating the 
law, e.g the sit-ins at the Sheraton- 
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Palace Hotel, and before that, the dis- 
ruptions of the San Francisco hearings 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, Although President Kerr took 
the position that they had been organized 
off-campus, and hence were altogether a 
citizen’s activity, actually both demon- 
strations were at least partially mounted 
on the campus. Yet the administration 
had courageously refused to add educa- 
tional punishment to the civil punish- 
ment. For obviously, whether ill- or well- 
advised, there had been no educational 
interest of the University affected. Nor 
could one sensibly say that the organiza- 
tion and support of student activity in 
behalf of the extension of the democratic 
process in southern states or in behalf of 
the unorganized migrant workers, even 
if they were illegal under a local or fed- 
eral statute, in any way were prejudicial 
to the ethos of the educational com- 
munity. During the thirties we helped 
students go to Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky, and arranged for them to accom- 
pany Norman Thomas when he went to 
Jersey City to violate the decree against 
freedom of speech by “J-am-the-Law” 
Mayor Hague. There was no demand 
even from reactionary elements that these 
activities be subject to University re- 
striction. 


Demurrers on Illegality 

Nonetheless one can easily imagine 
situations in which student off-campus 
activity, legal or illegal, might very well 
have a definite bearing on values and 
standards regarded as precious to the ed- 
ucational community. That the students 
involved are more likely to be reaction- 
ary than radical does not affect the prin- 
ciple. And I have seen radical students 
sometimes act toward other students 
(usually other radical students) in the 
same way as they are sometimes treated 
by the reactionaries. Suppose a group of 


students, in order to prevent the policy 
of desegregation at a college or univer- 
sity, waylay and violently haze the Ne- 
gro students, being careful to carry out 
their attacks off the campus. Would it 
be wrong for the university community 
to be concerned about such activity and 
take action against those who by their 
illegal (or legal) off-campus activities 
were destroying its educational ideals? 
American universities have not yet be- 
come as politicalized as universities in 
India and Japan although some members 
of the University of California have ex- 
pressed the fear that they are well on 
their way. I have been at universities 
abroad where students, dissatisfied with 
their grades or disagreeing with the po- 
litical views of their professors, have 
mobbed them off-campus. Suppose some 
students of the FSM, instead of jeering 
at Professors R. and L. or calling them 
“Fink,” were to mob them (making sure 
they were not on university ground) be- 
cause they disagreed with their political 
or educational views. Would this be of 
no concern to the university community? 
Would it be morally or legally wrong 
for the university to take disciplinary 
notice of this off-campus behavior? A 
day may come in this country when 
those who presently fawn on the stu- 
dents who share their views, may face 
another and more hostile generation of 
students. Those who have any memories 
of the First World War in this country, 
or have read about it, will know what I 
mean. 

But if students were ever to be pun- 
ished by a faculty for an action that had 
already been punished by the sanctions 
of the civil authorities, would that not 
be placing them in “double jeopardy”? 
This is another thought-stopping phrase 
when introduced in an educational con- 
text, It is curious that so many able 
minds in the academy in a crisis fail to 
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reflect on their own experience. Almost 
anyone exposed for some years to re- 
ports of faculty discipline committees 
can match the following cases. A student 
steals examination papers, usually an off- 
campus job, sells them, is arrested, and 
punished. His case comes before the 
faculty. I have never known anyone 
who, whatever his recommendation for 
action, even protested that this placed 
the student in double jeopardy. Or a 
student is arrested for rifling lockers or 
stealing books from the library or dip- 
ping into the till of the college bookstore 
and the law takes its course. Is the fac- 
ulty guilty of violating the constitutional 
rights of the student if it concludes that 
in the educational interest of the com- 
munity some disciplinary action is justi- 
fied? Actually, there are many actions 
that strictly speaking are not illegal and 
yet are a legitimate concern of the aca- 
demic community, ¢.g., plagiarism, espe- 
cially of something in the public domain, 
and other forms of cheating that are not 
illegal. Indeed, students have a constitu- 
tional right to join any fraternities they 
please. Yet who would deny the right of 
faculties to declare on educational 
grounds that fraternities would not be 
tolerated on the campus? When a uni- 
versity faculty disciplines a student, it 
does so or should do so on educational 
grounds, irrespective of the legal aspects 
of the student action. When a court 
punishes a student it is not primarily on 
grounds of educational policy. If off- 
campus fraternity hazing or other off- 
campus student activity seriously im- 
perils the educational goals and ideals of 
the academic community, the freedom of 
students to learn and of the faculty to 
teach, it falls within the area of academic 
concern. 

One further objection. The off-campus 
student activities which are legitimately 
subject to regulation, it may be retorted, 
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are not political. Both the Regents rule 
forbidding unlawful off-campus action 
and Point 3 of the Faculty Resolution of 
December 8, denying the right of the 
University to forbid or regulate such ac- 
tion, are aimed only at political and so- 
cial action. Even if true, this is irrelevant. 
People can get hurt just as much in po- 
litical and/or social action as in any 
other. What is political and/or social 
action anyhow? Is a lynch mob a form 
of social action? Is a non-political off- 
campus raid of a rival campus, in which 
property is destroyed and students hurt, 
a legitimate concern of the faculty of the 
raiders but not if the raid is against a 
Socialist Club on the raided campus? 
Who is to determine what falls within 
the purview of privileged political and 
social off-campus action? 

On March 5, 1965 after the hubbub at 
Berkeley had subsided somewhat, Stephen 
Weissman, one of the leaders of the 
FSM, declared at a Plaza rally that ob- 
scene speech was an integral part of the 
civil rights movement, and demanded 
immunity from university regulation in 
terms of the faculty’s own resolutions. It 
is obvious that the faculty must decide 
issues of this kind from case to case. The 
term “political” designates a rubber-band 
concept. 

If my analysis is sound, then both the 
Regents rule of November 20, and the 
flat faculty statement of December 8th, 
“Off-campus student political activities 
shall not be subject to University regula- 
tion,” are equally objectionable from the 
point of view of enlightened educational 
policy and common sense, a resource, 
alas! which seems to have been in short 
supply at Berkeley during this period. 


On “Content” and Advocacy 

More extraordinary is the very first 
sentence of Point 3 of the faculty state- 
ment of December 8. “The content of 


speech or advocacy should not be re- 
stricted by the University.” What makes 
this sentence extraordinary is the word 
“content.” It is not synonymous with 
“advocacy.” It goes far beyond anything 
referred to by “advocacy.” It makes 
sense to contrast “advocacy” and “incite- 
ment.” But it makes no sense to contrast 
“content” with “incitement.” The con- 
tent of speech may have nothing to do 
with either advocacy or incitement. In 
actual fact, the content of most of our 
speech has no bearing on either advocacy 
or incitement. What the faculty at Berke- 
ley voted is that the content of any 
speech should be free, not merely of 
prior restraint, but of any kind of re- 
striction. Such a position is not only 
legally untenable but morally irresponsi- 
ble. 

Let us test this by a few examples. 
Here are a few statements that have been 
circulated on the campuses of some 
American institutions of higher learning. 
I use letters for names. 


“X js an anti-Semite and notorious politi- 
cian whose change of religion faci itated 
his advance in the school system, and 
who is now under surveillance of the 
Commissioner of Accounts’ office for pos- 
sible fraud ... (He once sent a circular 
notice to his department chairmen asking 
them not to hire Jewish workers if they 
could help it).” 


“Y is a New Prexy stooge. Apparently 
Professor Y has decided to take the cue 
from his colleague Professor W, who by 
dint of loyalty to his President has risen 
to a professorship despite his limitations 
as a scholar in Mathematics . . . A certain 
W.S., a stooge of Y, who as an alumnus 
illegally participated in Student Council 
activities, has already reaped the harvest 
of his pro-administration stand. He has 
been appointed as a personnel director.” 


“Z is a charlatan, a ruthless exploiter. He 
g stands indicted on many other 

arges. He has appropšisgasd Prof. M’s 
Personality Rating Scale, changed the 
name of the Scale to Index, and “neg- 


lected” to mention in his publication of 
the scale that the Index was Prof. M’s 
Personality Rating Scale with Prof. M’s 
name omitted. He has had mimeographed, 
on college supplies by college employees 
at the expense of the college, a great deal 
of material which he has been using, for 
his private practice . . . A perusal of some 
of Dr. Z’s contributions to the pseudo- 


rine magazines such as Modern 
sychology justik es the nomination of 


him by prominent scientific psychologists 
as Public Charlatan No. 1. . psy = 


There are other statements that have 
been circulated which are even more 
rank, broadly insinuating that certain 
faculty members have been guilty of se- 
duction, trafficking in grades, and de- 
falcation of University funds. 

What would the Berkeley faculty of 
the University of California think of the 
“content” of these remarks, were they 
printed and widely distributed on and 
off the campus? This is no fanciful as- 
sumption since they actually appeared in 
leaflets and publications on an eastern 
campus in a campaign to discredit X, Y, 
and, Z politically. Would similar content 
of speech be privileged? I am informed 
that some Berkeley students have paraded 
with signs “Kerr is a cur!” Some of them 
apparently regarded this as a contribu- 
tion to free speech. “Content” takes in a 
lot of ground. It covers anything that 
may be said. But how long would the 
educational processes of a university re- 
main unaffected if students could with 
impunity slander and libel whomever 
they pleased? What remedy hasa teacher 
falsely charged with plagiarism or with 
having passed a failing student for a 
bribe? A public disavowal? Some sland- 
ers are spread by the very acts of dis- 
avowal. Should a faculty woman taxed 
with having slept with the chairman of 
the department to get a promotion write 
to the student newspaper denying that 
she slept with him—for that reason? 
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What is presupposed here is that a 
faculty has no right to require of stu- 
dents (or for that matter its own mem- 
bers) a standard of conduct in speech or 
behavior higher than what will enable 
students to stay out of jail. This is pre- 
posterous on its very face. For a univer- 
sity is fundamentally a community of 
scholars dedicated to the discovery and 
teaching of the truth. No one is com- 
pelled to seek entry to it. It has not only 
a legal and moral right but an educational 
obligation to raise its standards above 
that of the community whose law often 
expresses no more than the lowest com- 
mon denominator of what is necessary 
to prevent men from breaking the social 
peace. It can therefore require both of its 
students and faculty conformity with a 
code of manners, speech and conduct, 
provided it is not unreasonable or unjust, 
higher than what obtains in the market 
place. 

In any event it is impossible for any 
intelligent faculty to act on the principle 
explicitly affirmed by the overwhelming 
majority of the Berkeley faculty that the 
content of speech should be beyond any 
restriction by the University. There 
need be no prior restraint, but morally 
there cannot be impunity for any kind of 
utterance. 

The obvious truth of the matter is that 
after the Resolution of the Regents on 
November 20, a false issue bedeviled the 
situation. The students were granted 
everything that had been taken away 
from them when the strip of sidewalk 
outside the campus had been yanked 
from under their feet in September, It is 
simply not credible that, if after Novem- 
ber 20, the students had, say, collected 
funds for anti-segregation sit-ins in the 
South or even in California or enrolled 
volunteers for such actions, that the ad- 
ministration would have taken any ac- 
tion against them. And as a matter of 
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fact the FSM did set up its tables once 
more on November 24 without let or 
hindrance by the administration! Even 
the adherents of the FSM realized this. 
In effect the status quo ante September 
had been restored and liberalized by the 
elimination of some ambiguities in the 
administrative rulings. This explains why 
the third student sit-in on November 23 
fizzed. Only the hard core of the FSM 
kept up a half-hearted ranting, and even 
it was split. It was at this point, when the 
FSM agitation would have petered out, 
that the notices to appear for hearings 
before the Faculty Committee on Stu- 
dent Conduct were received by Savio 
and the Goldbergs. 


The Issues Shift 


The issue then shifted radically from 
one of policy to one of discipline and 
the justice of the proposed disciplinary 
action. Who would have imagined that 
a proposed disciplinary action involving 
four individuals would have convulsed 
the largest university in the country? 
The outery of the FSM leaders was that 
this was a betrayal of the agreement with 
President Kerr reached on October 2 
which prevented bloodshed on Sproul 
Plaza. Could they have been really ig- 
norant of the regents’ specific directive 
of November 20 to bring this discipli- 
nary action? Assume that the student 
leaders were persons of good faith, in- 
dignant at the betrayal of what they sin- 
cerely believed to have been the signed 
understanding of October 2. What would 
be their normal reaction to a notice to 
appear for a hearing before a Faculty 
Committee? They would jump at the 
opportunity to demonstrate the injustice 
of the charges and to denounce the ad- 
ministration for double dealing. They 
could have called as witnesses in their 
behalf the members of the faculty who 
had negotiated the agreement with the 


president and who would gladly have 
testified for them. They could have even 
pleaded that since they were under sus- 
pension after September 30, they were 
not bound by University rules. At the 
very least, they could have waited to see 
whether the Faculty Committee on Stu- 
dent Conduct would dismiss the charges 
against them before resorting to direct 
action which, even when it is justified, is 
always an instrument of last resort, But 
the student leaders did nothing of the 
sort. They weren’t interested in exonera- 
tion from the charges. They issued an 
ultimatum, carefully couched in language 
certain to provoke the administration, 
demanding on pain of “bringing the Uni- 
versity machine to a grinding halt,” to 
use the words of Savio, that all charges 
be dropped by noon December 2. This 
was a clear threat of a student strike! 
And as Stephen Weissman, another FSM 
leader, relates in his article in The New 
Leader, the decision and vote to call the 
student strike were taken even before the 
final sit-down was called which led to 
subsequent police action. He has ad- 
mitted even more. Had the administra- 
tion not sent out the notices to four FSM 
leaders to appear for a hearing, Weiss- 
man and his group were prepared to 
provoke the administration into bringing 
the police on campus by a public show- 
ing of obscene films against the walls of 
Sproul Hall. The importance of this can 
hardly be exaggerated because it shows 
how far the student leaders were pre- 
pared to go independently of the manner 
in which the sit-in terminated. It shows 
they were out to bring about the very 
state of affairs which they pretended 
subsequently to deplore—a state of affairs 
which they cleverly exploited to enlist 
both student and faculty sentiment on 
their side. 

And the administration played right 
into their hands—as it had done all along! 


IV 


Clark Kerr’s Errors 

Everyone seems convinced, with rea- 
son, that the administration made errors 
in handling the situation at Berkeley, But 
I have found no analysis of what the 
errors consisted in. Even Dr. Kerr, who 
frankly avows that the administration 
fumbled and floundered, is still puzzled 
about the situation. “The worst thing 
is,” he acknowledges, “that I still don’t 
know how we should have handled it.” 
There is no space to go into the matter 
in depth. But his first great mistake, on 
his arrival at the campus from his trip 
abroad, was his failure to rescind the 
order barring the use of the Bancroft 
Strip, since he realized that the decision 
was wrong “both in the action itself and 
the way it was done.” A man of his in- 
tellectual candor and moral courage 
should not have hesitated out of fear 
of losing administrative face. He endured 
much greater humiliation later, and 
everyone knew that the order did not 
emanate from him. To be sure, the situa- 
tion was complicated by the division of 
authority, by the fact of campus au- 
tonomy, and the primary role of the 
chancellor in administering the rules of 
discipline. I am not minimizing the diffi- 
culties; but in a crisis educational states- 
manship must find ways of coping with 
the rules and, by the proper use of psy- 
chology and authority, of inducing those 
involved to undertake proper action. 

His second great mistake was in not 
drawing the proper lessons from the first 
sit-ins and the narrowly averted mass 
violence and bloodshed on Sproul Plaza 
at the time of entrapment of the police 
car. Dr. Kerr has been criticized in some 
quarters for capitulating to the student 
leaders. Instead of criticisms he deserves 
the highest credit for yielding at this 
time, instead of insisting on law enforce- 
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ment and thus giving the student leaders 
the martyrs they so obviously wanted. 
His error lay in not grasping the enormity 
of what he was now up against, the in- 
transigence of a skilled group of organ- 
izers of dissent prepared to go to almost 
any length to get their way. He under- 
estimated his opponents, and the effec- 
tiveness of the combination of intense 
fanaticism about goals and maximum 
flexibility in the means of fighting for 
them. When he did identify them, he 
overestimated the willingness of faculty 
moderates to dissociate themselves from 
the radical student leadership. 


Role of Senate 


It is at this point that he should have 
brought the Faculty Senate into the pic- 
ture focally, entrusting to them the ne- 
gotiation and implementation of the rules 
governing student behavior. This could 
have been achieved by a series of special 
meetings with the faculty acting as a 
committee of the whole. Had faculty 
committees taken over discussions with 
all student groups, the duly elected, like 
the Associated Students of the Univer- 
sity of California, as well as the FSM, 
their reports would have given the fac- 
ulty a better idea of what the leadership 
of the FSM was really after. Even if mat- 
ters had developed to a showdown, the 
faculty, except for a small group sym- 
pathetic with the ideals of the student 
leaders, instead of condoning the final 
mass illegal sit-in would have strongly 
condemned it, and imposed appropriate 
disciplinary penalties on all who engaged 
in it, Although, strictly speaking, this was 
a problem for the chancellor working 
with the Berkeley faculty. Dr. Kerr 
could have inspired these activities with- 
out taking a more conspicuous public 
role than he was later forced to assume. 

Dr. Kerr must have done yeoman 
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work in restraining the Regents from tak- 
ing further disciplinary action against 
the suspended students, inducing them to 
approve their reinstatement, and to au- 
thorize opening up the campus to all 
student political activities except organi- 
zation for illegal off-campus activity. 
(This last phrase, as we have seen, is a 
mistake. But it need not have been en- 
forced unless and until the off-campus 
illegal activity affected an educational 
interest of the University.) With respect 
to the second resolution in which the 
regents instructed the administration to 
bring disciplinary actions for rowdy and 
violent behavior connected with the 
events of October 1-2, Dr. Kerr’s posi- 
tion is not clear. If the agreement with 
the students promised them immunity 
for all actions through October 2 and 
not September 30, he should have pointed 
that out to the Regents. If he had done so, 
it is not likely that they would have re- 
pudiated him. Since apparently he did 
not protest, he must have been honestly 
convinced that the agreement exempted 
actions only through September 30. Even 
so, it is hard to believe that Dr. Kerr was 
so unimaginative as to fail to calculate 
the effect of this directive, however mild 
and morally justified it appeared to him, 
on the extremist leaders and their follow- 
ers, now in disarray. So far as I have 
been able to discover, some of the faculty 
members who drafted the agreement, 
Professors Feuer and Glazer, were under 
the impression that its provisions in all 
likelihood promised immunity for the 
students through October 2. This was 
Not written into the agreement, and they 
can recall only the verbal assurance of 
the likelihood. This, however, is not con- 
firmed by other participants in the ne- 
gotiations. Almost no one knew at the 
time that the charges against the students 
involved acts and threats of violence by 
them. They thought that the offense 


charged was solely a violation of Univer- 
sity regulations. Under the circumstances 
the students, it seems to. me, were justi- 
fied in believing that the immunity ex- 
tended through October 2; and, if they 
had pleaded their cause to the Faculty 
Committee, I have no doubt that the 
charges against them would have been 
dropped despite the Regents’ resolution. 


The Ailment of Governor Brown 

The next great error was committed 
not, as I originally thought, by Dr. Kerr 
but by Governor Brown, who has long 
suffered from a constitutional ailment 
known as foot-in-the-mouth disease. As 
a rule the best way to handle a student 
sit-down is to let it run its course except 
where destruction of life and property 
is imminent. The longer the sit-downs, 
the greater the hardships imposed on the 
other students. Sooner or later the stu- 
dents who had seized Sproul Hall would 
have been driven out by their own stink. 
Instead of dragging them out, the build- 
ing should have been cordoned off, pre- 
venting for the sake of safety any fur- 
ther ingress after the students were in. 
Just as soon as the students marched on 
Sproul Hall, the president should have 
called an emergency meeting of the Fac- 
ulty Senate and the students put on 
notice by appropriate resolution of the 
faculty to vacate the premises on pain of 
expulsion. Perhaps this would have in- 
duced the governor to hold off bringing 
in the police. 

Two further errors, if avoided, even 
after the students had been removed, 
might have prevented the rout of reason 
and the triumph of fear at the final fac- 
ulty meeting. Instead of addressing the 
huge outdoor gathering at the Greek 
theater, Dr. Kerr should have called an 
emergency meeting of the faculty and 
presented the proposals of University 


chairmen headed by Professor Scalapino 
for faculty action. Negotiations with stu- 
dent organizations could have followed. 
As Dr. Kerr knows from his labor ex- 
perience, details cannot be worked out 
at a mass assembly of 15,000 people. 
Finally, Dr. Kerr should have attended 
the final faculty meeting and actively 
participated in the critical discussion of a 
set of proposals which a considerable 
section of the faculty voted for on the 
strength of false but artfully disseminated 
rumors that the proposals—which were 
in effect a stinging rebuke to him and an 
endorsement of the student action!—had 
his approval. He should not have been 
deterred by the fear that some members 
of the faculty might have regarded his 
presence as supererogative or been dis- 
couraged by the evidence that in reac- 
tion to the police intervention a sizable 
portion of the faculty, by far not a ma- 
jority, had turned against him. For he 
was defending the common cause—the 
integrity of the educational process, the 
relative autonomy of the University, and 
its independence from threats of coer- 
cion. - 

Whatever the mistakes of President 
Kerr and Chancellor Strong, they have 
suffered punishment far in excess of any- 
thing warranted—and at the hands of a 
faculty whom they have served better 
than previous administrations. President 
Kerr’s activities have been sufficiently 
notable in the defense of academic free- 
dom to earn him an award from the 
AAUP, an organization so jealous of the 
prerogatives of faculty members that, 
according to one of its founders, Arthur 
Lovejoy, it has neglected to uphold 
proper professional standards of conduct. 

One need only read the extravagant 
language of the resolution adopted at the 
national St. Louis meeting of the AAUP 
in the Spring of 1964, praising Dr. Kerr’s 
liberalism in thought and practice, to 
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realize how unjustly he has been char- 
acterized by the FSM leaders and their 
faculty supporters. “No man,” said the 
Romans, “suddenly becomes base,” and 
a “great liberal” does not become a “foul 
reactionary” overnight. Chancellor Ed- 
ward Strong obviously made errors of 
judgment in September, but like Presi- 
dent Kerr, far from being the snorting 
bureaucratic ogre lampooned by student 
leaders, he can be classified with more 
justice as a person with strong liberal 
convictions. Neither one waited until 
the civil rights movement became popu- 
lar to support programs extending de- 
mocracy in the fields of labor, education, 
and public housing. That they should 
become the target of envenomed attack 
as illiberal and reactionary seems strange 
until we examine the position of the lead- 
ing attackers. 


V 
FSM Strategies 


There has been a great deal written 
about the generational conflict, about the 
sense of alienation, the absence of mean- 
ing and the meaning of its absence in an 
attempt to explain what happened at 
Berkeley. Much of it seems to me to be 
sheer mythology, written with a breezy 
dogmatism about matters of dubious rel- 
evance to the actual events and the re- 
sponsibility for their occurrence. Ideas 
and friendships are sufficient to sustain 
most students as they mature into per- 
sons. The college can supply only the 
first by effective teaching, students must 
find their own friendships. Neither one 
nor the other is a function merely of 
size. Students can be bored at a small 
college, and inspired at a large one, and 
conversely. It is the caliber of members 
of the faculty, their interest in teaching, 
and in the students as human beings 
which is decisive. 
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What happened at Berkeley, of course, 
did not occur in a vacuum. But those 
who played the greatest role in making 
things happen were the leaders of the 
FSM. They made no bones about the 
fact that their aim was to bring about a 
situation on the Berkeley campus very 
much like the one that resulted in con- 
sequences of the sit-ins and strike. They 
consistently refused to use available op- 
portunities to bring about “a peaceful 
and orderly change” in existing regula- 
tions deemed either unnecessary or un- 
just. They could have petitioned the 
Faculty Academic Senate to hear and 
act on their appeals. Instead they resorted 
to organized illegal action, to threats of 
violence and some actual violence, to 
boycott and mass picketing that threw 
the University into turmoil for almost 
the entire fall semester and made normal 
educational activity impossible. 

It was clear that the leaders of the 
FSM had hoped to get their martyrs at 
the time their followers put up mass re- 
sistance to the police arrest of Weinberg. 
They were jubilant when the police 
were finally called in to clear Sproul 
Hall. Savio declared at the FSM rally of 
December 1, “We will march into Sproul 
Hall tomorrow and stay there until they 
take us off to jail.” The sit-in was to have 
no limited duration. In addition, a strike 
was proclaimed to bring “the University 
machine to a grinding halt” barring capit- 
ulation by the University, which Savio 
himself had declared would be naive to 
expect. 

Once the police action had been taken, 
Savio astutely used this fact to rally ad- 
ditional student support. In FSM leaf- 
lets, distributed December 3, calling for 
“Strike!” students who opposed the sit-ins 
were told: “Jt does not matter whether 
you support a particular tactic—the mat- 
ter is that the police are on our campus 

. there are only two sides . . . you 


must choose yours... support your fel- 
low students. Join them in a massive uni- 
versity wide strike.” The leaflets did not 
say, of course, that Savio’s tactic was 
designed to bring the police on campus. 
This was his real hope. For it alone could 
bolster up the sagging morale of the 
FSM. No wonder he cried: “This is 
wonderful!” when the police began to 
clear Sproul Hall. 

The strategy of the FSM leaders was 
obvious to anyone who is informed about 
the psychology and practice of some 
irresponsible factional radical groups in 
the United States. In broad outline, it 
runs something like this: Organize a Com- 
mittee for Free Milk for Babies of In- 
digent Mothers. Couple this demand for 
free milk (already available through wel- 
fare agencies) with a series of political 
demands not related to free milk, like 
Hands Off Cuba! or Unilateral Nuclear 
Disarmament! or Withdraw from Viet- 
nam! Organize a noisy sit-in on the busy 
premises of some office building, and ar- 
range for maximum publicity. Refuse re- 
peated requests to leave the seized prem- 
ises. When police finally arrive to remove 
the demonstrators make a great outcry 
that those who ordered the police in, 
or approved their action, are monsters 
opposed to free milk for babies, and to 
indigent mothers, too! Sometimes the 
slogan employed as a decoy is Peace! 
or Free Speech! to the embarrassment of 
those groups that genuinely believe in 
peace and free speech. 

Judging by what could publicly be 
heard on campus, there was no basic 
issue of free speech at Berkeley. Speech 
was so free that some members of the 
FSM, having exhausted the vocabulary 
of political extremism, felt they could 
only enjoy their freedom by publicly 
reveling in the obscenities of filthy 
speech. And certainly after November 
20, there was no doubt that all the con- 


stitutional freedoms recognized by the 
highest court in the land obtained. Ob- 
viously, the organization and agitation 
for illegal off-campus activities in the 
nature of the case can have no constitu- 
tional protection. The issue here is mainly 
who exercises the regulation. This has 
nothing to do with free speech. 


Reasons, Motives, Demands 

As has been pointed out by Professor 
Lewis Feuer and others, the main prob- 
lem of the leaders of the FSM was to 
find issues which would enable them to 
keep the situation embroiled even after 
the administration and regents had made 
concessions retrieving their original er- 
rors. What the leaders of the FSM were 
obviously after was to bring the Uni- 
versity to a halt not in the interests of 
free speech but for other reasons. 

What are those reasons? The answer 
to this question is not simple. Listening to 
Savio denounce “the military-industrial 
complex” which allegedly dominates the 
university, and repeated outcries against 
the educational establishment, it is ob- 
vious that neither free speech nor civil 
rights was the basic issue in the eyes of 
the leaders of the FSM. We are indebted 
to one of them, Stephen Weissman, for 
spelling this out in an article, entitled 
“What the Students Want” (New Leader, 
January 4, 1964). The FSM, we are told, 
is making a “very complex political de- 
mand.” This demand goes beyond the 
power to use University facilities “to 
organize illegal acts in the community 
at large.” It is related to a whole series 
of other demands to reform and recon- 
struct the University of California, whose 
educational process has been perverted 
by the “contradictions” (objective, of 
course!) of capitalism, and of capitalism 
in the era of the cold war. “Big business 
buys researched knowledge as well as the 
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two batches a year of technicians and 
intellectual servicemen needed to man- 
age and operate the economic establish- 
ment.” That is why “training replaces 
education” and threatens the intellectual 
and academic freedom of the teachers 
and students as well as civil rights. Kerr 
is the ideologist of this system—a system 
whose contradictions must be “related to 
the more pervasive contradictions in the 
society at large.” The faculty and stu- 
dents must join forces to change this sys- 
tem. At the very least they must “par- 
ticipate in making those decisions which 
affect them.” As for the students, “they 
will be reluctant to advise when they 
have the power to bargain.” Since the 
regents have refused to accept the faculty 
stand endorsing the FSM position, “fur- 
ther demonstrations are a distinct possi- 
bility,” and “if this obstacle is hurdled, 
there is still the problem of weakening 
the structural ties between university and 
industry.” (The word, “industry,” is a 
slip. It should read “capitalism.” After 
all, the young comrade has forgotten 
that “industry” will exist under social- 
ism, too.) 

Mr. Weissman concludes: “In place 
of a board of regents selected from and 
responsive to the economic establishment, 
the university community should be gov- 
erned by persons selected by and re- 
sponsible to the faculty, and where ap- 
propriate, to the student body. Only 
with structural changes of this type can 
the multiversity be resisted.” 

For the moment let us not assess the 
validity of these ideas—it would be less 
cruel to ignore some of them than to 
take them seriously—but appraise their 
significance for the FSM as a movement. 
Mr. Weissman is the Chairman of the 
Berkeley Graduate Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee—the largest single group in the 
FSM. This is an official leader’s view of 
what the FSM is after! I doubt whether 
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more than a handful of students and 
faculty members are aware of these goals 
of the FSM—goals which in the eyes of 
the FSM leaders are furthered by any 
actions that bring the educational “estab- 
lishment” into chaos. But in their sec- 
tarian zeal they forget that one can still 
oppose capitalism and war—after all, the 
only valid reason for supporting the cold 
war is to prevent a hot one!—without 
destroying the hard won ideals of aca- 
demic freedom. 


The Gray Eminence 

Anyone who understands the meaning 
of a university and the meaning of an 
ideology, either in the Marxist or the 
more popular sense, knows that the 
American university has no ideology. It 
has mostly problems—and deficits. The 
greatest of its problems is to win, some- 
times to preserve, its educational auton- 
omy from all sorts of pressure groups in 
religion, politics, agriculture and business 
—happily, not yet from politicalized stu- 
dent bodies. Clark Kerr is not the ideol- 
ogist of the American university or even 
of the University of California. 

The FSM, on the other hand, definitely 
has an ideology both in the Marxist and 
in the popular sense. In the Marxist 
sense, it imagines it is fighting a great 
battle for free speech, and deceives itself 
and others in the belief that any restric- 
tions on act or utterance except those 
imposed by a court constitutes a denial 
of the sacred rights of a citizen. As well 
say that compulsory chapel or ROTC 
or Gym I violate the Bill of Rights! The 
leaders of the FSM also have an ideology 
in the popular not the Marxist sense, 
since they are not deceiving themselves . 
but only their followers with their talk 
about free speech. This ideology is ex- 
pressed in the article by Stephen Weiss- 
man and in Mario Savio’s speeches. But 


the fount of its soap-box puerilities is the 
more than fifty-year-old youth, Hal 
Draper, the gray Eminence of the Steer- 
ing Committee of the FSM. 

It would not be necessary to mention 
Mr. Draper except for the fact that the 
student leaders take so much of their 
line from him. His pamphlet, The Mind 
of Clark Kerr, is distributed by the FSM 
and has been called the source book of 
its diatribes. It is as faithful an account 
of Kerr’s educational ideals as Julius 
Streicher’s caricatures of the Jews. Dra- 
per was a Trotskyist who left the So- 
cialist Party when the Trotskyists were 
exposed as a faction conspiring to take 
over the Party in flagrant violation of the 
pledged word of their leaders to refrain 
from factionalism—the condition of 
their acceptance. I do not know what 
his current political views are except that 
he is not an orthodox Trotskyist and no 
longer regards Russia as a worker's state. 
I recall that, like the Trotskyists, he op- 
posed the war against Hitler. The Trot- 
skyists offered several grounds, one of 
them that Roosevelt was as great if not 
a greater enemy of the American work- 
ing class than Hitler. Whatever the 
grounds for Draper’s position, it would 
have lèd to the enslavement of the free 
world including the American working 
class; and whatever his political views 
are today, his polemical manners and 
style of thinking are like those of the 
Trotskyists. The student leaders of the 
FSM are indifferent or confused about 
doctrines—theirs is the radicalism of 
mood and violent gesture—but they ob- 
viously have been influenced by Dra- 
per’s polemical manners and style of 
thinking. 


Compulsive Minds 


The phenomenology of the Trotskyist 
mind reveals two compulsive tendencies. 


One is a desire to prove to Stalinists, (to- 
day to the officials of the Communist 
Party) that despite the denunciation of 
Trotskyists as counterrevolutionary trai- 
tors, they are the purest and most revo- 
lutionary of all. In consequence, in ev- 
ery concrete situation the Trotskyists 
will take the extremest position possible, 
always the leftest of the left. The recon- 
structed “Stalinists” can always be re- 
lied on for a certain degree of responsi- 
bility—to the interests of the Soviet 
Union; but the Trotskyists are proudly 
irresponsible since all they need do is 
trump the Stalinists with a more daring 
proposal. 

The second compulsive tendency of 
the Trotskyist mind is to concentrate 
most of their attacks, whenever they are 
part of a radical coalition, on liberals 
and democratic socialists in order to 
prove that the latter are preparing the 
ground for fascists, or proto-fascists, or 
almost-fascists despite their “subjective 
intentions.” Normally this makes for hi- 
larious reading. This second tendency is 
apparent in Draper’s pamphlet. Accord- 
ing to Draper, the world view behind 
Kerr’s book The Uses of the University 
is Orwellian 1984. Kerr professes that 
he is just a historian describing the tend- 
encies that make for 1984. But this can- 
dor, says Draper, is a fake. It is “an 
intellectual imposture.” Indeed, “by add- 
in a single sentence, Kerr’s book would 
become the work of a proto-fascist ide- 
ologue.” (Italics in original.) 

Draper does not tell us what the sen- 
tence is and how long it would have to 
be but since the sentence is not there he 
admits that Kerr is not a proto-fascist 
ideologue. But, insists Draper, any man 
who accepts the future on the basis of a 


- “scientific” prediction (even if he doesn’t 


approve it) is taking a political stand. He 
is helping to bring that future about. 
Kerr, in the introduction to a book on an 
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altogether different subject, Industrial- 
ism and Industrial Man, in 1960 wrote 
that he was presenting his views to aid 
understanding of this moment in history 
and possibly “as a guide to the next 
stage.” This proves, says Draper in a 
typical abuse of context, that Kerr “is 
seeking to assist the transformation to- 
ward the New Slavery.” (Italics in origi- 
nal.) 

It turns out that even though Kerr 
doesn’t approve, his very “mode of be- 
ing” makes him a proto-fascist after all, 
consciously assisting to bring about the 
New Slavery. Draper gravely declares: 
“There is no academic right to grease 
the road to fascism in the name of ‘scien- 
tific’ detachment.” No academic right 
means that Kerr cannot even claim aca- 
demic freedom to peddle these danger- 
ous intellectual wares in a university. 
Communists, of course, even members of 
the Communist Party which gives in- 
structions to its teacher members to 
abuse their educational trust, have a right 
to teach in the University. Clark Kerr, 
greasing the road to Fascism, has not! 
Mr. Draper is a librarian in a university 
in which Clark Kerr as president pro- 
tects him from those who have the same 
conception of academic freedom as Mr. 
Draper. How lucky for Clark Kerr that 
he is not a librarian in a university in 
which Mr. Draper is president! 

This is the mind which nourishes the 
leaders of the FSM movement. I do not 
wish to imply that Draper is the only 
influence that has played on them, even if 
he is the most important. Other extremist 
tendencies have also been present. 

It is not the minds or ideas of the FSM 
leaders, however, that are dangerous. 
They need only be exposed to critical 
discussion. It is their actions which de- 
serve the strongest condemnation, and 
on two grounds. 
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Grounds of Condemnation 


The first is their systematic attempt to 
bypass the duly constituted and demo- 
cratically elected heads of the student 
body, the ASUC, who, although sympa- 
thetic to the specific demands of the 
FSM, disapproved of their tactics and 
wished to negotiate with the administra- 
tion and faculty. The student leaders of 
the FSM, who talked about democracy 
but did not practice it, in response to 
this criticism denigrated the ASUC, as a 
company union. When this response 
failed of its effect, they claimed that the 
ASUC was not representative, that the 
graduate students had been “disfran- 
chised from the Student Government in 
1959.” (“Disfranchised” is the word also 
used on page 13 of the Preliminary Re- 
port, “The Berkeley Free Speech Con- 
troversy,” prepared by a self-styled Fact- 
Finding Committee of Graduate Political 
Scientists which contains no facts preju- 
dicial to the FSM.) The actual facts turn 
out to be that, far from being disfran- 
chised, in April 1959 the graduate stu- 
dents were allowed to withdraw after 
1,300 of them had petitioned for “disas- 
sociation” from the ASUC and for relief 
from paying the fees involved. The 
move was upheld in a poll of graduate 
students. Finally, when the student body, 
misled by the leaders of the FSM and 
angered by the mistakes of the governor 
and administration, was aroused, the 
leaders of the FSM set out to contest the 
posts of the ASUC in the student elec- 
tions in order to capture what they had 
labeled a company union, 

The second and morally the gravest 
dereliction was the abuse of the principle 
of civil disobedience in a democracy, the 
needless risk of mass violence and blood- 
shed, thus opening the door to a politi- 
calization of the University which may 
weaken and compromise the degree of 


University autonomy achieved in the 
past. Whatever the gains of the FSM, 
and the situation is now back to where 
it was in September before the first rul- 
ing, they could have been achieved with- 
out the sit-downs and sit-ins. 


On Civil Disobedience 
Civil disobedience, since it violates the 
democratic rule that abuses in a democ- 
racy must be remedied by legal means, 
should be employed only in extreme situ- 
ations, where no other legal remedies are 
available, and in behalf of a great and 
noble cause like national freedom in In- 
dia or civic freedom in the United States. 
The doctrine which inspired Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. was drawn from the 
teachings of Gandhi and Tolstoy. “I am 
here,” said Gandhi before the British 
Court in Ahmedabad, “to invite and 
cheerfully submit to the highest penalty 
that can be inflicted upon me for what 
in law is a deliberate crime and what 
appears to me to be the highest duty of 
a citizen.” And later to his own country- 
men: “Rivers of blood may have to flow 
before we gain our freedom, but it must 
be our blood.” In summarizing the ra- 
tionale of non-violent resistance to evil, 
Dr. King said at Oslo: 
We will not obey unjust laws. We will 
do this peacefully, openly, cheerfully, 
because our aim is to persuade. We adopt 
the means of non-violence because our 
end is a community at peace with itself. 
We will to de with words, but 
if our wor fail. we will try to persuade 
with our acts of civil disobedience. We 
will always be willing to talk and seek a 
fair compromise, but we are ready to 
suffer when necessary and even risk our 
lives to become witnesses to the truth 
as we see it.* 


Both Gandhi and Dr. King stress the 
fact that while they would not submit 


* I am indebted to the writings of Dr. Milton 
Konvitz for these quotations on civil disobedi- 
ence. 


submit to the penalties by those 
unjust laws. 
These doctrines and are not 


should be formulated to forbid or com- 
mand university authorities to restrict 


to desegregate its schools, the sit-in may 
be justified on its premises but not on a 
bridge or highway miles away used by 
out-of-town motorists. If a university re- 
fuses to register Negro students, a sit-in 
may be justified in its administration 
building, not in its boiler or fire-control 
rooms. If students regard the setting up 
of tables on campus as a non-negotiable 
issue comparable to the great causes of 
civil freedom and independence, their 
civil disobedience would be expressed by 
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setting-up tables, not by seizing the ad- 
ministration building or striking classes 
to close down the university. 

And once the FSM leaders bravely 
defy the dreadful rules of the university 
and chase the administrators from their 
offices, the ethics of civil disobedience 
require that they cheerfully accept the 
punishment they voluntarily invited in- 
stead of making loud lamentation or 
whining complaint about the enforce- 
ment of the law. When Thoreau refused 
to pay his tax, he didn’t run for the hills 
or refuse to plead, 

It is obvious that for the FSM leaders, 
the sit-in as a form of civil disobedience 
is just a tactical “gimmick.” They are not 
pacifists; their mentor agrees with Lenin 
and Trotsky about the role of pacifism 
in the struggle against capitalism. Aware 
that the trivialization of the civil dis- 
obedience movement can only end in 
making them absurd, they strive with 
desperate rhetoric to identify their cause 
with the cause of the civil rights move- 
ment in Mississippi, their danger in Cali- 
fornia with the dangers of the Mississippi 
martyrs, and their opponents, Kerr, 
Strong and the faculty critics of the FSM, 
with the conscienceless Mississippi of- 
ficials who have trampled the Bill of 
Rights into the dust. Savio’s contemptu- 
ous remarks about Dr. King’s principle of 
non-violent civil disobedience speaks vol- 
umes about his real views on the use of 
violence. 


Effrontery and the Microphone 
What adds to the moral offensiveness 
of the behavior of the FSM leaders is 
their unexampled effrontery and arro- 
gance. One reads with astonishment in 
the Heyman Report of their invasion and 
interference with a University function 
as early as September 28. I know of no 
other faculty which would tolerate be- 
havior of this kind, a disruption of an 
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official meeting carried out in open de- 
fiance of requests to leave. Whoever 
heard of negotiations with students pre- 
faced by ultimata from them—“Yield 
within twenty-four hours or else—”? 
Where except at political mectings is a 
microphone grabbed in the way Savio 
grabbed the microphone at the ill-fated 
Greek theater meeting? “Horrendous!” 
he proclaims of the Regents declaration of 
December 18 which even the Emergency 
Executive Committee of the Academic 
Senate, after the Senate had capitulated 
to the FSM at its meeting of December 
8, professed to find quite encouraging on 
the whole. A “sell-out” and “a violation 
of the spirit of the December 8 resolu- 
tion,” declares Miss Myra Jehlem, a mem- 
ber of the FSM Executive Committee, of 
the Report of the Academic Freedom 
Committee on how to implement the sur- 
render to the FSM. “We will sue The 
New York Times,” threatened leaders of 
the FSM, these impassioned advocates of 
free speech, in their interview with Mr. 
Raskin of its editorial staff, for printing 
my original article on “Academic Free- 
dom and the Rights of Students” (Janu- 
ary 3, 1965). 

The Berkeley episode was not only 
unprecedented in the history of American 
education; unprecedented were the gall 
and tone of contemptuous arrogance the 
leaders of the FSM took toward the ad- 
ministration and faculty. “We made 
monkeys out of them!” crowed one of 
their supporters in an abusive but re- 
vealing letter to me. And actually the 
leaders of the FSM were acting on a 
maxim that can best be rendered in a 
Jewish idiom: “When dealing with 
Yolden, Chutzpah becomes Chochmab!” 
When dealing with the simple-minded, 
nerve becomes wisdom! Who were the 
simple-minded in the Berkeley situation? 
To answer this question we must examine 


the sad, sad role of the faculty at the 
University of California. 


VI 


Claims of Victory 

The role the faculty played is de- 
scribed by Mr. Draper in a speech (Jan- 
uary 9) defending the leaders of the 
FSM, acting under his tutelage, against 
the charge that the FSM could have done 
as well or better by different methods, 
methods more “reasonable” and less “in- 
transigeant.” 


But it’s not true. And the proof that it 
was not true came on December 8th, 
when the “intransigeants” were satisfied 
—weren’t they, that day, when the Aca- 
demic Senate's resolution was ad 
which adopted the position of the $ 
Now remember, this is what it was all 
about. It was this—the question of “free 
speech” and the rights of social and po- 
litical activity—which the Academic Sen- 
ate adopted. That was it. . . . And it was 
on this issue that, at this time, the FSM 
smashed the “non- iable” position of 
President Kerr and the administration, 
and won the faculty to support its posi- 
tion. Now I tell you that this was a 
titanic achievement. It had never been 
achieved before by any student movement 
in this country. I say that as an expert on 
the subject. . . . I was, in the 1930s, a 
member of the first national committee 
of the American Student Union . . . In 
1934 and ’35, I and another chap organ- 
ized the very largest of the student anti- 
war strikes of these years. [At these 
strikes, students took the Oxford Oath 
never to bear arms in defense of their 
Ei Hitler was already rearming! 
HJ 

And I tell you solemnly that nowhere, 
at no time in this country, has any stu- 
dent protest ever scored such a smashing 
achievement [as this one] over a hostile 
administration. 


Mr. Draper is wrong in his dogmatic 
contention that no other method but the 
violation of law would have succeeded in 


was much more vehement than to illegal 
student picketing for civil rights for 
Negroes off campus. Yet Dr. Kerr had 
been able to reverse Regents policy with- 
out benefit of student sit-ins, Had they 
occurred, the ban probably would never 
have been rescinded. And even before 
that, under President Sproul in 1956, 
faculty and students had been able to re- 
vise Rule 17, the regulation which barred 
political activity on campus, without any 
sit-ins. 

Nonetheless, Draper is justified in 

iming a smashing victory. It was a 
victory which, with the help of the over- 
whelming majority of the faculty, 
smashed the traditions of orderly educa- 
tional process and opened the gates to the 
politicalization of the American uni- 
versity system. Although the leaders of 
the FSM may not press their luck further, 
their actions will probably inspire others. 


Faculty Committees Report 

How did all this come about? Certain 
relevant facts must be considered. The 
first is that the Faculty Senate was origi- 
nally vested by the State Legislature with 
disciplinary authority in enforcement of 
University rules. It subsequently re- 
linquished this power formally to the 
Regents who then entrusted it to the 
administration. The faculty, however, 
could always express its position on mat- 
ters that had a bearing on educational 
policy, which is still officially in its prov- 
ince, The issues of substance and disci- 
pline created by the conflict between the 
FSM and the administration were defi- 
nitely within the purview of educational 
policy. There was nothing to prevent the 
Faculty from taking a stand on these 
issues or considering appeals made to it. 
And it did take a stand! On several oc- 
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casions before the final FSM sit-down, it 
condemned the use of “force and vio- 
lence” on the campus but without specific 
reference to the FSM. It also failed to 
repudiate the action of the administra- 
tion, which it could have and should have 
done, at its October meeting. It referred 
the issue and problems to its Academic 
Freedom Committee. At its meeting of 
November 24, it defeated two resolu- 
tions. The first motion, defeated by a 
vote of 274 to 261, proposed to limit 
University regulation of student speech 
and activity only to the extent “necessary 
to prevent undue interference with other 
University affairs.” The second resolu- 
tion defeated sought to establish a new 
Faculty Committee to deal specifically 
with student political conduct. 

Up to this point, the majority of the 
faculty, whatever its doubts about the 
administration, seemed opposed to the 
FSM primarily because of its resort to 
the disorderly and illegal tactics of 
campus sit-downs. After the students 
were removed by the police from Sproul 
Hall, an agreement was reached between 
the department chairmen and President 
Kerr to restore educational peace and 
order on the campus (the so-called 
Scalapino proposals). These were pre- 
sented at a Convocation of Faculty and 
students at the Greek theater on De- 
cember 7. The chairmen were over- 
whelmingly behind the Scalapino pro- 
posals and discussed them with their 
respective departments before the con- 
vocation. Although there was some dis- 
agreement with these proposals expressed 
in some departments, there is little doubt 
that they were acceptable to most of 
the faculty. 

Of the five points in the Scalapino 
proposals, the two which are most rele- 
vant in understanding the nature of the 
subsequent triumph of the FSM leaders 
are, first, the promise of complete disci- 
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for the actions of all 
students involved in the events prior to 
and inclusive of December 3, and, second, 
the statement that “the Department 
Chairmen believe that the acts of civil 
disobedience on December 2 and 3 were 
unwarranted and that they obstruct ra- 
tional and fair consideration of the 
grievances brought forward by the stu- 
dents” (my italics). 

What the mass meeting in the Greek 
theater was supposed to accomplish has 
remained mystifying to me as well as to 
others who have described its proceed- 
ings. And once Savio had reached the 
microphone, he should have been per- 
mitted to talk and not been dragged away 
and then given access to it again—an 
opportunity he cleverly exploited by 
substituting a brief announcement for his 
intended harangue, thus giving the im- 
pression to some naive minds that all he 
had desired in the first place was to Co- 
operate with the purposes of the meeting. 
He had made no request to be permitted 
to broadcast an announcement. 

At the final Academic Senate meeting 
the next day, not by so much as a word 
did the adopted resolutions condemn the 
tactics and behavior of the FSM. On the 
contrary. A motion to amend these 
resolutions, which was interpreted as a 
minimal rebuke for the FSM, was over- 
whelmingly defeated. The faculty thus 
explicitly refused to condemn “the law- 
lessness” of the FSM action. Coupled 
with the demand for a complete amnesty 
for the arrested students, this was tanta- 
mount to an approval of the sit-in actions. 
What was condemned in effect were the 
policies of the Regents, President Kerr 
and his entire adminstration, the past 
policies of the faculty itself, and the post- 
tion of the hundred-odd members of the 
faculty who opposed this capitulation to 
the demands of the leaders of the FSM- 
Draper was justified in crowing over the 
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the resolutions 
of the two hundred,” says The Report 
of the Fact-Finding Committee of Grad- 


ent to speak for himself or his admin- 
istration. The vote rolls in to the cheers 
and jeers of a huge crowd of students 
and non-students massed outside the as- 
sembly hall of what must be regarded 
as the strangest faculty meeting in the 
history of American education. 

It is this approval of student lawlessness 
on the part of the faculty, no matter what 
its alleged causes—ignorance of the facts, 
resentment against the administration, 
weariness with the whole business, con- 
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professor of biochemistry included as 
one of five questions on his final exami- 
nation: “In your opinion, what were the 
events, conditions, acts, and other factors 


who could answer the other questions 
based on their knowledge of the course 
work were not compelled to answer it. 
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It is difficult to tell which shows greater 
contempt for the standards of academic 
integrity—the actions themselves or the 
justifications offered for them. 

In view of this behavior, I have been 
asked on what grounds I can justify my 
educational philosophy that the faculty 
should have the ultimate authority to de- 
termine all basic policies of education 
and discipline in the university. I can 
only reply by paraphrasing a remark of 
Justice Frankfurter—the appeal from the 
decision of an unenlightened faculty 
must beimade to the decision of an en- 
lightened faculty. There is no need for 
administrative or political action which 
would further undermine the relative 
autonomy of the university. The need 
is for further reflection by the faculty. 
Nonetheless, if and when a faculty per- 
sistently refuses to exercise its responsi- 
bility, or systematically abuses it, it runs 
the risk of provoking representatives of 
the public, which after all underwrites 
its cost heavily, into actions directed 
against the abuses. 

In what follows I shall attempt to con- 
tribute to the process of reflection by 
examining not the causes of the actions of 
the Berkeley faculty but the grounds 
offered in defense of them. 


VI 


A considerable mass of literature by 
members of the Berkeley faculty justify- 
ing their actions already exists. That they 
should have felt it necessary to explain 
and to defend their refusal to condemn 
student lawlessness is natural enough in 
view of the bewilderment of their col- 
leagues elsewhere. But the character of 
the explanations only increases one’s be- 
wilderment. 

I restrict myself to a series of state- 
ments published by some leading mem- 
bers of the faculty to explain matters to 
“the troubled friends of the university” 
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and to the plea submitted to the justice 
of the municipal court by approximately 
200 members of the Berkeley faculty 
urging that the legal action against the 
students—not university sanctions, which 
had all been lifted—be dismissed on sim- 
ple grounds of justice. 


The Faculty Explains 

A lengthy statement by Professor 
Charles Sellers flatly states that “the great 
majority of the faculty heartily disap- 
proved the methods and tactics of the 
FSM.” Why, then, didn’t the great ma- 
jority say so? Because “seeing faults on 
both sides, [it] nevertheless scrupulously 
sought to avoid praise or censure.” But 
this is a complete nonsequitur. First, the 
faculty could have condemned both ad- 
ministration policy and the FSM be- 
havior; second, its resolutions constituted 
a sharp repudiation of administrative and 
previous faculty policy, and a complete 
vindication of the FSM, whose cries of 
total victory could be heard as the vote 
was tallied (the very fact that Professor 
Sellers explains at such lengths is an indi- 
cation of how the faculty vote was in- 
terpreted); and third, there was no evi- 
dence that the FSM leaders cared a 
farthing whether their tactics were con- 
demned, provided they received their 
amnesty and their policy was approved 
(even after their victory, Draper, Savio 
and Weissman spoke with utter con- 
tempt of the faculty as frightened into 
agreement by the shock tactics of sit-in 
and strike). 

Professor Sellers then adds that the 
policies expressed in the resolutions 
adopted by the faculty “do not condone 
and would not permit the kind of stu- 
dent demonstrations that have occurred 
on the Berkeley campus this semester.” 
If this is true, it could and should have 
been said as part of the motion or in a 
preamble; it would be merely dotting the 


fs and crossing the t's of the motion. But 
it is not true! What his words suggest is 
the hope of a sizeable section of the fac- 
ulty that if the University yielded to the 
FSM, their leaders would be surfeited 
with their success, and cease from further 
disorders. 


Matters of Law 


The next statement is by Professor 
Henry Nash Smith. This one is entitled 
“Why Has the Berkeley Faculty Failed 
to Condemn Violations of the Law by 
Students?” I wish I could quote it entire. 
It is like the story of the man who main- 
tains he has returned the same borrowed 
pot three times and then ends up deny- 
ing he ever borrowed it. First, the fac- 
ulty did not want to condemn the FSM 
sit-in at Sproul Hall because the country 
might think that Professor Smith and his 
colleagues were opposed to civil rights 
in the South! As if a clear statement of 
the distinction between a sit-in in behalf 
of sacred human rights and a sit-in to 
oppose a request to appear before a 
civilized faculty committee for a hearing 
were beyond the rhetorical powers of a 
distinguished faculty! Second, the idea 
of “law” has become in the eyes of many 
respectable citizens “problematical.” One 
cannot answer the question: “Do you 
condemn all violations of law?” with a 
simple “yes” or “no”! But no one pro- 
posed that the faculty declare that it 
condemned all violations of law! The 
question was a specific violation of a 
specific law with respect to a specific 
issue, the consequences of which dis- 
rupted the entire University. Thirdly, 
“some men learned in the law believe 
that present University restrictions on 
advocacy are probably unconstitutional.” 
Some men who are even more learned in 
the law emphatically deny it—but the 
whole issue of constitutionality is here 
irrelevant because the question Professor 


Smith started our to explain is not why 
the faculty voted to abandon the restric- 
tions but why it failed to condemn what 
he himself calls violations of law! Is he 
suggesting that some men learned in the 
law believe that the seizure of a Univer- 
sity building, in reply to a summons to a 
hearing from a faculty committee, is 
constitutional and that to condemn the 
seizure is not? 

Finally, although admitting that a “ju- 
dicious condemnation” of both adminis- 
tration policy and student illegal be- 
havior is “perfectly comprehensible and 
has a certain moral grandeur,” he be- 
lieves the faculty is justified in begging 
off from doing this understandable thing 
because judicious condemnation, even 
when austerely phrased, can only be ex- 
pressed in this situation as “invective.” 
What extraordinary things can be heard 
in California! Why “invective”? After 
all, the policy of the administration was 
condemned by the faculty without “in- 
vective” or even explicit mention? Yet 
everybody knew who was meant, Why 
could not lawless behavior on campus 
also have been condemned, even without 
mention of the FSM? Everybody would 
have known who was meant. It did not 
require “moral grandeur” to condemn 
the FSM and the administration. It re- 
quired only a little wisdom, a sense of 
fairness, and courage! 

This brings us to a printed flyer, widely 
circulated, from eight faculty members 
of the University of California at Berke- 
ley and addressed to colleagues and 
friends in the state-wide University, to 
members of other colleges and universi- 
ties, and to fellow citizens. It lists the 
propositions adopted at the Academic 
Senate meeting of December 8th and tells 
what they mean, The collective state- 
ment is followed by eight individual 
statements. The collective statement is a 
gem of modesty—almost humility—de- 
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signed to reassure everyone that nothing 


very important has happened. “Very 
little change” in the current Regents rules 
governing political activity is involved. 
“It is meant to apply only to the Berke- 
ley campus.” No need to take alarm else- 
where. The faculty has merely “suggested 
one small but important procedural 
change—that disciplinary jurisdiction 
over breaches of regulation concerning 
the time, place and manner of student 
political activity be transferred to a com- 
mittee of the Academic Senate.” Just a 
big bang—over an important trifle! 

I regret to observe that this simply 
does not correspond to the facts. There 
is no reference whatsoever in the collec- 
tive statement to the meaning of the all 
important, the key proposition Number 3, 
the first two sentences of which read: 
“That the content of speech or advocacy 
should not be restricted by the Univer- 
sity. Off-campus student political activi- 
ties shall not be subject to University 
regulation.” Both,are flatly contrary to 
the Regents’ statements of November 20 
and December 18. The first Regents’ 
statement proscribes student advocacy of 
unlawful off-campus political activity— 
which illustrates a favorite maxim of 
F. H. Bradley that the opposite of an ab- 
surdity may be every whit as absurd. 
The second Regents’ statement, of De- 
cember 18, asserts that no restrictions be- 
yond the purview of the First and Four- 
teenth Amendment are envisaged, but 
there are plenty of restrictions within 
the purview of these amendments. Some 
of them were spelled out in Professor 
Lewis Feuer’s amendment, which was 
defeated, to Proposition 3. 

Professor Philip Selznick claims that 
the action of the Berkeley faculty up- 
holds “the highest ideals of university 
education and educational life.” He fails, 
unfortunately, to relate these ideals to 
the FSM sit-ins and student strike— 
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which he elsewhere characterizes as “‘di- 
rect action, pressure and intimidation.” 
(Commentary, March 1965.) “A great 
many rules and some state laws were 
broken,” he admits. Regrettable, to be 
sure, but, he adds, we must “get at the 
root of the trouble.” He leaves the mat- 
ter there. One of the roots of the trouble 
is a mode of thinking which he himself 
illustrates and which seems to be shared 
by others. It is expressed in one of the 
most remarkable sentences to have come 
out of the situation at Berkeley. “He who 
insists on obedience to rules should be 
ready to justify the rules themselves.” 
The context suggests that Selznick in- 
terprets this to mean that unless a rule or 
law seems justifiable to us we are under 
no obligation to obey it. This is the 
formula of anarchy. No ordered com- 
munity life is possible on this basis, for it 
means that if a minority is outvoted on 
any proposed law, it is absolved from 
any obligation to obey it. This goes be- 
yond the extremism of those who say 
that unjust laws should never be obeyed, 
for it implies that foolish laws, which we 
are not prepared to justify, should also 
be disobeyed. It was thinking of this 
kind which contributed to the self- 
righteous intransigence of the FSM lead- 
ers and their faculty supporters. From a 
moral point of view, one cannot take an 
unqualified position here. If we distin- 
guish between a substantive law and a 
procedural rule, we may obey some sub- 
stantive laws that are unjust or foolish or 
both because the violation of the pro- 
cedural rule may lead to morally worse 
consequences, Sometimes the substantive 
law is so morally outrageous that we are 
prepared to accept the consequences to 
ourselves of violating the procedural 
tules. Selznick does not say which laws 
or rules he believes the FSM students 
were justified in breaking. Setting up the 
tables on campus in defiance of a foolish 


SaR? 


rule or seizing the administration build- 
ing or resisting the police arrest of Wein- 

? One could make a case for the 
first, for had Selznick and the faculty 
taken a firm stand in October, instead of 
December, against the first administrative 
order, events would have taken a dif- 
ferent turn. That he is now compelled to 
justify disobedience to any unjust 
foolish law indicates the intel- 
lectual straits to which he is reduced in 
his attempt to gloss over the real con- 
tempt by the FSM leaders for the demo- 
cratic process, concealed beneath their 
ritualistic invocations to principles of 
free speech. 


Apologia 

Professor Carl Schorske must be ap- 
plauded for the brave opening sentence 
of his apologia. “The primary task of 
the University of California has always 
been and must always be teaching, learn- 
ing and research—not political activity.” 
But alas!—with this effort he falls back 
exhausted. He, too, repeats mechanically 
that the University cannot regulate “the 
content” of expression, from which it 
would follow that, e.g., if a student 
falsely charges that his teacher demanded 
a bribe for passing him or her, “the con- 
tent” of the statement presumably is no 
business of the University. His common 
sense reasserts itself in his final sentence: 
“Offences against the University com- 
munity should be punished by the Uni- 
versity.” Excellent! Now suppose these 
offences are committed off-campus! But 
he has just voted for a resolution that 
forbids the University to regulate any 
off-campus political activities. “Political” 
is an umbrella word under which almost 
any kind of activities can be brought, 
from hazing Jewish or Negro students, 
to destroying the books and papers of 
politically unpopular teachers, and all 
sorts of things one reads about in the 


So the off-campas be- 
of mudents in the politicalized 
universities of other countries. Profesor 
Schorske surely cannot rule out the pos- 
sibility of the occurrence of off 
student activities, offensive to the 
versity community. Some of these of- 
fences may not even be technically ille- 
rah pages: may organize fraternities 
on principles of the 
faculty declares harmful to the common 
educational interest. These off-campus 
derelictions, according to the Resolutions 
for which he voted, are not subject to 
Uni 
Pahare Tai aR dees 
more disappointing because as a political 


tioned. There are many 
ing difficulties. What is wanted is a rule 
that will help solve difficulties that can- 
not be properly obviated. What is not 
wanted is a rule that will create addi- 


able but unfortunately the rule does not 
express it, since it is obviously concerned 
with parceling out the sphere of discipli- 

coercion over student activities, on- 
campus and off. Tussman’s con- 
viction would be relevant as a ground 
for the condemnation of “radically inap- 
propriate means” of dealing with “prob- 
lems of mind and spirit,” means such as 
those used by the FSM—sit-downs and 
student strike, in answer to a request to 
appear for a hearing. Tussman should 
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agree because he supported the Scalapino 
proposals that declared the acts of civil 
disobedience of October 2 and 3 un- 
warranted in that they obstruct “rational 
and fair consideration” of the issues. He 
therefore owes his colleagues an explana- 
tion of why this proposal or some variant 
of it is absent from the list of proposi- 
tions whose adoption he justifies. Not 
only is his position inconsistent but his 
efforts, as reported in the press, to in- 
gratiate himself with the leadership of 
the FSM, seem highly unedifying. 

Professor Miles gives the faculty three 
A's for supporting three principles; Ad- 
vocacy, Academic Responsibility, and 
Amnesty. Since the faculty made no 
mention of the students’ “lawlessness,” 
she could have added Amnesia. The prin- 
ciple of Advocacy is simple. It is “the 
citizen’s constitutional right to speak and 
be heard without the limitations set upon 
action.” Professor Miles undoubtedly is 
aware of what happened to the dean of 
women at Stanford who did no more 
than speak about the purported behavior 
of the young male English teachers to- 
ward their attractive coeds. And what 
the dean spoke about wasn’t a capital 
offense either! And yet if she hadn’t re- 
signed, since her speech was deemed 
false, she would have suffered from some 
“limitation.” 

The joint declaration of Dean Maslach 
and Professor S. A. Schaaf makes one 
wonder what the faculty voted for so 
overwhelmingly at their final meeting. Is 
it possible that the excitement inside and 
din outside were so confusing that a con- 
siderable number didn’t understand what 
they were voting for or against? I realize 
that this is a startling suggestion to make 
about an assembly of distinguished minds. 
But my justification is the final paragraph 
of their joint statement: 

The Berkeley Senate’s policy recommen- 

dation is the direct followup of the 
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substance of the interim administrative 
agreement made between all Berkeley De- 

ent Chairmen and President Kerr, 
which was announced to the entire Berke- 
ley campus community at the Greck 
theater meeting on Monday. 


As far as the plain English of the texts 
of the two sets of propositions goes, it 
would be far more accurate to say that 
the second constituted a repudiation of 
the first. 

We need not consider in detail the 
statement of Professor Henry Nash Smith 
because we have already analyzed a 
longer one by him. He gives three rea- 
sons for voting for the propositions: (1) 
They are in conformity with the United 
States Constitution. But so were the Scal- 
apino proposals. So are the Regents’ rules. 
Constitutionality is not relevant here. 
Only unconstitutionality. (2) Alterna- 
tive policies are unworkable. This is false. 
The de facto policy in existence before 
Dean Towle’s arbitrary administrative 
ruling was workable. It could have been 
reinstated without the proclamation of 
the silly and doctrinaire key proposition 
Number 3. Finally, (3) the civil rights 
movement expresses the moral idealism 
of a whole generation of young Ameri- 
cans. True, but irrelevant. It was not the 
moral idealism of the FSM which was 
objectionable but what they did on Oc- 
tober 1-2 and December 3-4. Surely even 
Smith cannot believe that moral idealism 
is a justification for any or all actions, 
although he sometimes gives that impres- 
sion. Nor can the support some leaders 
of the FSM gave to the Filthy Speech 
Movement, on the ground that under the 
faculty-approved resolution the content 
of speech was beyond control, be con- 
sidered an expression of moral idealism. 
If Mr. Smith has condemned the Filthy 
Speech Movement, which developed 
after the above pronouncement, it has 
escaped my attention, 


Professor Parkinson is another English 
scholar who also cuts difficult Gordian 
knits of constitutional law with si 
straight-forward speech. “There is no 
such thing as more or less freedom; men 
either have freedom or they do not, and 
limitation of the content of speech de- 
stroys freedom.” Since there is no legal 
system in the entire world which does 
not limit to some degree the content of 
speech, we must conclude that men are 
nowhere free. Fortunately for mankind, 
however, freedom is not like pregnancy. 
There are degrees of it. 

Professor Parkinson's second point is 
that there should be an amnesty for 
everybody on the Berkeley campus—ad- 
ministration, faculty and students. Few 
would contest this. He should, therefore, 
have moved an amendment to Proposi- 
tion 1 which amnestied only the stu- 
dents. Since this proposition provides for 
the remission of punishment for the stu- 
dents’ lawlessness rather than for the ex- 
tinction of their offense, the amendment 
could have contained an expression of 
disapproval of the offense without curd- 
ling the charity that inspired the original 


motion. 


An Apologia from Physics 

I have left to the last the statement of 
Professor Chamberlain, the eminent phys- 
icist and Nobel Laureate, because of a 
reluctance to criticize the words of so 
distinguished a scientist. They provide a 
paradigm case of the phenomenon of 
nontransference of training from one 
field to another. Constitutional law and 
politics are fields in which apparently 
everyone is an expert. There are so 
many independent variables involved 
that many worthy persons imagine that 
neither study nor thought is necessary to 
discuss problems in these fields intelli- 
gently. What adds to one’s acute embar- 
rassment is that Professor Chamberlain’s 


nontransference of scientific training ex- 
tends to a ficld in which most parents on 


cause, as he interprets what he heard the 
FSM students say, it went something like 
this: 


same relevant situations; to expect them 
to take the of their de- 
liberate conduct, not necessarily always 
to punish them but to make them under- 
stand when they violate laws that their 
acts are punishable, and that, even when 
amnestied, they cannot be a 
with impunity. I with Professor 
Chamberlain that the leaders of the FSM 
were responsible according to their own 
lights, that they were prepared to accept 
the appropriate punishment for their ac- 
tions in breaking the law. The question 
at issue is the responsibility of the fac- 
ulty in letting them get away with it. To 
this Professor Chamberlain docs not ad- 
dress himself. 


The Locus of Responsibility 

On the question of responsibility, Pro- 
fessor J. ten Broek, and others, have 
taken up the gauntlet. In their statement 
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to the court before whom the FSM stu- 
dents were brought for violating the 
law, they claim that all the charges 
against the students should be dismissed 
on grounds of justice. The “lawlessness” 
of the FSM is not denied but the respon- 
sibility for it is laid completely at the 
door of the administration. The FSM 
students are idealized in fulsome language 
that goes beyond the encomiums their 
leaders pay themselves. They are hailed 
as an expression of the highest idealism 
and promise of American life—as in- 
heritors of the legacy of a martyred 
President, “answering in force but not 
in violence” his trumpet call for struggle 
against the enemies of mankind. 

The rhetoric of the document is very 
strong but it is correspondingly weak in 
factual accuracy and in the analysis of 
the key issues. Its most original feature 
is its discussion of academic freedom and 
its conclusion that its rights and privi- 
leges extend to students as well as teach- 
ers, This is reached by an elementary but 
eloquently expressed confusion between 
what is desirable on educational grounds 
and what is entailed by academic free- 
dom. 

The factual inaccuracy of the report 
is manifested as much by what is omitted 
as by what is misstated. Omitted is the 
fact that the student leaders were sum- 
moned on authority of the Regents to 
answer charges of violent lawlessness. 
Omitted is the record of the Academic 
Senate motions of November 24 which 
in effect voted down the demand of the 
FSM. Omitted is reference to the be- 
havior of the FSM to the ASUC. Mis- 
stated is the truth about the policy of the 
administration, which for all its errors 
was not one of consistent “vindictive- 
ness” but of compromise, concession and 
retreat from its foolish positions. Mis- 
stated is the implication that all the gains 
won by the FSM, gains that had almost 
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restored the situation in September, were 
suddenly snatched from it by the sum- 
mons of its leaders to a hearing, Misstated 
crudely is the position of the United 
States Supreme Court on the illegality of 
sit-ins in defiance of laws that are con- 
stitutional. Sit-ins in defiance of local 
laws that are unconstitutional is one 
thing: sit-ins in defiance of constitutional 
law quite another. Even the FSM leaders 
do not go so far as to say that the state 
laws that forbid the seizure of public 
buildings are unconstitutional, And mis- 
stated to the point of daring invention is 
the reference to the alleged action of the 
state legislature in amending the trespass 
provisions of the state law and which 
would make the FSM sit-ins legal! 


Academic Freedom 


These omissions and misstatements— 
and I have not listed them all—are ex- 
treme even for a partisan brief. They 
have one purpose, to indict the adminis- 
tration as totally blameworthy for the 
events at Berkeley, to exonerate the fac- 
ulty from any blame, and to present the 
FSM as completely innocent of wrong- 
doing, as harassed into lawlessness against 
its will. The truth is that the administra- 
tion’s faults are very grave, the students’ 
behavior out of all proportion to them, 
and the conduct of the faculty, in what 
it at first failed to do and in what it 
finally did, the most irresponsible of all. 

What is odd to the point of being 
bizarre is the attempt of the signers of 
the brief to describe the behavior of the 
students as motivated by a concern for 
academic freedom: 


The recent events on the Berkeley cam- 
pus were an expression of the deep con- 
cern of students for their rights we mem- 
bership both in the university community 
and in the larger political society. It is a 
concern intimately connected to academic 
freedom. ... 


But academic freedom cannot exist if 
the teaching, research, discussion or dia- 
logue is disrupted by pressures, demon- 
strations, and strikes. The faculty is on 
record as deploring actions threatening 
the integrity of the educational process. 
No one interfered with the student's 
freedom to learn. There was interference 
with the freedom to teach. There was 
no interference with the students’ free- 
dom to learn, even with their “freedom 
to learn by doing,” after the Regents’ 
resolutions of November 20, unless the 
freedom to learn by doing means free- 
dom to do as one pleases. 

The writers of the brief not only 
falsely invoke the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court and the memory of a 
martyred President to justify the law- 
lessness of the FSM, they cite some 
words from Justice Frankfurter, the 
great opponent of absolutism, for the 
same purpose. 


It is the special task of teachers to foster 
those habits of openmindedness and crit- 
ical inquiry which alone make for re- 
sponsibility in citizens, who in turn make 
possible an enlightened and effective pub- 
lic opinion. . . . The unwarranted inhibi- 
tion upon the free spirit of teachers . . . 
has an unmistakable tendency to chill 
that free play of the spirit which all 
teachers ought especially to cultivate and 
practice; it makes for caution and timidity 
in their associations by potential teachers. 


If one were to assess the events at 
Berkeley in the light of these sentiments 
—where, one asks, will one find the 
“openmindedness” and “the critical in- 
quiry” which make for “responsible 
citizens”? In the lawlessness of the stu- 
dents who refused to continue the proc- 
ess of negotiations? In their failure to 
appeal to the faculty? In their threats to 
close down the University? Do not such 
actions inhibit “the free spirit of teach- 
ers”? 

Professor ten Broek and his colleagues 


escape from drawing the proper conclu- 
sions from the above passage by profess- 
ing to believe that “the academic free- 
dom” of the students has been violated. 
In order to make the notion of academic 
freedom applicable to students, they 
overlook the fact that the students’ free- 
dom to learn presupposes but is not pre- 
supposed by the teacher’s freedom to 
teach. Where teachers have no freedom to 
teach, students have no freedom to learn, 
but even where teachers have freedom to 
teach, students may be deprived of free- 
dom to learn by poverty or other social 
evils which as citizens we must abolish. 

But where students are deprived of free- 

dom to learn because of poverty or dis- 

crimination of various kinds, it is an 

abuse of language to say that they are 

being deprived of their academic free- 

dom. They are being deprived of their 

human rights. The faculty friends of the 

FSM seize upon the phrase, “potential 

teachers,” and argue that since students 

are “potential teachers,” they are also 

part of the academic community, “schol- 

ars-in-training.” As “scholars-in-training,” 

they are “apprentice or junior members 

of the scholarly community,” and there- 

fore are entitled to the rights and privi- 

leges of academic freedom, which must 

be enjoyed by the educational community 

as a whole. 

Every step in the argument is a non- 
sequitur. And even if it were not con- 
tested on logical and factual grounds, all 
it would show is that students as “junior” 
members would be entitled not to “aca- 
demic freedom” in its proper sense but, 
so to speak, to a “junior” kind of aca- 
demic freedom. 


Freedom for Juniors? 

The view that because students are 
potential teachers, they enjoy or should 
enjoy the academic freedom of teachers 
is absurd on its face. As well argue that 
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because children are potentially parents, 
they already enjoy or should enjoy 
parental or conjugal rights of a sort. 
Proper parental guidance and education 
will someday, we hope, make it possible 
for children to live better lives as parents 
than if they are given bad education and 
bad examples, but it would be ridiculous 
to recognize their claim to parental au- 
thority now. More children will become 
parents than students professors, but in 
any case their functions, duties and privi- 
leges are distinct. 

Academic freedom may not be appre- 
ciated by teachers; it may not even be 
properly used: it may sometimes be 
abused in order to teach objectionable 
things or not to teach true or useful 
things. Nonetheless it does not affect the 
validity of the ideals of academic free- 
dom. Just as the best remedy for the 
abuses of a democracy is a better de- 
mocracy, so the best remedy for the 
weaknesses of academic freedom is 
the strengthening of its safeguards. In 
the twentieth century, academic freedom 
at different times in different countries is 
endangered not only by capitalists, poli- 
ticians and commissars but by students, 
too. In any university worthy of the 
name, students can have no academic 
freedom to violate the academic freedom 
of their teachers, 

Another false cry is that the Univer- 
sity wishes to isolate the students from 
the life of the community. Of course the 
university is part of the social order, and 
the broad struggle for civil rights, equal- 
ity and human welfare will catch up 
students and teachers both, in its surge 
and sweep. On the other hand, the lead- 
ers of the FSM are highly critical of the 
University’s existing relations to the rest 
of society—to business, to government, 
to labor, defense, medicine and other 
social groups. Is it not hypocrisy to as- 
sert that the FSM wishes to take the 
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ideas and ideals it has acquired at the 
University to the community and yet, at 
one and the same time, to condemn the 
multiple ways in which the University 
now functions in serving and criticizing 
society? No, the apparent hypocrisy is 
resolved by the leaders of the FSM in the 
expectations that the universities will not 
merely get into the social struggle—they 
are already in it!—but that they can be 
made to get in on the right side of the 
class struggle on which they firmly be- 
lieve social progress mainly depends. 


University and Community 


The fact that the university today 
functions as the source of more criticism 
and dissent of the reigning orthodoxies 
and confusions than any other segment 
of society is ignored by the leaders of the 
FSM or interpreted as a carefully toler- 
ated activity to channel off peacefully 
the discontent endemic to a capitalist 
society. They confuse the legitimate 
concern with political issues, their dis- 
cussion and study, which should be an 
important part of the curriculum of the 
university, with the politicalization of 
the university which would spell its ulti- 
mate death. 

The views, arguments and positions of 
the leaders of the FSM would hardly be 
worth the effort involved in analyzing 
them, if they were alone in holding 
them. But, as the amicus curiae brief or 
Statement presented to the municipal 
court of the Berkeley-Albany Judicial 
District indicates, they are also held by 
twenty-five per cent of the voting fac- 
ulty of the University of California at 
Berkeley. A still larger number, although 
not wholly in agreement, probably sup- 
ports the major beliefs and actions of the 
FSM. Having declared itself on Decem- 
ber 8, the faculty is not likely to reverse 
itself and condemn the lawlessness of the 


FSM, thereby repeating the blunder of 
the administration in refusing to ac- 
knowledge error. On the contrary, the 
attitude will harden. Original doubts of 
the wisdom of the position among many 
members of the faculty will disappear as 
the necessity to justify their actions to 
their colleagues on other campuses arises. 
In time even the history of the events 
will be transformed. Already legends are 
springing up not only at Berkeley but 
elsewhere. It is not likely that there will 
be additional disturbances at Berkeley. In 
the next period, the faculty will shut its 
eyes and ears to almost anything the stu- 
dents will say or do. The leaders of the 
FSM know that they have milked the 
operation for all it is worth politically. 
They, their friends and congeners will 
seek greener campuses to widen their 
sphere of activity. No matter what the 


cause of student discontent, whether 
justified or not, the memory of Berkeley 
will be invoked. 

More important than the events at 
Berkeley are the issues they pose. I am 
convinced that on the proper answers to 
them depend the future relations be- 
tween faculties and student bodies of 
American universities. The primary pur- 
pose of the university is to pursue the 
truth and to teach it, subject only to the 
discipline of the rational methods of 
achieving the truth, It may have other 
moral and social purposes, too, but none 
incompatible with this basic ideal of lib- 
eral education from Socrates to John 
Dewey. All the other legitimate goals of 
university education are peripheral and 
can be achieved by indirection. How- 
ever exalted, they cannot justify the be- 
trayal of the basic ideal. 
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Gutenberg’s English galaxy 


Burton, D. L., Literature Study in the High 
Schools (Rev. ed.). New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1964. Pp. v + 312. 
$4.75. 

Burton, D. L., & Simmons, J. S. (Eds.), 
Teaching English in Today’s High 
Schools: Selected Readings. NY: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1965. Pp. v + 500. 
$4.75 Pao 

Guth, H., English Today and Tomorrow. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 
1964. Pp. v + 449. $7.50. 

National Council of Teachers of English. 
Research Designs and the Teaching of 
English: Proceedings of the San Francisco 
Conference, 1963. Champaign, Ill.: NCTE, 
1964. Pp. 151. $1.95. (paper). 


All four of the books here reviewed 
exact a stance on the teaching of English; 
implicit or explicit, each makes judg- 
ments about programs, methods and eval- 
uation of the compass that is English 
teaching. If one feels that contents of 
these books seem somehow familiar, then 
the title of this review supplies the ex- 
planation, for Marshall McLuhan in his 
book, The Gutenberg Galaxy (p. 259) 
pointed out that 


print with its uniformity, repeatability, 
and limitless extent, does give reincarnate 
life and fame to anything at all. The kind 
of limp life so conferred by dull heads 
upon dull themes formalistically pene- 
trates all existence. Since readers are as 
vain as authors, they crave to view their 
own conglomerate visage and, therefore, 
demand the dullest wits to exert them- 
selves in ever greater degree as the col- 
lective audience increases. 
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The relevance of McLuhan’s quote for 
this review pivots on the fact that Bur- 
ton’s focus on literature, the Council’s 
focus on research design, and some of 
Guth’s foci on English education have 
appeared in the professional literature 
again, and again, and again. Such re- 
dundancy is not bad in itself; unhappily, 
all of the contents of the four books will 
be spanking new to too many English 
teachers. What is dangerous about the 
redundancy is its reflection of a nascent 
oligarchic control in English, a control 
perhaps incited by the ruthless “publish 
or perish” fiat imposed by administrative 
academe. 

Faculty survival in this climate of in- 
security has led to wave after wave of 
edited “collections,” selected “readings,” 
and “revised” textbooks. Publishers, in 
their perpetration of McLuhan’s “limit- 
less repeatability,” clamp “names” into 
linotyped presses; these names are those 
of men who image their specialty, who 
represent the “tried and true,” who sell 
well because their ideas are “middle of 
the road.” Publishers’ conservatism tends 
to place a small group of ideas at the 
control center for programming designs 
in a given specialty. 

In English, control center nuclei can 
be found through a frequency check of 
books, periodicals, collections and/or 
readings over the last decade—a check 
which reveals about one hundred fifty 
names as the source of ideas for ninety 


thousand members of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. To the ex- 
tent that publishers eschew novelty, to 
that extent they help to ritualize English 
education. 

To make specific the foregoing ab- 
straction, consider Dwight Burton’s Lit- 
erature Study in the High Schools (Rev.). 
This revision of the original 1959 version 
consists of additional chapters on poetry 
and drama (authored by John A. Myers, 
Jr. and Gladys Veidemanis), additions to 
some of the conventional student read- 
ings which close out many chapters, and 
expanded discussions of literature’s role 
for adolescents. Jerome Bruner and 
Northrup Frye, mentioned in the open- 
ing chapter for their contributions to 
new literary concepts, make the rubrics 
of Burton’s later chapters questionable: 
Bruner (The Process of Education) 
makes inductive process the key to learn- 
ing; Frye (Anatomy of Criticism) main- 
tains that literature cannot be taught, 
that what can be taught is literary criti- 
cism. 

Although the Bruner-Frye ellipses are 
serious, Literature Study in the High 
Schools will undoubtedly be useful for 
some English teachers—those who, for 
the most part, let anthologies’ “Discussion 
Questions” or “Teacher’s Guide” dictate 
their classroom ambience. For such teach- 
ers, Burton’s revised edition will serve as 
a guide to the conceptualization of teach- 
ing literature; for others who are au 
courant with literature’s changing di- 
mensions, the book would seem to be an 
anachronism. 

Teaching English in Today’s High 
School has a practical objective, as de- 
scribed by Messrs. Burton and John S. 
Simmon, namely, to put between a sin- 
gle cover a collection of readings about 
English. In many college libraries such 
articles from myriad journals are lost, 
destroyed or stolen, and as a description 


of “the English world that is,” the col- 
lection is well-edited, carefully organ- 
ized and a valuable source book for new 
teachers. Prefaces to each section of the 
book sharpen the readers’ foci and pro- 
vide a valuable referent for synergistic 
exploration of its contents. 

While the authors’ eclecticism strives 
mightily to balance the NCTE’s Lan- 
guage Arts (reading, writing, speaking 
and listening) and the Commission on 
English’s tripod for English (language, 
literature, composition), it is the tripod 
that tends to come through clearly. Some 
concessions to reviving rhetoric are also 
made, along with a passing concern for 
the non-college bound student, this latter 
reflecting a general tendency of the 
Council to admit that there are such 
things as non-college bound students but 
to give them a polite nod and hope that 
they will go away. Ironically, Mr. Bur- 
ton in his editorship of The English Jour- 
nal championed the cause of the slow 
learner in English, but his efforts have 
caused only minor ripples among the 
Council’s oligarchy. This caste focus, so 
notable in all professional publications in 
English, may eventually do it in as a dis- 
cipline; any teacher seeking help for 
working with these students who, na- 
tionally, represent forty-eight per cent 
of the high school population, will find 
scant aid in any professional English 
publication, and it is in this area that 
Teaching English in Today’s Schools is 
weakest. But there is, in Burton and Sim- 
mons’ 1965 editing, a relativism with re- 
spect to curricular structures which is 
encouraging—a recognition of the amor- 
phous state (or more accurately the 
pluralistic state) of processes and struc- 
tures in English, and this viewpoint so 
prerequisite for change, makes the col- 
lection worthwhile. 

English Today and Tomorrow rein- 
forces the oligarchic caste concepts men- 
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tioned previously, for Mr. Guth’s assay 
at English totally ignores the number of 
non-college bound students in America’s 
public high schools. Another misnomer 
applied to the book via its blurb is 
“methods text.” One might interpret the 
methods discussed as useful for college 
English teachers, but teachers of junior 
and senior public high schools would 
profit most from Guth’s scholarly ex- 
plication of the Commission on English’s 
Procrustean curriculum, Guth’s careful 
distinction between grammar and usage 
is perhaps the clearest and most thorough 
treatment of the subject to be found in 
the field of English today. Unique and 
valuable, too, is Guth’s treatment of con- 
temporary technology in English: pro- 
grammed learning, television teaching, 
team teaching, electronic automation. 
Guth’s concern for technology is timely, 
since the Council has predicted that, by 
1970, almost every English teacher will 
be involved one way or another with 
media and television teaching. Break- 
throughs in computer-guided instruction, 
for example, foreshadow a day when 
drill-skill contents of English will be al- 
most entirely automated, 

Despite English Today and Tomor- 
row’s limited use as a methods text, 
Guth’s opening chapter, “A Preliminary 
View,” presents a philosophy that should 
be a Rosetta stone for every English 
teacher: that tripod of Language Arts, 
spelling or vocabulary, expository or 
creative writing. The teacher's major role 
in the English classroom is to ensure that 
students see the organic unity in each 
focus of every topic such that he appre- 
hends English as a Systematic totality. 
Although this idea fades as one proceeds 
through the book, it is the quintessence 
of sound English “tomorrows,” and needs 
reinforcing throughout the profession. 

Generally, English Today and To- 
morrow champions language, literature 
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and composition as the manageable con- 
cerns of English teachers. Offhand con- 
cessions (in the grammar and usage chap- 
ters) are made to speech in spite of the 
fact that there is a strong national trend 
toward strengthening both oral skills and 
grammar through adaptations of audio- 
lingual materials to the English class- 
room. Guth’s tendency to cite the writ- 
ings of the oligarchy at length may 
account for his lack of concern for the 
slow learner in English, but, in spite of 
this omission, his book should prove a 
valuable reference for anyone who would 
understand the Commission on English’s 
view of contemporary English curricula. 

“Research Designs” (to use an abbre- 
viated form of the Council’s Research 
Design and the Teaching of English: 
Proceedings of the San Francisco Con- 
ference) tends to represent an effort of 
the English oligarchy to move in echelon 
with the sciences toward significant re- 
search. Psychologists, specialists in test- 
ing, educators, educational psychologists, 
and specialists in various areas of English 
contributed to this published exploration 
of research perimeters in English. It is 
around such interdisciplinary cores that 
the promise of research in English may 
be fulfilled. But it will not be easy. Nega- 
tive attitudes abound and, as summarized 
by Dr. Rosenblatt (p. 13), include: fear 
that monies needed for “practical” cur- 
riculum designs and institutes needed now 
would be siphoned off for “pure” re- 
search; fear that quantitative methods— 
measuring only things that can be 
counted—will put undue emphasis on 
fragments of English to the destruction 
of holistic perceptions; fear that many 
proposed research projects will be fa- 
cades to “bolster what we already know 
about teaching composition and litera- 
ture.” When one looks at Ingrid Strom’s 
summary of “research” studies in English 
as reported in the March 1965 English 
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Journal, evidence supporting Dr. Rosen- 
blatt’s summary of the proceedings of 
New York University’s research devel- 
opment seminar are all too evident. 

Yet the model recommenders, the 
proselyters for experimental design can- 
not be ignored; there are within the 
discipline, English, areas which lend 
themselves to quantitative investigation. 
Linguistic tools for grammatical analysis 
seem apt for experimental models, but 
only if the longitudinal or holistic view- 
point is maintained as in Walter Loban’s 
study, The Language of Elementary 
School Children. Neat, cross-sectional 
microcosms produce results that are 
similar to the celebrated three blind men, 
each of whom examined three totally 
different sections of the same elephant, 
and each of whom was sure that his par- 
ticular section was the true physical de- 
scription of the total beast. Too much 
of the research in English linguistics 
draws such elephantine conclusions. 

Similarly, studies organized to dis- 
cover whether sight or sight plus hearing 
is more effective in teaching students vo- 
cabulary via flash cards, do indeed, 
“bolster what we already know” about 
vocabulary learning ever since 1930, but, 
within the last two years, one funded 
study in the thousands of dollars proved 
it again, 


Finally, “Research Design” for all its 
good intentions addresses itself to a very 
limited audience. Until some considera- 
tion for the language and concepts of 
experimental research are built into pros- 
pective English teachers’ programs at 
the undergraduate level, the classroom 
English teacher will stick with the 
“tried” and “true” bibliographical re- 
search learned at the knee and in the 
patois of humanistic bias—anything tech- 
nical, mathematical, or electronic is of 
the “other culture” and lacks the verities 
which “maketh a whole man.” “Research 
Design” may help to alter that bias, but 
until a climate for understanding the 
methods, objectives and uses of research 
findings in every English classroom ob- 
tains, it will affect very few English 
teachers. 

Repeatability in “Research Design” 
and in the other books here reviewed 
may bother some professionals in English 
teaching, yet there are others in the pro- 
fession who feel that the contents bear 
repeating. Crucial to both groups, how- 
ever, is the tendency of sheer printed 
repetitions to crystallize English designs 
via Gutenberg’s English galaxy and 
thereby raise to a controlling oligarchy 
—not authors—but impersonal blueprints 
of mediocrity whose frequency—not 
merit—will shape the future of English. 
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Fischer, J. The Stupidity Problem and 
Other Harassments. New York: Har- 
per & Row, 1964. Pp. xii + 275. $4.95. 


This book is interesting for what it is 
rather than what it says, The editor-in-chief 
of Harper’s has collected 38 pieces that he 
originally wrote for and published in that 
magazine. Nearly all of them are taken 
from the chatty “Editor’s Easy Chair”; and 
nearly two thirds were published between 
1954 and 1960. Harper’s, of course, is one 
of the most respected American periodicals, 
and one of only three or four that attempt 
to base a general appeal on intellectual pre- 
tensions. 

The Stupidity Problem is therefore a sig- 
nificant social document. It is the work of 
a dominant contemporary editorial mind 
functioning at several different levels. It 
tells us what such a mind thought worth 
writing, and what such an editor thought 
appropriate to the purpose and function 
of his magazine. It also tells us what in 
Mr. Fischer’s work seemed to him to have 
retained its value and significance after a 
decade, Most entries in “The Editor’s Easy 
Chair” are by their nature topical and 
ephemeral; and Mr, Fischer could not have 
hoped to preserve many of them. But his 
actual selections provide us with a useful 
glimpse of the process of mass communica- 
tion at work, 

Since both the biographical and literary 
record attest to Mr. Fischer's intelligence 
and competence, The Stupidity Problem is 
a most impressive exercise in self-censor- 
ship. These pieces are the work of his vigor- 
ous middle age; and the fruit, presumably, 
of an experience that has ranged from a 
Rhodes Scholarship to Burma, from the 


Farm Security Administration to the posi- 
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tion of chief editor of the General Books 
Department of Harper & Brothers. Oxford 
and Burma, and much foreign service— 
compare, say, George Orwell. 

The comparison is instructive but not 
comforting. Mr. Fischer’s book is almost 
completely banal. Banality, as Hannah 
Arendt has made clear, is no trivial defect, 
but a symptom of a real failure to concern 
oneself with the meaning of the events in 
which one has participated. It is hard, no 
doubt, to be profound or even original in 
six or seven pages; but de Tocqueville, like- 
wise a commentator on the American scene, 
managed in less despite a more leisurely 
style. After 130 years his observations still 
seem a little fresher than Mr. Fischer’s, and 
cut a bit deeper. 

What limits Mr. Fischer is not his for- 
mat, but his journalistic purpose and the 
values it expresses. In a short review, this 
can best be illustrated by concentrating on 
a single essay as a case study. The essay 
most TCR readers will probably find more 
pertinent than any other in the book is the 
one from which the book takes its title, 
which is a discussion of intelligence in rela- 
tion to education. Though Mr. Fischer 
rebuffs by the folksy jocularity of his style 
any suggestion that his views are elitist, he 
advocates a hard-headed approach to the 
cultivation of intelligence, But he assumes 
that intelligence is a scalar quantity, nor- 
mally distributed. He is aware of the prob- 
Jem of cultural bias in psychometry, and 
discusses it in a footnote. But he sees this 
only as a technical defect in the instrument 
that keeps it from measuring accurately 
under certain circumstances. He does not 
seem to grasp that intelligence is a quality 
rather than a quantity; a process and a style 
of life rather than a property to be pos- 


sessed. He leans heavily on Lee Cronbach’s 
Essentials of Psychological Testing, and 
infers from it that: 


The youngsters who drop out of high 
school before graduation are a case in point. 
Most leave school not because of economic 
problems but because they can’t keep up with 
the not-very-demanding work. 


And a little later observes that: 


- the canonized educational doctrine still 
puts undue emphasis on protecting the little 
ego from the hard facts of competitive life; 
but this is at least in part a reflection of com- 
munity pressures. Just suppose that a school 
principal called a doting suburban mother 
into his office and told her: 

“I am sorry to have to report that little 
Johnny does not have an inferiority complex, 
as you have always assumed. He is just in- 
ferior. He will never get into Yale. He 
doesn’t even have enough brains to pass his 
final high-school examinations . . .” 

Americans are not yet ready, apparently, 
to search out the high-potential students— 
at whatever age their talent begins to show 
and anywhere they can be found, in slum or 
suburb—and to say: 

This 5 per cent have the possibility of 
becoming our future William Faulkners, 
Robert McNamaras, George Gershwins, and 
Alfred Sloans. They represent an invaluable 
asset. Therefore it is vital to the public in- 
terest to give them the very best teachers 
and equipment, and to push them to the 
limits of their capacity. The second-raters 
will have to get along with what is left. 


No tabloid reporter could be more irre- 
sponsible than Mr, Fischer is here in ignor- 
ing the way social class affects not merely 
the measurement of intelligence but the 
definition of it and the value placed on it, 
and urging parents to goad their children 
into the rat-race if they check out as 
gifted. And his little pantheon is not only 
composed of dubious gods, it is a cliché in 
itself: one novelist, one corporate executive 
- turned cabinet officer, one composer, and 
One industrialist, but all best-sellers. This 
is the mentality that put a Negro, a Jew, 
and Italian, and a Texas WASP in every 
American war movie, till Dr. Strangelove 
put a stop to it. 


As might be expected from his concep- 
tion of intelligence as a crop to be culti- 
vated in the national interest, Mr. Fischer 
is profoundly hostile to the unconventional 
or uncommitted intellectual. Sometimes this 
results in a rather peculiar world view; as 
when a tribute to SNCC is juxtaposed 
against his comments about 


+ + + an idealistic young artist, whose car- 
toons probably are familiar to most of you. 
Recently he developed a deep concern for 
Politics. He wakes up at 3:00 a.m. to worry 
about Peace; he believes that all men are 
brothers, especially if they are brown, black 
or yellow; he yearns, quite sincerely, to 
help the poor and oppressed everywhere. So 
he has been trying to Do Something About 
It by working with the Democratic club in 
his Greenwich Village election district: 
The Democratic club here is not a part 

of Mr. Fischer's target; this excerpt is from 
a piece in defense of politicians, and its 
point is that the young cartoonist quickly 
turns against them. “It is inconsistent (it 
seems to me),” Mr. Fischer observes, “for 
anyone to be so passionate about democ- 
racy and yet so cynical about the instru- 
ments through which democracy has to 
work.” 

Mr. Fischer does not like people to at- 
tack the image of our society. In a review 
praising James Gould Cozzens, he contrasts 
him with “The Standard American Ro- 
mantic Novelist of today,” who devotes 
himself to “. . , Tennessee Williams’ prosti- 
tutes and heels, Capote’s Southerners, Sa- 
royan’s elfin drunks, and all the other dope 
addicts, cheats, thieves, goldbricks, and 
emotional cripples who are the stock in 
trade of Nelson Algren, Norman Mailer, 
Saul Bellow, Paul Bowles, James Jones, and 
the other inhabitants of our contemporary 
Pantheon.” 

Surely, any realistic analysis of the way 
American democracy works would have to 
emphasize the role of mass communications 
within it, and would assign the editor-in- 
chief of Harper’s a prominent place among 
those very “instruments through which 
democracy has to work.” The fact that our 
system is constructed to keep these instru- 
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ments in private employ is, as Mr. Fischer 
sees it, a bulwark to our freedom. In an 
article in many ways critical of American 
television (“Is this good enough? Can we 
afford to use our best resources in this 
way, at a moment when the Soviets are 
straining all their resources to make their 
people lean, smart and tough?”) Mr. Fischer 
sagely notes that, nevertheless, “. . . it is 
always dangerous to let politicians or bu- 
reaucrats get their finger on any channel 
of communication. The temptation to use 
it for propaganda is too great a strain to 
put on any conscience.” There isn’t a truer 
passage in this entire book. 


= Enear Z. FRIEDENBERG 
University of California, Davis 


Johnson, R. C. & Medinnus, G. R. Child 
Psychology: Behavior and Develop- 
ment. New York: John Wiley, 1965. 


Pp. x + 556. $6.95. 


This book covers a wide variety of topics 
in the area of child psychology in a clear, 
attractive manner. The authors present a 
discussion of scientific method as applied 
to child psychology as their opening ap- 
proach to the subject; and frequently, 
throughout the book, they comment briefly 
on a topic in terms of what conclusions can 
and cannot be drawn from the obtained 
data and what might be done to extend 
knowledge further, thus reinforcing their 
original analysis. 

One satisfying aspect of the book is that 
the authors, for the most part, present the 
actual content of experiments as they re- 
port them, not merely referring to an 
experiment as having been done. They also 
deal effectively with alternative or conflict- 
ing positions on such moot questions as the 
length of infant experiences and offer the 
reader a basis for thinking further himself 
in the light of the strengths and weak- 
nesses, as the authors see them, of various 
positions. In their choice of what to in- 
clude, they have brought in relevant mate- 
rial from a long chronological span, citing 
older studies as well as new ones, which 
some volumes seem not to do. 
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Where subject matter is concerned, the 
authors seem to be particularly interested 
in family and social influences on the life 
of a child, seven out of seventeen chapters 
being devoted to such studies. What is con- 
spicuously lacking, however, are reports of 
age level development in the various areas. 
In Chapter 5, “Language,” the statement is 
made, “Soon after birth, the change from 
vowel cries to consonant-vowel combina- 
tions commences” (p. 125). One is left 
uncertain about what “soon” means: hours, 
days, weeks or months. Such an issue might 
be important to a researcher in infant vo- 
calization or to a psychologist testing an 
infant for possible adoption. In Chapter 11, 
“The Child Among his Peers,” the state- 
ment is made: “Children’s games are not 
highly organized and are usually based on 
individual competition far more than on 
cooperative effort” (p. 337). What chil- 
dren, how old, and when does what level 
of organization begin to appear? 

The most satisfactory chapters, perhaps, 
are Chapter 6, “Intelligence,” and Chapter 
14, “Individual Appraisal,” although Chap- 
ters 7 through 13 on family social influ- 
ences contain much well balanced, well se- 
lected material, well presented. Perhaps 
the two least satisfactory treatments are 
Chapter 4, “Learning and Motivation” and 
Chapter 16, “Disturbance in Development.” 
The latter is a thin chapter giving essen- 
tially no recognition to the many excellent 
clinical studies that might have been pre- 
sented. In fact, there is little or no cross 
referencing of ideas between “Disturbance” 
and the seven chapters on family and social 
influences. 

The chapter on “Learning and Motiva- 
tion” includes thinking and “moral judg- 
ment” and is the only place where think- 
ing as such is dealt with. Undoubtedly, 
learning theory is an abstruse, complex, 
unresolved area; but it is disappointing to 
have so little of the content of learning 
expounded for the reader. 

Although there is so much solid material 
in the volume, psychologist-readers will all 
note omissions they would not have made. 
For example, no mention is made of the 


Harris scoring revision, restandardization, 
of the Goodenough “Draw a Man” test. 
Also, a study too largely ignored, the Fitz- 
Simons “Some Parent-Child Relationships,” 
is not presented in Chapter 10; “Family In- 
fluences,” although it is quite a different 
measurement of parent attitudes than the 
Fels or the Sears-Macoby studies, discloses 
among other things, the need to appraise 
fathers’ attitudes as well as mothers’. In the 
reports on young children, there is no 
mention of the Biber study of pre-school- 
ers’ drawings or of the Lois Barclay 
(Murphy) study of sympathetic behavior 
or of Fite’s study of children’s aggressive- 
ness and attitudes toward aggression. Also, 
there is nowhere a report on the important 
study of seven-year olds by Biber, Murphy 
and others. 

In their effort to help the reader compre- 
hend the field of child psychology, the 
authors undertake many integrating state- 
ments. Some are excellently well balanced, 
as for instance: “In view of the present 
state of knowledge it would seem that as- 
sessment of the broad psychological atmos- 
phere in the home is more revealing of 
effects on the child than is information on 
specific child rearing practices” (p. 308). 

At other times, however, the authors 
make summarizations or interpretive state- 
ments that would be hard to support, such 
as: “By about four the ordinary child has 
learned all the rules of the English language 
and has developed sufficient vocabulary for 
quite effective communication” (p. 129). 
All the rules? Effective communication 
about what? As a matter of fact, the im- 
pression is given that language has a status 
in the child’s life similar to that of a 
“program” written on tape for a computer, 
and that if only one could get the “lan- 
guage” in there, all else follows. 

This volume may, perhaps, be particu- 
larly useful to the first year graduate stu- 
dent majoring in psychology who needs to 
“know” the field of child psychology. Can 
the future parent, or teacher, or social 
worker, or clinical child psychologist carry 
away from a volume organized in vertical 
slices of development, so to speak, a vivid, 


viable concept of a living child at various 
ages? Many child psychology texts are or- 
ganized as this one is, although there are a 
few, such as Strang and Mussen and Conger, 
that present a well rounded picture of a 
child at one age level and then at the next 
age progression, and so on through the 
childhood years. This is itself a question 
for research investigation: how best to 
present the findings of child psychology to 
the student. As E. L. Thorndike once 
said, the organization of subject matter that 
is convenient for the person who knows 
the subject to review it may have nothing 
to do with the organization of subject mat- 
ter most fruitful for the learner. 


Harrer E. O'SHEA 
Purdue University 


Iglehart, C. W. International Christian 

University: An Adventure in Chris- 
. tian Higher Education in Japan. To- 

kyo: International Christian Univer., 

1964. Pp. xii + 312. $4.75. 

Shortly after the last War, the Student 
Christian Movement published Sir Walter 
Moberley’s Crisis in the University, which 
was a penetrating critique of the British 
universities with special reference to the 
way in which they were fulfilling Christian 
expectations and might fulfill them more 
effectively. On the opposite side of the 
world, at almost the same time, a body of 
Christians in Japan were not only deliber- 
ating the role of a Christian university, but 
actually setting one up for operation. The 
idea of a top flight Christian university 
which would compare favorably with their 
great state universities had been under con- 
sideration by Japanese Christians for a 
long time. Unable to make headway with 
the idea under imperial Japan, they thought 
the democratic postwar period more oppor- 
tune for its realization. At the same time 
this movement was going forward in Japan, 
sentiment was building up among American 
Christians for some symbol of reconcilia- 
tion they might offer after Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Happily, when the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches learned of the wishes of 
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Japanese Christians, it decided to endorse 
the project and support it with both mate- 
rial and human resources. 

Thus was born International Christian 
University, the history and philosophy of 
which has found a recorder in Charles W. 
Iglehart. The author has divided his ac- 
count into three parts, In the first, he deals 
with the gestation of the idea. In the sec- 
ond, he gives a year-by-year account of the 
first decade of International Christian Uni- 
versity’s operation. In the third and final 
part, he devotes a chapter to the philosophy 
of Christian higher education and another 
to the extrapolation of International Chris- 
tian University’s present history into the 
next decade, 

Ordinarily universities become hoary 
with age before someone thinks to set down 
their past. By that time, all too often, early 
records are lost or memory of early events 
has already dimmed. International Chris- 
tian University can count itself fortunate 
in having its history written as early as the 
end of its first decade. Hence when it comes 
time to write a centennial history of the in- 
stitution the events usually most difficult to 
track down, the early ones, will be ready to 
hand. Perhaps this is the more important 
since most institutions of higher education 
take a long time to rise to eminence, where- 
as International Christian University has 
leaped almost at once into the position of a 
leading university of the Orient. 

The year-by-year account of the first 
decade is rather dull and uninteresting to 
anyone not closely connected with these 
events. Much more interesting are the later 
chapters dealing with the educational phi- 
losophy of International Christian Univer- 
sity. To understand its uniqueness, one 
must portray it against the traditional form 
of higher education in Japan. When Japan 
decided to emerge from its centuries of iso- 
lation and to become westernized during 
the Meiji era, it made a careful study of 
western institutions as models for its own. 
Thus, if it tended to copy French patterns 
for political organization and administra- 
tion, American patterns for commercial 
and industrial expansion, it copied German 
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for its educational institutions. At the end 
of the nineteenth century German univer- 
sities were world renowned. They achieved 
this renown not only through their train- 
ing for research, but also through their 
rigorous selectivity. Copying from abroad, 
the highly centralized Japanese ministry of 
education set up nine imperial universities 
to which it admitted a very limited clien- 
tele. Like their European counterparts, the 
Japanese university students tended toward 
narrow specialization, 

In the post-second world war period two 
efforts have been made to modernize this 
pattern. One was that of the United States 
Educational Commission which recom- 
mended not only decentralization of the 
administrative pattern but the great in- 
crease in the number of higher institutions 
of education, The other was to organize a 
private university of equal grade with the 
former imperial ones, with the opportunity 
this offered for further innovation. The 
major question. here is whether there can 
be a Christian university or only, as Sir 
Walter Moberley said, Christians at the 
university. As might be expected, the main 
thrust of the Christian effort at Interna- 
tional Christian University was to lay em- 
phasis on the individual. This took several 
directions. For one thing it called for a 
broader, more liberal curriculum, one 
which emphasized self-realization of the 
individual rather than immolation in spe- 
cialization. For another thing, it instituted 
counseling and guidance procedures. And 
for a third, it allowed wide freedom of 
expression in controversial areas. While no 
one is required to be a Christian and the 
chapel on the campus is entirely voluntary, 
International Christian University does ex- 
pect each student to be exposed to an intro- 
ductory course in Christianity so that he at 
least knows what Christianity is about. 

International Christian University has al- 
ready had outstanding success in realizing 
its philosophy. The author anticipates a 
second decade of similar success. It will be 
exciting to watch. 

Joun S. BRUBACHER 
University of Michigan 
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Ronchey, A. Russia in the Thaw. New 
York: Norton, 1964. Pp. 249. $5.00. 


It is not often that one can agree with 
the superlatives in publishers’ blurbs, but 
this is the happy exception. What Mr. 
Ronchey has written is indeed “a detailed 
mosaic of life in Russia today.” It is journal- 
istic commentary at its best, presenting 
colorfully and sympathetically many as- 
pects and personalities of the Soviet scene. 

The descriptions of the Russian cities, 
not only Moscow and Leningrad, but 
provincial cities as well, are some of the 
best available. Even familiar themes of So- 
viet urban life are treated with a refresh- 
ing originality. The comment on the Bol- 
shoi Theater includes a lively critique of 
the culture that the theater represents. And 
the reports of interviews with people from 
all walks of life—workers, government of- 
ficials, artists, actors and academicians— 
have an authentic ring, avoiding the speci- 
ous impression of a uniformity of outlook 
which a more generalized commentary 
often creates. The author employs many 
contrasts to illustrate the enormous variety 
and richness of Soviet life. Perhaps none is 
more graphic than that between the sophis- 
tication of urban intellectual life and the 
survivals of ancient superstitions in the vil- 
lages, or the contrast between the idealism 
and energy of young Communists and the 
pervasive problem of small- and large-scale 
graft in Soviet society. 

The chapter on the provinces is among 
the best. Mr. Ronchey’s visit to the Baltic 
region inspired a fine essay on the contrast 
between the culture and mode of life of 
Estonia and the Russian regions of the So- 
viet Union. He was much impressed by the 
pressure of Russian immigration, especially 
in the cities, and the difficult struggle of the 
Estonians to retain their linguistic and cul- 
tural identity. 

His tour of the Volga region inspired 
colorful sketches of the cities, old and new, 
of that immense river valley, along with in- 
teresting historical comments. Especially 
noteworthy is the description of the battle 
of Stalingrad, and the present appearance 


of that illustrious city. The commentary on 
a tour through Siberia provides a real pano- 
rama of the geography and population of 
that huge and seldom-visited region. The 
Soviet frontier development is described 
with characteristic pith as a movement that 
“wears the severe Soviet uniform of Soviet 
planning.” 

The reports of interviews with Ehren- 
burg and Evtushenko demonstrate a deep 
perception of contemporary currents in So- 
viet intellectual life. The comments on the 
Ehrenburg biography, and on the man him- 
self, review the troubled history of the 
elder Soviet intellectuals, while the com- 
ments on the young Evtushenko penetrate 
deeply into the mood of the new genera- 
tion. Insight into the background of the 
men who wield political power is provided 
by highly readable vignettes of Khrushchev, 
Brezhnev, Mikoyan, Suslov and others. 
These offer much more than a few random 
biographical facts; they are often knowl- 
edgable and sensitive character portraits 
presenting the contemporary man against 
his personal and historical background. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of 
this book is the extraordinary range of sub- 
jects with which the author has dealt suc- 
cessfully. He possesses unusual literary skill, 
as well as sensitivity and erudition that carry 
the reader to the heart of Soviet life, draw- 
ing together regions, cities and personalities, 
and arraying them against an historical 
background that imparts life and deeper 
meaning. The same skill is evident in a 
stimulating concluding analysis of major 
problems facing Soviet leaders, especially 
the perennial problem of agriculture. 

American readers will find Mr. Ron- 
chey’s comparative comments on America 
and the Soviet Union especially interesting, 
for they avoid the clichés and get quickly 
to the central issues. The problems and 
promise of contemporary American eco- 
nomic development are of particular in- 
terest to him, and he has written a stimulat- 
ing comparative analysis of the American 
and Soviet economies. 

There are a few blemishes in the produc- 
tion of the book. A number of translitera- 
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tions of Russian words, many of them prob- 
ably appropriate in Italian, are useless to the 
English-speaking reader as a pronunciation 
guide. There are also some instances of 
simple mispellings, such as the word obia- 
zatelno, which is spelled obzhazetlno, or 
the word pomeshchik, wrongly spelled 
pomshik. There are occasional errors of his- 
torical fact, as when Kazan University is 
referred to as the oldest in the country, and 
American industrialization is described as 
having spread over two centuries, while 
Soviet industrialization is described as hav- 
ing occurred only in the last 40 years. Such 
inconveniences and errors do not, however, 
detract from the generally excellent quality 
of the book. It ought to rank as one of the 
finest journalistic comments on the Soviet 
Union to have appeared in the last ten or 
fifteen years, 


Hersert J. ELLISON 
University of Kansas 


Slaughter, Stella Stillson. The Educable 
Mentally Retarded Child and His 
Teacher. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis, 
1964. Pp. 191. $4.50. 

This small book contains so much, and 

at the same time omits so much, that a 

comprehensive statement concerning its 

merits is almost impossible. In its 181 pages 
of text it touches on almost every phase of 
the education of the retarded, but can sel- 
dom do more than touch on a topic in the 
single paragraph allotted each. In this com- 
plex field there are too many areas in which 
a single paragraph can barely open the sub- 
ject, let alone present the problems and 
discuss them helpfully. Because of this ex- 
treme brevity, many statements are open to 
serious question; the reader has no way of 
knowing whether a statement is to be ac- 
cepted at face value, or how much and 
what is to be inferred. This will almost cer- 

tainly lead to mixed impressions and a di- 

vision of opinion regarding the reliability 

‘and authority of the writing. 

The author describes her text as intended 
for prospective teachers interested in the 
education of the mentally retarded and in 
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the individual differences to be found 
among the children in this obviously het- 
erogeneous group. This heterogeneity can 
hardly be over-emphasized, since the pri- 
mary justification for segregated, small-en- 
rollment classes for these children is the 
necessity for individualized instructional 
programming. But the book is also de- 
scribed as not being a source of general in- 
formation on the education of the retarded. 
In this apparent contradiction would seem 
to lie the key to its rather frustrating un- 
evenness and too often shallow approach. 
Difference is ordinarily best understood as 
deviation from some well-defined group or 
standard. The prospective teacher lacks a 
clear concept of the commonalities of re- 
tardation, yet here there is no clear, syste- 
matized presentation of major characteris- 
tics against which individual variation may 
be contrasted, and through which the ne- 
cessity for the advocated educational pro- 
visions may be understood. A great deal of 
general information is included here and 
there throughout the book, and even more 
is indirectly implied; but one could wish 
that it had been presented in a more syste- 
matized fashion to make it readily available 
to the reader. 

The strengths of the work lie in the areas 
in which its author has broken with her 
own commitment to presenting a point of 
view, and instead gets down to suggesting 
ways of adapting teaching to accommodate 
the observed differences. Without such sug- 
gested remediation, diagnosis becomes mere 
labeling. The lists of suggested activities in 
selected areas, as well as the listing of high- 
interest low-vocabulary books, will be help- 
ful to the teacher whose preparation did 
not emphasize individual planning, or to 
any teacher who simply needs some addi- 
tional ideas for variety and practice. Not all 
areas receive this careful attention; perhaps 
we may look forward to an extension of 
such helpful suggestions in the future. 

The present work is frankly based on 
opinion rather than on research findings. 
This is certainly the prerogative of its 
author, but as opinion it is open to disagree- 
ment from those holding other opinions. 


—————— 


Particularly in the section relating to the 
program for the high school years, many 
readers will differ with the orientation pre- 
sented. In the determination of individual 
needs, it is necessary to recognize how 
strikingly the teen-aged retardate differs 
from his earlier self. For many, immedi- 
ately beyond the classroom lies adulthood 
with its problems and responsibilities. A dy- 
namic program rooted firmly in the needs 
of independent living would seem the di- 
rection of future planning for these classes, 
One may ask whether the program de- 
scribed, and more particularly the attitudes 
expressed, do not rest on an assumption that 
these young adults are still children. 

It is easy to identify problems related to 
mental retardation; it is not nearly so easy 
to suggest possible remediations. Much in- 
formation is needed concerning the ways of 
adapting teaching to individual needs. The 
availability of more writing of this nature 
would seem to be an excellent means of ex- 
tending support and continuing education 
to teachers already in the field, and of in- 
creasing the efficiency of training institu- 
tions preparing teachers to work with the 
educable mentally retarded. Miss Slaughter, 
out of her wide experience with retarded 
pupils, has demonstrated an ability to offer 
this kind of help. 


Laura J. Jorpan 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


Thomas, T., Chess, Stella, Birch, H. G., 
Hertzig, Margaret E., & Korn, S. Be- 
havioral Individuality in Early Child- 
hood. New York: New York Univer. 
Press, 1963. Pp. xiii -+ 135. $4.75. 
The nature-nurture problem, an old issue 

in developmental psychology and the psy- 

chology of individual differences, refuses 
to remain buried. Studies of behavior ge- 
netics, conducted by a small but brilliant 
group of psychologists, demonstrate that 
behavior is more than the sum of the en- 
vironmental input. ‘ 

Studies of child-rearing techniques fail 
to find direct and consistent relations be- 
tween parents’ attitudes and practices and 


children’s personality organization. On the 
other hand, evidence of behavior modifica- 
tion through practice, not to be traced to 
maturation alone, has been located in the 
earliest weeks of life. A new synthesis may 
be required, one which affirms the close, 
mutual, transactive relationship between 
changing organism and changing environ- 
ment. 

The authors of this volume seek to de- 
termine to what extent the child makes his 
own contribution to development—that is, 
to what extent the characteristics evidenced 
in the first few months of life persist into 
the later years of growth and influence the 
treatment of the child. This volume is the 
first report of a longitudinal study of 130 
children, begun in their first months of 
life and in their 8th year at the time of the 


report, 

This first study deals particularly with 
(1) the problem of identifying initial pat- 
terning of behavior functions, (2) methodo- 
logical problems of behavioral characteriza- 
tion, and (3) the stability of initial patterns 
of reactivity in the first two years of life. 

Considering that no adequate theory of 
personality formation is yet available, the 
authors undertook “an inductive hypothe- 
sis-producing rather than a deductive hy- 
pothesis-testing” course of action. They 
present a knowledgeable discussion of the 
pitfalls of the longitudinal method, par- 
ticularly one that is clinically (i.e. descrip- 
tively and evaluatively) oriented. Their list 
of conditions for sound longitudinal study 
is unexceptionable. Because direct observa- 
tion over periods of time involves many 
problems, they utilized the intensive pa- 
rental interview, aimed at eliciting descrip- 
tions of behavior. 

The authors’ procedures by which they 
developed interviews were both sophisti- 
cated and skillful. As instruments for data 
collection interviews have faults, but in this 
study faults were held to a minimum by 
careful control of the interview situation, 
The protocols were examined inductively 
to yield rubrics for content analysis which 
were initially tried out on the interview 
protocols of the first 22 children studied. 
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After this, the categories of functioning 
were determined. 

It turned out that for individual cases the 
characteristics of adaptability, approach, in- 
tensity and mood were for the most part 
significantly stable, whereas activity level 
and distractability were least stable. When 
the data of the sample were considered, the 
inter-period correlations for the five age 
periods of the first two years of life showed 
that adaptability, threshold and intensity 
tended to be reliably consistent, whereas 
approach and activity tended to be least 
consistent. 

The method of this study, then, is be- 
havioral in that it draws upon behavior de- 
scription. In orientation, however, it is or- 
ganismic and thus contrasts with that of 
many psychoanalytic studies conducted on 
personality development in early child- 
hood, which postulate drives and drive 
states and seek to intepret the strength of 
these from behavioral evidence, the indi- 
vidual’s own intra-psychic state being un- 
available through lack of language. 

On the practical side the demonstration 
that reactive styles are persistent has impli- 
cations of the greatest significance. Clearly, 
different children cannot be expected to re- 
spond similarly to a given environmental 
influence. The reaction will vary with the 
characteristics of the child upon whom the 
constant stimulus impinges. 

Equally clear is the implication that there 
can be no one set of optimal rules or con- 
ditions for child rearing, Rather, methods 
of handling and rearing will be successful 
as they are adapted to the activity patterns 
evidenced in the child and persisting through 
the early years. Interestingly enough, be- 
cause the principal behavioral styles in chil- 
dren characterize them as (in the main) 
regular rather than irregular, adaptable 
rather than unadaptable, and preponder- 
antly positive in mood, children can be ex- 
pected to adapt to a variety of methods. 
We may conclude that there may, after all, 
be some general principles that will be op- 
timal for most children, though in every 
case some deviation from general rules must 
be made with some children, When this 
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view is accepted it becomes important to 
recognize that those children who require 
deviation in application of principles should 
not thereby be considered pathologic. 

A third implication is that a high degree 
of individuality in the characteristics of re- 
activity poses a particular problem concern- 
ing readiness for new learning experiences. 
For example, children with clear-cut rhyth- 
micity and elimination were more readily 
toilet trained than children in whom elimi- 
nation occurred irregularly and with no 
clear-cut patterning in time. For these latter 
children success was obtained more readily 
when the parent waited until language ap- 
peared, to permit the use of verbal controls 
on the behavior, 

Finally, it becomes clear that the child’s 
primary reaction patterns may influence not 
only his own behavior but also his parents’ 
attitudes, both immediate and persisting, to- 
ward him. Particularly in those cases where 
parents are uncertain or ambivalent, the 
characteristics of the child may foster and 
reinforce a specific direction of parental 
attitude and practice. Here we have the 
case of the parent learning from the child, 
a condition long suspected in child develop- 
mental studies, insufficiently explored by re- 
search, and somewhat reassuring to parents 
who are inclined to treat their own behavior 
as the principal cause and the child’s be- 
havior as the principal effect. 

On the theoretical side, this study puts 
something into the empty organism, and, 
with Woodworth, puts this O into the S—> R 
formula. It helps explain the low corre- 
lations and lack of consistency found in 
the vast number of studies relating method 
of handling to child behavior. It shows that 
the organism may from the very start op- 
pose its own patterns of stability of con- 
sistency (or their lack) to the consistency 
or inconsistency of patterns of stimulation. 
Research designs are not, of course, avail- 
able properly to handle the possible com- 
binations and permutations of such multi- 
variate, systems-organized situations. 

Despite the authors’ care, the study will 
not satisfy experimentalists and rigorous 
methodologists. It is, however, a great im- 


provement over ex post facto studies of per- 
sonality development, where the problems 
of the interview are compounded by retro- 
spective selection and falsification. It is note- 
worthy for the care taken at every step to 
insure objectivity, and freedom from inter- 
nal contamination of data. This reviewer, at 
any rate, applauds the use of simple statis- 
tics, and appropriate tests of significance. 
Why use an electric razor to mow the front 
yard? 

It is to be anticipated that the fairly sim- 


ple dimensions of level, direction, timing, 
and ease of triggering energy manifestation, 
of mood, and of sensitivity of behavior se- 
quence to disruption may be insufficient to 
contain all the personality richness of older 
and more complex children. Yet it is also to 
be anticipated that these same dimensions 
will continue to be the useful core of dimen- 
sions adopted to describe personality at later 
ages. We await further reports with interest. 
Date B. Harris 
Pennsylvania State University 
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Book Notes 


Those who have watched young people 
travel the literary route from Salinger to 
Golding to Burroughs to Zen will be quick 
to recognize what Lionel Trilling describes 
(Encounter, July 1965) as the “second en- 
vironment” existing in our time, one in 
which many of our students choose to live. 
It is an environment defined by “adherence 
to the imagination of fullness, freedom, and 
potency of life. . . .” Its governing principle 
is aesthetic rather than ethical; its watch- 
word is “style.” 

In his article, “The Two Environments,” 
Professor Trilling raises the question of 
what English teachers are doing “in the way 
of education” when they prepare their stu- 
dents—through a curriculum purportedly 
founded in “relevance”—to enter that world. 
No longer a dimension where freedom and 
moral seriousness hold sway, it is a world 
which has become as structured, ritualized, 
and ubiquitous as the “Philistine” world 
from which it traditionally provided escape. 
Moreover, Trilling says, it now possesses its 
own “trivializing” influence, equivalent to 
the influence of the materialist Establish- 
ment which literary studies were intended 
to combat. 

Professor Trilling has no desire to play 
an Elder to a Susannah of modern literature 
in this implicit plea for a return to ethical 
concern. Neither does Saul Bellow when he 
protests the “sickness” and the irresponsi- 
bility in modern fiction and warns against 
confusing literary statements with state- 
ments about the “real.” Herzog, in one di- 
mension, may be taken to be a challenge to 
prevailing fads of aestheticism and meaning- 
lessness. Even if we grant that Moses Her- 
zog never finally surmounts his subjectivity, 
that he is never finally “cured,” we cannot 
but see his refusal of the alienated role and 
of irrationalism. He struggles, in fact, as he 
composes all those unmailed letters, to im- 
pose cognitive controls. Like the narrator in 
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Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man, he is attempt- 
ing to be “drawn upward again” by putting 
what he has suffered into words, by com- 
municating his uncertainties and his beliefs, 
and, in doing so, giving “pattern to the 
chaos” within and around him because, after 
all, he needs to love. 

Surely this has become a significant tend- 
ency in the contemporary dialogue—and 
one of the points at which the dialogue 
touches upon the work of schools. Educa- 
tion, whether taken to be initiation, the 
transmission of heritage, or “growth and 
more growth,” is a prime determinant of the 
environment in which we live. It is not only 
a matter of moral principle. It is a question 
of what Israel Scheffler calls the “Conditions 
of Knowledge” in his recent book by that 
name. Trilling, with epistemology also in 
mind, concludes with a statement from John 
Keats, who said that “an eagle is not so fine 
a thing as truth.” It may well be that a life 
lived according to an aesthetic criterion is 
not so fine a thing as a life lived reflectively, 
and with the ability to choose. In any case, 
one ought to know the difference. 

Compelling books abound—like Jacques 
Ellul’s The Technological Society and Floyd 
W. Matson’s The Broken Image—warning 
of the dangers of behavioral engineering 
and the automatization of life as they re- 
count the history of how we came to be 
this way. It is tempting for teachers to re- 
spond to these with howls, to cry “Aliena- 
tion!” in a wilderness of computers, to talk 
seductively in classrooms of a return to the 
“sources of life.” Yes, it is important to be 
aware of the underground, to become capa- 
ble of spontaneity and innocence and an in- 
tuitive grasp of things. But may not Lady 
Chatterley and Holden Caulfield become in 
some manner trivial if they are permitted to 
usurp the literary stage in a continual dram- 
atization of a cultural Either/Or? 

“With mankind,” says Captain Vere in 


Herman Melville's Billy Budd, “forms, mess- 
ing. .. .” In educa- 


iscy™ that strikes so many as 
valuable and becomes so often the criterion 
of what is 
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issues. To establish unity and continuity, Dr. Carter precedes each selection with 
explanatory remarks and provides a final essay which summarizes the principal 
ideas developed by the contributors. This organization dramatizes the importance 
of intellectual interaction and emphasizes educational values. Intellectual Founda- 
tions of American Education is designed to encourage the student to react critically 
to the thinking of the scholars cited; to stimulate him to further investigation 
of problems; and to enable the teacher-to-be to approach education with reliable 
data. August 1965 | 672 pages | $8.00 


Seven Stories for Growth: A Tool for Emotional Education 


DANIEL SUGARMAN, Paterson State College, and RoLAINE HOCHSTEIN 

Here, for the first time, is a book which presents practical suggestions for teaching 
mental health principles as well as materials to use in the actual teaching of the 
subject to children. Seven Stories for Growth is designed both for use in the ele- 
mentary classroom, and to supplement the basic text in college courses in mental 
hygiene or child growth and development. 

The book offers seven appealing stories the teacher can read to children in first to 
fifth grade. Dr. Daniel Sugarman has identified the mental hygiene concept pre- 
sented in each story—such as accepting feelings or learning to live with change. To 
aid the teacher, each story is prefaced by a full discussion of the concept involved, 
‘and is followed by questions and projects to be used to stimulate class discussion. 
Rolaine Hochstein, a professional juvenile author, has written each story to illus- 
trate a particular concept. The stories depict the resolution of conflicts and the 
management of feelings in an emotionally healthy way. 7 


July 1965 | 112 pp. | illustrated |’ $3.00 


The Cost of Education Index, 1964-1965 


PREPARED BY THE Epitors oF School Management UNDER THE DIRECTION OF Dr. 
ORLANDO F, FURNO WITH INTRODUCTION BY PAUL ABRAMSON, Epiror or School 
Management 


Every future school administrator and business manager must, of course, know 
school finance. At the same time, the classroom teacher, school librarian; and virtu- 
ally every professional staff member should know the financial facts of education 
presented in The Cost of Education Index. This unique and authoritative report, 
with its accompanying worksheets, is an indispensable resource for a teacher-training 
course.’ Significant sections cover the pupil-teacher ratio, salaries, and the effect 
of inflation on school expenditures. National, regional, and district (by size) 
figures are presented in terms of expenditure per pupil. ’ 

April 1965 | 72 pages | $1.50 paper 


fp. Pitman Publishing Corporation 


20 East 46 Street, New York, New York 10017 
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Pitman’s Initial Teaching Alphabet and The i/t/a Early-to-Read Program 


unconvenfhonal 


The Early-to-Read Program makes the most of the 
benefits available through the Initial Teaching 
Alphabet by providing a total language arts program. 


Vocabulary 


As one authority puts it, “the nature of 
the relationship between the spelling of 
the word and the sound of the word 
constitutes the major difficulty in learn- 
ing to read and to spell.” The conven- 
tional way of meeting this problem has 
been to restrict vocabulary. Thus, chil- 
dren who have a speaking vocabulary 
of 10,000 to 20,000 words by the time 
they enter school are limited to a reading 
vocabulary of only 300 to 400 words in 
conventional reading programs. 


A better way of eliminating this diffi- 
culty is the Initial Teaching Alphabet 
used in a way that truly capitalizes on 
Pitman’s logical and consistent “code.” 
The Early-to-Read Program by Mazur- 
kiewicz and Tanyzer does just this: the 
readers provide almost 2,000 words in 
context. The Early-to-Read Program of 
texts, workbooks, and library books en- 
ables children to read and write virtually 
any word in their speaking vocabulary. 


Illustrations 

When vocabulary is restricted and read- 
ing difficult, children must depend on 
picture clues to help them guess the 
words they can’t read. This is why con- 
ventional first-grade texts have such 
literal illustrations. 


Children taught with the i/t/a Early-to- 
Read Program no longer must depend 


on picture clues; they can read the 
words. In the Early-to-Read books, there 
are imagination-expanding illustrations. 


Content 

Content for most conventional first- 
grade readers was set a generation ago. 
It reflected the need for simple words 
and simple happenings, focused on 
kitchens and backyards of a simpler era. 


The i/t/a Early-to-Read Program takes 
children to many worlds, from beneath 
the sea to outer space, worlds that ex- 
tend far beyond their neighborhoods, 
without neglecting urban, suburban, or 
rural settings for everyday activities. 


But the most important benefit of all 
The self-confidence and independence 
generated by the i/t/a Early-to-Read 
Program provides incentives for further 
learning—for further growing. 


For details on almost 1000 pages of 
reader materials, seven workbooks (four 
newly revised this year), teacher’s man- 
uals, and supplementary -materials 
(Downing readers and almost 100 library 
books from England) in the Early-to- 
Read Program, please write. 


Announcing: 20 new U.S. library books 
keyed to the Early-to-Read Program. 
Coming in the fall: 25 more titles, all 
i/t/a originals, all colorfully illustrated. 


$ Initial Teaching Alphabet Publications, Inc. 
It 20 East 46 Street | New York, N. Y. 10017 | TN 7-7400 
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ANTI-DEMOCRATIC 


ATTITUDES 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


edited by Hermann H. Remmers 


The core of the Purdue Opinion Panel, 
a program of extensive research into 
the attitudes of American high school 
and college youth in the areas of gov- 
ernment, education and discipline, 
world affairs, and economic enterprise. 
The High School Journal says “the ma- 
terial included is of much value both 
to the student of educational sociology 
and to the curriculum planner.” 


344 pages 7.50 


THE RISE 
OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


by Joe Park 


An annotated bibliography of impor- 
tant materials that have directly influ- 
enced the development of American 
education. It lists, with annotations, 
recent books, a number of early Amer- 
ican reprints, government documents 
and pamphlets, and more than eighty 
unpublished doctoral dissertations, 
Emphasis is placed on recent move- 
ments and issues. An invaluable tool 
for educators, students, and librarians. 
300 pages cloth, 6.00 

paper, 3.50 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Evanston, Illinois 


REPRINTS 


REPRINTS 


60201 


100 separate articles individually bound 
for professional education courses. 


THE NEW 


PROFESSIONAL REPRINTS IN EDUCATION 


Edited by Dean George W. Denemark, Louise M. Berman, Willard L. 
Leeds, and Robert B. Ingle, all of the School of Education, University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee in conjunction with Merrill's International 
Series in Education, Kimball Wiles, Editor 


e The Nature and Interrelation of Knowledge 


e 
5 Categories « 
e 


The Social Foundations of Education 
The Psychological Foundations of Education 
The Nature of Teaching 


e Curriculum and Methods 


100 individual articles from which to select—25¢ apiece— 
FREE TITLE LIST AND SAMPLE REPRINT—Write Boyd Lane: 


CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, INC. 
1300 Alum Creek Drive - Columbus, Ohio 43216 
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new and recent books 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Karl C. Garrison, University of Georgia; and 
Dewey G. Force, Jr., University of Minnesota 


Fourth Edition! A textbook for college courses and a reference for in-service teachers, 
this volume brings together pertinent information concerning the exceptional child and 
his education. Throughout, the book stresses developmental theory, environmental forces, 
and conditions that affect the lives of exceptional children; points up the impor- 
tance of viewing the child as a whole. Instructor’s Supplement Available. 4th Ed., 1965. 
571 pp, illus. $7.00 


AMERICAN EDUCATION — An Introduction to the Teaching Profession 


Calvin Grieder and Stephen Romine, both of the University of Colorado 


Third Edition of this introductory textbook offers a solid background for students prepar- 
ing to teach and for in-service teachers who wish to keep abreast of current thoughts and 
practices in education. The book presents up-to-date discussions of such primary topics 
as the policies, Jat problems, and achievements of educational systems in the 
United States and abroad. 3rd Ed., 1965. 584 pp. = $6.00 


PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


M. Ray Loree, University of Alabama 


Notable for its application of the scientific method to the problems of education, this 
basic textbook gives the student a full understanding of psychological concepts, principles, 
and theories central to the teaching-learning process. Instructional theory is used as a 
consistent framework in treating all the major psychological theories of learning. Instruc- 
tor’s Supplement available. 1965. 620 pp. $7.50 


TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Marie A. Mehi, Hubert H. Mills, Harl R. Douglass, all of the University of Colorado; 
and Mary-Margaret Scobey, San Francisco State College 
Third Edition of this popular textbook provides a comprehensive treatment of the funda- 
mental theory and practice of teaching in American elementary schools. Like its widely 
used predecessors, it is intended for courses in elementary education emphasizing meth- 
ods, and encompasses the all-round growth of children six through eleven. Also of value 
to practicing teachers, 3rd Ed., 1965. 560 pp., illus. $6.75 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES OF CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


Vernon E. Anderson, University of Maryland 


Second Edition of this widely used textbook presh principles based on the knowledge 
compiled in areas dealing with human development and learning, culture, democratic 
ideals and values. These ideas are illustrated with descriptions of school practices in the 
classroom and the total school situation. 2nd Ed., 1965. 498 pp. $7.00 


The Ronald Press Company 
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Good teachers use the finest texts... 
Here are a few that WILEY offers. 


DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS: A Programed Textbook. In two volumes 

By LASSAR G. GOTKIN and LEO S. GOLDSTEIN, both of New York Medical 
College. An especially easy-to-understand development of the fundamentals of 
statistics, this programed text enables the reader to make decisions, handle data, 
and use tables the way statisticians do. Volume I. 1964. 255 pages. Paper: $3.95. 
Volume II. 1965. 229 pages. Paper: $3.95. 


CULTURE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By RUTH LANDES, Claremont Graduate School and University Center. De- 
scribes a California teacher-training experiment that acquainted public school 
educators with cultural traits of California's minority groups (especially Negro 
and Mexican-American) and shows how this study has advanced teaching and 
social work. 1965. 330 pages. $7.95. 


GOVERNMENTAL POLICY AND INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Edited by STEWART FRASER. A research symposium discussing the compara- 
tive roles that various national governments play in encouraging and controlling 
international educational exchange. 1965. Approx. 408 pages. Prob. $7.50. 


THE EDUCATED MAN: Studies in the History of Educational Thought 


Edited by PAUL NASH, Boston University; ANDREAS M. KAZAMIAS, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and HENRY J. PERKINSON, New York University. A coh 
lection of essays by distinguished European and American scholars on the ideal of ` 
the educated man as expressed in the writings of influential thinkers in the , 
Western tradition. 1965. 421 pages. $7.95. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD Second Edition 

By ROBERT I. WATSON, Northwestern University. Here is a new edition of a 
standard work, updated to include the latest research and theories about the be- 
havior and experience of infant and child. 1965. 635 pages. $7.50. 
EDUCATIONAL ANTHROPOLOGY: An Introduction 

By GEORGE F. KNELLER, University of California. 1965. 171 pages. Cloth: 
$4.50. Paper: $2.45. 


QUICK CALCULUS: A Short Manual of Self-Instruction 
By DANIEL KLEPPNER and NORMAN RAMSEY, both of Harvard, University. 
1965. 294 pages. $2.25. 


Two recent Science Editions of interest to teachers... 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF TEACHING 
By WILLARD WALLER, $1.95. 


TRAINING RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 
Edited by ROBERT GLASER, $2.65. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 605 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 
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Coming in 66... 


EDUCATION AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONS 


Edited by John W. Hanson and Cole S. Brembeck, both of Michigan State University 


Focusing on the ambition of ye gee nations to be modern as well as free, this timely 
text examines the effective role of education in achieving that ambition. Education is 
viewed as a social science by the eminent contributors, who emphasize the social and 
cultural aspects of economic development . . . devote special attention to the philosophy 
and ethics of change . . . and delineate the implications of overseas development for our 
educational system. 


January 1966 544 pp. $4.95 (tent.) paper 


CURRICULUM PLANNING FOR MODERN SCHOOLS 


J. Galen Saylor, University of Nebraska 
William M. Alexander, University of Florida 


Based on the authors’ successful Curriculum Planning: For Better Teaching and Learning 
(1954), this thought-provoking text takes full account of newly available data and current 
emphases without forsaking proven fundamental principles. Processes of curriculum 


planning are analyzed; basic determinants of an educational program are defined; guiding 
precepts and procedures are carefully described. 


January 1966 544 pp. $7.95 tent. 


Recent and Important 


EDUCATION AS POWER 


Theodore Brameld, Boston University 


A vital statement of an important position in educational philosophy by the best known 
proponent of this position. 


March 1965 160 pp. $1.75 paper 


THE ART AND SCIENCE OF CREATIVITY 


George F. Kneller, University of California, Los Angeles 


This work is written for the educator, the parent, and the general reader who wish to be 
informed on the present state of our knowledge about creativity. Here, condensed from 
millions of words and mountains of statistics, is a summary of what is presently known. 


April 1965 
bv 
| Holt Rinehart and Winston, ine. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


112 pp. $1.95 paper 
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JOHN R. PALMER 
University of Illinois 


Does the study of history 


promote behavioral change? 


TEACHERS OF SOCIAL STUDIES have cus- 
tomarily defined their objectives in terms 
of particular behaviors—usually those as- 
sociated with good citizenship. Their ex- 
pectations may be warranted by the 
conglomerate materials making up the 
social studies; but it is questionable 
whether they are warranted where in- 
struction in history is concerned. Do his- 
torians take responsibility for influencing 
behavior by means of teaching? Do they 
concur on this as an aim? 

Arthur S. Bolster, Jr. has analyzed re- 
cent pronouncements by professional his- 
torians on the place and function of his- 
tory in the public schools (3); and, 
although he has restricted his sample to 
the pertinent writings of Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Ray Billington, Arthur E. Bestor, 
Jr., and W. Burlie Brown, his findings 
hold considerable significance. These his- 
torians, he discovered, value historical 


study “first, because only history allows 
man to examine social issues in the per- 
spective of time; second, because the his- 
torical method involves the use of critical 
judgment in the drawing of conclusions 
and is therefore valuable training for the 
responsibilities of democratic citizenship; 
and third, because the study of the cul- © 
tural heritage, particularly that of west- 
ern civilization, increases the student’s 
commitment to democratic values.” 
The implication, then, is that the study 


Professor Palmer, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of History and Philosophy of Education 
at Urbana, reaches here towards the center of 
the debate on the uses of history. He chal- 
lenges the assumption that a study of history 
necessarily provides the generalizations a stu- 
dent needs to become a clearer thinker and a 
better citizen. The question remains open. 
What is the function of historical knowledge 
in the life of man? 


of the past is expected to equip the stu- 
dent to understand and cope with the 
present. Moreover, the uses of historical 
knowledge tend to be spelled out in 
terms of preparation for democratic 
citizenship. Professor Billington says that 
history may serve to “guide today’s 
statesmen and voters towards an honor- 
able solution of their own... (and) to- 
day’s citizens will be able to act more 
intelligently in their decision-making if 
they are familiar with the lessons (his- 
tory) can teach” (8). Professor Bestor 
emphasizes the “act of judgment” re- 
quired by historical study (2); and there 
is a presumption that the critical judg- 
ment developed in the course of such 
study will be used in drawing conclu- 
sions about contemporary social issues. 
Many of the mental acts performed by 
the historian, it is suggested, are analogous 
to thought processes a citizen might 
profitably use when faced with a social 
dilemma. 

The Western humanist, as Arnold 
Toynbee writes (27), has always been 
concerned with “bringing human affairs 
under human control.” The emphasis on 
such a utilization of historical knowledge 
has, however, been peculiarly character- 
istic of American education, just as the 
tradition of creating private or public 
agencies to restructure the social environ- 
ment in the light of human purposes has 
been characteristic of American life. Pro- 
fessor Counts has said: 


The fact to remember is that the spirit 
of daring and adventure, the faith in man 
and his powers, and the promise of a bet- 
ter world which characterizes the modern 
age constitute a distinctive and priceless 
element in our heritage. To abandon these 
things, to become timid in the face of 
difficulties, to retreat from reason into 
the arms of authority, to grow fearful of 
the future, to cling blindly to the old, 
would be to betray the genius of Ameri- 
can history (4). 
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Imbedded in the democratic beliefs and 
values peculiar to the United States is 
the expectation that man, through the 
exercise of his own wit and wisdom, may 
make a future better than his past. Formal 
education is intended to serve this end 
by providing at least some of the cogni- 
tive elements required. 

Scarcely anyone would deny that the 
schools have a responsibility for equip- 
ping young people with the best avail- 
able knowledge to guide their behavior; 
and few would deny that history should 
be part of that equipment. Although the 
question of the relationship between the 
two has been debated by historians, little 
effort has been made by educators to 
examine the connections between in- 
struction in history and desired behavi- 
oral change. And the historians who 
have considered the matter have thus 
far been unable to reach a consensus. 

Historians of idealist persuasions must, 
of course, reject the doctrine that his- 
tory has pragmatic utility. But even 
empiricists, such as F. J. Teggart and 
A. L. Rowse, come to different conclu- 
sions. Teggart urges historians to get 
into the arena where decisions must be 
made and give people the “correlations” 
which will enable them to act for de- 
sired rather than undesired consequences. 
Rowse sees the function of history as 
strengthening the will and generally 
sharpening the intellect rather than pro- 
viding probable knowledge of outcomes 
of particular actions. For Rowse, history 
may influence behavior by creating at- 
titudes favorable to rationally oriented 
action, not by providing predictive 
knowledge to be used in making choices. 


Cognitive Knowledge and Behavior 

It may be assumed that many teachers, 
historians, and members of the public 
expect historical knowledge to influence 
behavior in some fashion. Instruction de- 


signed for this purpose may take three 
forms. It may be explicitly directed to- 
wards the outcomes of action. It may 
provide models to be emulated or pur- 
poses of action, providing models to be 
emulated or ideals which influence the 
choice of goals. Or, the objective of 
teaching history may be taken to be the 
fostering of attitudes favorable to ra- 
tional, controlled behavior. To achieve 
this, the instructor must demonstrate 
that it is possible as well as desirable for 
men to make calculated rather than im- 
pulsive decisions, thus to a significant 
degree determining their own destinies. 
Finally, instruction may be aimed at the 
means of action, emphasizing the uses of 
knowledge in predicting the conse- 
quences of action. 

All three modes of instruction are re- 
quired if the stated goal of behavioral 
change is to be achieved; but our em- 
phasis here will be placed on the third 
mode, which involves consideration of 
the generalizations or hypotheses assert- 
ing relationships among phenomena. The 
matter of models worthy of emulation 
may be dismissed quickly, since any 
reader of history is susceptible to the 
glories or tragedies of men and nations 
recreated out of the past; and there is 
little doubt that models are at least pres- 
ent in the literature. The matter of the 
possibility and desirability of rational 
human self-direction brings up a number 
of long-debated philosophic problems, 
too numerous to deal with here. 


Generalization and Action 

General knowledge, or that most likely 
to transfer from one learning situation to 
others, is the kind of knowledge po- 
tentially capable of serving as a guide to 
action. Since our primary focus here is 
on the question of whether instruction 
in history may be influential in shaping 
behavior, a consideration of the nature 


of historical generalization is essential. 
The claim that history makes intelligent 
decision-making possible presumes an 
awareness of consistent relationships 
among social phenomena. If historical 
knowledge is to be useful in any func- 
tional sense, it seems clear that there 
must be certain common factors among 
past, present, and future situations; and 
it is generalization which makes such 
common factors explicit and points to 
appropriate behavior in the light of their 
existence. Although particular generaliza- 
tions can function in several ways, de- 
pending on their context, the present 
discussion will concentrate on those 
used in the process of explaining—gen- 
eralizations which provide correlations 
or state the conditional relationships 
which make prediction possible. 

On the common sense level, general- 
izations of this sort are frequently made. 
We generalize about the efficacy of as- 
pirin in treating head colds, even if our 
evidence consists of a single isolated case. 
We generalize on the basis of such iso- 
lated public issues as the Cuban missile 
crisis, after which many of us hypothe- 
sized that the Russians would always 
negotiate and withdraw when con- 
fronted with direct military force. 


Historical Generalization 


Although the dangers inherent in the 
process are obvious, generalized knowl- 
edge appears to be essential to human 
life. An endless succession of sense per- 
ceptions would be a maddening, incom- 
prehensible confusion if we did not cre- 
ate generalized categories or concepts 
permitting us to order some of these 
perceptions. Most of our decisions, in 
fact, are made merely by categorizing 
a problem as “an instance of x” and act- 
ing as we always do in cases of x. 

Historians are concerned with describ- 
ing and explaining the past (78). De- 


History and Conduct 8 3 


scription involves the use of concepts 
but not contingent general statements. 
It is explanation that depends primarily 
upon the form of generalization con- 
ceived to be useful in guiding behavior 
and decision-making. To illustrate a 
common use of explanation and general- 
ization in history textbooks, the follow- 
ing slightly abbreviated version of one 
writer’s explanation of the development 
of democratic institutions on the Amer- 
ican frontier may be illuminating: 


The Westerners, whether they had come 
from abroad or from the Eastern part of 
the country, faced a new life. Their old 
home towns were not simply places but 
communities of which they had been a 
pare What they had left behind were 
riends and relatives, the boss for whom 
they worked, the church they used to 
go to regularly, the government with 
whose laws they were familiar. Not all of 
these associations had been pleasant, but 
these associations had been ties, tradi- 
tions. 

Now all of these roots were gone. After 
being in transit for months, these pio- 
neers found themselves in a completely 
new environment and faced with a brand 
new life. The old standards of conduct 
were gone. So were the old guides to 
action. It is no wonder that the new 
settlers built communities that had little 
resemblance to those they left. 

The new democratic life. Since the new 
environment leveled everybody, it was 
natural for the governments that were set 
up to reflect this leveling process, Prac- 
tically every white man voted. Qualifica- 
tions for holding office were not high 
because the simple life made few de- 
mands on the office-holder. . . . Since 
office-holders were well paid, as com- 
pared with the East, and te jobs were 
not hard, short terms and rotation in of- 
fice became common practices. 

Other Jeffersonian ideas were revived 
in the West. Among them was education 
at public expense. This came from a 
belief in the idea that was basic to all 
frontier life—equality of opportunity. 
What better chance of applying this 
principle was there than in building 
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schools to which all the children could’ 


go? This explains why our great state 
universities originated in the West, Then, 
too, there was a tendency toward sex 
equality. Any woman who could survive 
pioneer conditions, it was felt, was en- 
titled to equal rights. It is for this reason 
that woman suffrage first saw the light 
of day in the constitutions of the Western 
states (75). 


The writer has assumed and utilized 
a number of explanatory generalizations 
without stating them clearly. Those 
stated are the ones used primarily to 
describe, e.g., “Practically every white 
man voted.” Like many other writers 
of historical textbooks, this author seems 
to have accepted a number of generaliza- 
tions from other disciplines without pro- 
viding the reader with the data necessary 
for understanding them. This is par- 
ticularly clear when he discusses the 
change in moral, social, and political 
patterns which presumably accompanied 
the change in physical environment, and 
when he discusses the political reflection 
of economic leveling. 

For the passage to be intelligible, as- 
sumptions require clarification, and data 
are needed to support claims having to do 
with the difference between the old and 
new communities, and those having to do 
with the relationship between economic 
and political developments. The point is 
that the reader—or the student—accepts 
or rejects, understands or fails to under- 
stand, depending on whether he accepts 
or comprehends the transition from a 
given set of circumstances to that which 
is being explained. Too frequently, the 
reader is asked to leap from the set of 
conditions to the result, or from the 
explanans to the explanandum. This is 
what happens, for example, when the 
reader of the above passage is asked to 
move from frontier equality to the origin 
of state universities. 


ee 


Common and Uncommon Sense 


Gaps like these can only be negotiated 
by generalizations, since the generaliza- 
tions consciously or unconsciously ac- 
cepted by the historian were what per- 
mitted him to offer an explanation in 
the first place. The set of conditions 
involving leaving an old community for 
a new one and escaping old restraints 
does not necessarily lead to expectations 
respecting the new community unless 
the reader already has certain notions 
about the way people and institutions 
respond to such situations. The same is 
true with regard to the growth of 
political democracy and the rise of pub- 
lic schools. Generalizations are needed if 
the claimed results are to be linked to 
the prior sets of circumstances. 

The historian can, of course, depend 
on certain common sense generalizations 
when he begins elaborating on a bare 
chronology. Many of these have to do 
with the way he understands human 
nature: “people act according to what 
they conceive to be their own self- 
interest”; “a hungry person will go to 
almost any length to obtain food”; “eco- 
nomic gain frequently is more important 
than moral or spiritual prescriptions,” 
and similar generalizations may seem 
reasonable to him. Without thinking too 
much about them, he may construct a 
series of causal relationships in terms of 
what he takes for granted. 

A common sense level of understand- 
ing, however, is scarcely adequate for 
explanations of the Great Depression of 
the 1930s, of changing conceptions of 
property which accompany industrial- 
ism, the behavior of the new African 
and Asian nations, or the growth of 
totalitarianism in Germany between the 
wars. Gross errors may be perpetuated 
when commonly accepted folklore is 
applied to such events. We operate at 


the level of asserting that Hoover caused 
the Depression, or that Hitler caused the 
rise of Naziism. 

Although definitive explanations are 
elusive, it is possible to formulate more 
satisfactory explanations of events if one 
is provided with more sophisticated gen- 
eralizations than those found at the com- 
mon sense level. In the last fifty years, 
historians have found it increasingly im- 
portant to turn to the social sciences and 
sometimes to the natural sciences for 
knowledge in the form of concepts and 
generalizations; and many of these re- 
quire relatively high levels of under- 
standing and systematic study. Because 
few historians spell out such concepts in 
their writing, the reader must be as well 
acquainted with them as the writer of a 
history textbook if he is to comprehend 
the material. 


Explanation Explained 

John Passmore has suggested that a 
good historical explanation must be in- 
telligible, adequate, and correct (71). 
The intelligibility of an explanation, he 
says, changes with our understanding of 
the world. “An explanation is intelligible, 
then, if and only if it refers to modes of 
connection which have come to be 
familiar to us. . . . An explanation is un- 
intelligible if we ‘see no connection at 
all’ between explanation and explican- 
dum; it is inadequate if the connection 
is not ‘strong’ enough.” To be strictly 
adequate, the explanation must point to 
conditions sufficient to produce the re- 
sult in a particular set of circumstances, 
but we do not generally demand nor 
have available a relationship permitting 
a strict application of the adequacy test. 

Correctness, Passmore says, depends 
upon the reliability of the evidence used 
and the skill with which the basic data 
have been organized and manipulated. 
He takes the following position: 
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Unlike the scientist, the historian cannot 
presume that his audience . . . is ac- 
quainted with any general principles 
which are usable in explanation, except 
such as are familiar to every educated 
man. Studying history does not consist 
in learning novel general propositions, but 
rather in becoming acquainted in depth 
with a particular historical period. . . . 
It is true that there are certain sorts of 
generalizations of which the historian is 
master; they are generalizations with a 
very limited range, . . . But as for general 
propositions not thus limited in time and 
space, he has none of his own to deploy. 
Thus his standards of intelligibility are 
precisely those of the ordinary man; he 
presumes only such general modes of 
connection as are already familiar in ev- 


eryday life. 

If Passmore is correct, the value of 
historical study as a guide for behavioral 
change is left seriously in doubt, at least 
as far as providing generalizations is 
concerned. His analysis leads to the con- 
clusion that the study of history may im- 
pede improvement or innovation by sup- 
porting prevailing behavioral patterns— 
since the student of history is said to be 
studying material explained on the basis 
of propositions he already knows. (“A 
generalization,” says Passmore, “is of no 
use to a historian as an explanatory prin- 
ciple until it no longer needs to be de- 
fended; until, that is, it is woven into 
everyday conceptions of what is a suf- 
ficient mode of explanation, of what is 
‘natural’ and ‘intelligible’.”) The fact that 
many historical explanations verge on 
tautologies may be due to the historian’s 
limiting himself to telling the reader 
what he is likely to acquire through the 
normal process of living. Men lost their 
belief in witchcraft, a historian might 
say, “because they became more en- 
lightened.” Not entitled to use analytical 
tools unfamiliar to ordinary readers, he 
tends to resort to explanations of little 
or no value for the purpose being con- 
sidered here. 
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Passmore’s position, while acceptable 
to many historians, is not tenable in the 
terms of this discussion. Such events as 
the Great Depression, the rise of Nazi- 
ism, etc., can be explained only inade- 
quately by the use of principles under- 
stood by everyone. It seems possible 
that, while the reader may go through 
a history text with enjoyment and some 
understanding, he is actually far short of 
complete comprehension, He may “un- 
derstand” according to the generaliza- 
tions he already knows, while the his- 
torian has constructed the narrative with 
quite another set of generalizations. This 
may explain why students often think 
they get more out of a history course 
than they actually do, They are carried 
along by the familiarity of the terms, the 
type of events discussed, and the rhythm 
of the narrative without realizing the 
psychological, economic, or sociological 
subtleties which are escaping them. 

If this is to be avoided, the reader 
must bring to the reading—or have pre- 
sented to him—the ideas, concepts, or 
generalizations from other disciplines 
that permit greater comprehension. 
These represent the contributions of the 
social sciences to our understanding of 
social reality in the same fashion that 
the findings of natural science contribute 
to understanding of the physical world. 
Moreover, they constitute the kind of 
knowledge which is potentially capable 
of influencing behavior and ` decision- 
making outside of school; and they go 
beyond the common knowledge gained 
in the daily routines of living. 


Generalizations in Textbooks 


Are the explanations contained in our 
history textbooks of such a nature as to 
provide the student with the generaliza- 
tions required for the determination of 
behavior? Do they supply him with the 
raw materials he needs for analyzing so- 


cial situations and choosing intelligently 
among courses of action? 

The student will make choices and 
take action on the basis of commonly 
accepted folklore whether or not his 
formal education provides him with 
more adequately tested knowledge; but 
most of us expect history, as well as 
other subjects, to equip him with some 
of that knowledge. We believe, too, that 
his subsequent behavior will be the bet- 
ter for it. 

If explanation is taken to mean ac- 
counting for the occurrence of events by 
attaching to them the idea of causation 
in a way that suggests connections with 
prior events, then explanation certainly 
figures extensively in high school history 
textbooks. The conception of cause may 
not always be clear, but the notion is 
employed as a means of selecting the 
events to be covered and of asserting 
the relationships among them. 

In single statements, such expressions 
as “since,” “resulted in,” “brought 
about,” “in consequence of,” and so 
forth are indications that a causal expla- 
nation is being presented. Explanation is 
also used as a principle of organization 
for large blocks of content, as for ex- 
ample in accounts of wars or revolutions. 
The Civil War, for instance, is viewed 
as a single event as well as a cluster of 
related events. McGuire and Portwood’s 
Our Free Nation (9), for one, cate- 
gorizes events in terms of cause-event- 
result—beginning with the conditions 
causing the antagonisms between North 
and South, describing the events of the 
War, and listing the strengthening of the 
Federal Government, the abolition of 
slavery, the beginnings of an industrial 
economy in the North, and changed 
socio-economic structures in the South 
as results, This is fairly typical of the 
explanatory techniques utilized in our 
textbooks. 


Attention tends to center on whatever 
generalizations may be present if the ex- 
planation is converted into the model 
usually associated with the scientific 
method. An explanation in this sense 
consists of three elements: a two part 
explanans composed of a set of empiri- 
cally verifiable determining conditions 
and one or more probabilistic generaliza- 
tions, and the explanandum or event to 
be explained (70). Many variations of 
this basic cause-event-result form can be 
found, however. Some involve an am- 
biguous relation between causal and de- 
scriptive statements because of a similar 
appearance of the separate types. Some 
omit all indication of causes and results; 
others avoid explanation altogether. 


Causal Claims 


In certain textbooks, “x is a cause” is 
presented in the same form as “x is the 
capital of the country,” so that both 
seem to be facts to be remembered. One 
book explains a decline in papal author- 
ity this way: “During the period from 
1309 to 1376, the papacy declined in 
power. For reasons of inner political 
conflict, the pope’s residence was moved 
from Rome to Avignon, France. There 
was a split in the church. Each of the 
two rival popes claimed to be the right- 
ful one” (5). Another book (7) accounts 
for the French Revolution in this man- 
ner: 


In 1789 one of the greatest changes that 
ever occurred in any country took place 
in France. Of course, such a big change 
really did not Heppen all at once. The 

eople of France for a good many years 
fad been complaining among themselves 
of the heavy taxes they had to pay and 
the privileges that nobles and other 
friends of the king enjoyed. 


In neither of the above instances does 
the text material further amplify the 
“explanation,” and there are no general- 
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izations which indicate how or why the 
circumstances described brought the re- 
sults they did. The manner of presenta- 
tion virtually prohibits understanding 
and encourages the student to memorize 
explanations as if they were names and 
dates. When this occurs in history text- 
books, the cause seems frequently to be 
found in the absence of generalizations 
relating conditions, events, and conse- 
quences. 

As has been said, authors often appear 
to base their particular association of 
events on some disguised set of gener- 
alizations about social phenomena. Con- 
sider these (7): 

In the early days of the Roman republic 

the voters elected two men for one-year 

_terms as consuls... . As time went on, 

officers other than consuls were added. A 

man might be chosen, for example, as 

dictator. 


Somehow, the Romans got into the habit 
of making conquests. 


It is hazardous to guess at the generaliza- 
tions underlying such claims. 

The tendency to disguise what is as- 
sumed is, it would appear, more true of 
the very brief explanations typical of 
comprehensive surveys of world or 
United States history than of more de- 
tailed explanations. The following con- 
trast illustrates the differences between 
a cursory and an extended treatment of 
the same phenomena: 


Since Britain has much coal and iron, 
it became an important manufacturing 
country after the Industrial Revolution 
began (7). 


Excellent harbors, located on the leading 
trade routes of the world, and an abun- 
dant supply of coal, iron, and water 
ower were nature’s generous gifts to 
ngland. Furthermore, feudalism, like the 
gu d system, had declined early in Eng- 
nd. This meant that former serfs and 
apprentices were available for factory 
work, Many peasants, driven off their 
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land by the Enclosure Act .. . also in- 
creased the labor supply in the cities. 
Many skilled laborers who had been vic- 
tims of religious persecution, or who were 
weary of the constant warfare on the 
continent, had fled to England. England’s 
many colonies provided raw materials, 
rofitable fields Pr investment, and mar- 
ets. Moreover, by 1750, English business- 
men had learned hay to check the power 
of their autocratic rulers, Thus, England 
had everything that it needed to become 
industrialized: capital, labor, raw ma- 
terials, and plenty of customers (72). 


One or more generalizations about the 
development of industrialism were needed 
in both of the above instances, but in 
the longer passage the major generaliza- 
tion is much more apparent to the reader 
and undoubtedly more valid. An expla- 
nation based on the generalization that 
“if a nation has much coal and iron, it 
will become a leading industrial nation,” 
even if restricted to the industrial era, 
falls short of Passmore’s criteria of in- 
telligibility and adequacy. It is intelligi- 
ble only if the reader has an understand- 
ing of the relationship of coal and iron 
to industrial development, and its ade- 
quacy can be challenged in terms of 
gross oversimplification. 

Occasionally—but too rarely—in- 
stances of direct and clearly stated gen- 
eralizations can be found. Part III of 
Carl Becker’s Modern History (1) deals 
with the changes in Europe which ac- 
companied such events as the French 
Revolution, the Revolutions of 1830 and 
1848, and the unification of Italy and 
Germany. Before describing these events, 
Becker asserts: 


People do not engage in widespread and 
long-continued revolution until they have 
acquired new and important ideas about 
government and society. First of all, 
therefore, we must learn something about 
the new ideas which were making their 
way in Europe in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.... 


Od a eee ee 


~ 
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No doubt is left as to the explanatory 
generalization on which the description 
of events is to be built; and thirty pages 
are devoted to substantiating and clarify- 
ing it. 

In the main, the history textbooks do 
not explicate their generalizations, nor 
do they provide the sort of generaliza- 
tions which might guide individual be- 
havior. Some of the data are provided 
such that, with proper analysis, one 
might produce these generalizations, but 
this is quite another matter. The teacher 
and the student are then required to do 
what the text writer was reluctant or 
unable to do; and it is what the writer 
actually does that concerns us here. 


A Meaningful Question? 

It may be that the original question 
asked is an improper one. It may be that 
written history is simply not intended 
to provide generalizations or make use 
of them in the process of explanation— 
that it focuses on individual events and 
their unique elements. Historians, philos- 
ophers, and social scientists have long 
debated this and are not in sight of con- 
sensus (6, 14). 

Our present study indicates that, when 
a historian writes high school history 
textbooks, he includes relatively few 
significant generalizations which are cru- 
cial to the explanation process. This be- 
ing the case, these texts do not provide a 
crucial cognitive element where the di- 
rection of behavioral change is con- 
cerned. This does not imply that the 
study of history is useless for this pur- 
pose. But if it is useful, how is it useful? 
The profession is not at all clear as to 


the kinds of cognitive knowledge writ- 
ten history provides or their functions 
in the life of the individual. There is also 
the further problem of adjusting the cur- 
riculum to provide the generalized 
knowledge that history textbooks lack. 
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Teaching history in East Africa 


History HAS MANY FUNCTIONS. In East 
Africa it has been employed at various 
times as a training in morals, an exercise 
in intelligence, and a justification for 
Empire. In the old tribal cultures it acted 
as a form of moral education. Correct 
behaviour was inculcated with the assist- 
ance of folk history: Tales were taught 
which emphasized the advantages of dili- 
gence, heroism, and generosity and 
which pointed out the drawbacks of 
stubbornness and deceit. Virtue tri- 
umphed in these stories and honesty was 
usually rewarded. 

This custom of teaching History as a 
branch of ethics was continued by the 
first European missionaries in East Af- 
rica. Form and content differed, but the 
intention was similar. History taught 
“nobler ideals,” and it taught students 
“to think for themselves,” stated a mis- 
sionary headmaster in Uganda during the 
1900s." In actual missionary teaching the 


1“We tell stories from early and modern 
history . .. we are glad to have seen something 
like real excitement over the old story of 
Ulysses and the Cyclops as well as tales of more 
historic importance. But it must not be thought 
that we confine ourselves to the history of the 
past. Rather our idea is to show how things all 
over the world have shaped themselves to the 
present time. The key to the present and much 
of the future too lies in a knowledge of the 
past . . . our object here is to lead them, the 
students, to think of themselves . . . to have 
nobler ideals as they learn of the heroes of 
old.” Uganda Notes (Mengo, June 1908). 
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emphasis on ideals naturally tended to be 
greater than the stress on independent 
thinking. 

With the coming of the Cambridge 
School Certificate examinations in the 
’30s, teaching was formalized and His- 
tory became an examination subject. 
The missionaries had taught in East Af- 
rica the history which they themselves 
had learned in Europe—Greek and 
Roman history and, as far as the English 
missionaries were concerned, the story 
of the British monarchy and the growth 
of the British constitution. In the ’3os 
“The History of the British Empire and 
Commonwealth” became the prescribed 
syllabus. History now had a political 
and social purpose. As one of the most 
popular textbooks used for School Cer- 
tificate study in East Africa put it (4): 


The unity of the Empire is not easy to 
describe, but it is very real, and like the 
subtle unity of a grown-up family .. . 
every part of its story teaches the same 


Michael Twaddle, who teaches at London’s 
School of Oriental and African Studies, here 
reflects on his own experiences with teaching 
History in Uganda and Tanganyika. Written 
originally for the orientation of teachers going 
out to East Africa, the essay deals with the 
questions raised by the necessity to train young 
Africans to take a Cambridge Higher School 
Certificate Examination. Can local history and 
oral tradition substitute for the study of the 
British Constitution and the Tudor kings? 
What should? 


lesson, and it is not very different from 
that in a good school. Order, justice, and 
fair play bring contentment and it is 
willing cooperation that makes a strong 


team. 


History, in other words, was an argu- 
ment for Empire. 


Coaching the Intellect 

Today the major function of History 
in East African secondary schools is 
intellectual. History is an examination 
subject and the History teacher an ex- 
amination coach. The teacher may be- 
lieve he teaches History in order to 
develop a sense of social responsibility, 
or to cultivate habits of analytic thought, 
or just to show how we have come to 
where we are. The attitudes of his stu- 
dents will be more basic. They study 
History “to pass the examination.” They 
will have experienced History taught as 
a form of social and moral education in 
their Primary and Junior Secondary 
schools. Now that they are in a Senior 
Secondary school, they must get down 
to business. 

Since their teacher’s prime educa- 
tional efforts must be directed towards 
facilitating their passage through the 
Cambridge Overseas examinations, he has 
become a distributor of useful historical 
knowledge. For School Certificate candi- 
dates he provides names and dates; for 
Higher Certificate pupils, causes and ef- 
fécts. For both kinds of student, he 
teaches primarily “examination History.” 

This preoccupation with external ex- 
aminations presents the History teacher 
in East Africa with a variety of prob- 
lems, the most difficult of which con- 
cern School Certificate History. The 
sheer size of the syllabuses studied is a 
formidable obstacle to the intelligent 
understanding of historical change, es- 
pecially with students whose literacy 
and fluency in English are limited. When 


to these factors is added the supreme 
importance of passing the examinations, 
the temptation for the School Certificate 
student to memorize without com 
hension becomes irresistible, From 
a body of knowledge which is 
History for School Certificates becomes 
a collection of facts, a quantity of ill- 
understood information to be memorized. 
Copies of the Cambridge syllabuses 
(with the important facts identified) are 
on sale in most bookshops in East Af- 
rica, and they must be best sellers, to- 
gether with the “Model Answer” books 
and similar examination aids.* Some His- 
tory students also invest in correspond- 
ence courses to su the infor- 
mation acquired from their school teach- 
ers. The devotion of students taking 
School Certificate History is intense; 
they seek historical knowledge with a 
singleness of purpose which puts the 
History teacher to shame. Their thirst 
for historical facts becomes unquench- 
able. “What I want,” said Mr. Grad- 
grind in Hard Times (2), “is Facts... 
Facts alone are important in Life.” Most 
School Certificate students in East Af- 
rica would echo his words. 


The Examination Syllabus 

The two most popular syllabuses used 
are the old “History of the British Em- 
pire and Commonwealth” and the more 


2In one bookshop in a Uganda township, I 
discovered the three most examination 
aids to be: M. Sadiq, A Notebook of serdi 
history for school artige K bos S. iig anias 
model answers in 
with a hundred a iona E mi t a 
glossary; The British Empire and Common- 
wealth; K. R. Menon, A guide to the history 
of the British Empire and Commonwealth. The 
volumes by Menon are the most enga gaging in 
the fresh emphases they add to histori ol- 
abp The section on T: yika ends with 

ic paragraph: day gi ce! 

Pa for lions, elephants and kinds of 

Gai reptiles and locusts. The capital is 
Dar-es-Salaam.” 


An Emerging Past QI 


recent “Development of Tropical Africa,” 
both developed for the Cambridge ex- 
aminations. The first covers the period 
which Sardar Panikkar (8) called the 
“Vasco da Gama epoch,” the five cen- 
turies or so during which Europeans dis- 
covered and conquered Asia, Africa, and 
America. The bias, however, is con- 
sciously British: the growth of the British 
Empire and Commonwealth. 

Examination questions referring to 
South African history are apt to be asked 
on the “problems of the British” rather 
than on those of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants; and topics in West or East African 
history tend to concern the adventures 
of Europeans rather than the experiences 
of Africans. Questions alluding to the 
end of Empire are sometimes phrased in 
a devious manner: “How did improved 
communications affect the economic and 
political life of the British Empire during 
this period?” Sometimes the question set 
is quite imaginative: “Imagine that you 
and your family have emigrated to Vir- 
ginia during the reign of James I. Write 
a letter describing your new home and 
your daily life and work.” More fre- 
quently the questions are dull and un- 
imaginative. Consider, for instance, the 
following: 


Explain the importance of two of the 
following in the history of the beginnings 
of the British Empire: Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert; Richard Hakluye the Younger; 
James Lancaster. 

Describe the part played by Stamford 
Raffles in the extension of British in- 
fluence in the Straits of Malacca and 
beyond. 


The Lore of Legalism 

The “Development of Tropical Africa” 
syllabus, which is tending to replace the 
“British Empire” paper in East Africa, 
does have some more attractive features. 
It is consciously biased towards the 
needs of students in tropical Africa, and 
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one third of its space is devoted to the 
history of Africa since 1800. The re- 
mainder of the paper is concerned with 
the expansion of Europe and questions on 
the British Constitution. 

The topics in British constitutional af- 
fairs are popular: East African students 
exhibit an enthusiasm for the minutiae 
of British legalities where British or 
American students might easily be bored. 
They are quite fascinated by examina- 
tion questions like “Explain the function 
of the Governor in the Crown Colony 
system of Government” or “Explain the 
functions of the Civil Service in Britain 
today.” Such topics have a certain con- 
temporary relevance in East Africa. In- 
teresting questions may also be asked in 
the section on the Expansion of Europe 
(including the American Revolution and 
the Indian Independence Movement). 
Sometimes the examiners set esoteric 
questions, like the one asked in 1956: 
“Outline the main features of the Zeng 
[sic] empire on the east coast of Africa, 
and describe how it ended.” The usual 
questions resemble those set in the 
“British Empire” papers; they are simply 
factual tests of memory, e.g.—‘“Write on 
two of the following: Francisco Pizarro, 
Bartholeme de las Casas, Dupleix, Warren 
Hastings, James Wolfe, William Pitt the 
Elder.” 

There is also a third School Certificate 
syllabus which may be used in East 
Africa, although few have chosen it. It 
is entitled the “Alternative History Syl- 
labus for Candidates in East Africa” and 
is divided into one section on the “His- 
tory of British Commonwealth and Em- 
pire Territories in Tropical Africa” and 
one section on “British and European 
History 1815-1920.” The questions set 
in the first section are similar to those 
asked on the “British Empire” paper. The 
difference between this third syllabus and 
the others lies in the second section, 


where straight questions are asked on 
European history instead of European 
Expansion or the British Constitution; 
and the Alternative Syllabus remains a 
minority choice among East African 
Senior Secondary Schools. 


A Syllabus for New Africa? 

All three syllabuses in current use are 
suited to students in British Crown 
colonies or self-governing Dependencies, 
the areas for which they were invented. 
All three are the spiritual heirs of British 
Imperial history; and none is really suit- 
able for study in the new states of East 
Africa. A History syllabus which might 
be politically and educationally accept- 
able to East Africa’s new rulers would 
aim at “giving the African student an 
idea of the development of his own 
continent, of the growth outside Africa 
of the forces which have affected it, and 
of Africa’s impact upon the outside 
world” (3). 

The syllabuses described do fulfill these 
objectives to a certain extent; they are 
good in spite of themselves. Their basic 
defect is that they have the wrong slant— 
European and not African. The Cam- 
bridge Syndicate is aware of this short- 
coming and intends to introduce a new 
School Certificate History syllabus with 
a specifically East African bias in 1967 or 
1968. It will be called “History for Candi- 
dates in East Africa.” 

For those students who now gain high 
enough grades in their School Certificate 
examinations there is an opportunity to 
study History for the Higher School 
Certificate. Candidates for this examina- 
tion must answer questions on two papers 
out of a possible eight, five of which 
concern English and European history. 
The other three include “The Structure 
and Working of the British Govern- 
ment,” “World Affairs since 1919,” and 
a “Special Subject.” One of the two 


Papers required must be selected from 
the five on English and European history; 
and it is possible to ignore non-European 
history completely by selecting two. The 
dice are thus loaded in favour of English 
and European history at the Hi 
Certificate level. The actual questions 
asked by the examiners are designed to 
test intellectual courage, and they em- 
phasize analytical skill as well as memory 
power, historical intelligence as well as 
factual knowledge. Characteristic of the 
kinds of questions set at this level are 
the following, selected from some recent 
English history papers: 

“The Henrician Reformation was a mid- 

dle way.” Discuss this statement. 

“James I inherited most of his troubles 

from Elizabeth.” How much truth is 

there in this view? 

“A brave, bad man.” Consider Clarendon’s 

verdict upon Oliver Cromwell. 


Such questions are identical with those 
in the G.CE. Advanced Level papers 
set in England, except for the titles of the 
examinations themselves; and this is the 
reason for the emphasis on English and 
European history—and for the curious 
habit of studying English and European 
history as separate entities. There are 
very few questions on African history. 
Indeed the only African history to be 
found is among the “Special Subjects” 
provided by the Higher School Certifi- 
cate examinations—a paper on the 
“Opening-up of Tropical Africa 1807- 
1890.” 


Expenses of Specialism 

This “Special” examines the invasion 
of tropical Africa by explorers, traders, 
missionaries, and imperialists during the 
last century. Being a record of European 
adventures, it is similar in bias to the 
“Development of Tropical Africa” syl- 
labus. And it is not a very popular paper 
because it is harder and more expensive 
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than the others. Library books have to 
be bought in order to prepare for it; the 
emphasis of a “Special” tends to be on 
detailed study rather than on outline 
knowledge, and many teachers in East 
Africa doubt the wisdom of teaching it 
to those not yet fluent in English. 

The students themselves prefer to take 
a second paper in English or European 
history—and for strictly utilitarian rea- 
sons. Like their School Certificate 
counterparts, they have an examination 
to pass, and they suspect (correctly) that 
their History teacher knows more about 
the history of Europe than the pre- 
history of Africa. Thus, administrators, 
teachers, and students are often united 
in opposition to taking what African 
history it is possible to study. They pre- 
fer the tried paths of Europe to the 
mysteries of Africa. 


A “Special” on Africa 

The few History teachers who have 
prepared Higher Certificate candidates 
for the “Special” on 19th century Afri- 
can history have found it a rewarding 
experience. Since most of the historical 
events covered are ‘remembered’ in the 
oral traditions of many East African 
tribes, and as most Higher Certificate 
classes have a tribally mixed social com- 
position, it is sometimes possible to com- 
pare African oral history with the written 
European history the students are ad- 
vised to read. 

In 1963, for instance, a question was 
set which told candidates to comment on 
the dictum, “European explorers seldom 
understood the peoples or institutions of 
Africa.” It was possible for an intelligent 
African student from Uganda to com- 
pare, say, Speke’s description of the 
court of the Kabaka of Buganda with in- 
formation culled from Sir Apolo Kagwa’s 
Basekabaka be Buganda and other col- 
lections of Ganda oral history. A student 
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from central Tanganyika could have re- 
ferred to oral tradition in answer to this 
question, set in 1962: “How accurate a 
picture did the explorers give of Arab 
activities in East and Central Africa?” 

Teaching this sort of History can be 
very refreshing, especially when the in- 
tense interest of History students in ‘ex- 
amination History’ can at last be di- 
rected into profitable channels. At a 
school in Uganda where this “Special” 
was taught, several students became quite’ 
enthusiastic local historians. One was re- 
cording traditions about circumcision in 
Bugisu; a second, the tribal history of 
Sebei; and a third was starting to write 
his father’s biography. In Tanganyika, 
students were set to work on equally 
varied projects. One was to collect and 
compare traditions about the important 
empire of Mirambo which fluorished in 
central Tanganyika in the roth century. 
Another was a Place-Name study to 
illustrate the Ngoni invasions in central 
Africa. (Here, the History class of eigh- 
teen was composed of students from 
fourteen tribes.) 

Although teaching of this kind seems 
much sounder and more worthwhile than 
becoming involved with Louis XIV in 
East Africa, it is unlikely that many 
teachers will change their approach— 
at least so long as the teaching of African 
history at the Higher School Certificates 
level is confined to a “Special.” The situa- 
tion will only change if the Cambridge 
Syndicate can be persuaded to provide 
a paper on outlines of East African his- 
tory comparable with the one it proposes 
for School Certificate candidates. 


Obstacles in the Way 

Whatever the syllabus, however, there 
will be many problems. African history 
is particularly hard to teach, Academic 
difficulties arise from the fact that the 
scholarly study of tropical African his- 


. 


tory is still in its pioneer stage: academic 
monographs by professional historians 
working with African oral sources as 
well as materials from European archives 
are still very recent phenomena. Trade 
and Politics in the Niger Delta (2) was 
first published as recently as 1956; the 
Journal of African History (5) only 
commenced publication in 1960; and so 
far only one volume of the Oxford 
History of East Africa (6) has been is- 
sued, 

Where scholarly research is so recent, 
it is not surprising that there is a dearth 
of good textbooks, since textbook writers 
tend to be distributors of knowledge 
rather than primary producers. There is 
an extremely good Penguin Short History 
of Africa (7) which summarizes the re- 
sults of the latest research but is hardly 
a school textbook. 

Other pedagogic difficulties are raised 
by student attitudes. Besides the vague 
idea that African history is somehow 
“harder” than other kinds, there is the 
general feeling that the history of Africa 
is “rather limited” compared with Ameri- 
can or Russian history. Strangely enough, 
it is sometimes difficult to arouse the 
interest of African students in their own 
history. 

And once a teacher does stimulate in- 
terest, he is faced with another problem: 
the emotions of his students. It is virtually 
impossible to discuss the African Slave 
Trade in East Africa with any degree of 
objectivity. The memories of the Arab 
Trade are too recent in areas like north- 
ern Uganda or central Tanganyika, and 
the publicity afforded the American 
Civil Rights movement by the East Afri- 
can press persuades many students that 
slavery is an issue with more than his- 
torical significance, and they cannot be 
neutral with respect to the idea that 
human beings were so recently treated 
as “commodities.” 


Racial emotions can also be aroused 
by the kind of African history taught in 
connection with the Higher Certificates 
“Special.” An African student who reads 
the opinions of the gentleman-explorer, 
Sir Samuel Baker, on the “Differences 
between Black and White Men” in East 
African Explorers (9), one of the re- 
quired books, responds with “That is 
not true.” It is some time before he is 
able to formulate critical questions on 
what Baker actually meant. 


Emotions Aroused 

Emotions of a political kind can be 
exacerbated when topics are discussed 
where recent historical research conflicts 
with current political orthodoxy. The 
Partition of Africa is one example. Re- 
cent research tends to stress the import- 
ance of strategic rather than economic 
factors as causes of Partition; and some 
historians have argued that events like 
the Egyptian crisis of 1881-1882 were of 
greater significance than the predatory 
instincts of European capitalism (zo). 
Suggestions like these are anathema to 
the historiography of African national- 
ism, which demands that causes be eco- 
nomic. It is therefore very difficult for a 
politically excitable student in East Africa 
to consider dispassionately the academic 
suggestion that an economic interpreta- 
tion of Partition explains its consequences 
rather than its causes. Emotional stresses 
interfere with the student's capacity for 
historical discussion. 

Emotional entanglements can also be 
provoked by the study of English and 
European history, and objective judg- 
ment is hampered here as well. The story 
of the Tudor Reformation may arouse 
religious passions when the teacher is 
asked a question about Catholic resistance 
to the Government when the Church was 
being oppressed. The questioner may be 
a Catholic, from an area where have been 
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rumours of discrimination against Catho- 
lics. Studying religious wars, also, may 
revive old sectarian rivalries in areas of 
intense religious excitement: in some 
places people still remember religious 
wars between Muslims and Christians, 
Catholics and Protestants, which took 
place only a generation ago. Whenever 
past history is re-lived by students in 
the light of their own experience, there 
will be psychological problems. As long 
as History remains the “mere story of 
governments” and East Africa remains a 
politically seismic area, History teaching 
will be a dangerous profession. For His- 
tory, unlike Mathematics or Biology, is 
a political subject as well as an intel- 
lectual discipline. It can be a disturbing 
school subject because it can provoke 
tumultuous ideas. 


Methods and Materials 


Besides the perils of emotional involve- 
ment, there are the usual pedagogic prob- 
lems peculiar to developing countries. 
Modern methods of teaching history re- 
quire small classes and modern teaching 
materials. In emergent areas like East 
Africa school classes have to be large 
in order to be economic, and mechanical 
teaching aids are rare luxuries, since 
school finances prohibit purchase of ex- 
pensive audio-visual devices. Most schools 
have access to a film projector (Some of 
them, quite exotic machines donated by 
the Ford Foundation or British Technical 
Assistance) but very few educational 
films. The only teaching aids the History 
teacher can be sure of are his own voice, 
a small library, a collection of textbooks, 
and a blackboard. 

Under such conditions, it is difficult 
to develop group projects or activity 
methods; and teaching tends to be formal. 
Moreover, when external examinations 
are also important, teaching has to be 
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formal. Unless he is careful, the History 
teacher may be reduced to the office of 
commentator on a textbook. To make it 
worse, few of the textbooks used in East 
Africa are works of creative intelligence; 
they are selected, all too often, because of 
their price. But none of these difficulties 
is peculiar to History teaching nor con- 
fined to East Africa; they are common to 
all school subjects taught in the develop- 
ing regions of the world. 

Yet there are compensations. The His- 
tory teacher who is also a local historian 
need never be idle: A multiplicity of oral 
traditions must be recorded in the present 
generation or be forever lost. Nor is his 
work in the classroom ever dull. The 
pressure of examinations insures atten- 
tiveness and hard work, whatever the 
teacher’s personal deficiencies. And, most 
of the time, he has no difficulties in 
arousing interest in his subject. When 
Majimbo has been superceded by 
Harambee, and the One Party State is a 
topic of almost daily conversation, the 
teaching of British constitutional history 
may suddenly become exciting. Tudor 
intrigues become more intelligible when 
studied with students initiated into the 
“court politics” of Bugembe, Mengo, or 
even Kampala. The odd prophets of 
millenium in the English Revolution of 
the 17th century become more compre- 
hensible in the face of John Okello. The 
fear of revolution in 1ọth century Eng- 
land has a certain immediacy for students 
who have experienced the East African 
reactions to the Zanzibar coup d’etat in 
January 1964. Such teaching is never 
dull. 
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ROBERT H. WALKER 
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Literature and social understanding 


No one penis the unique importance of 
imaginative literature as a source for 
understanding society.! Everyone argues 
about how this source should be defined 
and used. This argument becomes in- 
creasingly pressing as teachers and 
scholars continue to react against the un- 
communicative compartmentation of 
knowledge and to work toward the kind 
of broad cultural understanding to which 
the literary record can contribute so 
vitally. 

Yet anyone who seeks help in making 
logical use of literature as a chapter in 
the social record will find his path im- 
peded by two barriers: the extraordinary 
degree of mutual misunderstanding with 
which the various students of this sub- 
ject regard one another, and the high 
proportion of theory to practice. No two 
discussants, it sometimes seems, even de- 
fine literature in the same way; and, 
though many are ready to define and 
analyze, few are prepared to test their 
definitions through sustained application. 
At the acknowledged risk of building 
higher these barriers, I would like to 
comment on both of them. To this task I 
bring an innocence of and an impatience 
with the finer points of abstract theory 

1 This article is a slightly revised version of a 
paper read at a joint session of the American 

iological Association and the American 
Studies Association, September 1, 1962, under 


the title, “Measuring the Muse: Literature and 
Social Questions.” 
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and unapplied method, a less-than-total 
commitment to any of the disciplines 
which claim vested interests in this de- 
bate, and a measure of self-righteous 
overconfidence stemming from my per- 
formance of one extended experiment in 
using literature for social understanding. 

In a curriculum committee meeting 
one characteristically interminable after- 
noon I was deploring the paucity of 
social science courses in an American 
studies program. “This hardly matters,” 
rejoined a senior colleague, “since the 
novel is the best sociology.” The age and 
background of this man were such that 
surely “sociology” and probably “novel” 
were both severely tainted words. No 
doubt he felt daring as well as perceptive 
to have uttered these words and made 
this comparison. About that same time, 
James T. Farrell, the novelist, was com- 
plaining that, “For twenty years or so it 
has been a commonplace for literary 
journals to print book reviews declaring 
that such and such a novel is not art, 
it is sociology” (5). Mr. Farrell went on 
to denounce such examples of loose 
ia eS ee 


Is the treatment of literature as social docu- 
ment an affair of the behavioral scientist? If so, 
can literature be understood without training in 
the critical and formal skills? Professor Walker, 
whose specialty is American Studies, deals with 
puzzlements like these—and with the need to 
include (as a subtype) popular writing along 
with masterworks when the object of study is 
the culture as a whole. 


thinking, and I wish I could report that 
his denunciation had found its target and 
that curriculum meetings could now be 
conducted without the fear of such basic 
misunderstandings. But such is not the 
case. No sooner had people got over 
thinking that sociologist was another 
name for socialist, as Harry Elmer Barnes 
claims was the case (2), or that sociology 
was another branch of speculative, de- 
ductive philosophy (as the writings of 
many who called themselves sociologists 
in the nineteenth century might easily 
lead one to believe), then new confusions 
arose. For at least two decades, the 
phrase “sociological interpretation of 
literature” meant one thing and one thing 
only—a Marxist analysis. Developments 
in the field of history further com- 
pounded the confusion through the 
often-bewildering pronouncements of 
men like Barnes who attempted to work 
both sides of that portable fence separat- 
ing sociology and the “new” (social) 
history. 


Social Science or Art? 


For a number of reasons, we still suffer 
from a poor understanding of what 
sociology is all about, even (or perhaps 
especially) within the academic profes- 
sion. With writers like Stuart Chase and 
Clyde Kluckhohn to explain social science 
methods outside the inner guild, there 
is little excuse for such ignorance. Even 
the dictionary unequivocally defines 
sociology as a science. Suppose I had re- 
plied to my curriculum committee col- 
league by asking him if he meant that 
the writing of a novel was a science 
rather than an art? It is astonishing how 
many people who should know better 
still need to be told that sociologists are, 
by definition, neither socialists, novelists, 
Marxists, nor social workers. Until the 
commitment of the sociologist to the 
scientific organization of his data can be 


appreciated, there seems little hope for 
the kind of joint enterprise essential to 
the exploration of literature. 

Misconceptions regarding literary his- 
tory are not so dramatic, but they are 
important nonetheless. The most preva- 
lent of these is the notion that literary 
historians should not concern themselves 
with the function of literature in society 
and have not been able successfully to 
do so in the past. The aesthetically 
oriented critic has said so because he 
feels that this sort of treatment distracts 
the student from the timeless and purely 
formal aspects of literary works. The 
sociologist has said so because he feels a 
great condescension toward the un- 
scientific methods of the literary his- 
torian. Yet it should be pointed out that 
literature has served well the purposes of 
history in the works of Tyler, Parring- 
ton, and the numerous contributors to 
the Literary history of the United States. 
Furthermore, in works like Henry Nash 
Smith’s Virgin land and R. W. B. Lewis’s 
American Adam—to name but two of the 
best—the student of literature has been 
able to comment stimulatingly on na- 
tional character, social mythology, and 
other subjects more typically associated 
with the social sciences. The methods of 
the literary analyst are often not what 
the social scientist might wish them to 
be, but they may be clear and defensible 
in their own light. 


The New History 

Misconceptions surrounding social his- 
tory seem to arise not so much from what 
the social historian has or has not done, 
but from what he and his adversaries have 
said about this work.? According to James 
H. Robinson, the “new” historian “be- 

2 A typically misleading self-justification may 
be found in The new history (8), Attacks on 


the new history had more to do with pro- 
nouncements like this than with the subject it- 


self. See (1), (3). 
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gan to recognize the overwhelming im- 
portance of the inconspicuous, the com- 
mon, and often obscure elements in the 
past; the homely, everyday, and normal 
as over against the rare, spectacular, and 
romantic, which had engaged the at- 
tention of most earlier writers” (8). Now 
this sounds—and was meant to sound— 
as though history were at last abandon- 
ing its selective method of dealing with 
the past through unique and exceptional 
figures and events. But the new history 
was not a new discipline; it was history 
applied to a broader range of subjects. 
Paradoxically, the new historian, with his 
drastically expanded coverage, made his- 
tory more rather than less selective and 
symbolic in its treatment of human af- 
fairs. So long as the historian had focused 
on the exceptional and the spectacular, 
he could—on his own terms—pretty well 
cover his subject. But once dedicated to 
describing the common and the universal, 
he had to become ever so much more de- 
pendent on representation rather than 
coverage. The historian has seldom 
claimed and never established an exact 
method for selecting what he regards as 
importantly representational. That his- 
tory is not, in its basic method, a social 
Science in no way detracts from its value; 
but failure to distinguish a deliberately 
interpretive from a self-consciously scien- 
tific method has inhibited the appro- 
priate and complementary use of these 
disciplines. 

If the proponents of social history have 
misled us by suggesting a new discipline, 
their critics have misled us by depicting 
a kind of super-historian of the future, 
capable of assimilating all: 


To be a social historian it is not enough 
to have a fluent style and a prejudice 
against society as it is organized. It is not 
enough even to have an interest in “social 
service,” statistics of production, im- 
morality, insane asylums, sex problems 
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[the confusion of this discipline with 
sociology here becomes evident], and 
political corruption, and a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the more obvious ex- 
amples of literature, art, music, and re- 
ligious expressionism. It is necessary to 
know something of science and invention, 
of industry, commerce, and finance, of 
mathematics and medicine; to know some- 
thing of how the world of affairs is run; 
to be able to explain as well as catalogue 
the various phenomena which produce 
“society.” It is not easy; but until there 
arise “social” historians who know as 
much of these things as the “old” his- 
torians knew of war, politics, diplomacy, 
law, constitutional development, and hu- 
man nature—we shall have no social his- 
tory worth the paper it is written on (7). 


This is a spirited sentiment but a mis- 
leading one. The broadened scope of 
our attention in all disciplines, together 
with the enormous problems arising from 
the sheer quantity of material available 


on almost any subject since the nine- ` 


teenth century, call not for less but for 
more specialization. With increased spe- 
cialization comes in turn the heightened 
need for sharper methods of communi- 
cation between specialists. 


A Tri-Partite Analysis? 


Were these various misconceptions 
overcome, could practitioners of the 
three most closely involved disciplines 
constructively apportion the social analy- 
sis of literature? To be useful to the 
sociologist, the end product must be ul- 
timately assimilable into his scientifically 
oriented system of social abstractions. 
To be useful to the social historian, it 
must offer a concentration of the social 
experience through which he can safely 
symbolize aspects of an era. To the lit- 
erary historian, the method must justify 
itself by illuminating the history of lit- 
erature both as social expression and as 
the extension of a formal tradition. Ulti- 
mately and crucially, this apportionment 


l 
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must provide for a clear and ready ac- 
cess of each to the work of the other. 

The basic problem rests on the use of 
literature itself. Before coming to funda- 
mentals, we should recognize numerous 
problems on the vital periphery of this 
subject which appear much more open 
to solution. The social historian can tell 
us, without leaving his own well estab- 
lished fields of interest, how popular 
literary tastes compared with tastes in 
other directions, how certain notable 
writers behaved as citizens, and how the 
total social picture was affected by its 
contact with literature. The sociologist 
has already developed valid methods for 
dealing with such subjects as the writer’s 
social role, the reading habits and patterns 
of certain groups, and the relationships 
which literature as an institution has had 
with such other institutions as govern- 
ment, the publishing industry, advertis- 
ing, guilds, and unions. As Albert 
Guérard says, “The sociological method 
explains everything about literature, but 
not literature itself” (6). But so long as 
the interpretation of the creative product 
is not involved, there is no reason why 
the literary historian should not stand 
aside and profit from the well grounded 
investigations of the social historian and 
sociologist into the immediate context of 
literature. 


Literature from Within 

But, to come to the central problem, 
can literature be read from without? 
“Hardly,” writes Guérard. “The purely 
scientific mind dealing with pure litera- 
ture is like a blind man discoursing on 
colors” (6). The first important question 
is, then, who is to read creative literature 
for the purpose of social understanding; 
and the answer is, the person trained in 
literature. There are many reasons for 
this, but one is over-riding. I am referring 
to the unavoidable presence of liter- 


ary forms. Even the meanest verse or 
trashiest novel addresses itself to the 
reader through established formal con- 
ventions. Even though these conventions 
be abused, they constitute such an in- 
separable part of creative expression that 
they cannot be extricated, nor can the 
message they carry be understood with- 
out reference to the manner of expres- 
sion. Efforts to pluck scenes or lines from 
a formal context without the necessary 
preliminaries have failed to represent 
their sources fairly. Before the essence of 
a literary expression can be extracted or 
paraphrased, it is necessary that the docu- 
ment be read completely by a person 
grounded in the literary form in ques- 
tion. Both of these preliminary steps are 
essential: The reader must be trained to 
appreciate the literary form employed, 
and he must be willing to consider the 
document in its entirety. 

Imaginative literature contains unique 
values; the exploration of these values 
causes unusual difficulty. Furthermore, 
the nature of this difficulty varies tre- 
mendously from form to form: Novels, 
plays, and poems all carry with them 
their own peculiar problems and tradi- 
tions. All of these “special” aspects of 
imaginative literature require the atten- 
tion of the literary specialist, and they 
stand between the sociologist and the 
application of techniques he uses to pene- 
trate other written materials, 


Questions from Without 


But when it comes to the question of 
why and how he should read literature, 
the literary historian needs help from the 
social historian and sociologist. From 
them he must learn what questions to ask 
when addressing these materials. Because 
the subjects which interest the historian 
are often explicitly discussed by the 
writer, and because the historian, like 
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the writer, is so accustomed to using 
symbols, there is relatively little problem 
in transferring the questions which inter- 
est the historian to the perusal of creative 
documents. But the questions which in- 
terest the sociologist are often more 
subtle and are more likely to be expressed 
implicitly rather than explicitly (7). 
Questions pertaining to individual and 
social values, to familial and personal re- 
lationships, to group and individual 
ethics will rarely receive direct and un- 
weighted comment by the creative 
writer. But they will be treated in shad- 
ings and emphases, in metaphors and plot 
complications, in character development, 
in directions for costuming and stage 
lighting. These questions have proved 
difficult to put in terms that the literary 
critic can deal with. Carefully identified 
and described in all their variants, con- 
cepts such as these could provide an in- 
valuable sense of direction to the critic 
who pursues literary materials in search 
of heightened social understanding. If 
the literary historian is to find the an- 
swers, then the sociologist and social his- 
torian must help him ask the questions. 

Now for the keystone question: How 
should literature be defined for our pres- 
ent purpose? Should subliterature be in- 
cluded along with belles lettres? This 
question evokes automatic and opposite 
responses from two quarters. The literary 
historian cannot see why anyone should 
be concerned with literature which he 
considers aesthetically inferior. The soci- 
ologist cannot imagine how, if literature 
is to be used as social document, distinc- 
tions can be made on the basis of sub- 
jective judgments. Or, from the social 
historian and sociologist alike, comes the 
idea that readership and not literary 
judgments should form the basis for in- 
terest on the part of the student of 
society—a response which really avoids 
the question rather than answers it. 
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Categories and Conventions 


The test by which any answer to this 
question must be judged is that of 
categorization. Can distinctions be made 
between the various levels of literature 
which will prove functional for the pur- 
pose of social analysis? The answer to 
this question, so far as I have been able to 
see, is a simple no. The literary critic 
has been so mildly interested in this ques- 
tion that he has offered little help. Works 
which have successfully used literary ma- 
terials for analyzing a culture have often 
done so by disregarding the conventional 
categories of the literary historian, mak- 
ing use of both subliterature and serious 
literature. The most notable efforts to 
respond to this test have come from the 
social science side; of these efforts the 
most fully articulated is Hugh D. Dun- 
can’s elaboration of Kenneth Burke’s 
concepts (4). Yet Duncan’s persuasive 
proposal that literature be classed as 
“great art,” “magical art,” and “make- 
believe” has not as yet met the test of 
application by establishing consistent dis- 
tinctions on either aesthetic or social 
grounds. Even the most impressive efforts 
have failed to produce a functional an- 
swer to the problem of arranging litera- 
ture into categories suitable for social 
analysis. This general failure constitutes 
the negative case for avoiding arbitrary 
distinctions between levels of literature 
when using literature as social evidence. 
We need not permanently abandon hope 
for a workable categorization; but it is 
clear that we should at least postpone this 
exercise until we have accumulated a 
great deal more experience with the 
whole range of literary expression con- 
sidered as a single social phenomenon. 

A positive case for the broadest pos- 
sible definition of literature begins with 
the assumed value of the impermanent 
literary product to the student of the 


culture which produced it. Although 
rejected by succeeding generations, sub- 
literature remains valuable, the antholo- 
gist Clarence Stedman remarked, as “the 
voice of a time, or a generation, or a 
people,—all of ex i import to 
the world’s future . . ." (9). This posi- 
tion has been widely accepted. The chal- 
lenge comes—especially from the lit- 
erary side—when it is proposed that this 
subliterature be treated within the same 
framework as belles lettres, Heretical as 
this does and should seem from a critical 
standpoint, it is not heresy to suggest 
that the social importance of literature 
may have no exact correlation with its 
aesthetic importance. 


On Lesser Literature 

Let us assume that great literature 
gives us the most profound and percep- 
tive insights into social conditions, and 
that this is one of the important reasons 
why we call that literature great. But 
is there any real reason to suspect that 
lesser literature, critically speaking, pro- 
vides social commentary of such a dif- 
ferent order that it cannot be considered 
side by side with the great? If there is 
reason, we have not yet discovered it. 
The practice of considering all litera- 
ture within a given form as subject to 
the same social analysis might have a 
number of virtues. It could lead to the 
discovery of aesthetically negligible but 
culturally important writers; it could 
either confirm or contradict the gen- 
eralizations which literary historians 
make on the basis of an extremely small 
sample of critically acceptable writers; 
and it would—at all events—serve to 
create an enlarged context for the ex- 
ceptional work which would add to its 
dimensions, broaden its application, and 
underline its salient strains. In fact, hav- 
ing viewed the entire literary spectrum, 
we may arrive at an entirely new defini- 


tion of what characterizes the truly ex- 
ceptional work. Just as sociology re- 
veals the broad patterns and relationships 
against which excepti events take 
on heightened meaning, so subliterature 
reveals the norms against which the un- 
usual literary creation needs to be seen 
and judged. 

By putting the cart of argument be- 
fore the horse of example I have meant 


to fool no one. It is only the fact of my 
having worked extensively with litera- 
ture-as-document that gives me the te- 
merity to pose—however trembling’ 


can nationalism (70). Because of its in- 
clusiveness this experiment proved unique 
in some ways. Hence I find myself in the 
awkward position of commenting on my 
own work, not only from the honest 
wish to make clear how I really arrived 
at the arguments I have been trying to 
make, but also because it is the sole or 
most striking example—good or bad— 
of many of these arguments. 


Writing Social History 

Along with many other books, mine 
shows—in more detail—how very easy 
it is, methodologically, to write a social 
history of literature. I do not mean a so- 
cial history or a sociology of the writer. 
I do mean that creative literature offers 
a full and often suprisingly rich and dis- 
cerning comment on precisely those 
subjects which interest the historian. This 
fact is so far from being a discovery that 
it needs no more than mention, although 
there is still much room for debate on 
just how and to what degree the his- 
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torian ought to involve literature as a 
part of the social record he interprets. 

Another point which could be illus- 
trated with many works is that it is pos- 
sible for a person trained in understand- 
ing literature to use it fairly as social 
evidence. If there were any such thing as 
doing full justice to a poem or novel, one 
would surely not do it when using lit- 
erature as document any more than one 
would when treating exclusively the for- 
mal and aesthetic aspects of literature. 
Nor, for that matter, does the historian 
more than rarely do “full justice” to a 
strike, war, or treaty. The point is that 
one need not do an injustice to the ma- 
terial if one is willing to attempt to un- 
derstand it first as literature. Having 
done this, one can then safely quote, 
count, paraphrase, and generalize in order 
to align the testimony of literature with 
the other kinds of testimony which make 
up the historical record. 

The aspect of my work which is most 
unusual and controversial is its inclu- 
sive, undiscriminating discussion of all 
verse under the same topical headings 
without deference to its varying qual- 
ity and character as literary expression. 
Such practice goes hard against the nat- 
ural categories of the literary critic; it 
may or may not offer adequate compen- 
sation. In any project which touches the 
work of so many forgotten writers there 
are bound to appear a few who ought not 
to have been so completely overlooked; 
also, in dealing comprehensively with re- 
actions to social questions, one can in- 
evitably correct speculations about col- 
lective literary attitudes based on more 
limited evidence. Windfalls like these, 
however rewarding they may occasion- 
ally be, will not come near justifying the 
labor or the method. What must be 
accepted is the value of seeing the ex- 
ceptional writer not simply against the 
background of his formal tradition and 
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not simply as compared with a few con- 
temporary peers, but against the sweep- 
ing context of all published work in his 
medium in his lifetime. If popular litera- 
ture, or subliterature as it often deserves 
to be called, is of no help in defining 
and appreciating the characteristics of 
exceptional literature, then this kind of 
exercise may have to proceed without 
the commitment of the literary scholar, 
however essential may be his training as 
the means for pursuing it. 


The Need for Questions 


If the failings of my work have rele- 
vance in this discussion it is in the way 
they illustrate a lack of communication 
with the social sciences. My method pro- 
duced results of obvious use to the 
social historian, of arguable use to the 
literary historian, but of almost no use 
to the sociologist. I borrowed techniques 
and data from the behavioral scientist, 
but I failed to strike any interpretive 
vein that would broadly or consistently 
interest him. Perhaps this was merely a 
personal shortcoming of no academic 
interest. Perhaps I have illustrated once 
more the impossibility of serving two 
masters: that is, the very ease of response 
to the historian’s interests may have pre- 
cluded any serious simultaneous involve- 
ment with the social sciences. Yet it is 
true that literature has answers to many 
behavioral questions and it pains me that 
I have been unable to discover how to 
ask them, let alone answer them. It is 
also painfully obvious that my experi- 
ence has again exposed a gaping chasm 
between the social scientist on one side 
and the historian of whatever stripe on 
the other. Until this chasm can be 
bridged, the study of literature-and- 
society will be only fragmentary. 

In spite of its pervasive examination 
of all levels of verse, this study failed to 
unearth any dependable system for cor- 


relating aesthetic value with social im- 
portance. It may be true that different 
levels of literary excellence produce 
different orders of cultural commentary; 
if so, there is no tight way of formulat- 
ing this relationship. There has still not 
appeared a rationale which allows for 
the exclusion of either subliterature or 
belles lettres from the purview of the 
scholar who would interpret the social 
meaning of literature. Nor is there, so far 
as this work proves, any reliable method 
of isolating certain types of literature in 
order to discover comments on certain 
kinds of social situations. Anyone inter- 
ested in the social importance of litera- 
ture must be willing, still, to follow this 
interest into all forms and levels of lit- 
erary creativity. 

Prospects for a better and fuller use 
of literature as a source of social under- 
standing depend not only on a willing- 
Ness to test our theories extensively but 
also on a cure for the myopia which 
distorts our view of the man working in 
a discipline other than our own. Whether 
we use literature in the library or the 
classroom, we must draw our apprecia- 
tion of its social value from a number of 


disciplines. The intensification of interest 
in literature-as-document began as a re- 
action against specialization; to pursue 
this interest we must cultivate the ability 
to use the work of different kinds of 
specialists without condescension and 
with understanding. 
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The price of competition 


IN A PAPER IN WHICH students were asked 
to comment on their experience with 
competition in school and college, one 
student wrote, 


I had an A average in high school and 
pen close to that since I’ve been in col- 
ege. Last month I spent a week in the 
infirmary suffering from nervous ex- 
haustion, and I told myself that it wasn’t 
worth it, that Pd stop worrying about 
etting the best grades when I got out. 
ell, I haven’t stopped worrying. I'm 
still competing for the top grades. I wish 
I could relax and enjoy my education. 
Maybe it would make a difference if I 
were learning a lot, but I’m not; I’m just 
getting good grades on tests. It’s been 
like that all my life. 


This student is not alone in her senti- 
ments. More than half the 110o students 
reacting to this assignment expressed 
comparable feelings. Less than a dozen 
were not aware that they had been and 
still were in a battle for success, and very 
few were free of memories of pain, 
frustration, and strain in their struggles 
to compete successfully with their peers. 

The areas of competition that had 
bothered these students, in order of those 
most frequently mentioned, were these: 

1. Grades 

2. Sports 

3» Honors (academic awards, scholar- 

a etc.) 

4. Student offices 

5. Clothes 

6. Popularity (number of dates) 
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7. Social awards (prom and homecoming 
queen) 
8. Courses (being in the college prep 
course) 


Competition in school may have be- 
gun on the first day the student made 
the childish supposition that teacher was 
like mother and that classmates were 
brothers and sisters in a fight for parental 
attention and affection. It is not uncom- 
mon to observe extensive “tattling,” 
boasting to teacher, hand raising when 
one doesn’t know the answer, and tears 
and tantrums upon perceived rejection 
or failure in the early elementary grades. 
Perhaps everything thereafter is simply a 
variation on the same theme. 

There is no reason to expect that in 
the near future children will begin to 
surrender the need to seek personal grati- 
fications from the teacher. It is more 
likely that it will grow worse because 
current educational philosophy, at the 
practitioner’s level, dictates that the af- 
fectively oriented primary teacher be 
preferred over the affectively neutral 
one. 


Competition, asserts Professor Weinberg, still 
dominates our classrooms as it does our culture. 
Challenging the rule of the competitive princi- 
ple, be joins the ranks of those who see cogni- 
tive mastery as a means of personal liberation. 
Avoiding sentiment, he talks of giving each in- 
dividual his proper recognition—but doing so 
by cultivating his capacities, not simply offering 
him love. 


School and Home 


The school and the home are distinctly 
different contexts and should stimulate 
distinctly different responses, The school 
is not an institution that confers security 
and love, yet school children operate in 
these familial terms. It is precisely be- 
cause they do that the school finds it 
is possible to control behavior by exer- 
cising familial sanctions. Anna Freud (5) 
has expressed her concern over this prob- 
lem. It is her contention, based upon con- 
trolled observation in an experimental 
nursery school, that the teacher-mother 
relationship causes children who have 
shown themselves to be adaptable and ac- 
commodating under group conditions to 
“become insufferably demanding and un- 
reasonable.” This is produced by affect 
inappropriately introduced into the 
teacher-pupil relationship. She goes on 
to suggest that too frequently the 
spontaneous attachments of children to 
teacher arise in response to feelings 
emanating from the adult. The motherly 
qualities which we frequently look for 
in our primary grade teachers would ap- 
pear to be detrimental to both the emo- 
tional and educational development of 
the child. They set the stage for sibling 
rivalry, the first form of competition, in 
the classroom. 

As the areas of competition mentioned 
by students suggest, there is little in their 
academic life that is truly free from 
competition. There is no opportunity to 
call a moratorium on the struggle in 
order to enjoy learning and follow the 
dictates of curiosity. These students feel 
that too much will pass them by if they 
get off the treadmill, that they’ll never 
be able to catch up. They never consider 
the possibility that catching up has no 
particular advantage. 


W bat Means of Motivation? 


If a mechanism or a technique appears 
to be producing desirable results, de- 
cisions are quickly made to instill it into 
an educational curriculum. The fact that 
such an implementation may be solving 
one problem and creating others is seldom 
considered unless negative consequences 
are so obvious that they cannot be ig- 
nored. 

In attempting to handle the problem 
of motivation to achieve, many tech- 
niques are employed, some creatively, 
others artificially. In one case, some- 
thing in the structure of American so- 
ciety itself appears to be working for 
the school—the phenomenon of competi- 
tion. To date we have not invented an 
artificial technique with the power of 
competition to motivate school children 
to attain goals set for them by the school. 
Competition is, then, functional to the 
accomplishment of some educational 
goals and is emphasized intensively in 
every educational setting. However, there 
should be some awareness by educators 
that for every item we treat as functional 
there is the possibility of dysfunctional 
consequences—dysfunctional in the sense 
that agreed-upon educational goals may 
be more undermined by such an item 
than implemented. It is the argument of 
this paper that competition is more dys- 
functional than functional. 


Dysfunctional Consequences 

Five major dysfunctional consequences 
of competition in the schools will be con- 
sidered briefly. 


General anxiety 


A little bit of anxiety is natural and 
useful; too much interferes with problem- 
solving ability. Where failure to achieve 
is equated with losing out in a competi- 
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tive struggle with peers for the affection 
of the educational system, the stakes 
are high and take their toll of all, par- 
ticularly those who have doubts about 
ip ability to achieve. 

is painful. We typically em- 
ploy defensive techniques to protect our- 
selves from it. The most frequently em- 
ployed defensive technique used by 
school children who are afraid that they 
cannot compete successfully is “reaction 
formation.” They retreat to the opposite 
of their original feelings. They decide 
they don’t care about school, don’t want 
to do well, because if school isn’t im- 
portant, their failure isn’t important. Such 
children represent the increasing legion 
of “under-achievers.” We know they 
have the ability but we cannot accept 
their hesitancy to enter the battle for 
high achievement. 


Cultural depletion 


The distinction between affect for per- 
sons and affeét for materials or process 
is crucial. Affect for persons in a school 
setting may be the major source of dys- 
function. Affect for materials may be the 
most critical goal we can attain. The 
feeling of joy or pleasure that accom- 
panies one’s involvement with educa- 
tional materials is a goal worthy of 
attainment. But enjoyment, in a com- 
petitive society, does not “pay off” in 
the same way that performance does, 
The ultimate cues for motivation in an 
other-directed society such as ours come 
from without. The evaluation of one’s 
own performance in terms of the amount 
of satisfaction reaped from the experi- 
ence does not appear to be sufficient. 
No major institution acts upon the fact 
that somebody does not enjoy or ap- 
preciate what it has to offer. This is 
deemed a purely personal option, to be 
exercised at the discretion of the indi- 
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vidual. Students are never required to 
enjoy learning, art, beauty, aesthetic 
principles or the like; they are asked only 
to understand to the extent of performing 
on tests and papers. This kind of orienta- 
tion is not self-motivating in the way that 
enjoyment is. 

An important work by James Cole- 
man (4) has demonstrated the final vic- 
tory of the peer culture. Adolescents are 
influenced in their goals and perform- 
ance primarily by the values of their 
peers. Teachers no longer serve as role 
models; and attempts to recruit students 
to their way of thinking about learn- 
ing, about cultural and spiritual experi- 
ences, seem destined to fail. Perhaps be- 
cause the teacher represents a negative 
role model, any plea she may make for 
the acceptance of her perspective and 
values is by definition rejected. Because 
of this kind of social interaction between 
the adult members of the schools and 
the society of peers, the problems of the 
school are compounded. If the goal of 
the school is to instill in children the 
capacity for enjoying a wide range of 
cultural and intellectual phenomena, it 
will have to seek a way to make this 
capacity acceptable and desirable from 
the standpoint of both the peer group 
and the classroom. If students find that 
they are not pressured to attain grades 
by regurgitating facts, they may take the 
time to seek other advantages of being 
in an educational setting. If the teacher 
is not seen as the judge of their aca- 
demic status, then she will not be viewed 
as a negative role model. As long as com- 
petition is the mode, someone has to de- | 
cide the winners. If competition should 
disappear, and with it the judging 
teacher, it is likely that students will re- 
act more positively to attempts to help 
them discover their capacities for enjoy- 
ing the worlds that education can open 
for them. 


tC 


Occupational dissatisfaction 


The individual is forced to surrender 
the capacity for enjoyment in order to 
attain other ends. Success in the eyes of 
others is instrumental to the goal of edu- 
cational and occupational rewards. Even 
if wholly desirable occupational designa- 
tions were attained, we would still want 
to question the process, But there is con- 
siderable evidence that many people are 
unhappy in their work, that if given a 
second choice they would turn to an- 
other career. Robinson and Conners’ (8) 
review of the job dissatisfaction research 
published in one year (1962) suggests a 
growing concern with this topic. The 
review reports percentages of job dis- 
satisfaction ranging from 1 to 92 per 
cent. One area where occupational mo- 
bility appears to be extensive is in teach- 
ing. Although the flow of personnel 
seems to be running against the profes- 
sion, there are still indications that many 
hundreds of persons from other careers 
are willing to expend time and effort and 
eventually to sacrifice salary to occupy 
the teacher role. Persons who have re- 
ceived non-educational degrees and who 
are working in non-educational settings 
are constantly being converted to teach- 
ers. In a recent survey of 462 institutions 
(6), 183 such conversion programs were 
discovered. At the writer’s own institu- 
tion 250 students are working toward 
teacher certification, even though they 
have degrees in other fields. Those who 
are leaving teaching may be doing so for 
money; those who are coming the other 
way must certainly have other motives. 
They may have discovered that compet- 
ing successfully in a materialistic society 
is not intrinsically fulfilling. 

In an accelerated scientific age the 
danger is even greater that we will pro- 
duce a generation of discontents. Science 
and industry have guaranteed that the 


may be forced to introduce into their 
career guidance sessions is not “What 
would you like to do?” but “With what 
kind of a machine would you like to do 
it?" The kind of machine may eventually 
designate the income and status of oc- 
cupational groups, and while this would 
simplify things for those engaged in re- 
search on social class, the consequence 
for the individual would not seem salu- 
tary, if our concern as educators is to 
avoid an alienated and dissatisfied labor 
force. 

The “cooled out” generation 

If competition is to continue to pro- 
vide the basis for motivating students, it 
is necessary to do something about the 
losers. Society has shown itself to be at 
least that concerned. What about those 
who compete for the rarified air of 
“professionalism” but are unable to make 
it? Burton Clark (2), describing the 
Junior College system, employed the 
concept “cooling out” to refer to that 
process whereby individuals are given 
the illusion of going somewhere without 
much possibility of attaining the reality. 
These students (3), primarily of working 
class or minority backgrounds, are given 
the opportunity to become engineer aides 
instead of engincers, with the same flair 
and seriousness that accompanies the 
training of engineers. 

Americans, regardless of social status, 
have faith in the value of an education. 
Hyman’s (7) analysis indicates that 40 
per cent of the lower classes interviewed 
in 1947 recommended a college educa- 
tion. In 1959 a Roper (9) survey showed 
that 44 per cent of those in the four 
lowest socio-economic groups expected 
that their children would go to college. 
Percentages of higher socio-economic 
status groups recommending education 
were considerably higher. In contempo- 
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rary society the avenues to high status 
positions through individual initiative, 
without education, are closed. Access to 
the upper reaches of bureaucratic so- 
ciety can begin only with higher educa- 
tion. This knowledge is not kept secret 
from any segment of our social struc- 
ture. Simply living reveals it. For most of 
those already experiencing closed paths 
to occupational mobility, the choice of 
higher education may be superfluous. 
These people may hold their aspirations 
low but, like Chinoy’s automobile work- 
ers (3), higher aspirations are transferred 
to the children. If Chinoy’s data is gen- 
eralizable to comparable occupations, 
then the children of members of these 
groups will have been infused early with 
the desire for higher education. 

This general acceptance of the value 
of education dictates that we must re- 
ward more than a select few. The im- 
portance of keeping the avenues of social 
mobility open necessitates that we pro- 
vide at least a token reward for all who 
have demonstrated that they were willing 
to play the game according to the rules. 
Higher education is currently distributed 
differentially based on student standing 
at the end of the high school stage 
of competition. The advantages to those 
who do not achieve an accredited de- 
gree are dubious. If Clark’s analysis is 
correct the only advantage is to certain 
segments of society whose desire it is to 
maintain the illusion of a highly mobile 
social structure. If interest or enjoyment 
rather than performance are the cri- 
terion, the “cooled out” generation may 
find more acceptable outlets. 


Stratification, segregation, drop-out 

The notion of competition assumes 
that individuals become involved, “ego- 
involved,” in their success. It assumes 
further that to know where one stands 
in a competitive order, one must first 
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discover where others stand in order to 
know what must be done to pass them. 
For those at the top, it is important to 
maintain the value of what it was that 
got them there—successful competition. 
That certain segments of the social struc- 
ture, lower classes and minorities, are 
inadequately endowed with experience 
to compete on an equal basis with the 
more fortunate is known, but is only of 
concern to some educators and social 
workers. To the majority of society it 
is only important to improve one’s own 
status, not to worry about improving 
someone else’s. 

Status may be the most important 
single variable in driving students to one 
or another adaptation to the school. 
When it is unavailable in one system, 
persons shift to systems that will confer 
it. If competition for status in the school 
is too stiff for those who are disadvan- 
taged by virtue of home motivation and 
lower-class manners, they usually find 
another institution that will reward them. 
They drop out of school, disavowing 
the value of education, and invest them- 
selves completely in the values of the 
deviant peer group. They attempt to find 
status by their fists, by fast cars, or by 
sexual exploits. Status is necessary. If 
the competition system of the school 
confers status unidimensionally in ways 
for which some are not equipped, then 
other dimensions will be found outside 
of the school. 


Competition as Roadblock 


If it is desirable to eliminate or at 
least reduce competition as we find it 
Operating in the schools, then we are 
faced with what seem at first to be in- 
surmountable obstacles. 

The first obstacle rests in the attitude 
that, since American society is highly 
competitive, and the school’s job is to 


prepare students to function successfully 
in the world outside the school, we would 
be doing our students a disservice not to 
ready them for such a highly competi- 
tive society. 

The second barrier goes even deeper; 
it lies in the grain of what we would 
call the culture of the school, evolved 
through decades of inculcation into 
values intrinsic to the maintenance of 
that culture. What we are calling the 
culture of the school is the end product 
of decades of interaction between people 
and their ideas. It is that set of values 
and operational beliefs that transcend the 
actors in the situation. It controls their 
behavior in almost every category. Com- 
petition constitutes a substantial element 
in this value system. 

A third barrier lies in the notion that 
when we take something out of a system 
that is crucial to the functioning of that 
system, we must replace it with an alter- 
native that does the job equally as well 
but without the dysfunctional conse- 
quences. Without such a replacement 
the individual or society faces either 
chaos, social or personal disorganization, 
or an apathetic demise. Such may be the 
case with individuals or whole societies 
who lose or have taken from them their 
religion, their work, even their rituals. 
The American Indian, Soviet Russia after 
the Revolution, the American man of the 
Depression of the early thirties are ex- 
amples. Soviet society was finally given 
the State, American man of the Depres- 
sion, a New Deal and a wartime economy, 
the American Indian nothing. Our his- 
torical and sociological knowledge warns 
us of the seriousness of our proposal but 
also dictates that a solution must be 
found, We must find something else and 
be sure that it does the job before we 
remove competition from the school, 

How might we approach the first two 
barriers? The first possibility is to sug- 


gest that we do not equip students to 
survive in a competitive society as much 
as we infuse the value of competition 
into them. Our motivation to do this 
stems simply from our institutionalized 
commitment to perpetuate the system of 
values on which we were weaned. What 
compounds the improbability of secking 
alternative values is that competition, for 
the educator, is more than a value; it is 
also an instrument by which his ob- 
jectives are attained. 

Students become infused with the value 
of competition as participants in the in- 
stitution of the school. They may be- 
come engineers rather than teachers or 
artists because the choice corresponds 
to the value of success in a competitive 
society, not because they are invested 
with the spirit and joy of performing in 
this role. 


On Value Alternatives 


These values begin with the culture 
of the school, not with the student. Com- 
petition resides in this culture and is 
transmitted to the student as one segment 
of a total cultural complex. This con- 
stitutes our second major barrier to the 
elimination of competition. We have 
suggested, however, that cultures do 
change when and if the alternative forms 
prove satisfactory, not only to the per- 
formance of institutional functions, but 
also to the motivational needs of indi- 
viduals. World cultures are in transition 
everywhere today. Industry and ideology 
have transformed whole societies in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. Tribal 
systems are being replaced by bureau- 
cratic governments emerging charis- 
matically and settling to formal organi- 
zation and industrial order. Kinship 
systems have been exploded by broader 
communication, caste systems such as 
have been found in India and some places 
in America are being replaced. It is im- 
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portant to consider that they are re- 
placed in the belief systems of people, 
since only then can social change of an 
enduring nature take place. 

The final challenge rests in the dis- 
covery of a cultural value that can en- 
gender the positive functions of competi- 
tion without concomitant dysfunctions. 
It may be that, without evidence that 
something else is currently succeeding 
in our terms, we shall have to operate 
arbitrarily and rely upon educated 
guesses. 

It would seem that one important cri- 
terion for our selection requires that our 
choice should not allow the possibility 
of its being objectified in terms of a single 
standard against which all students can 
be judged, either by authority figures or 
each other. Any focus that allows the 
products of students to be assigned an 
arbitrary score or to be viewed in a 
better or worse than context is undesir- 
able. It is the symbolic representation, 
the score or value of performance, that 
gives meaning to the task accomplished 
and not the intrinsic value of the per- 
formance. If amiability or cooperative- 
ness were to become the operational 
theme of classroom procedure, and since 
individuals can easily be compared on 
both characteristics, students would cer- 
tainly compete with each other for the 
honor of being most amiable or coopera- 
tive. 

Education has been concerned for 
many years with problems of motivation 
and interest. Teaching techniques con- 
stantly rely upon some assessment of 
ways of creating interest, of motivating 
learners. Interest and/or motivation has 
held the center of the theoretical stage 
in current pedagogical literature as a 
means to some educational end. But these 
concepts never have been considered 
ends in themselves. As ends these con- 
cepts may provide the alternative to 
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competition. The American Library As. 
sociation is currently attempting to stim- 
ulate an interest in reading, to motivate 
young and old to read. The Association 
is not concerned with measuring what 
people have learned through their read- 
ing, only in interesting them in doing 
so. The typical educational situation is 
one in which we establish some criterion 
against which we can assess how inter- 
ested or motivated the individual is, It 
is this standard that provides the basis 
for competition. Interest can be gener- 
ally assessed but only artificially com- 
pared. Children do not have to worry, 
about comparable products when the 
goal is interest since they can be as 
interested as they wish without worrying 
about proving it. Methodologically we 
would then have to rely upon techniques 
of stimulating curiosity, of familiarizing 
children with a whole range of phe- 
nomena in as interesting a way as we can 
and let their own inclination to learn 
satisfy itself. 

If interest becomes the focus and we 
play down our social inclinations to 
stratify areas of interest—to place a 
higher value on an interest in reading 
than an interest in building, for example 
—it is not meaningful to say that Mary 
is more interested than Jane. We want 
only to function in terms of individual 
style, to encourage uniqueness of ap- 
proach. 


Process not Product 

The adult art class could easily repre- 
sent the atmosphere we are seeking, 
where individuals are finding their unique 
approach to painting. To the observer 
these persons appear to be completely 
individualized, encapsulated in their own 
fascination over the revelation of their 
special capacities, and totally involved in 
the enjoyment of the learning experience. 
Legions of adults take courses for pleas- 


ure. Classes in art, music, Russian, com- 
parative education, and the humanities at- 
tract students who have no instrumental 
purpose in taking courses other than to 
satisfy their curiosity or thirst for crea- 
tive expression. The important motiva- 
tion for these people lies in their feel- 
ings about the material to be studied. If 
the flavor disappears, like chewing gum, 
they are free to di one interest 
and assume another, Competition in this 
form of voluntary education cannot 
have the misdirecting and detrimental 
power that it does in “instrumental” edu- 
cation; “instrumental” in the sense that 
the grades are usable rather than the 
understanding or appreciation. The dif- 
ference between these two learning situ- 
ations is the difference between process 
and product. Educational focus on prod- 
uct is dysfunctional since it necessitates 
relying upon group standards, Affect for 
process is exclusively the property of in- 
dividuals, the only really independent 
and uncorruptible motivator. 

We need to use the question “What 
can I get out of mathematics, or art, or 
literature considering the amount of 
interest I have in it?” as a rationale for 
the educative process. If we begin and 
end with the notion of universalistic 
goals for all we are asking for, possibly 
even guaranteeing, the dysfunctional 
Consequences of competition. 

If we were to reinforce the value of 
idiosyncratic approaches to individual 
goals, and extinguish the idea that prod- 
uct is of maximum importance, we would 
then eliminate the grounds on which in- 
vidious comparisons are made. External 
criteria for performance is oppressive, 
internal criteria realistic. If one sets his 
own goals, and works in his own style, 
gathering qualitatively different kinds of 
useful insights as he goes, opening doors 
to the next step in grasping the structure 
of disciplines, he is usually free to enter 


those doors. He does not set up or have 
set up for him the myriad threats to his 
ego that are associated with failure. If 


The teacher's new role will then be- 
come one of ing interest and its 


comes a predictor of the ability of each 
individual to attain his own goals, as 
well as a resource person who has 


skills he will advance his status as a pro- 
fessional person. 

If we advance a convincing argument 
against institutional patterns that we con- 
sider to be dysfunctional and discover 
useful alternatives, these patterns can and 
will change. Institutions do change when 
the old order is no longer satisfactory. 
In some social situations the dysfunc- 
tions are obvious and gross. In schools, 
the dysfunctions are subtle and seldom 
understood, but the results are great. Yet, 
the causes are not so hidden that they 
can’t be traced. It is our responsibility 
as educators not to superimpose new 
techniques upon defective structures, or 
even to root out these structures in any 
wholesale fashion, since parts of these 
structures may be usefully retained. We 
must instead take the time to analyze 
every item in our system and not to stop, 
as so often happens, when we discern 
some positive functions of these items. 
Let us take the scientific view that we 
are not looking for a solution to a prob- 
lem, but the best solution. 
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For the Record 


“Manners, morals, and habits”: 


On educational choice 


In 1785, OBJECTING To the practice of 
sending American youth to Europe for 
their education, Jefferson wrote that the 
men of learning most trusted and “be- 
loved by their countrymen” were the 
ones who had been educated at home 
and “whose manners, morals, and habits 
are perfectly homogeneous with those of 
the country.” He was ing, like 
many educators who followed after him, 
that an authentically American education 
would (and perhaps should) guarantee 
initiation into a worthy common life. He 
was also assuming—and with justifica- 
tion—that there was a common life sus- 
tained by an affirmed tradition and by 
values already expressed in the forms of 
language and thought. And, indeed, 
without some such pattern to refer to, 
we would find it difficult to explain edu- 
cational thinking at that time—or in any 
other moment of the past. 

But what of our own time? Where 
are we to derive our sense of educational 
purpose? How are we to define a coher- 
ent notion of educational aims? When 
We contemplate the images and the doc- 
uments of our day, as some of us must 
Consistently do, we are likely to be 


mainly aware of ambiguities, of broken 
symbols. We are likely to feel (perhaps 
secretly) that, in the words of Thomas 
Wolfe, “... we are lost here in America” 
but to doubt that “we shall be saved. .. .” 

Fundamental public traditions seem to 
be constantly questioned; laws are chal- 
lenged, and patterns of authority denied. 
The “homogeneity” Jefferson had in 
mind seems to threaten more than to 
inspire; and, in any case, given the com- 
plexities of pluralism, it has lost its via- 
bility as an ideal. But, surely, we can 
retain the hope of creating a worthy 
common life. If we cannot, why main- 
tain our public schools? 

The question may be one each indi- 
vidual educator must confront, just as he 
must confront the uncertainties of our 
time and make an effort to take a stand. 
Who among us can ignore such phe- 
nomena as Berkeley and the “student 
movement”? Who can afford to over- 
look the conflicting interpretations, 
themselves a testimony to heterogeneity 
and forever open questions? On the 
one hand (viz. Sidney Hook in our Oc- 
tober issue) the campus protests are ex- 
plained as deliberately inspired efforts to 
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interfere with the functioning of insti- 
tutions committed to serving worth- 
while ends. On the other hand (viz. the 
research study submitted to the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association in Sep- 
tember) the protest leaders are viewed 
not as agitators or adolescent rebels, but 
as “the nucleus of future scholarship,” 
capable and responsible people “in un- 
usually serious pursuit of education.” 

In the meantime, we are being re- 
minded that the majority of college stu- 
dents remain as complacent and success- 
oriented as they were a decade ago. 
Only a small (albeit a gifted) minority 
went to Mississippi, we are told. Only a 
few have taken on the roles of “worker 
saints” and gone to live among and 
organize the poor. An insignificant num- 
ber are espousing Populist or Thoreau- 
vian values and making “absurd” pro- 
posals respecting the overthrow of the 
monolithic system—with its purported 
anonymity, its heartlessness, its ubiqui- 
tous IBM. They may or may not be 
members of what Gerald Sykes has 
called “the hidden remnant”; but those 
who teach—like those who learn—can- 
not refuse to attend. 

Nor can we refuse when, in the 
shadow of the marvelous Watts Towers, 
young Negroes riot “joyfully,” achiev- 
ing manhood (we are told) in the eyes 
of women who for so long, through no 
fault of their own, have dominated 
Negro males. Uneasy as we may be, we 
cannot ignore the fact that those who 
looted described their behavior as a 
“manifesto”—and that they saw no rea- 
son for calling it wrong. We cannot 
thrust aside this challenge to received 
tradition anymore than we can the chal- 
lenge put by Paul Goodman (in Com- 
pulsory Mis-education and, now, People 
or Personnel) or the one put by Edgar 
Z. Friedenberg (in Coming of Age in 
America). Both question the very basis 
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of our corporate organizations, indeed 
the very basis of our educational institu- 
tions. They cannot be put off with 
charges of “romantic democrat” or with 
talk of “reality principle.” They cannot 
because they, too, are testimony to our 
predicament—and because they chal- 
lenge us to reflect, to criticize, to analyze, 
to choose. 

There was a time when matters like 
these were assigned to what was called 
“philosophy.” And indeed, educational 
philosophers often were admitted to the 
groves of teacher training because of 
their presumed expertise respecting val- 
ues and aims. Today, they are likely to 
refuse the cachet of “expert” where edu- 
cational policy as well as aim is con- 
cerned. Their professional attention, they 
will explain, is devoted to investigations 
of what is involved in the teaching and 
learning of cognitive skills, and what is 
meant by moral training, or the effort to 
“teach” people to be responsibile, to de- 
fine their duties, to be free. Clarity, they 
are likely to say, and a heightened per- 
ception of meanings: These are the only 
ends they feel entitled to pursue in their 
professional roles. 

Charged, sometimes, with retreating 
from the “real” and “practical” problems 
of education, they will say that they 
have neither the right nor the rational 
grounds for prescribing to others, for 
telling others what is “Good” or how 
they ought to behave. But they will 
hasten to add that, as human beings and 
as citizens, they have no hesitation in 
affirming moral commitments; and they 
are as ready as any of their colleagues 
to make moral choices, to take responsi- 
bility, to act on what they believe is 
right. 

But choice and action occur in con- 
crete situations, not in abstracto. They 
take place when individual persons feel 
responsible, when they are personally 


involved. Their effectiveness depends in 
part on the intelligence applied in meas- 
uring anticipated consequences and ad- 
justing contending interests and defining 
the means most appropriate for attain- 
ing the end in view. It depends, too, on 
the ability to be concerned, to overcome 
indifference; and it depends on the cour- 
age that can be mustered—to take a risk, 
to live with open questions, to create 
(without assurances) a value through the 
act of choice. 

No one, then, can chart the way for 
people engaged in teaching or making 
policy or studying education. No one 
can point to “manners, morals, and 
habits” that are universally acknowl- 


Q 


edged; no one has the right to legislate 
them into being, to coerce on their be- 
half, or even to prescribe. 

Everyone, however, should have the 
opportunity to reflect and to confront, 
to participate in some manner, and at 
some point to choose. It may be that the 
provision of such opportunities is what 
is required most of all upon the college 
campuses, in the depersonalized high 
schools, and in the city slums. It may be 
that the possibility of a reconstituted 
tradition and “common life” depends on 
our ability to choose them and create 
them—and to set others free to do the 
same.—MG 
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RUSSELL T. GREGG 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Political dimensions 
of educational administration 


In spire or the well known facts that 
public schools are an important part of 
government, that they are financed by 
public funds, and that boards of ed- 
ucation and school administrators are 
frequently caught between conflicting 
pressures and demands, the generally pre- 
vailing attitude has been that politics has 
no relationship to the schools. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that most lay citi- 
zens and many school people give little or 
no thought to political aspects of public 
education and of its administration. Until 
quite recently, even scholars in adminis- 
tration, and particularly those in educa- 
tional administration, concentrated their 
attention on formal organization, such as 
line and staff and span of control, on 
finance, and on technical efficiency in 
fulfillment of tasks. During the past 
decade, however, there has been particu- 
lar stress on socio-psychological aspects 
of administration, such as informal or- 
ganization, decision-making, communica- 
tion, and conflict. 

For many decades there were more 
school districts in the United States than 
all other units of government com- 
bined; even today, local school districts 
constitute nearly half of all existing 
units of government. In the light of this 
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fact it is surprising, indeed, that political 
scientists did not seem to take cognizance 
of public school government until as late 
as 1959, when Eliot published an article 
that attracted the attention of educa- 
tionists as well as political scientists (76). 
Also in 1959, Monypenny (33), a politi- 
cal scientist speaking to a group of pro- 
fessors of educational administration, re- 
ferred to local school districts as an area 
of government about which political 
scientists were uninformed. He stated: 
In moving from state and national govern- 
ment to the local school district, con- 
sideration is largely beyond the purview 
of students of political science, Few po- 
litical scientists, outside of their own dis- 
tricts, have any knowledge of the struc- 
ture of education or of the kinds of issues 
which arise in the politics of the local 
educational unit. 
Monypenny expressed the opinion that 
little or no initiative would be taken 


Professor Gregg here takes what some may 
call a revolutionary position: be proposes that 
we face the political components involved in 
administering our public schools. His discussion 
relates at many points to themes reaching back 
as far as Aristotle's Politics. He is not afraid of 
confronting such issues as power and influence 
as they show themselves in connection with 
educational policy-making; and he reminds us 
once again of the implications of such policy- 
making for the polity as a whole. 


by anyone not in the field of education 
with respect to educational purposes or 
programs except with respect to ques- 
tions of financial support, and then only 
in fiscally dependent school districts. 
Since political scientists themselves have 
given only slight attention to the politics 
of education, the question arises whether 
public education is actually devoid of 
politics or whether it is an arena of politi- 
cal activity that has been unjustifiably 
neglected. To the author, it is encourag- 
ing to note that during quite recent years 
political scientists, sociologists, and edu- 
cational administrators have given in- 
creasing attention to the politics of edu- 
cation (4, 6, 10, 25, 29). 


Traditional Attitudes 


Most American citizens hold a narrow, 
and sometimes a not too wholesome, con- 
cept of “politics.” For most of them, 
politics probably connotes only partisan 
(political party) activity. Some of them 
may think of politics as synonymous with 
spoils and patronage, with decisions made 
in smoke-filled rooms by a few powerful 
politicians, with unscrupulous behavior 
and bossism. If “politics” retains such 
meanings, it is not surprising that so 
many citizens want the public schools to 
be kept out of an environment char- 
acterized by such “muck and mire.” 

Throughout most of our educational 
history the government of public edu- 
cation has been organized separately 
from, and often fiscally independent of, 
other local governments. One reason for 
such separation was the people’s desire 
to disassociate the schools from partisan 
politics and thus to keep educational is- 
sues as non-controversial as possible. This 
means, of course, that laws relating to 
the government of public schools are, in 
general, distinct from those relating to 
municipal governments. As one political 
Scientist has stated: 


Education is generally held a its per- 

sonnel dinae ics Aez highly valued 

and visible, its need judged by different 
criteria. The tradition of separation is 
strong and, one may guess, growing. 

While the geographic space of school 

district and municipality may coincide 

or hires Shag two do not occupy the 

same “political space” (37). 

It may have been the desire of citizens 
and schoolmen to place schools in a dis- 
tinct and protected “political space” that 
resulted in the separation of school 
government from other types of local 
government. 

Members of elective boards of educa- 
tion are usually elected at non-partisan 
elections; also they are elected at large 
rather than by geographical areas of the 
school district. Citizens’ advisory com- 
mittees, as well as most local groups 
which concern themselves with the 
schools, ordinarily are organized on a 
strictly non-partisan basis. Some of the 
major reasons for a separate, non-partisan 
organization for public education ap- 
pear to be the avoidance of political party 
conflicts, freeing the schools of the pos- 
sibility of having their welfare rise or 
fall with the fortunes or misfortunes of 
a particular political party, and reduction 
of competition among community politi- 
cal leaders with respect to public edu- 
cation—in short, to keep party politics 
apart from the schools. Most citizens will 
assert that party politics has no legitimate 
place in education; it is the scholars in 
the social sciences who are sometimes 
critical of this idea. 

A political scientist recently pointed 
out that “freedom from politics has be- 
come a fundamental tenet in the educa- 
tional credo” and then proceded to argue 
against the appropriateness of the tenet 
(28). A sociologist has stated that “non- 
partisan elections appear to favor the well 
organized minority (usually the middle 
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class) against the relatively unorganized 
mass” (37). 

In our society there are no political 
parties, or influential organizations with 
recognized ties to political parties, which 
are known to be “anti-education” in 
their purposes and programs. This is 
probably another reason why citizens 
seldom look upon educational decisions as 
“political” decisions. There is the tend- 
ency for the citizen to think that public 
schools and politics constitute two quite 
different worlds and that in the interest 
of good education this situation should 
be maintained. 


The Nature of Politics 


There is no doubt that politics means 
different things to different people. As 
pointed out above, the average layman’s 
concept of politics is restricted largely to 
the activities of partisan politicians. A 
dictionary definition of politics states that 
it is the science or art of political govern- 
ment. Political scientists, however, are in 
accord that politics in a democracy is 
importantly related to power and in- 
fluence, both formal and informal, and 
that it is not restricted to political p 
activities. Lasswell stated that “The 
study of politics is the study of influence 
and the influential” (26). Bone wrote 
that “. . . politics is a struggle for power, 
the attempt to influence the course of 
public policy and public decision” (7). 
Politics, then, is the process of influenc- 
ing, being influenced, and the translation 
of resulting pressures into public policies. 
It is equivalent to the broadest concep- 
tion of public decision-making. Politics, 
as defined here, is public, not private, in 
the sense that its aim is the influencing of 
decisions relating to public issues within 
a political system. 

All political systems exist to maintain 
control over policies, programs, and 
events which have an effect on people. 
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In a democracy, the ideal political system 
is one which makes available the greatest 
benefits possible to all the people in- 
volved in the system. At the heart of 
the political system, of course, is govern- 
ment, but governmental structure is by 
no means the whole of it. An important 
aspect of the political system is the ac- 
tivity of influential individuals, groups of 
people, and the people as a whole as they 
strive to influence the nature of public 
policy and public programs. Politics, 
then, can be defined as the relationships 
among individuals and groups as they 
seek to exercise their power, whether 
formal or informal, in such a way as to 
influence the thinking and acting of 
other persons and groups concerning 
public problems and issues. It is evident, 
therefore, that politics is, or certainly 
may be, every citizen’s business; it is 
also obvious that any person responsible 
for the administration of government 
which is to serve the people must of 
necessity be engaged in politics. 

In a democratic society there are many 
avenues by which people may participate 
in political activity. Political parties rep- 
resent only one avenue, and probably 
not the most important one, particularly 
at the local level of government. Other 
ways of participating in politics are vot- 
ing, carrying on individual activities such 
as making personal contacts and writing 
letters to the editor, participating in or- 
ganizations and associations which are 
organized to promote common interests, 
and developing informal relationships 
with friends and acquaintances for the 
purpose of influencing public decisions. 

It is true that many citizens do not 
seem to have any real interest in the po- 
litical process. Numbers of them do not 
even take advantage of the opportunity 
to vote at elections. On the other hand, if 
the citizen really wishes to influence 
public policy, he is not content merely 


to vote and to make incidental personal 
contacts; he joins with others who share 
his interests and points of view. There 
are, of course, numerous special interest 
groups which do not attempt to influence 
public policy, but the many which do 
are known as “pressure groups” because 
they pressure governmental bodies and 
agents to adopt and implement particular 
policies, 
Perhaps because an occasional pressure 
group works hard for the narrowest kind 
of class gain, and may resort to question- 
able methods to achieve its ends, pressure 
groups generally enjoy a poor reputation. 
It is paradoxical that they should do so, 
for they are not only an indispensable 
but a desirable part of the political pro- 
cess in a democratic state. Like political 
parties, they form part of the essential 
machinery of democracy. They give the 
citizen the opportunity to make his in- 
fluence felt, to let his voice be heard, to 
participate in the political process in a 
meaningful way GE 


Pressure groups are probably not as ef- 
fective at the local level of government 
as at higher levels. Moreover, govern- 
mental representatives probably look 
upon some of them as “good” and some 
“bad,” depending on the kind of influence 
they attempt to effectuate. 


Are Schools Political? 

Is the common belief that public edu- 
cation is not within the realm of politics 
fact or myth? 

Local school districts are legal govern- 
mental entities created by the state to 
carry on the education function at the 
local level. They are governed by the 
laws of the state and have only such 
powers as are delegated to them. School 
districts are governed by boards of edu- 
cation, usually elected, which are re- 
sponsible to the people of the local dis- 
tricts and of the state. Educational 
policies and programs must gain public 


acceptance and school budgets must be 
financed by public taxes. The schools 
are public—they belong to the people. 

A large number of public policies of 
widespread interest must be determined 
in school districts. What shall be the ma- 
jor purposes and goals of the schools? 
What shall be the nature of the curricu- 
lum? Shall intellectual or social develop- 
ment of pupils receive priority? What 
quality of teacher personnel shall be at- 
tracted and retained? What new school 
buildings shall be built? How much tax 
money shall be allotted for the operation 
of the schools? In most school districts 
there will be divergent interests and 
points of view with respect to these pol- 
icy questions. The decisions relating to 
such questions are not merely technical 
ones to be made by the school profession- 
als. They are major public policy deci- 
sions to be made by the citizens; more 
specifically, they are political decisions. 
In the making of these decisions there is 
the probability that many sorts of in- 
fluences and pressures will be brought to 
bear upon those who have the legal re- 
sponsibility for legitimizing them. Minar 
(32) made clear the fact that the school 
district is a political system when he 
wrote: 


Though seldom considered from this 
point of view, the suburban school dis- 
trict—in terms of function, structure, and 
legal standing—actually is, both formally 
and explicitly, a political system. It has 
a defined geographical jurisdiction, a 
specific range of purposes, a recognized 
public character, a constituency, mecha- 
nisms for the popular selection and con- 
trol of decision-makers, a legislative body, 
an executive, a bureaucracy, and fiscal 
powers. Like other local political juris- 
dictions, it is established and run accord- 
ing to the laws of the state. 


Not only are school districts political 
systems because of their responsibility 
for making decisions concerning the 
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public policies for which they are legally 
responsible, but also because of their re- 
lationships to public policy issues which 
must legally be decided by other units 
of government. Some examples of such 
policy issues are those relating to general 
community planning: zoning, sewage 
disposal, types of taxes to be utilized, 
road and street construction, and the 
level of expenditures for non-educational 
services. Most citizens recognize these 
policies to be political matters, but the 
school district, in terms of its educational 
interests and goals, cannot isolate itself 
from them. 


Influence and Policy 


It is obvious that political influences 
may profoundly affect educational de- 
cisions relating to such policy matters as 
finance, programs, and services. Some of 
the sources of influences are internal to 
the school district, such as local organi- 
zations, influential individuals, elections, 
and the school bureaucracy, while others 
are external, such as the state and na- 
tional governments, foundations, and 
voluntary bodies and individual prophets 
concerned with education. Some of these 
influences are formal and some are in- 
formal; but all are political, for they are 
attempting to shape decisions regarding 
public education. It seems absurd to 
think that decisions concerning the level 
of expenditure for public schools are 
any less political than those relating to 
the level of expenditures for social se- 
curity or for public highways. 

In summary, a quotation from Bailey 
appears to be a defensible answer to the 
question of whether public education is 
within the realm of politics. Bailey wrote: 


Education is one of the most thoroughly 
litical enterprises in American life. 
ore posue money is spent for education 

than for any other single function of 

state and local government. No public 
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school in America exists without state 

legislative sanction. All over the United 

States school boards are elected or ap- 

pointed through a highly political pro- 

cess. The size, location, cost, looks, and 
facilities of school buildings are frequently 
matters of heated political controversy 

(3). 

Regardless of the frequent disavowal 
that public education is associated with 
polites, it is a fact that local school ad- 
ministrators often play a central role as 
educational policy makers in their school 
districts. These administrators are not 
only well-qualified schoolmen but they 
are also influential policy determiners. 
Each of them has developed an under- 
standing of the nature of the political 
environment of his school district. Each 
has the skills to organize individuals and 
groups, and to build coalitions of groups 
who are knowledgeable and concerned 
about establishing and maintaining ap- 
propriate educational policies and pro- 
grams. Each influences the various per- 
sons and groups to exert efforts to these 
ends. In short, these administrators are 
engaged in political, and entirely legiti- 
mate, activities for the improvement of 
educational opportunity. Cunningham 
colorfully described the bureaucratic 
political behavior of some superintend- 
ents of schools when he stated that their 
skills “in the shifting and blending of 
pressures among the board of education 
members, among central staff assistants, 
among line personnel, when sharply 
honed, is a thing of beauty” (77). 


Power and Decision-making 

Since politics has been defined in 
terms of power, it is necessary to ex- 
amine the nature of power and its 
relationship to public decision-making. 
Hunter wrote that “Power is a word 
that will be used to describe the acts of 
men going about the business of moving 
other men . . .” (22) while Dahl stated 


that “A has power over B to the extent 
that he can get B to do something that 
B would not otherwise do” (74). To the 
extent that a person influences others to 
behave in terms of his own interests and 
goals, he possesses social power. Al- 
though a single individual may be able 
to exert very great power, under usual 
circumstances power must be structured 
into clique, associational, or institutional 
patterns in order for it to be most effec- 
tive. 

Three major approaches or methods 
have been used to study power relation- 
ships in community decision-making. 
These are the positional, reputational, 
and decisional methods. The different 
methods of studying community power 
are based upon different basic assump- 
tions as to the nature of power and its 
role in decision-making. 

The positional method was the one 
most often employed before the 1950s 
(20, 27). It was based upon the assump- 
tion that incumbents of executive offices 
or positions in local government, insti- 
tutions, and organizations were the key 
decision-makers of the community. This 
point of view is a “common sense” one 
generally accepted by lay citizens; how- 
ever, the many studies of community 
power structures conducted during the 
last decade or so have raised serious ques- 
tions about its validity. 


High and Low Reputation 

Hunter was the first among many to 
use the reputational method to study 
the structure of community power (22, 
18, 30, 36, 39). Knowledgeable persons 
in various sectors of community affairs 
are asked to nominate persons who are 
influential in determining community de- 
cisions. The method is based upon the 
assumptions that men of power may not 
hold public offices, may not be recog- 
nized by typical citizens as decision- 


makers, but make decisions about a 
wide range of problems, and may behave 
in a structural relationship with one an- 
other. Many criticisms have been directed 
at the reputational method (73, 24, 35, 
40). Among these criticisms are: the 
method does not identify men of actual 
power but only those of potential power; 
it assumes an elite, monolithic power 
structure which may not exist; and inter- 
viewees’ perceptions of the meaning of 
power may vary widely, Of import to 
educators is the almost universal finding 
of reputational studies that educational 
administrators are almost never ascribed 
a high-level reputation for influencing 
any type of critical community decisions. 

The decisional method of studying 
community power is most commonly as- 
sociated with Dahl and other political 
scientists (15, 5, 34, 38). The proponents 
of this method believe that the proper 
way to find out who exercises power in 
decision-making is to make a study of 
the behavior of the actors who are found 
to be involved in the actual process of 
making decisions. Particular decisions are 
selected for study. Data are obtained by 
direct observations, by interviews, and 
by the study of records, documents, and 
newspapers. 

Propisi of the decisional method 
are critical of the assumptions under- 
lying the reputational method and, in 
turn, make assumptions that in a dem- 
ocratic society there is a pluralism in 
decision-making and that realistic bar- 
gaining among competitors takes place. 
Tt is thought that the actors in decision- 
making vary from one type of decision 
area or scope to another. A number of 
investigators have found that educational 
decisions usually are not made by the 
same people who make municipal deci- 
sions. A more important role is attributed 
to the professional administrator by this 
view of decision-making than by the 
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reputational view. Adherents of the de- 
cisional method also maintain that it is 
more productive of insights relative to 
the processes of leadership and power 
than either the reputational or positional 
methods. Critics of the decisional 
method maintain that it is too time con- 
suming and expensive to be practical, 
that no satisfactory criteria have been 
developed for the selection of issues nor 
for the time periods during which the 
issues should be studied, and that it tends 
to ignore those unseen actors who may 
not only be influencing the observed 
actors, but also may be responsible for 
preventing certain latent issues from ris- 
ing to a level of controversy (8, 27). 


Patterns of Leadership 


The many studies which have been 
made of decision making in particular 
communities have revealed that there are 
always leaders and followers but that the 
Patterns of leadership appear to be ex- 
tremely varied. A study of Lansing, 
Michigan, indicated that the most pow- 
erful organizations in that city were the 
Chamber of Commerce, the labor unions, 
the local newspaper, the Board of Real- 
tors, the service clubs, and other business 
organizations in the order stated (79). 
In another city the situation might be 
very different. No adequate typology 
for the comparative study of commu- 
nity decision-making and power struc- 
tures has yet been developed (7); how- 
ever, several analyses of the problem and 
suggestions for its solution have been 
reported (2, 8, 12, 17, 37). Until com- 
parative studies have determined relation- 
ships which obtain between dependent 
community variables and decision-mak- 
ing, little generalized knowledge will be 
available for the use of administrators. 
There is promise that more progress 
will be made in developing understand- 
ing of these relationships during the next 
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decade than was the case during the past 
one. 

The many studies of power indicate 
that there are numerous sources of po- 
tential power that individuals may util- 
ize. Among these are wealth, office or 
position, social prestige, control over 
information, expertness and knowledge, 
persuasive talent, rate of upper mobility 
in occupation, family relationships, popu- 
larity, and length of residence in the 
local community. A person may have 
available several sources of power but 
fail to use his power because he does not 
care to do so, because he is ineffective 
in the employment of his power re- 
sources, or because he lacks certain 
resources which make it difficult or im- 
possible for him to use the resources he 
does possess. Power, of course, implies 
sanctions, i.e., rewards or punishments, 
which may be applied to obtain compli- 
ance. It is not always necessary to make 
actual use of sanctions; the threat of their 
use as perceived by individuals may be 
sufficient to cause them to behave as 
expected by the holder of power. 

Almost all of the studies reported sup- 
port the conclusion that the most pow- 
erful community leaders tend to be older 
persons, probably most of them over 50 
years of age and a considerable per- 
centage 60 or over. This may mean that 
in the typical community one can expect 
the decision-makers to be conservative 
and somewhat hesitant to approve the 
adoption of new policies and methods. 

Practically all of the many studies of 
community decision-making give no spe- 
cial attention to the role of administra- 
tors in relation to that of designated 
influentials. Jennings (23), however, has 
recently reported a comparative study 
of “top-level” administrators and “first- 
level” influentials in the cities of Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Considering both cities, the superintend- 
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ent of schools in the city of Atlanta was 
the only one of the 28 selected adminis- 
trators who was also nominated as one 
of the 35 influentials. Among Jennings’ 
conclusions were the following: 


First, the comparison of administrators 
from the two communities is more strik- 
ing for the likenesses shown than for 
the dissimilarities . . . . A second con- 
clusion is that while there are some simi- 
larities within each community between 
administrators and the influentials, the 
differences are more pronounced. The in- 
fluentials rank considerably higher than 
the administrators in socioeconomic 
status . . . . the administrators tend to be 
involved in fewer and sometimes different 
issues and to be erforming different 
kinds of roles than de influentials .... In 
Atlanta significant numbers of both ad- 
ministrators and influentials were key 
actors in the resolution of major issues, 
but when more than one issue was con- 
sidered, the administrators had less over- 
lap . . . » Thus the behavior of ns 
with the status of administrator diverges 
from that of persons with the status of 
influential. But this difference does not 
necessarily mean separate arenas of ac- 
tion, for certain behaviors are common 
to both status groupings, and close work- 
ing relationships between the two group- 
ings gives grounds for believing that inter- 
dependency develops between the two on 
many issues, 


Implications for Administration 

The foregoing discussion of politics, 
power, and influence in community 
decision-making has considerable rele- 
vance for the administration of public 
schools. There can be no doubt that the 
bringing of influence and pressures to 
bear upon issues in public education 
represents political activity with respect 
to both those who influence and those 
who are influenced. The public nature 
of education insures that it is a political 
realm and that those persons involved 
in its administration are politicians in the 
sense that they cannot escape being en- 


gaged in a political process. This process 
may be, and often is, largely non-parti- 
san, but from time to time educational 
issues will take on definite partisan char- 
acteristics, It is well known that political 
party platforms ordinarily have impor- 
tant sections relating to education and it 
appears that these are being accorded 
increasing relative importance by the vot- 
ers. A first implication, therefore, is that 
educational administrators should recog- 
nize the political nature of their jobs and 
strive continuously to develop the 
knowledges and skills to be effective in 
the political process. Furthermore they 
should be aware that the politics of edu- 
cation will inevitably be related, to some 
degree and at some times, to the politics 
of other public agencies in the school 
district. 

The many case studies of community 
decision-making and power structures 
which have been reported do not pro- 
vide validated generalizations of how 
status leaders and other influentials are 
related to the process of decision-mak- 
ing. Such generalizations will have to 
await the findings of comparative studies 
of various communities over a period of 
time. The case studies have, however, 
indicated that there is a comparatively 
small group of identifiable leaders who 
hold power over decisions in any com- 
munity. They may or may not be public 
officials, known to typical citizens, 
influence a wide range of decisions or 
work in harmony with one another. 
These are the individuals, the men of 
power, who will have most to say about 
what decisions will be made and how 
they will be made. They will serve as 
referees over the demands of the welter 
of pressure groups which are to be 
found in school districts of considerable 
size. These influentials will most likely 
interest themselves in educational pro- 
posals which involve concepts of eco- 
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nomics, finance, and relationships of 
government to private enterprise. 


Administrator and Influential 

Another implication, then, is that the 
educational administrator should be 
aware that there are influentials in the 
school district and make every effort to 
learn just who they are, what values mo- 
tivate them, what power resources are 
available to them, and what the patterns 
of interaction are which may exist among 
them. He must develop knowledge of 
the personalities, organizations, and other 
power agents operating in the school dis- 
trict who have interests in educational 
policies because of the need to identify 
those aspects of the power structure 
which will be most effective in influenc- 
ing the district to accept a desired deci- 
sion. As far as possible, he must under- 
stand the critical behavioral norms of 
the individual leaders, or of the leader- 
ship group, and be careful to operate 
within the tolerances of these norms in 
the decision-making process. Suggestions 
for developing such understandings are 
to be found in the literature which has 
been cited. Not only does the superin- 
tendent of schools need to develop these 
understandings himself; it is also his re- 
sponsibility to assist other leaders in the 
school organization to do so. 

The educational administrator must 
not only know about the power struc- 
ture but he must be able to make effec- 
tive use of it in developing an environ- 
ment in which the public schools will 
enjoy favorable attitudes and a satisfac- 
tory level of financial support. He will 
have to develop effective interaction pat- 
terns with all types of influentials in the 
district. Through these interaction pat- 
terns, he will win the confidence and 
support of certain influentials to the 
extent that they will actively support 
educational policy proposals. Also, he 
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will identify likely opponents and at- 
tempt to neutralize their behavior as 
much as possible. The really big test of 
the leadership of the administrator is 
the extent to which he can gain consent 
and support from likely sources of op- 
position. In order to do this, it is often 
necessary to develop actual or potential 
widespread popular support, possibly 
through such school-oriented organiza- 
tions as the PTA, to define the issue in 
non-controversial terms, and to take all 
precautions to assure that it will not be 
detrimental to any group of people. 
Citizens’ committees composed of com- 
munity influentials (including potential 
opponents) should be organized to study 
and advise on major educational issues. 
Fortunately, top influentials will often 
serve on such committees, one reason 
being that so doing is frequently con- 
sidered to be a symbol of prestige by 
other influentials. 


Expertise Carries Influence 


It may be that decision-making in 
school districts is unique in nature be- 
cause they have characteristics different 
from other arenas of government. Study 
of decision-making in school districts has 
been undertaken only recently and by a 
relatively small number of investigators. 
Although some of the studies describe 
decision-making in much the same terms 
as do the general studies (25, 39), others 
have suggested reasons why decision- 
making may be a different kind of proc- 
ess in school districts (6, 37, 37). One of 
these reasons may be that power in the 
school district is less closely tied to the 
economics of the local community than 
it is in the general municipality. Another 
may be that the role of the state is often 
dominant over the local school district 
with respect to educational policy; the 
federal government also appears to be 
playing an increasing role in local edu- 


cational decisions. Also, there is probably 
no other area of local government where 
the administrator and his staff are cred- 
ited with as high a degree of professional 
expertise. Minar stated that “the mono- 
lithic-pluralistie distinction as it is ordi- 
narily used makes little sense in a sub- 
stantially unifunctional, single ‘scope’ 
polity,” such as the school district (37). 

“Expertness” is probably the greatest 
power resource available to the school 
superintendent; consequently it behooves 
him continuously to develop specialized 
knowledge of concepts and practices of 
education as well as the ability to com- 
municate this knowledge to others, and 
particularly to the influentials of the 
community. Because many school admin- 
istrators do possess such expertise, the 
writer believes the idea that they are not 
influential in educational policy making is 
a myth. Both political scientists (28, 31) 
and sociologists (6, 37) who have given 
especial attention to decision-making or 
power structures in public education re- 
port that the educational administrator 
is, or can be, an influential decision- 
maker, Martin stated that “Nowhere else 
in American public life is the profes- 
sional accorded greater deference than 
in the public school system” (28), and 
Minar stated that when the board of 
education and community leaders “trust 
and value expertise, he (the school su- 
perintendent) is likely to have much 
discretion and initiative right up to the 
highest policy level” (31). A part of the 
expectations for the role of persons who 
head community institutions is that they 
should continuously propose appropriate 
changes in institutional goals, programs, 
and services. Moreover, these executives, 
for example the superintendents of 
schools, do or should hold the self-image 
of a constant innovator of defensible 
policies and changes in the public schools. 
All this adds up to the inescapable con- 


clusion that educational administrators 
do, indeed, live and work in a thor- 
oughly political environment. 
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E. D. DURYEA 
Syracuse University 


University reform in the 
Dominican Republic 


THE TENSIONS AND UNCERTAINTIES which 
exploded in Santo Domingo this year 
shed a rather lurid light on the problems 
of the Autonomous University there. At 
the same time, the problems of reform 
confronting that university reflect and 
in a sense illuminate the complex situa- 
tion surrounding it. 

During the past four years, advocates 
of University reform have been trying to 
construct a distinguished university out 
of the shambles of thirty years under 
Dictator Trujillo. Caught up in political 
and cultural uncertainties, they have sat 
uncomfortably on the sharp juncture of 
two equally unhappy alternatives. On the 
one hand they could look directly to the 
government as a source of power which 
might support reform—if it did not in- 
trude partisan politics and heavy-handed 
censorship into university affairs. On the 
other hand, they could support the exist- 
ing arrangements which put final au- 
thority in the hands of the professors, the 
people likely to feel the effects of gen- 
uine reform most immediately. - 

Autonomy, written into the post- 
Trujillo charter of the University, means 
freedom from government control along 
with an obligation on the part of the 
government to provide financial sup- 
port. Up to the 1965 revolt, the Uni- 


versity was entitled to a lump sum of 
credit each year to finance its operations. 
Without question, such support carries 
influence with it, although this appeared 
to be limited at the time of the author’s 
visit in January, 1965. The actual amount, 
however, tended to be uncertain; and 
this created difficulties for those con- 
cerned with effective and rational plan- 
ning. Moreover, military or police intru- 
sion by government fiat remained a threat 
to the University and may be a threat 
even after order returns. 


Centers of Control 

Ultimate control over the affairs of the 
University rests by statute with members 
of the faculty, the professores, who meet 
as a Claustro to elect a Rector every 
second year and to pass on basic changes 
in University statutes and major policies. 
Within each school, or facultade, a similar 


Professor Duryea, director of the Syracuse 
Program in Higher Education, here reports on 
an official visit to Santo Domingo when the 
recent uprising was brewing there. Describing 
an institution built on the Spanish model (and 
with traditional Spanish inadequacies), he de- 
velops an hypothesis for reforming what the 
Dominicans, too, believe to be in need of 
change. Describing the University, he is able to 
communicate a sense of a society in flux; and 
his article becomes a topical one, shedding 
light on today’s news. 
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body (an Assamblea) representing the 
professors of that division, meets to elect 
a dean every two years and to pass on 
major policies. Such arrangements result 
in the election of temporary academic 
officers who are responsible for university 
affairs but who lack opportunities for 
exerting long-range influence. The final 
authority is spread among a large number 
of professors lacking the effective organi- 
zational means of regularly influencing 
institutional affairs. 

Two other conditions make the situa- 
tion additionally difficult. For one thing, 
the professors serve in the Spanish tradi- 
tion on a part-time basis. Because of more 
pressing obligations to their other means 
of livelihood (as engineers, doctors, gov- 
ernment officials, etc.), they lack a pri- 
mary commitment to the University, 
Even more unfortunately, the prestige 
and financial rewards of a University 
post tend to outweigh a commitment to 
teaching and scholarship. For another, 
elected student representatives serve on 
the various university councils in the 
schools, at meetings of the Claustro, and 
on the University Council, or Consejo. 
The student body tends to elect repre- 
sentatives in terms of political party al- 
legiance rather than in terms of educa- 
tional issues. 

Such a situation seems ready-made for 
organizational anarchy. It is a tribute to 
a small group of dedicated leaders (or- 
ganized as the Reform Commission of the 
University) that meaningful steps were 
being taken at the time of the revolt to 
require a year of basic or general studies, 
to establish a new program in agronomy, 
reorganize the library, and evaluate ad- 
ministrative organization and services. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible in this 
brief space to examine the substantive 
nature of the educational and administra- 
tive reforms. Nor is it possible fully to 
document the inadequacies of the exist- 
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ing system at the University. Suffice it to 
say that informed observers are in gen- 
eral agreement regarding the inadequacy 
of the educational program with respect 
to curriculum, student achievement, and 
faculty competence. They concur as well 
on the depressing inadequacy of the man- 
agement of the University, both fi- 
nancially and administratively. 


Structures and Quandaries 

The problem of reform grows out of 
a quandary over how to achieve reform 
internally and so protect the integrity 
and autonomy of the University. But 
University reform cannot be disassociated 
from reform in the nation as a whole nor 
from the patterns of cultural life in the 
Republic. As one insightful observer 
noted, the Dominican Republic—as well 
as the University—has to move from the 
18th to the 2oth century, without time 
for the roth. 

This is reflected in the cumbersome 
tradition of rule by council, since the 
institution’s ongoing affairs are handled 
for the University as a whole by the 
University Consejo, presumably under 
the authority of the professors (all 
of whom are part-time). The Council 
consists of the Rector, the Vice Rectors, 
deans, and student representatives. The 
Secretary General serves as secretary; 
the Rector chairs meetings and functions 
as executive officer. 

The administrative services (registrar, 
comptroller, purchasing, plant mainte- 
nance, and currently the library) con- 
stitute the Rectory (Rectoria) of the 
University under the direction of an ad- 
ministrative Vice Rector. An academic 
Vice Rector in theory serves to coordi- 
nate educational affairs. As has been indi- 
cated above, each faculty within the Uni- 
versity is similarly organized, with the 
function of its dean somewhat analogous 
to the function of the Rector. 


The fact that the Rector—like the 
deans—is elected for a two year term 
and the fact that the University Council 
must approve all administrative appoint- 
ments and approve the budget account 
for the predominant role of the Council 
in University affairs. Characteristic of 
the situation is the Council’s feeling free 
to alter the budget in the course of the 
fiscal year; and the Council, rather than 
the Rector, tends to function as the ef- 
fective executive head. Stringent limita- 
tions are imposed on the Rector’s in- 
fluence in improving managerial affairs 
and fostering educational reforms. The 
decisions coming out of the Council tend 
to reflect vested interests, exaggerated 
by the part-time involvement of the of- 
ficers and the representatives to the Coun- 
cil as well as by the extra-University al- 
legiances of the students. 

Given the obstacles confronting the 
Rector, it is only to be expected that a 
secretariat of permanent officials conducts 
the ongoing affairs of the institution. At 
Santo Domingo, the Secretary General 
has assumed a position of greatest 
power. He serves as communications 
center for the University Council; he is 
in a position to influence the agenda pre- 
pared for meetings and to determine 
priorities in following up decisions. 

Nevertheless, the Rector stands out as 
potentially the strongest force in ef- 
fecting reforms. The present Rector ap- 
pears to be far stronger than his prede- 
cessors; and, before the recent unrest, he 
was beginning to make his influence felt. 
But neither he nor the Secretary General 
holds clear directive authority over the 
various administrative offices. 


Inertia and Change 

As important is the prevailing cultural 
disinterest in the kind of individual initia- 
tive which has so much to do with the 
effectiveness of administration in the 


United States. On the contrary, the cli- 
mate of the country seems to sustain the 
Opposite atmosphere, one in which rou- 
tine becomes the rule and little ingenuity 
can be exercised to make the system 
work more effectively. 

Even so, it must be recognized that 
the traditional way of doing things in 
any institution does make possible a de- 
gree of effectiveness not immediately ap- 
parent in the formal structure. Certainly 
this is the case in Santo Domingo; but, 
unfortunately, a proper analysis of the 
situation demands an evaluation of per- 
sonal relationships, competencies, and 
inadequacies not yet appropriate for 
public discussion. That individuals within 
the University do seek improvements, 
however, is demonstrated by the exist- 
ence of the Reform Commission and in 
the impact of its efforts as noted above. 

The issue still remains the source of 
the necessary reform. Will University 
people achieve a satisfactory operation 
in terms of educational outcomes and ad- 
ministrative affairs through their own 
efforts? Or will the sentiments of the na- 
tion again force external intrusion on the 
part of government? The University 
cannot continue the inadequate perform- 
ance which was the heritage of dictator- 
ship. 

Throughout 1964 and 1965, until the 
revolt, the Rector and the Reform Com- 
mission had the support of the professors. 
In general, University people had come 
to see that they had to take the initiative 
if it were not to come from the govern- 
ment. Yet a dramatic improvement in the 
competence of professors and administra- 
tors is a prerequisite for reform, as are 
higher admission and achievement stand- 
ards for students. One cannot avoid mis- 
givings when so much self-interest is in- 
volved, as it must be when such a degree 
of status is associated with professorships 
and such high value is attached to uni- 
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versity degrees by Dominican families. 

For all the conflict between altruism 
and self-interest, however, the reform 
group and the Rector did win their first 
major struggle. After several months of 
strikes, beginning students entered the 
University in the winter of 1965 under 
a new admissions program which placed 
them in a Center of General Studies for 
their first year. 


A Potential for Reform 

An observer trained according to 
North American standards of administra- 
tive service and experienced in effective 
organization has little difficulty in identi- 
fying the inadequacies of a Latin Ameri- 
can university. But this very training, of 
course, imposes limitations on one’s 
ability to understand what constitutes 
salutary reform as well. 

Nevertheless, as one examines the Uni- 
versity, one cannot help but recall the 
effectiveness of the yunitary governing 
board composed of disti guished citizens 
which has characterized higher education 
in the United States since the founding 
of Yale College. Although occasionally 
attacked for its intrusion into scholarly 
work or for its failure to control “aca- 
demic radicals,” it has served well as an 
instrument of governance for a cen 
and a half. On the one hand, such boards 
served as buffers against external inter- 
ference with the university; on the other, 
they have been reasonably effective in 
keeping higher education “in tune” with 
the changing social order. 

The lack of some equivalent governing 
agency seems to be the source of ‘many 
of the difficulties in Santo Domingo. 
One’s first reaction is to recommend 
adoption of the mechanism; but then one 


wondets whether the climate of political 
and e mic relationships in a nation 
like the Rominican Republic would sup- 
port a board of “disinterested” citizens. 
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Such a body could easily become a po-* 


litical instrument for control of the Uni- 
versity—a danger underlined b long 
tradition of military dictatorship laéking 
commitment to social and economic wel- 
fare. 

At least in January, 1965, there was! 
little evidence of the kind of fundamental 
change which is required for the estab- 
lishment of such a board. One finds in 
the Dominican Republic little of the com- 
mitment to provide intellectual leadership 
which characterizes our great institutions 
of higher learning. Only a few leaders at 
the University clearly perceive the need 
for concern about political, economic, 
and social reform, for the improvement 
of professional standards, or for the 
growth of an informed and responsible 
citizenry. The wrong governing agency 
could stifle the little commitment that 
exists. 

Ultimately, however, a governing board 
might provide some basis for stability 
and reform. In Santo Domingo, too, it 
could protect the university from ex- 
ternal pressures and keep it in contact 
with the developing culture. It could 
serve as a source of authority potentially 
more positive in supporting reform and 
overseeing educational and administrative 
affairs. At present, such an agency is 
neither acceptable to proponents of re- 
form nor likely to serve as a constructive 
force in the currently troubled conditions 
prevailing in Santo Domingo. 


Passion and Commitment å 
There may be a more immediately 
meaningful alternative based on a pro- 
posal made more than 30 years ago for 
the Spanish universities by Ortega y 
Gasset (7). Ortega urged what he called 
a “cool passion”—a passionate but rational 
commitment to reform on the part of a 
dedicated minority within a university. 
He stressed the need for a clear and com- 


monly held understanding of the nature 
of the improvement sought. A minority 
m ave what he called “form,” the 
sensë of morale and group identity based 
upon mutual trust. 

Within the existing framework of au- 
thority, such a dedicated minority might 
provide the organization necessary to 
support long-term university reform. To 
achieve and maintain such a minority is a 
practical matter, as realistic as a new 
organizational structure or a new educa- 
tional program like the School of General 
Studies which has opened at the Uni- 
versity. A minority of the sort Ortega 
had in mind might serve as a kind of 
political ward organization, working to 
assure a voting majority in the Claustro 
or Consejo on particular measures, be- 
coming instrumental in electing and re- 
electing a reform-minded Rector. An 
existing majority will seldom continue to 
support reforms unless it is stimulated and 
pressured by a smaller, dedicated group. 


This proposal holds no great novelty. It 
has served as a means of change in many 
councils of decision. The point for the 
University of Santo Domingo is that it 
offers an alternative with an operational 
potential to offset the limitations of the 
existing structure and to provide an 
alternative to government interference. 
It may come to represent a third force 
in the conflict between extreme radicals 
and the military, as that conflict intrudes 
into the University. 

In any case, the existing Reform Com- 
mission provides some basis for thinking 
that such a minority is possible. Without 
some such organized effort with a po- 
tential for lasting influence, the future 
of effective reform in the University will 
be uncertain for a long time to come. 
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JAMES F. ROGERS 
US Office of Education 


Staffing our colleges 
in the present decade 


‘THE SERIOUS MANPOWER situation which 
exists in many fields requiring highly 
educated personnel is critical to the at- 
tainment of our national goals. Colleges 
and universities play a major role in this 
area since, almost invariably, these people 
receive much of their preparation in 
institutions of higher education. 


Demand for Faculty 


The decade of the sixties is expected to 
be a period of rapid expansion in higher 
education. The quality of education dur- 
ing these years will depend largely on the 
availability of qualified faculty members. 

The demand for faculty will probably 
be greater than we have previously ex- 
perienced. Institutions will have to meet 
the usual demands for replacements due 
to retirement, disability, death and those 
leaving the profession, an annual rate of 
attrition estimated to be at least six per- 
cent. In addition, staff will be needed for 
the increased enrollment which, by the 
fall of 1970, is expected to exceed seven 
million students enrolled for bachelor’s 
or higher degrees, almost double the 
1960 enrollment of 3,610,007. 

The rapid growth of the nation’s 
population in recent years is an important 
social phenomenon. Table I indicates the 
magnitude of this growth, actual and 
projected, in terms of total population, 
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college-age population, and college en- 
rollment. 

Not only is the college-age population 
increasing, but the percentage of this 
group which is attending college is also 
growing. This is evident at the national 
level where the college-age population 
increased by 335,164 during the decade 
1950-1960, while college enrollment in- 
creased by 1,313,415. It is further em- 
phasized in the nine New England and 
Middle Atlantic States where the college- 
age population declined by 116,957 be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, while college 
enrollment was growing by 215,377. Pro- 
jections indicate that the college-age 
population will increase by 5,216,392 
from 1960-1970. The “tidal wave” of stu- 
dents will come from this flood of young 
people of college age. 

The relative position of colleges and 
universities in bidding with business, in- 
dustry, and government for personnel has 
improved in recent years, but they are 
still at a disadvantage and probably will 


From a vantage point at the center of a 
whirling wheel of higher education, Dr. Rogers 
here defines the situation facing institutions of 
higher learning who will have to provide 
faculty for millions still to come. Is the solu- 
tion to remove the student from the campus, 
as some have proposed? To resort to mecha- 
nized teaching? Or to take an innovative ap- 
proach to the problem here defined? 
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continue to be so. Berelson (2) has con- 
cluded, on the basis of earlier studies by 
Hollis and others, that the percentage of 
those holding the doctorate, who are em- 
ployed on the staffs of colleges and uni- 
versities, has continuously declined from 
as high as 75 per cent in the late 1920s to 
approximately 6o per cent in 1958 (2). 


Doctorates and College Teaching 


Possession of the doctorate is the most 
widely accepted criterion for positions 
in higher education. At the same time it 
is recognized that it is not the only re- 
quirement, and in some fields it is not the 
principal one. 

In 1953-1954, 40.5 per cent of full-time 


college teachers held the doctor’s degree. 
The percentage of full-time teachers hay- 
ing less than a master’s degree ranged 
from 13.7 per cent in large non-public 
colleges to 3.2 per cent in teachers col- 
leges (8). 

Since 1953-1954, however, the per- 
centage of new full-time teachers having 
doctor’s degrees has declined. There has 
been a fairly consistent rise in the per- 
centage of new full-time teachers having 
master’s degrees and those with master’s 
degrees plus an additional year of grad- 
uate work, while the percentage of new 
full-time teachers who hold less than a 
master’s degree has declined very slowly. 

In most major fields, including the 


TABLE 1 
US Population, College-Age Population (18-21 inclusive), and College Enrollment 


for 1950 and 1960, with Projections for 1970 
Per cent Increase 


1950 


US population 50 States 


1970 1950- 1960- 1950- 
1960 (Projected) 1960 1970 1970 


and DCs 151,325,798 179,323,175 213,547,000 18.5 19.1 41.1 
College-age population 

(18-21 inclusive)? 8,877,444 9,212,608 14,429,000 3.8 56.6 62.5 
Increase during previous 

decade? 335,164 5,216,392 
College enrollment 

(aggregate US) 2,296,592° 3,610,007? 7,007,000° 57.1 94.1 205.1 


Nine New England and Middle Atlantic States? 


m 


College-age population 


(18-21 inclusive) 2,187,616 
Change during previous 

decade? 
College enrollment 651,241° 


2,070,659 2,974,000 -5.3 43.6 35.9 
-116,957 903,341 
866, 6184 


* Peterson, L., and Flanigan, Jean M. Financing the public schools, 1960-1970. Washington: 
National Education Association, 1962, 33, citing US Bureau of Census. 


b Ibid. 


7 I. * * . * 
«US Office a Education. 1950 fall enrollment in higher educational institutions. Washington: US 
Office of Education, Circular No. 281, November 15, 1950, p. x. ; j 
2 Huddleston, Edith M. Opening fall enrollment in higher education, 1960. Washington: US Office 


of Education, Circular No. 652, 1961, 29. 


*Conger, L. H., Jr. “College and university enrollment: projections.” In Economics of higher 
education, Mushkin, Selma J., Editor. Washington: US Office of Education, 1962, 18. 
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sciences, there has been a drop in the 
percentage of entering full-time faculty 
members who hold the doctorate, though 
the decreases have been slight in the 
biological and physical sciences, 
Among doctor's degree graduates in 
all fields, in 1960-1961 and 1961-1962, 
only 24.7 per cent entered college teach- 


ing, while 22.1 per cent, already engaged 
in college teaching, remained in the pro- 
fession, making a total of 46.8 per cent. 
(Administrative and research personnel in 
higher education are not included.) 
Competition is strong from industry, 
government, and private research groups 
for graduates in the sciences. For 1960- 


TABLE 2 


Per cent of New Teachers at Each of Four Levels of Preparation, 
1953-54 to 1962-63° 


With 
Master's 

With Degree With Without 

Doctor's plus 1 Master’s Master’s 

Year Degree year Degree Degree 
1953-54 31.4 18.2 32.2 18.2 
1954-55 28.4 18.7 33-6 19.3 
1955-56 26.7 17.8 35-4 20.1 
1956-57 23.5 18.1 35-3 23.1 
1957-58 25.3 16.2 36.7 21.8 
1958-59 23.8 18.7 36.7 20.8 
1959-60 25.9 19.9 37.1 17.1 
1960-61 25.8 20.0 36.8 17.4 
1961-62 27.3 18.4 40.0 14.3 
1962-63 25.4 20.3 39-4 14.9 


* National Education Association. Research bulletin. Washington: National Education 
Association, 1961, 39, No. 3, 77. (Data for 1953-54 through 1960-61.) 

National Education Association. Teacher supply and demand in universities, colleges, 
and junior colleges, 1961-62 and 1962-63. Washington: National Education Association, 
1963, 12, 14, and 16, (Data for 1961-62 through 1962-63.) 


TABLE 3 


Percentage of New College Teachers Having Doctor's Degree, 
by Field, 1953-54 and 1962-632 


Field 1953-54 1962-63 
i Ee 
Biological Sciences 54.5 51.7 
English 29.0 12.6 
Foreign Languages 36.3 18.7 
Geography 40.9 15.4 
Health Sciences (excluding dentistry 

and medicine) 34.2 13.7 
Mathematics 34.2 20.6 
Physical Sciences 53.0 51.1 
Psychology 68.4 48.4 
Social Sciences 42.4 29.2 


a National Education Association. Teacher supply and demand in universities, colleges, 
and junior colleges, 1961-62 and 1962-63. Washington: National Education Association, 
1963, 15. 
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1961 and 1961-1962, it was found that 
while 89.3 per cent of doctoral graduates 
in English became college teachers, only 
83.8 per cent of graduates in foreign 
languages, 594 per cent of those in 
mathematics, 40 per cent in biological 
sciences, 36 per cent in engineering, 29.1 
per cent in physics, and 23.5 per cent of 
the graduates in c decided on 
carcers in college teaching (9). With in- 
creasing demands for highly-educated 
scientific personnel, qualified faculty 
members in the scientific fields are es- 
sential. At the same time, it will become 
more difficult to attract and retain them. 

Accompanying this greatly increased 
demand for faculty in the sciences will 
be the secondary demand for additional 
faculty for supporting work in the hu- 
manities and the social sciences. 
Opportunity and Reward 

The attractions of the academic life 
have been associated traditionally with 
the less pecuniary aspects such as op- 
portunity for research, to render service, 
and to associate with other scholars. As 
these opportunities have become increas- 
ingly available in other settings, it ap- 
pears that more emphasis has been at- 
tached to monetary rewards on the 
campus. 

In 1960-1961, the mean salary for 
faculty in undergraduate four-year in- 
stitutions for 9-10 months was $7,330; the 
mean salary for faculty in junior colleges 
was $6,620 for 9-10 months. The com- 
bined mean salary for 9-10 months was 
$7,240 (2). In 1961-1962 the mean salary 
for 9-10 months in undergraduate four- 
year institutions was $7,680; the mean 
salary for junior colleges was $6,840 for 
9-10 months. The combined mean for the 
same period of time was $7,580. The 
over-all increase from the previous year 
was 4.7 per cent for all institutions (3). 

Tickton found that the mean annual 


sociate profesors, $8,060; assistant 
fessors, $6,670; instructors, $5,330 (72). 
In the winter of 1960-1961, the median 


salary of $18,756. At the same time the 
median annual salaries for attorneys 
ranged from the beginning figure of 
$6,240 to $19,704 for senior personnel 
(13). In 1959 the average annual salary 
for dentists was $15,000 and for phy- 
sicians the figure ‘Was $22,100 (72). 


New Projections 

The future need for college faculty is 
closely related to the number of people 
who will be attending college. Almost 
without exception, recent enrollment 
projections have had to be revised up- 
ward only a short time after they were 
made. 

On the basis of enrollment data ob- 
tained through 1959, the Office of Edu- 
cation estimated that d! it enroll- 
ment would reach 6,006,000 by the fall 
of 1970, and that our colleges and uni- 
versities would need 336,000 new full- 
time professional staff members during 
the decade 1960-1961 through 1969-1970 
to accommodate the increased enrollment 
and for replacements (74). The Office 
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of Education has recently published new 
projections which, taking into account 
the current upward trend, indicates that 
enrollment for degree credit may be ex- 
pected to reach 5,257,000 by 1965, 
7,007,000 in 1970, and 8,677,000 by 1975 
(5). 

This upward revision means that over 
a million more students are now expected 
to enroll in 1970 than were formerly 
anticipated. Assuming a faculty-student 
ratio of one to fifteen, more than 66,000 
additional staff members will be required. 
This means that instead of seeking 
336,000 new staff members during the 
decade of the 1960s, the nation now has 
the responsibility of finding over 400,000. 

The competition of other agencies for 
highly trained people multiples the re- 
cruiting task of colleges and universities, 
The National Science Foundation found 
that between 1959 and 1970, selected in- 
dustries and all levels of government are 
expected to increase the number of 
scientists and engineers which they em- 
ploy by 966,200 and 116,200 respectively 
(20). Replacement needs will be in addi- 
tion to these numbers. 

The Engineers Joint Council has found 
that the professional and technical work 
force totaled 8,600,000 in 1960, and that 
1.2 per cent (103,200) held the doctorate. 
Their projections show that this work 
force should total 12,600,000 in 1970, 
and that 1.66 per cent ( 209,160) will have 
the doctorate (7). This means an increase 
of 105,960 in demand for doctorates not 
counting replacements, 

The crux of the problem of supply of 
college faculty is to be found in the 
limited number of doctorates available 
and the keen competition for them. Car- 
michael finds that this situation results 
from “the explosion of interest in re- 
search on the part of government, busi- 
ness, and industry and the concurrent ex- 
pansion of college enrollments . . . .” (4) 
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The Office of Education has projected 
that 1,017,700 master’s degrees and 141,- 
300 doctorates will be conferred from 
1960-1961 through 1969-1970 (6). 


But a Continued Dilemma 

During 1961-1962 and 1962-1963, only 
46.8 per cent of those receiving the doc- 
torate entered or remained in college 
teaching. If it is assumed that one-third 
of the professional staff of colleges and 
universities is engaged in administration 
and research, and that doctoral graduates 
are entering these fields in the same pro- 
portion as in college teaching, only about 
99,000 new doctorates will be attracted 
to professional staff positions in colleges 
and universities. Nearly half of this num- 
ber, approximately 47,000, will already 
have been professional staff members 
with lower levels of preparation. The net 
gain will have been approximately 52,000. 
These projections are made on the basis 
that the proportion of new doctorates 
entering or remaining in professional staff 
positions in colleges and universities will 
remain unchanged, when in fact they are 
declining. 

Considering the fact that a total of 
more than 400,000 new full-time profes- 
sional staff members will be needed and 
that only about 52,000 new people with 
doctorates will have been gained, it is 
apparent that approximately 350,000 posi- 
tions will remain to be filled. It is clear 
that these will be staffed with persons 
having preparation of less than the 
doctoral level or they will remain vacant. 
Most of them, undoubtedly, will be filled 
from the ranks of the 1,017,700 who will 
receive the master’s degree. Meanwhile, 
the current level of about 15 per cent of 
new college teachers having less than the 
master’s degree may be a continuing 
phenomenon in American higher educa- 
tion. 

While something of the magnitude of 


the staffing problem confronting higher 
education has been observed, it is recog- 
nized that more definitive data concern- 
ing the demand for faculty in the several 
fields would be of even greater value. A 
study which is currently being proposed 
in the Division of Higher Education of 
the Office of Education would request 
institutional estimates of demand for (1) 
administrative, and (2) instructional and 
research staff by field for the remainder 
of this decade. Such information would 
be of prime importance to graduate 
schools in planning their programs, to 
employing officers of colleges and uni- 
versities, and to undergraduate and grad- 
uate staff members in advising students. 
The findings might also be of use in fu- 
ture legislative actions which seek to pre- 
vent or alleviate shortages of qualified 
faculty in fields which are deemed to be 
critical to the national purpose. 
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Initial teaching 
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Mobilization for Youth 
New York City 


and the reading problem 


Downing, J. The Initial Teaching Alphabet. 
New York: MacMillan, 1964. Pp. xxi 
+ 150. $3.00. 

Harrison, M. The Story of the Initial 
Teaching Alphabet. New York: Pitman, 
1964. Pp. x + 213. $4.00. 

Mazurkiewicz, A. J. & Tanyzer, H. J. 
Early-To-Read Series. New York: Initial 
Teaching Alphabet Pubs., 1964. $28.00. 


If there ever was a polyglot language, 
English is that language! It started with 
a Latin alphabet which was applied to a 
Teutonic language. The already unstable 
pronunciation was later infused with and 
confused by equal parts of Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman influences on the spoken 
language and its spelling. Hence, through- 
out the ages, the English language evolved 
as partly phonetic and partly traditional. 
Let us not forget the English printers 
who, according to their idiosyncrasies, 
contributed to the odd patch-work of 
spelling for good or for ill. 

How does one pronounce “ough”? 
Well, depending on whether it’s the 
“ough” in “though, tough, thorough, 
plough, through, furlough, cough, or 
enough,” one pays his money and takes 
his choice. The long vowel sound of “i” 
is represented in print by approximately 
20 different spellings, a few of which are 
“aisle, lie, fly, buy, eye, choir.” How 
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does one explain why “watch” doesn’t 
thyme with “catch, latch, match,” etc.? 
How is the beginning reader to make 
sense out of a language that is 20 per 
cent unphonetic and more than slightly 
chaotic in the almost infinite variety of 
letter-sound associations? 


i/t/ain England 

Mr. John Downing is the chief investi- 
gator for the large-scale Initial/Teach- 
ing/Alphabet experimentation underway 
in England since 1961. Mr. Downing’s 
book details the rationale for i/t/a and 
the preliminary findings. 

In an effort to simplify and facilitate 
beginning reading instruction, Sir James 
Pitman devised an Augmented Roman 
alphabet (now called initial /teaching/ 


Nothing has provoked as much heated con- 
troversy in recent years as the teaching of 
reading. Acknowledging that logic does not 
prevail in the make-up of the English language, 
Marilyn Gibbons’ broad training and experi- 
ence in the field of reading support the increas- 
ing conviction of many reading specialists that 
reading has many complex components. Mrs. 
Gibbons, Coordinator of the Junior High 
School Reading Clinic at MFY, examines i/t/a 
in terms of its proponents’ emphasis on sound- 
symbol regularity. While noting that the re- 
turns are by no means all in, Mrs. Gibbons 
questions what else is involved in the experi- 
mental reports of success. 


alphabet) composed of 44 symbols, each 
of which represents one of the 40 or 
more sounds, or phonemes, of English. 
While the conventional alphabet has 
only 26 written symbols, over 2,000 vis- 
ual patterns are employed to represent 
the 4o-odd phonemes of English speech. 
With the initial /teaching/alphabet, these 
thousands of visual patterns are reduced 
to only 88. A systematic and consist- 
ent sound-symbol relationship prevails 
throughout in i/t/a, which is essentially 
phonemic rather than strictly phonetic. 
Of the 44 i/t/a symbols, 24 are from 
traditional orthography (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as t.o.). 

The beginning 1st grade student who 
is learning to read and write in t.o. often 
has to learn from 4 to 6 different versions 
of each letter. Only lower-case symbols 
are employed in i/t/a. Capitals are sim- 
ply larger versions of each symbol. 
There is no change in the visual pattern 
except that of size, whereas in t.o. con- 
figuration and orientation, as well as 
size, change from lower-case to upper- 
case letters. 

i/t/a was designed as a beginning in- 
structional tool to facilitate decoding 
and encoding via demonstrable syste- 
matic relationships between symbols and 
the speech sounds they represent. Once 
the beginning reader has acquired com- 
petence and confidence in a reliable 
technique for breaking the code, he is 
believed to be ready to handle the more 
complex code of t.o.. i/t/a was spe- 
cifically designed to facilitate transition 
to t.o., therefore, transition was not 
deemed a particular problem. 


Mr. Downing goes to considerable j 


lengths to detail the research design and 
to answer all questions raised in connec- 
tion with i/t/a experimentation. How- 
ever, some of the most important ques- 
tions cannot be answered at this early 
stage. 


Hawthorne Effect? 

Preliminary results indicate that the 
i/t/a groups significantly surpassed the 
t.o. groups in reading level, specifically 
in word recognition, accuracy in the 
reading of continuous prose, compre- 
hension, and speed of reading. As for 
the matter of transfer to t.o., the early 
findings show that the i/t/a groups 
achieved significantly higher scores when 
tested with the conventional alphabet 
in comprehension and accuracy of read- 
ing and spelling, in spite of the fact that 
over 50 per cent had not yet been trans- 
ferred to t.o. by their teachers. 

Although Mr. Downing expresses cau- 
tion and proper concern about adher- 
ence to strict experimental conditions, 
and prudently states that it is too early 
to be sure of the effectiveness of i/t/a 
as a beginning instructional tool in read- 
ing, he has not really come to grips with 
the difficult and serious problem of the 
“Hawthorne Effect.” He has taken pains 
to see that the special interest and en- 
thusiasm generated in the i/t/a schools 
by virtue of their involvement in an 
experimental program are also created in 
the control schools through special 
courses, conferences, and extra supervi- 
sion. Nevertheless, the novel and unique 
features of i/t/a are potent forces which 
may heavily influence the results. Addi- 
tional controls are needed in the form of 
comparisons with other new and differ- 
ent, highly systematized approaches to 
beginning reading instruction. At pres- 
ent, the writer is aware of one such 
experimental program, which is under 
the supervision of Dr. Edward Fry, Di- 
rector of the Rutgers Reading Center. 
In this study three different systems are 
being compared: a basal reader series, 
i/t/a, and a system of diacritical mark- 
ings. It is the latter technique, of course, 
that resembles i/t/a in its novelty and 
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uniqueness. Studies under way by Dr. 
Harold Tanyzer of Hofstra University 
also look promising with regard to the 
comparison of methods and mediums. 


Spelling Reform 

A significant criticism voiced in con- 
nection with the teaching of i/t/a in 
England and at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
(where a three-year experiment with 
i/t/a is being sponsored by Lehigh Uni- 
versity under the direction of Dr. Albert 
Mazurkiewicz) has been that reading 
and writing instruction virtually domi- 
nate the curriculum and the classroom. 
The concern is that other important 
avenues for exploration and learning are 
being overshadowed. Certainly, ample 
opportunity for free oral expression 
should be provided in first grade, now 
that there is so much evidence that verbal 
fluency facilitates the learning of read- 
ing. 

Mr. Harrison’s book tells the history 
of the Spelling Reform Movement, which 
was the precursor of i/t/a, in Great 
Britain and the United States. He also 
discusses the origins of the present i/t/a 
experiment. Mr. Harrison is Director of 
Education of one of the British school 
systems pioneering in i/t/a research. 

According to Mr. Harrison (and also 
Mr. Downing), the early experiments 
with simplified spelling were open to 
criticism because no control groups were 
included in the studies and because there 
were no objective tests available. 

Mr. Harrison provides us with an 
answer to a question about sound /symbol 
relationships that has occurred to several 
people. English is pronounced differently 
according to the region in which a per- 
son lives, among other factors. The Pit- 
man symbols, therefore, are to be pro- 
nounced according to one’s ordinary use 
of the language. While the spelling of 
i/t/a is based on educated southern- 
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British pronunciation and on t.o., the 
purpose of i/t/a is to teach the meaning 
of print, not exact phonetic transcrip- 
tion. Therefore, leeway exists for al- 
ternative pronunciations provided they 
don’t depart too far from the printed 


symbols, 


Ambiguities and Obscurities 

Several points discussed by both Mr. 
Harrison and Mr. Downing, however, 
occasioned considerable disquietude on 
the part of this reader. The fact that 
several countries which have phonetic 
languages exhibit fewer disabled readers 
than the English-speaking countries 
doesn’t necessarily mean that the pho- 
netic or non-phonetic nature of the 
language is the significant variable. The 
type of linear thinking that proceeds in 
a straight line from the observation of 
symbol-sound-spelling ambiguities to 
reading difficulties overlooks the exist- 
ence of other possibilities. This writer 
is well aware that, in several countries 
which claim virtually no retarded read- 
ers, there are no significantly retarded 
readers in the school classrooms for the 
reason that they have been transferred 
out to classes for the mentally retarded 
in other institutions. And many of the 
poor achievers have left school. 

A possible problem comes to mind 
which requires serious thought and some 
provision. While it is stated that the first 
grade child who already reads t.o. will 
naturally not require instruction in i/t/a, 
nothing is said about the child who en- 
ters school with considerable reading 
skills in respect to t.o., but who cannot 
yet be considered a true reader. It would 
seem that he might be penalized rather 
than rewarded for his early interest and 
diligence if he then has to learn the new 
symbols and visual patterns of i/t/a and 
discard the recently acquired t.o. pat- 
terns that don’t exist under i/t/a. The 


proponents of i/t/a stress the psycho- 
logical validity of the principle reputedly 
underlying i/t/a, which is that learning 
proceeds from the simple to the com- 
plex. This sounds very logical, but con- 
flicts may arise when this progression 
from the simple to the complex prevents 
the young learner from using the familiar 
and the known in order to proceed on- 
ward to the less familiar and the un- 
known. 

One final comment on the most dis- 
turbing aspect of the books by Mr. 
Downing and Mr. Harrison. While these 
books are well-written and give every 
appearance of being genuinely scholarly 
efforts, they are singularly deficient in 
one critical area. There is an astonishing 
dearth of research evidence and docu- 
mentation pertaining to reading. 

Statements are freely made about 
word perception, some of which are 
consonant with research findings while 
others are contradicted by those find- 
ings. No reference whatsoever is made 
to any of the very excellent pioneer 
research studies on the psychology of 
word perception conducted by such 
eminent persons as Gates, Tinker, Pat- 
erson, Dearborn, Cattell, Woodworth, 
Huey, and Thurstone, to mention only 
a few. 

One could wish that the innovators 
and most enthusiastic supporters of i/t/a 
would do a little less research on spelling 
and a lot more research on reading to 
permit proper evaluation of their pro- 
posal that i/t/a is not a system for 
spelling reform but a tool for the learn- 
ing of reading. It would seem that the 
smoke of battle raised by the fighting 
spelling reformers is now obscuring the 
case and the “cause.” 


Symbol and Sound 


The Early-To-Read Series (specially 
prepared i/t/a materials by Mazurkie- 


wicz and Tanyzer for the large-scale 
Lehigh-Bethlehem Study), consists of a 
readiness workbook, 8 readers, work- 
books, teachers’ guides, plus supplemen- 
tary materials. The entire series was de- 
signed for use in a first year reading 
program (kindergarten or 1st grade). 

The readers are a delight to see. The 
illustrations are free and uncluttered, and 
they convey a charming touch of humor. 
The content is geared to the lively, 
varied, and imaginative interests of all 
young children. The stories within each 
reader are separate and unrelated to each 
other. Some of the material is original 
and a good portion comes from children’s 
magazines. Many stories are adapted ver- 
sions of children’s classics. The Teachers’ 
Guides spell everything out, step by 
step, but that’s more or less what teach- 
ers’ guides are supposed to do. 

Since the symbol-sound relationship in 
i/t/a is so consistent, the excessive repe- 
tition of words employed in most tradi- 
tional beginning series is not considered 
necessary. The vocabulary load taught in 
this series is 3-4 times greater than in 
traditional series. 

The good results that are reported 
with this i/t/a series, however, may 
come not from i/t/a itself but from the 
highly integrated, unified structure of 
the total language arts program pre- 
sented in this series of workbooks. Or 
perhaps it may be the combination of 
i/t/a and the particular structure of the 
series. 

From the beginning, children are in- 
troduced to a symbol and to its sound. 
They hear it; they identify it visually; 
they hear it again; they say it, and in the 
next lesson they’re taught how to write 
it. Re-enforcement is provided by every 
possible means, and all modalities are 
brought to focus on one and the same 
item, in sequential fashion. 

It will be a long time before any one 
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can be sure that i/t/a has accomplished 
its stated purpose. Should it prove effec- 
tive with many children, it won’t solve 
all reading problems. What should be 
most important in evaluating the i/t/a 
system is the precise determination of 
what its basic merit is, not merely what 
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it seems to be. Let us hope the challenge 
(admittedly a difficult task) is squarely 
faced. The system and materials offer 
promise in this direction; but, in fairness 
to everyone, much more careful and 
thorough evaluation of the findings must 


be done. 


Belth, M. Education as a Discipline: A 
Study of the Role of Models in Think- 
ing. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1965, xviii 
+317 pp. $4.95- 


In modern civilization a person counts 
for something in the occupational hier- 
archy to the extent that he has some defi- 
nite and desirable specialized competence. 
People who have only widely shared capa- 
bilities do not rate very high in the reward 
and prestige scale. This fact accounts for 
the urgent drive toward professionalization 
in many fields of endeavor. Teachers, in 
particular, have long suffered from the 
widespread presumption that almost any- 
body can teach, given knowledge of the 
subject to be taught and a little practice. 
Since advocates of professionalism in edu- 
cation have seldom been clear about the 
unique specialized competences that teach- 
ers are supposed to possess, their claims to 
professional standing and the concomitant 
privileges have often been interpreted as a 
power play on behalf of a particular occu- 
pational group. 

In Education as a Discipline, Marc Belth 
makes a bold and original attempt to estab- 
lish the educator’s professional claim on 
intellectual grounds. He tries to define pre- 
cisely what the teacher’s unique compe- 
tence is and to show the special sort of 
preparation required to develop capable 
teachers. He argues that education is a 
discipline in its own right, and is not de- 
rived from nor is it merely an application 
of any other disciplines, such as psychology 
or the social sciences. 

Belth’s thesis is that the task of the educa- 
tor is the nurture of intelligence. And how 
can intelligence be promoted? The first 
requirement is to understand that all hu- 
man cognition takes place by means of 
certain ideational patterns or models, All 
knowledge depends on the formulation of 
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experience by means of various constructs 
that function as interpretive metaphors. 
These models may be copies or analogues 
of objects, mathematical formulas, or theo- 
retical structures. They are as various in 
form as the endless varieties of purposes 
and contexts in which intelligence operates. 
Models are the basis for intellectual effec- 
tiveness. They are the symbolic tools by 
means of which man creates the uniquely 
human type of experience, 

Each discipline has its own characteristic 
array of models. The special concepts and 
theories of physics, for example, are not 
the same as those of history, and both of 
these disciplines differ in logical structure 
from the arts. All thinking, however, in- 
volves certain functions, including such 
basic intellectual activities as describing, 
explaining, exploring, analyzing, and in- 
venting. The disciplines differ from each 
other by virtue of the different forms and 
distribution of these activities. The distinc- 
tiveness of the discipline of education is 
that it is concerned with thinking about 
thinking. Its models are designed for the 
express purpose of promoting the descrip- 
tion of explanation, exploration, analysis, 
and invention of models in the other disci- 
plines. Thus, education is a discipline about 
the disciplines. Educational thinking occurs 
on a higher level of abstraction than think- 
ing in the other disciplines. The expertise 
of the educator is in the study of models, 
enabling him to promote skill and creativity 
in using them in disciplined thinking in any 
particular domain of inquiry. 

In order to accomplish his task, the edu- 
cator must himself employ models. Belth 
discusses several models of education, in- 
cluding the dialogic, the scholastic, the 
naturalistic, and the experimental forms. 
While each type encourages certain kinds 
of learning and therefore has its own spe- 
cial virtues, the experimental model appears 
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to afford the most effective means of foster- 
ing the expansion of creative intellectual 
powers. In any event, this is the model 
most in accord with the evolutionary model 
of learning underlying the main recom- 
mendations of the book. A chapter is also 
devoted to an interesting analysis of the 
machine model of education, associated 
with the work of B. F. Skinner and his 
followers. Belth recognizes limited utility 
in this model, but points out its insuffici- 
ency in dealing with the nurture of the 
human powers of creativity. 

The competent educator, then, is a per- 
son who is well-informed and skillful in 
handling the models both of the particular 
disciplines that he teaches and of the edu- 
cative process. He is a master of models, in 
respect to their making and using, both on 
the level of abstraction of the various 
special disciplines and on the higher level 
of abstraction of the overarching discipline 
of education. 

The great contribution of Education as a 
Discipline is that it clearly locates and 
articulates the only kind of basis on which 
the teaching enterprise can acquire truly 
professional standing, namely, through a 
distinctive and intrinsic logic of educational 
inquiry. Hitherto, the educator as such has 
been a man without a country of his own. 
He has looked to the scholars in the dis- 
ciplines for the subject matter knowledge 
to be taught, to the psychologists for infor- 
mation on learning, to the philosophers for 
aims and values, and to the social scientists 
for an understanding of the school and 
society, but he has had no well-defined 
principles to guide him in the organization 
and use of these borrowed materials for 
the special purposes of teaching. Belth’s 
book shows the educator his own true 
country, and an exhilarating and adventure- 
filled land it turns out to be! Far from 
being a wasteland of airy generalities, 
benevolent platitudes, and eclectic borrow- 
ings, the discipline of education emerges 
as a comprehensive yet clearly focused 
study with intellectual standards at least as 
exacting as those of any of the recognized 
scholarly disciplines, 
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I expect that some educators reading 
Belth’s book will find it too intellectualistic. 
They may not welcome the demands for 
knowledge in a wide variety of disciplines, 
for constructive imagination, and for ab- 
stractive power that his vision of the 
discipline of education entails. They would 
prefer the more comfortable, if less dis- 
tinguished, status of poor relation to the 
established scholarly disciplines. I regard 
this insistence on the primacy of intelli- 
gence as one of the chief virtues of the 
book. On the other hand, it might have 
been possible for Belth to enhance his argu- 
ment in the eyes of persons who measure 
education in terms of humane values if he 
had discussed more fully the relation of 
model-thinking to the life of feeling, faith, 
and commitment, 

There are three large questions that I 
think do need to be raised concerning the 
central thesis of the book. All have to do 
with the relation of the discipline of edu- 
cation to the other disciplines. At first 
thought it may appear that a different sort 
of competence is needed (say) by a teacher 
of history as compared with a research 
historian, and hence that to teach history 
one has to have pedagogical in addition to 
historical knowledge. On the other hand, 
would not a research historian be better at 
his own craft if he were expert in handling 
the historical models used in teaching his- 
tory? If so, teaching history and doing 
historical inquiry are intimately interwoven 
enterprises, and it may be that all other 
things being equal, the best historian is also 
the best history teacher, and vice versa. In 
some sense, I suggest, one does not really 
know a subject well unless he can teach it, 
and if he can teach it well he really knows 
it. 

The second question follows directly 
from the first. Can the educator be compe- 
tent in his task apart from a reasonable 
mastery of the disciplines he teachers or 
about which he forms judgments? Is it pos- 
sible for him to escape the overwhelming 
demand to be a kind of universal man in 
an age of specialization? Can he be a 
specialist in models without at the same 
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time being a specialist in the disciplines in 
whose models he gives instruction? My 
answer is that the educator cannot escape 
the responsibility for understanding, in 
depth, of the subjects he teaches or teaches 
about, since the use of models in any dis- 
cipline can be understood only by a per- 
son who knows by first-hand experience 
how they are used in the process of in- 
quiry in that discipline, Even though the 
educator cannot become an encyclopedist, 
he still must be a well-educated person, 
with both breadth and depth in his knowl- 
edge of the special disciplines that enter his 
purview. 

The third question concerns the source 
of educational models. Are not the models 
used in educating mainly, if not entirely, 
found in the various special disciplines 
themselves? Thus, the dialogic and scho- 
lastic models come from philosophy, and 
the naturalistic and experimental models 
come from the sciences. Perhaps all teach- 
ing models can be found within the proc- 
esses of inquiry and exposition of the vari- 
ous disciplines themselves and are not 
developed in a separate pedagogical dis- 
cipline. 

I think Belth is right in emphasizing the 
distinctive educative functions. My purpose 
in raising the foregoing three questions is 
to suggest that the interrelationship of edu- 
cation and the other disciplines, while not 
one of dependent derivation, may be more 
intimate and complex than the picture of 
the educator as autonomous model-master 
allows, 

There are numerous details in Belth’s 
book about which one can be critical. The 
model theme is perhaps overworked and 
the argument may be unnecessarily repeti- 
tive. The analysis suffers in many places 
from vagueness, and some of the concepts, 
including the central one of the model, are 
unduly imprecise. The treatment of some 
of the more traditional orientations, espe- 
cially the religious outlook, is also in my 
opinion one-sided and too obviously un- 
sympathetic. Nevertheless, what I regard as 
defects in the book are of minor import- 
ance in comparison with the excellences of 


idea and argument that I find in the work 
as a whole. 

I consider Education as a Discipline an 
important book. It deserves careful reading 
by all who are concerned with placing the 
study and practice of education on solid 
intellectual foundations. 


Paire H, PHENIX 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Baxter, M. G., Ferrell, R. H., & Wiltz, 
J. E. The Teaching of American His- 
tory in High Schools. Bloomington: 
Indiana Univer. Press, 1964. Pp. 160. 
$3.00. 


How sadly Clio’s trumpet sounds. Indeed, 
if Messrs. Baxter, Ferrel, and Wiltz are right 
about the state of history in our schools, the 
muse must surely be in deep mourning. It 
seems that teachers and students are hope- 
lessly lost in the textbook barrens and only 
an heroic effort by the university profes- 
sors can save them. Unfortunately, a host 
of administrative Philistines stand in the 
way, content that their charges stay lost 
as long as discipline is maintained. Those old 
villains, the teachers’ colleges, are lurking 
somewhere in the background, of course, 
but their part in all this is not made al- 
together clear. 

This book has some important things to 
say, but its insulting tone guarantees re- 
jection by the very people it tries to reach. 
The weaknesses the authors discover in the 
teaching of American history in Indiana 
are real enough; they are observable in a 
disturbing large number of high schools 
across the country. Few would deny that 
too many teachers are inadequately trained 
in history or that many others have not 
kept up with their field. To describe them 
as non-intellėctuals addicted to vacuous edu- 
cation courses is not only unfair, however, 
but unnecessarily offensive. It is true that 
students are often more concerned with 
the care and feeding of automobiles than 
with the nurture of their minds. They do 
find basketball more fun that tariff debates, 
but to interpret enthusiasm for the things 
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our society so ly enjoys as a fixed 
antipathy to igs intellectual is to 
consign most 20th century youngsters to 
outer darkness, And, really, it will not do 
to call principals and superintendents “frail 
reeds,” “nonintellectuals,” and “shadow(s).” 
If these key people are to be enlisted in the 
effort to revitalize the American history 
program, some tact is necessary. 

In 1961, several members of the Depart- 
ment of History at the University of 
Indiana established a program of summer 
studies especially for American history 
teachers. With support from the Lilly En- 
dowment, Inc., more than a hundred teach- 
ers entered the program. The book here 
discussed grew out of the authors’ experi- 
ence with these Lilly fellows, some 200 
interviews, and a questionnaire reaching 
virtually every teacher of American history 
and school librarian in the state. The work 
is essentially impressionistic, however, de- 
spite the apparatus of a statistical survey. 
The authors question the results of their 
own survey and frankly rely upon obser- 
vations and interviews. Actually, the out- 
lines of the bleak picture they paint are 
familiar to nearly everyone concerned with 
school history. The Teaching of American 
History in High Schools sheds little new 
light on the subject. Had it given more at- 
tention to ways of improving the situation 
it might have made a useful contribution. 

The Lilly Program in American History 
at Indiana University is an exciting be- 
ginning, to be sure, but it is naive to suggest 
that university historians could or should 
assume full responsibility for the training 
and supervision of high school teachers of 
American history. It is the spirit of the uni- 
versity scholar, not his presence or method, 
that is needed in the classroom. This spirit 
can enter in only as scholars, teachers, and 
school administrators work together in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect. For too long, 
the professional historian’s condescending 
attitude toward high school teachers made 
any such cooperation impossible. Only in 
the last seven or eight years have old 
prejudices begun to disappear. The Ameri- 
can Historical Association has made a signif- 
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icant effort to bridge the gap between 
scholarship and the classroom through its 
Service Center for Teachers of History. 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
and the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties recently enlisted scholars from his- 
tory and the social sciences in an effort to 
bring the fruits of recent research within 
reach of the high school teacher. Since 
1962, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion’s Project Social Studies has sponsored 
curriculum development centers at a dozen 
universities where scholars and educators are 
together developing programs and materials 
that reflect the best the parent fields have 
to offer and are, at the same time, fashioned 
for school use. This promising trend is not 
likely to go far if the lofty spirit so mani- 
fest in this book is allowed to reassert itself. 

The good teachers and enlightened ad- 
ministrators whose enthusiasm is essential to 
any real improvement in the teaching of 
American history will not take this book 
very seriously. Its cards are too obviously 
stacked against them, The pity is that the 
positive and worthwhile suggestions that 
the authors do make will go unnoticed. 


Ricuarp WHiITTEMORE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Hungate, T. L. Management in Higher 
Education. New York: Bur. Publ., 
Teach. Coll., Columbia Univer., 1964. 
Pp. vii + 348. $6.50. 


The author, Dr. Thad L. Hungate, says 
in his brief preface “This, then, is a guide 
to management.” He defines management 
in the first sentence of the first chapter thus: 
“In this work, the term management means 
the management of an institution of higher 
education,” perhaps unwittingly following 
Gertrude Stein in her “a rose is a rose, is a 
rose.” In a footnote he states that he has 
chosen management rather than administra- 
tion “because of its breadth of meaning.” 
Later in several places and in several varia- 
tions he names four major functions of 
management as organizing and delegating, 
directing, operating, and evaluating (p. 239): 


There are nine chapters. The first two 
present in almost confusing detail, with 
some limited projections, the status quo of 
higher education in the United States as of 
1964. An overwhelming mass of statistics 
demonstrates what any sophisticated edu- 
cator already knows, viz.: that there is great 
diversity in size, objectives, governing 
boards, organization, etc., of the colleges 
and universities of this broad land. The 
material could well have been condensed in 
one brief chapter. 

The third chapter is entitled “The Func- 
tion and Principles of Management.” Here 
Hungate defines management in these 
words: “Management exercises responsi- 
bility for what the institution will do... . 
Management thus pervades the entire insti- 
tution” (p. 63). After a “brief outline” of 
the four functions of management listed 
above, six “principles” are set forth, em- 
phasizing in turn: (1) the necessity of 
consensus; (2) the reservation of final con- 
trol by the governing board; (3) the re- 
quirement of the long-term view; (4) the 
effective use of personnel and facilities; (5) 
the essentiality of morale, and (6) the im- 
portance of assessment. 

Each of the following four chapters (4, 
5, 6, 7) is devoted to a detailed discussion of 
one of the four functions already men- 
tioned, covering almost every contingency 
faced by “managers,” from influencing a 
legislature or governor to deciding on a 
color scheme for a dean’s office. There are 
numerous charts, tables, and outlines; fre- 
quent and sometimes lengthy quotations 
from writers whose authority is not made 
clear, a characteristic of the whole book; 
and for two chapters there are brief sum- 
maries. 

Chapter 8 discusses the part played by 
the State in such matters as coordination, 
financial support, legislation, and the like. 

The final chapter looks ahead under the 
title “Meeting the Challenges to Manage- 
ment—A Summary.” There are two Ap- 
pendixes, covering seventy-six pages of 
quotations and statistics; a bibliography of 
approximately one hundred writers of 
whom only a few have had experience as 


„the chief executive of a college or uni- 
věrsity; and an Index, which incidentally 
carries no reference to Clark Kerr, or his 
very important book, “The Uses of the 
University,” published in 1963. 

Management in Higher Education is one 
man’s view of how to “manage” institutions 
of higher learning. It is based upon wide 
reading; eight years experience as chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of Howard Uni- 
versity; considerable participation in studies 
and surveys of post-high school education; 
special experience as financial officer in a 
professional school, Teachers College, where 
he was formerly Controller and is now 
Professor Emeritus of Higher Education; 
and numerous committee activities con- 
cerned mainly with the business and fi- 
nancial aspects of higher education. 

As a compendium the book is compre- 
hensive; as a manual it is probably a useful 
guide; as a text-book for potential college 
and university administrators it should be 
helpful, particularly if the teacher using it 
is knowledgeable and experienced; as a 
reference for practising administrators it 
will be suggestive, but in the final analysis 
each president and each board must devise 
policies and programs in terms of the 
peculiar complexion of the institutions 
which each serves. 

To quote Clark Kerr’s final sentence in 
the foreword to the book mentioned above: 
“One can only wonder whether the uni- 
versity was a better place before people 
began writing and talking so much about 
it—before they became conscious of its 
uses.” 

Epwin A. Lee 
Dean Emeritus 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Hersey, J. Here to Stay. New York: 
Knopf, 1963. Pp. viii + 336. $5.00. 
In a prefatory note, John Hersey de- 

scribes this book as “a collection of some 

journalistic pieces on a common theme of 
human tenacity.” Man’s survival by chance, 
flight, a sense of community, and a variety 
of more or less noble factors is dramatized 
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in eight sketches, including his now classic 
“Hiroshima.” 

The opening piece, “Over the Mad 
River,” is a tale of the chance survival of 
a frail little lady of seventy-five and her 
neighbors. Threatened by floods unleashed 
on Connecticut by a tropical hurricane, they 
are rescued by a devil-may-care steeplejack 
in an operation which exhibits Hersey’s 
mastery of suspense and realistic detail. 

The next piece, and in some ways the 
best in the collection, relates the flight from 
Hungary of one Vilmos Fekete and his 
compatriots after the abortive revolt of 1956. 
With effectiveness recalling the literary 
power of A Bell for Adano and The Wall, 
Hersey describes the pain of leaving Buda- 
pest and the trip to the Austrian border in 
an exodus made possible by the refuge, 
food, and money provided by fellow- 
Hungarians. “You are of the intelligentsia. 
You must explain to them in the other 
countries everything that has happened, Tell 
them not to forget us!” Basing his tale on 
an interview with the protagonist at 
Traiskirchen in Austria before his departure 
for the United States on an Air Force trans- 
port plane, Hersey describes Fekete’s politi- 
cal career, arrest by the Communists, brutal 
torturing, and miraculous mental and physi- 
cal endurance. 

“Survival” is Hersey’s well-known version 
of John F. Kennedy’s courageous action 
when the PT boat he was commanding 
was hit by a Japanese destroyer. 


It is a tale of a young man’s discovery of his 
inner funds of resourcefulness, optimism, and 
stamina, and it exemplifies, better than any 
other story in this book, the courage-giving 
force of a sense of community. Here the 
community was a small crew, Kennedy’s 
own; as commanding officer of a Patrol Tor- 
pedo boat, he was responsible for the ten 
of his twelve who survived the precipitating 
accident, and the extent to which he grasped 
his duty toward them—so that his thoughts 
and anxieties and actions were all turned out- 
ward from himself—may well have been 
what saved both him and them. 


The rapid narration does not fail to com- 
municate Kennedy’s ingenuity nor the 
physical suffering and mental anguish which 
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he and his crew endured. More journalistic 
in technique than the preceding accounts 
in this book, the story is based on Hersey’s 
interview with Kennedy and some of his 
crew a few months after the event. 

Additional sketches include a synthesis 
of accounts which Hersey garnered in in- 
terviews with a great number of GIs 
crippled in World War II. “Joe Is Home 
Now” and “A Short Talk with Erlanger” 
underscore the psychic costs of war and 
the painful difficulties of adjustment to 
civilian life. 

“Prisoner 339, Klooga” and “Not to Go 
with the Others,” like “Tattoo Number 
107,907,” describe respectively the boldness, 
the caution, and the ingenious hoarding of 
energy which made possible a survival of 
the hell of Hitler’s Germany. Like others in 
this collection, these sketches are based on 
actual interviews with the heroic victims. 
Although they retell a now very familiar 
story, they are fresh and effective reminders 
of both the resourcefulness and the de- 
generacy of which mankind is capable. 

Most of the pieces in the volume were 
originally printed, ‘some in slightly different 
form,” in The New Yorker and Life. 
Among the latter group is “Hiroshima,” 
to which in this collection Hersey adds 
an introductory note entitled “The Big If.” 
Rereading his account twenty years after 
the history-making bombing, one is im- 
pressed by his objectivity of tone, compre- 
hensive mastery of facts, and depth of 
sympathy with the dead and injured. Struc- 
turing his account from the perspectives of 
six people who suffered tragic consequences 
but survived—five Japanese and one Ger- 
man Jesuit missionary—among the hundred 
thousand who were killed, he focuses on 
their locations, activities, and experiences on 
the fatal day of August 6, 1945, and during 
the months that followed. What they suf- 
fered and what they observed of the suf- 
ferings of others necessitate the inclusion 
of detail more horrible than human history 
had formerly recorded. The burned-off 
faces, the melted eyes, the ruined stomachs, 
the damaged fetuses, the incalculable sum 
of pain and horror are their own com- 


mentary on the threats to human survival 
dramatized at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Hersey does not explicitly evaluate the 
justifiability of our role in the destruction, 
although he clearly reflects his sympathy 
with the civilian victims. 
+++ most of them were too busy or too wi 
or too badly hurt to care that they were the 
objects of the first great experiment in the 
use of atomic power, which (as the voices 
on the short wave shouted) no country ex- 
cept the United States, with its industrial 
know-how, its willingness to throw two bil- 
lion gold dollars into an important wartime 
gamble, could possibly have developed. 
Miram M. HEFFERNAN 
Brooklyn College, 
The City University Of New York 


Papy, G., & Papy, Frederique. Mathé- 
matique Moderne: Premier Volume. 
Bruxelles-Paris: Marcel Didier, 1963. 
Pp. ix + 468. 

This textbook may be very important; 
not because it is taught to pupils, but be- 
cause it is read, studied and analyzed by 
teachers, First, they will ask themselves the 
obvious question, “Can I teach it?”, but 
they should be sure to spend much time 
asking a more fundamental question, “Ought 
I to teach such material, and if so why?” 
Thus this book can serve the same purpose 
for the future of mathematics instruction as 
some novels have tried for the future of 
society: Erewhon, Looking Backward, Brave 
New World, and 1984 have warned of 
dangers in the direction that some present 
reforms seem to be carrying us. 

In twenty-three chapters this book in- 
tends to open up for children about twelve 
years old the major ideas in a number of 
areas in mathematics, all in a very sophisti- 
cated and exact way, but displayed in a 
style and format that suggest the ideas are 
both easy and fascinating, The chief topics 
are these: sets; affine geometry; relations; 
equivalence, order, function and permuta- 
tions; geometric transformations; cardinal 
numbers; natural numbers; binary arithme- 
tic; rational numbers and groups; and vec- 
tors. As with all texts, there are some good 


points and some poor ones. In an arbitrary 
way, three good points and six poor ones 
will be chosen for discussion, 

Mathematics is no longer treated as 
merely generalized arithmetic (algebra ), but 
is a study of relations among things and 
ideas, This is an implication of the new ap- 
proach to teaching of mathematics which 
must be faced. Many who oppose the new 
mathematics reject this idea, because they 
often feel that it is wiser to extend the 
most recently learned ideas of arithmetic, 
and then gradually to approach the abstrac- 
tions used at the beginning of Papy’s book, 
rather than to land with one jump in the 
middle of such abstractions, However, if 
the idea of this book is accepted, the de- 
velopment is a splendid, unified approach, 
honestly using the best of the new ideas, 
It is a little startling, though, to notice that 
by the middle of the book most examples 
have dropped out and abstraction is rapidly 
taking over. Applications have disappeared 
and are obviously of little interest to the 
authors. Are young students ready for this 
steep ascent? 

Proof is implicit in the whole approach, 
and thus mathematics is a deductive system. 
However, it is not always clear what level 
of proof is expected; how formal or how 
informal are the pupils expected to be? 
Sometimes there are prodigious leaps in 
logic (p. 63), and often logic over-rides 
sensible pedagogy. For example, why must 
the same thing often be said in so many 
different ways (Ex. 1, p. 23)? This admirable 
insistence on logic can, at times, make 
simple ideas complicated. For example, the 
discussion of lines in a plane (pp. 66-71). 

Color is used as an integral part of the 
printed text, and of the teaching method 
which must accompany it. Although the 
first thought is that the riot of color merely 
makes the book gay and appealing, as you 
study it you soon realize that the color 
becomes a method of teaching. On the other 
hand, the consistent use of the color some- 
times makes diagrams more complicated 
rather than less (p. 37). 

Let us balance these three favorable 
points with six unfavorable ones, 
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The most fundamental ideas in mathe- 
matics are not always, nor even often, the 
best place to begin teaching. Good teaching 
is more apt to abstract the fundamental 
ideas from more concrete experiences. Also, 
if the study of mathematics ends soon after 
this book, will the best type of mathematics 
have been studied? That is to say the ‘best’ 
mathematics for practical use and that which 
tends to stimulate new ideas, How long 
will it take, starting from the basic ideas of 
this book to reach the usual, traditional ideas 
which are still important? Is there not a 
danger that the subject presented this way 
may seem, to the beginning student, only 
a fascinating game with no purpose or use? 

The abstract approach to mathematics is 
easy to motivate only for the best students. 
Perhaps this book is only intended for su- 
perior students, but it is proclaimed for 
elementary schools; how early should we 
arrange ability grouping in mathematics? 
There is very little answer in the book to 
why students should want to study the 
subject. There are times when the level of 
abstraction is pushed beyond all probable 
interest; for example, sets of sets (p. 117- 
120). 

The notation is concise, which is fine, 
but also excessive and much too fussy for 
elementary use. Here is an example of con- 
cise notation: A’ || A | B || B’= A’ | B 
(p. 81). But this conciseness can demand 
too much: of beginners; for example: a 
€ A | D (p. 80). Sometimes the notation 
is unusual; for example, A = B = A ll B, 
where A and B are lines. Also, this leads to 
subtleties of number theory which are 
quite out of place: zero is the only number 
divisible by zero. The notation (a, b) is 
used for an ordered pair (p. 90) and for 
permutation (p. 209), but these are the 
usual notations and are ambiguous outside 
this book, also. 

The exercises are good but still need 
much improvement, The purposes of the 
exercises are often uncertain and seem some- 
times to be nothing but an extension of 
the text, demanding only reading. (p. 4, 5, 
23, 39, 41). Some problems are too long 
and time-consuming (Ex. 2, p. 121). Some 
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exercises introduce new notations without 
explanation (Ex. 25, p. 17)- At times ab- 
stractions are tumbling over each other so 
fast that exercises are omitted when they 
are badly needed. These are not snap 
judgments, but are based upon a reading 
of the entire book, and actual working of 
all the exercises. 

The background assumed is not made 
clear to the reader, but certainly seems ex- 
cessive for this grade level. Are students 
supposed to know algebra by the sixth grade 
(p. 186-187)? Much too much is assumed 
to be known about coordinate systems on 
lines (pp. 226-230). Indirect proof is 
dropped in without explanation (p. 75). 

A tremendous amount of new vocabulary 
is introduced with very subtle distinctions 
of usage. By actual count there are 123 new 
words and 77 new symbols, a total of 200 
bits of symbolism to learn in one year. 
There are fussy and pedantic subdivisions 
of concepts not needed in elementary work; 
for example, concerning functions (pp. 
181-204). At times, some symbols or words 
are used and then defined some pages later 
(pp. 194 and 207; pp. 208 and 391). 

This book should be studied by teachers; 
it should not be taught to young children. 
It serves as a warning to all of us working 
on new curricula of the horrors ahead if 
the abstract approach becomes the only 
one and the single motivation for mathe- 
matics is its consistency and the internal 
structure of a logical system. The ideal 
would be to maintain the beauty and rigor 
of this book and simultaneously to display 
applications or practical and studious usage 
outside of mathematics, This book does not 
meet the challenge of the latter objective, 
but can still delight all worthy teachers of 
mathematics. 

Henry W. Syer 
Kent School 
Kent, Conn. 


Dore, R. P. Education in Tokugawa 
Japan. Berkeley, Calif.: Univer. Cali- 
fornia Press, 1965. Pp. xi -++ 346. $6.00. 


This is an impressive study of education 


in Tokugawa, Japan. It treats of schools, 
educational goals, curricula, standards, stu- 
dents, teachers, finance, relation of schools 
to society, and significance of the total edu- 
cational effort to later changes in the na- 
tional life. 

Consideration is given to conditions in all 
parts of Japan. The extent and variety of 
Japanese sources used indicate the care with 
which the subject has been examined. The 
material is at times encyclopedic, with at- 
tention given to the ideas and activities of 
scores of Japanese who appear worthy of 
attention in a study of this kind. 

To this writer the most significant aspect 
of the study is its emphasis on the growth 
of education in this period, the variety and 
vigor of the schools, and the critical im- 
portance of Tokugawa educational effort in 
creating the foundation on which post- 
Restoration Japan could move quickly and 
with surprising sureness into the company 
of modern, industrialized nations. 

After a very brief introductory survey of 
the Tokugawa Period, Professor Dore dis- 
cusses the character of samurai education. 
This is fundamental education for the most 
important element in the society; and the 
educational theorists, extensively quoted, 
concern themselves over the problem, per- 
plexing in any society, of perpetuating the 
traditional values of the society and educat- 
ing for useful change. It is in the fief 
schools, established, supported, and en- 
couraged by the daimyo, where the princi- 
pal educational effort was made. Here, 
“writing, Chinese studies, a little arithmetic, 
some training in formal etiquette and prac- 
tice of the military arts were the basic 
constituents of the education the samurai 
received.” One is impressed with the atten- 
tion given the Chinese classics and the 
emphasis on the necessity of cultivating 
Confucian virtues. From a study of the fief 
schools, one can more readily appreciate 
the extent of the Confucian penetration in 
Japanese culture. 

In addition to fief schools, there were 
schools for commoners. Terakoya, or writ- 
ing schools, rapidly increased during the 
period and gave “training in the basic skills 


of writing, reading and arithmetic, together 
with a certain amount of useful information 
and some of the accumulated practical 
wisdom needed by the ordinary citizen to 
get along in a closely regulated feudal 
world.” There was also a certain amount of 
moral training as evidenced by the Terakoya 
precepts listed in Appendix II. Here the 
virtues of neatness, cleanliness, modesty, 
orderliness, purity of heart, honesty, work, 
goodness, loyalty and filial piety among 
many elements of good conduct are stressed, 

Professor Dore makes it clear that it is 
not possible to be very certain about the 
number of schools and the number of stu- 
dents in Tokugawa Japan. At the same time 
he is impressed with the contribution of 
these schools in preparing the way for a 
modern Japan—in its aspects of change 
and modernization as well as those of de- 
votion, even fanatical loyalty, to certain 
traditional actions and values which sur- 
vived with such tragic consequences into 
later years. 

It is difficult to convey the many facets 
of this book. Broad in treatment yet with 
extraordinary detail, balanced in evaluation 
and concerned with consequences, it makes 
available to the English reader an admirable 
analysis of Tokugawa education, 


Wa ter R. Fee 
Michigan State University 


Anderson, M. The Federal Bulldozer. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press. Pp. 
272. $5.95. 

In recent years, there has been a sur- 
prising convergence of liberal left and 
conservative views on urban affairs, Both 
sides have called for increased citizen in- 
fluence in decision-making, decentralization 
of big city government and an end to arbi- 
trary displacement of families for urban 
renewal and highway projects. From the 
liberal left, traditionally and philosophically 
in favor of government and its expansion, 
concern has centered mainly on modifying 
programs to meet the needs of the poor. 
Conservatives are under no such restraints, 
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and in this book by Martin Anderson, both 
the program and the bureaucracy which 
runs it is attacked with a fury few liberals 
would conceive of mounting. 

In Mr. Anderson’s view, the urban re- 
newal program is a fraud, a sort of pork- 
barrel for the rich. Newspapers, financial 
institutions, department stores, downtown 
real estate interests, academic intellectuals, 
city planners, politicians and similar ele- 
ments of the wealthy and intellectual elites 
are the ones who really want renewal. He 
accuses these elites of using federal funds 
to oppress minorities and the poor, and of 
waging a propaganda war to deceive the 
American public about the purposes of the 
program and the facts concerning it, all in 
the interests of making money and solidify- 
ing bureaucratic power. This is a hell of a 
way for government to operate, opines 
Mr. Anderson, on the basis of which he 
calls for repeal of the program and the dis- 
banding of the bureaucracy which runs it. 

The record which Mr. Anderson presents 
in his book does much to substantiate his 
charges. Though 260,000 low-rent units 
were torn down up to December 1962, 
only 3,000 units of new low-rent housing 
were built as part of the program; the pri- 
vately constructed units rent for an average 
of $195 per month. Sixty per cent of those 
displaced were Negro; of 47,000 displaced 
in 16 communities, 75 per cent ended up 
in substandard quarters, two-thirds of the 
communities gave no individual relocation 
assistance, rents went up $7 to $11 in the 
three largest cities and up $30 in Chicago; 
46 per cent of the households received no 
financial aid in moving. One million units 
will have been torn down by the end of 
the decade, and if the program keeps ex- 
panding as it has, the loss of units available 
to low-income families will amount to more 
than 800,000 units as a direct result of the 
renewal effort. 

Because the average project takes 12 years 
to complete, continues Mr. Anderson, only 
one new unit will be built for every four 
torn down during the decade. Tax revenue 
from new construction may lag for several 
decades behind the amounts produced by 
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the old buildings before renewal. Private 
enterprise will invest only $1 for every 
federal dollar expended (contrary to claims 
that $4 to $7 will be invested). Rehabilita- 
tion, with its high rents and displacement 
levels, is also a fraud; to Anderson the pro- 
gram is just a smokescreen covering con- 
tinued emphasis on mass clearance. 

When Mr. Anderson attempts to show 
that government intervention in the slums 
is neither necessary nor constitutional, how- 
ever, he is on unfamiliar and slippery 
ground, One of his main points, that private 
property rights are being violated by the 
program, is almost meaningless when ap- 
plied to slum areas. Slum landlords, for ex- 
ample, use their property rights to abuse 
the human rights of their tenants. Negroes, 
the elderly, large families, welfare cases, 
having neither property nor tenure rights in 
the slum areas of most cities, are completely 
at the mercy of exploitative and meanly- 
disposed landlords. Even Mr. Anderson is 
forced to admit that private enterprise will 
not enter the slums unaided and that the 
slum dwellers themselves are unable to do 
the improvement job. 

Though Mr. Anderson wants the renewal 
program repealed, he does list a series of 
basic reforms necessary for a successful pro- 
gram. These include a massive program of 
public housing construction on vacant land 
to handle the relocation problem, a policy 
of gradual replacement of old buildings 
rather than the current policy of mass 
clearance, a drastic reduction in elapsed 
time between demolition and rebuilding, 
protection against cities merely anxious to 
tap federal coffers, and more protection 
against the arbitrary exercise of power by 
local renewal bureaucracies. 

Bureaucrats and technicians closely in- 
volved with the program have responded 
to Mr. Anderson’s book with a barrage of 
criticism. He has been accused of statistical 
manipulation, misrepresentation of fact and 
failure to assemble a complete picture. Many 
of these criticisms are justified. He has 
failed to include public housing and private 
investment outside of renewal projects, and 
has also failed to take into account recent 


changes in the program which tend to make 
it better. But when all this is taken into 
account, the damning facts remain es- 
sentially the same: The urban renewal pro- 
gram, the fantastic mixture of private enter- 
prise and public endeavor, displaces the 
poor in order to house the rich. 

While many planning and renewal of- 
ficials are as fully cognizant of the problems 
as Mr. Anderson, there is not likely to be 
any official revolt against the current pro- 
gram. Government officials seem incapable 
of acknowledging faults and calling for re- 
forms, most technicians feel compelled to 
support or at least not criticize the program 
publicly. Nor can much help be expected 
from schools of planning and public ad- 
ministration, private consulting firms or 
from city-wide civic groups concerned 
with renewal. Almost all the experts are 
too deeply involved in the renewal bureau- 
cracy or with other forces which favor the 
program. 

If there is hope for the future, it lies es- 
sentially with the poor who now show signs 
of bestirring themselves through the civil 
rights movement and the antipoverty pro- 
gram. If they join forces throughout the 
country, if they develop a powerful and 
militant lobby in Washington, they could 
add a new dimension to the forces which 
forge government housing policy. This 
might be the only way left to end the pro- 
gram’s servitude to the rich, and reshape it 
to supply the needs of the poor it displaces. 


Warrer Tuasir 
The New School for Social Research 
New York City 


Redl, Helen B. (Ed. & Tr.). Soviet Edu- 
cators on Soviet Education. Foreword 
by Fritz Redl. New York: Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1964. Pp. xxxvi + 252. 
$6.95. 


As everyone—schoolboy or otherwise— 
now knows, American educators were 
tudely awakened by the Soviet Sputnik in 
late 1957. This cliché has been a feature of 


pedagogical writing for about three-fourths 
of a decade. The “discovery” of Soviet edu- 
cation by pedagogues was paralleled by the 
“discovery” of Soviet Russia by the public. 
Although there has been an abundance of 
informative literature on Soviet education 
by American scholars prior to 1957—wit- 
ness George S. Counts and Thomas Woody 
—such writings seemed to have been for- 
gotten or overlooked by the army of visitors 
and writers on the subject since Sputnik. 

Dr. Fritz Redl, professor of behavioral 
sciences at Wayne State University, is 
eminently correct when he insists in the 
preface to the book edited by Mrs. Redl 
that too many writers on and visitors to 
the ussr have indulged in “premature gen- 
eralizations.” These are derived in large 
part, he says, from such factors as faults in 
“linguistic and conceptual translation” 
(added stress) and the lack of an adequate 
contextual background against which to 
interpret what is and what is not character- 
istic in a foreign educational system or in 
the behavior of the children of another 
country. Redl lays down concrete sugges- 
tions toward the correction of misleading 
observations and interpretations, and points 
to his wife’s book as containing the kind 
of theoretical matter which contributes to- 
ward a more reliable understanding of the 
Soviet educational system. 

The book consists of fifteen selections 
from the writings of Soviet educators, past 
and present, known and unknown (to the 
outside world). The names likely to be 
recognized by Western readers are A. S. 
Makarenko, E. I. Afanasenko, I. A. Kairov, 
K. I. Chukovsky, and N. S. Krupskaya. The 
writings by these and the other Soviet 
writers are classified under the headings 
of Philosophy, Family, School, Children’s 
Literature, and Pioneers. Mrs. Redl con- 
tributes an introduction, most of which is 
a glossary of Russian and Soviet terms and 
concepts, and introductions to the various 
sections of the volume. 

There can be little doubt that the Ameri- 
can readers, whether of the pedagogical 
profession or of the general public, will be 
able to derive much from these readings, 
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One does get something of the spirit and 
flavor of Soviet education. What one might 
ask, however, is whether this selection is a 
sufficiently representative sampling of the 
totality of Soviet educational thought and 
practice. For example, Makarenko’s essay 
which is entitled, “Problems Inherent in 
Soviet School Education,” is concerned with 
the situation in the 1930s (Makarenko died 
in 1939), and it would be enlightening to 
have an essay on more current issues. Inci- 
dentally, the editor translated this lecture 
from a 1963 Russian edition, but did not 
indicate when Makarenko wrote down 
these thoughts originally. 

The editorial apparatus leaves something 
to be desired. Apart from minor incon- 
sistencies of transcribed spelling (“Janusz” 
and “Janush”), there are some matters of 
greater moment. The exact pagination from 
which a selection has been taken is not al- 
ways indicated. T. S. Atarov’s Sex Educa- 
tion, a work of over 100 pages is pre- 
sumably translated by pp. 53-77, if we are 
to accept the editorial note. Mrs. Redl, a 
stickler for precision and exactitude, cites 

- the distinction between education (obrazo- 
vanie) and upbringing (vospitanie), and is 
careful to point out the difference between 
the concept of the shkola internat and the 
boarding school. But this is no reason for 
coining a new term school internat, which 
is not English and which may be somewhat 
misleading to the unwary. One might have 
used “boarding school” with an appropriate 
explanation, 

The editor could have helped the reader 
when one Soviet writer refers to Felix 
Dzerzhinsky as “the outstanding youth edu- 
cator” (p. 109). She might have identified 
him also as the head of the secret police 
(Cheka) and the architect of the Red 
Terror from 1917 onward. Moreover, a 
bit of editorial comment or a reference or 
two might be useful in balancing the claim 
that the “joint efforts of parents, school, 
Pioneer, and Komsomol will succeed in 
bringing up youngsters as idealistic, con- 
scientious, industrious, cultured, and self- 
disciplined builders of Communist society” 
(p. 127). 
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Mrs. Redl mentions A. V. Lunacharskii 
and S. T. Shatskii among those who “estab- 
lished the foundations of the Soviet educa- 
tional system,” but does not include any 
of their writings, nor any of P. P. Blonskii, 
an influential educator not named by her. 
There is neither mention nor inclusion of 
other significant figures, e.g., Shulgin and 
Pinkevich. Lunacharskii, Shatskii, Blonskii, 
and Pinkevich, be it noted, were influenced 
to a greater or lesser extent by John Dewey. 

The American student of Soviet educa- 
tion who lacks familiarity with the Russian 
language can pursue his study with trans- 
lations of original materials as prepared by 
Counts (with Nucia P. Lodge) and Woody. 
He can also consult Soviet Education, 
which contains translations of critical self- 
appraisals and other analyses from Sovet- 
skaya Pedagogika, and other Russian- 
language periodicals, as well as the docu- 
mentary materials prepared by the US 
Office of Education and other governmental 
agencies. There are other sources available. 
With all its shortcomings, Mrs. Redl’s col- 
lection of Soviet educational essays can add 
to the students knowledge and under- 
standing. 

Wrurram W. BRICKMAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Coombs, P. H., & Bigelow, K. W. Ed- 
ucation and Foreign Aid. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univer. Press, 1965. Pp. 74- 
$2.50. 


The distinguished Burton and Inglis lec- 
tures are given annually at Harvard by 
noted scholars and leaders to discuss prob- 
lems in education. Education and Foreign 
Aid contains the two lectures in the 1963- 
1964 series: “Ways to Improve United 
States Foreign Educational Aid” by Philip 
Coombs and “Problems and Prospects of 
Education in Africa” by Karl Bigelow. 

Development planners and political lead- 
ers are coming to realize that education is 
not only a consumption item but is also an 
investment in economic growth and political 
stability. However, they are also learning 


that there are numerous factors that affect 
the successful implementation of this con- 
cept. First, the internal resources available 
for education in the newer nations are 
meager and at best will never exceed 5 or 
10 per cent of their requirements. Second, 
it is becoming clear that education is not a 
good thing in and of itself. Expenditures on 
educational institutions that are opera- 
tionally inefficient or whose curricula are 
not related to the needs of the nation 
have proven to be wasteful and even 
counterproductive. This means that invest- 
ments must be carefully placed at critical 
points in the educational system so as not 
to have a dysfunctional effect upon the 
nation, 

The authors look at the problem of maxi- 
mizing the effectiveness of educational in- 
vestment in the newer nations from dif- 
ferent perspectives. Coombs concentrates 
upon organizational and policy questions 
that confront development planners in the 
donor nations, principally the United States. 
He believes that the donor nations must 
give more attention to educational planning, 
the formulation of a sensible strategy, re- 
search, the coordination of private and 
governmental projects and the integration 
of bi-lateral and multi-lateral programs. 
Crucial to the success of each of these 
recommendations is the training of a cadre 
of able, broad-guaged educational strategists. 

Bigelow focuses upon the cultural, politi- 
cal and economic factors that influence edu- 
cation in the countries of Middle Africa 
that were formerly British colonies. He be- 
lieves that the critical point of attack is 
secondary education because (1) it will 
produce the much needed middle level man- 
power; (2) only graduates of secondary 
schools can proceed to advanced educa- 
tional institutions and train for high level 
man-power positions; and (3) for the time 
being secondary schools must provide the 
training ground for teachers in the primary 
schools. 

Two of the more perplexing problems the 
authors discuss are educational planning in 
terms of manpower needs and the con- 
tinuing demand for external aid for the 


developing nations. Both problems are rife 
with complexities. The former calls for a 
reconciliation of the larger more humanistic 
goals of education with the requirements of 
economic welfare. The latter deals with 
the dilemma the newer nations, especially 
those of Africa, face in creating educational 
systems at a time when they are so de- 
pendent upon foreign teachers who cannot 
possibly play a leading part in building 
schools attuned to local needs and desires. 

Research has been greatly neglected on 
the several problems that relate to foreign 
educational aid. Thus, observations and 
recommendations on the subject are of 
necessity intuitive rather than empirical. 
Nonetheless there is a growing body of 
concepts, accepted if not always imple- 
mented by the majority of developers, 
which constitute the basis of most of the 
thinking in the field. 

The Coombs and Bigelow book provides 
an excellent synthesis of these concepts. In 
fact, some of the recommendations are cur- 
rently reflected in government programs. A 
good case in point is the recent study fi- 
nanced by the US Agency for International 
Development to examine manpower needs 
and educational facilities in African na- 
tions, a work which incorporates two of 
Coombs’ recommendations for educational 
planning and research. 

The lectures represent, then, a consensus 
that crystallizes rather than contributes to 
thinking on foreign educational aid. How- 
ever, it should be noted that the authors, 
both key specialists in the field, have played 
significant roles in formulating this think- 
ing. Bigelow, for instance, has been active 
in developing secondary education and 
teacher training in Africa, Coombs has set 
in motion a number of multilateral educa- 
tional planning activities while functioning 
as Director of the International Institute for 
Educational Planning. 

The scope of the recommendations, the 
provocative questions raised, and the man- 
ner in which the authors deal with their 
topics easily place Education and Foreign 
Aid among those books worthy of serious 
exploration by all educators interested in 
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one of America’s most vital frontiers: 
foreign educational aid. 
James J. SmeLos, Jr. 
The City College, 
The City University of New York 


H L. The Mother Tongue. New 
ork: Norton, 1965. Pp. 294. $7.50. 
Martinet, A. Elements of General Lin- 
guistics. Translated by Elisabeth 

Palmer, with a Foreword by L. R. 

Palmer. Chicago: Univer. Chicago 

Press, 1964. Pp. 205. $6.50. 

Lancelot Hogben’s book is an entertain- 
ing one, attempting “to show how the best 
use can be made of our hybrid linguistic 
heritage,” and how language learners “can 
minimize the tedium of memorisation.” Mrs. 
Palmer’s translation of Eléments de lin- 
guistique générale is a very different sort 
of book: it “initiates the reader into the 
concepts and procedures of descriptive and 
structural linguistics and deals successively 
with its main branches: phonetics, pho- 
nemics and morphemics.” 

The Mother Tongue is a popularization; 
Elements is a work directed towards the 
student. Their purposes being incommen- 
surable, they must be examined separately. 

Mr. Hogben has divided his book into 
eight chapters, each of which is followed 
by a series of exercises, diagrams and “Jan- 
guage museums”; in the case of Chapter 3 
(“The Limitations of the Latin Letters’), 
the quizzes run on for no less than 23 pages, 
and the grand total of the eight quiz sec- 
tions is 114 pages—surely enough to liven 
up a number of dull parties, 

The value of The Mother Tongue, how- 
ever, is seriously decreased by some of the 
author’s decisions; calling the Germanic 
family of languages “Teutonic,” refusing to 
utilize the symbols of the International 
Phonetic Association (which lands him in 
hot water when he uses, for example, dh 
to represent both the initial sound of Eng- 
lish then and the dental aspirate of Indo- 
European), and insistence on “Anglo- 
American” rather than the customary P.E. 
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(Present-day English) to describe our lan- 
wonders what the Welsh, Scots, 

Irish, Canadians, New Zealanders, and Aus- 

tralians are supposed to be speaking. 

Among Mr. Hogben's other, more blatant 
errors are: that Old English edh (“crossed 
d”) was a runic symbol, that Old English 
was spoken from 550 to 850, that the Wars 
of the Roses lasted 100 years, and that 
Luther’s Bible appeared in 1522. Also un- 
fortunate is the fact that while the author's 
(accentless) Greek is good, his Latin is 
unreliable and his Old English is atrocious. 
If its various inaccuracies can be corrected 
in future reprints, however, The Mother 
Tongue will be a valuable as well as an 
enjoyable book. 

Professor Martinet’s Elements, though ob- 
viously directed towards a more serious 
audience than Mr. Hogben’s, is not really 
as technical as many American introductions 
to linguistics have been; we may therefore 
consider it one of those rare gems: the 
truly successful popularization. 

The first two chapters of the Elements 
deal with general statements about language 
and the methods and procedures used to 
describe these statements. Here Martinet 
introduces a new term, the mzoneme (French 
monéme), which seems to be equivalent 
to the more familiar morpheme; later 
monemes are subdivided into lexemes (units 
of the lexicon) and morphemes (units of 
the grammar). Theoretically, this might 
give rise to difficulties in some language 
descriptions, but Martinet avoids this by 
employing the distinction only insofar as 
it proves useful. 

The next two chapters deal with phono- 
logical and grammatical analysis, and the 
final two are concerned with linguistic 
diversity and linguistic change. Linguists 
who have followed the evolution of Marti- 
net’s ideas from Phonology as Functional 
Phonetics (1949) through Economie des 
changements phonétiques (1955) to the 
Waynflete Lectures (A Functional View of 
Language, 1962) will find little new in 
Elements. It is an immensely useful book for 
students who are unacquainted with cis- 
Atlantic theories of linguistics. 
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Butterfield, Herbert. The Whig interpreta- 
tion of history. N. Y.: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 1965. Pp. vi + 132. $1.25. A 
reprint of one of this British historian’s 
seminal works: his study of the psy- 
chology of some historians. 

Chambers, M. M. Freedom and repression 
in higher education. Bloomington, Ind.: 
The Bloomcraft Press, Inc., 1965. Pp. vi. 
+ 126. $3.00. Beginning with a strong re- 
joinder to Dr. Conant’s views on public 
colleges, the author goes on to discuss 
higher education and his conception of 
institutional autonomy. 

Dropkin, Stan, Full, Harold, and Schwarcz, 
Ernest (Eds.) Contemporary American 
education. An anthology of issues, prob- 
lems, and challenges. NY: Macmillan 
Co., 1965. Pp. vii + 600. $3.95. An in- 
troduction to the study of education, 
including philosophic statements, some 
history, some sociology, curriculum the- 
ory, and current problems. 

Ernst, Karl D. and Gray, Charles L. (Eds.) 
Music in general education, Washington, 
D. C.: Music Educators National Con- 
ference 1965. Pp. vii + 219. $2.50. 
An attempt to deal with the aesthetics 
of music and to justify the inclusion of 
music in a twelve-year curriculum for 
every child. Written for music educators 
but an important indication of advance 
in the area of aesthetic education, 

Goldberg, Miriam L. Research on the 
talented. N. Y.: Bureau of Publications, 
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Teachers College, 1965. Pp. viii + 72. 
$1.50. A comparison of some recent find- 
ings respecting superior students and their 
education with a wealth of findings from 
past research, 

Kolesnik, Walter and Power, Edward 
(Eds.) Catholic education: a book of 
readings. N. Y.: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1965. $5.95 (cloth). $4.50 (paper). A 
many-faceted anthology, dealing with 
perennial issues, contemporary questions, 
approaches to learning and the creation 
of values, 

Mead, Margaret. Anthropologists and what 
they do. N. Y.: Franklin Watts, Inc., 
1965. Pp. 209. $3.95. A series of interviews 
conducted by Dr. Mead and compiled 
for the benefit of high school students, A 
dramatic introduction to the field. 

Sinai, I. R. The challenge of modernisation: 
The Wests impact on the non-western 
world. N. Y.: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 
1964. Pp. 156. $1.55. Describing the con- 
trast between western cultures and slow- 
moving non-western cultures, Mr. Sinai 
tells an alarming story of the conse- 
quences of too rapid modernization, 

Turner, Frederick Jackson. The United 
States, 1830-1850: The nation and its sec- 
tions. Introduction by Avery Craven. 
N. Y.: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1965. 
Pp. ix + 602. $2.65. A reprint of the 
great frontier historian’s last book, first 
published in 1935. 


Relevant and Recommended 


The City is becoming as focal in Amer- 
ican experience as it was in ancient Greece. 
The difference is, of course, that we find 
no analogue for our cities in some higher, 
ideal realm. We are asked to shape our own 
constructs, to move painfully towards some 
vision of a human metropolis, to educate 
in the light of what it is and what it may 
some day come to be. 

Relevant for educators are sections of 
the September 1965 Scientific American, 
devoted to the theme of “Cities.” Kingsley 
Davis discusses urbanization not as simply 
the growth of cities, but as the proportion 
of the population that lives in cities; and he 
describes it as a “finite process” occurring 
wherever a rural society becomes indus- 
trialized, a cycle with a beginning and an 
end. Hans Blumenfeld analyzes the modern 
city, with its “expanding periphery” and 
the mutual accessibility of its diverse parts. 
He says things of moment, too, about the 
ease of changing jobs within a metropolis, 
about the freedom of choice which attracts 
so many people to urban life. Nathan 
Glazer talks of the problems of urban re- 
newal; Kevin Lynch, of something edu- 
cators too often overlook: the importance 
of “environment,” the need for pe: 
ease and visible diversities and “legibility” 
and “openness.” 

Another face of the city is examined in 
Kenneth Clark’s Dark Ghetto, Clarence 
Senior’s Our Citizens From the Caribbean, 
and Claude Brown’s Manchild in the 
Promised Land, all of which are to be 
reviewed in coming issues of the Record. 

And still another face is rendered visible 
in the paintings of Albert Giacometti, ex- 
hibited this summer in the Museum of 
Modern Art and expected to be shown in 
other museums in urban centers around the 
world, There is a sculpture called “City 
Square”; there is “Walking Quickly Under 


the Rain”; there is “Three Men Walking”; 
there are, in the sculptor’s words, “person- 
ages immobilized in the course of their 
wanderings and talking among themselves.” 
Critics comment on the reduction of his 
forms, on his surrealism, and on his unend- 
ing effort to solve the optical problems of 
reality, to relate the figure to the “void.” 
He makes it possible to visualize the city 
man with new eyes; and this is as important 
for the classroom teacher as it probably is 
for the proposed Secretary of Urban Af- 
fairs. 


Important, too, and relevant is the face 
New York City showed when 73,000 people 
filled the Sheep Meadow in Central Park 
to hear the New York Philharmonic play. 
“And what is Beethoven doing, bouncing 
off the walls of the city?” asked Harold C. 
Schonberg in the Times, Then: “And the 
New York audience that attended the con- 
cert in its park came to forget the urban 
suffocation and participate in an esthetic 
experience. In effect, the listeners sat on 
grass that is partially their own, and mocked 
the encroaching buildings pressing on 
them.” Higher Horizons? Education (as 
the Committee on Economic Development 
has just advised) for economic produc- 
tivity? Yes, but the Sheep Meadow remains, 
with its implications for improving— 
through teaching as well as hearing Bee- 
thoven—the quality of urbanized children’s 
lives. 


Note: In our October issue, it will be re- 
called, Wilton Dillon told a story of some 
visiting educators who objected to the 
showing of Aristophanes’ The Birds in an 
African school that could only be reached 
on a hopelessly bumpy road. There was an 
unintentional commentary on this in an 
article written by Mary Benson, also in the 
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New York Times. It has to do with a 
production of Antigone in some African 
townships outside of Port Elizabeth in 
South Africa—and with the white producer 
being refused permission to see a play 
which can only be performed before black 
audiences, The article tells of what Antigone 
means to these audiences and to the native 
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actors in the company, three of whom have 
been arrested for taking part. The reporter 
describes their taking part as evidence of 
self-respect which, when asserted, becomes 
“an overt political act.” Is Greek tragedy 
impractical, inappropriate among emerging 
people? Is it always more important to 
repair the roads?)—MG 


A Psychologically Sound, 
Practical Guide to Effective Teaching 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
A Guide for Student and In-Service Teachers 
by STERLING G. CALLAHAN, Brigham Young University 


A wealth of practical information distinguishes this basic guide to effective teach- 
ing in secondary schools. In addition to covering essential principles, Professor 
Callahan provides helpful suggestions and specific examples for illustration. He 
stresses the importance of planning, presenting numerous sample unit and lesson 
plans. The text covers specific procedures centering around the teacher or the 
students and special problems that may arise. Here, the author lists principles 
related to each topic and offers specific recommendations and cautions. In the final 
portion of the text, he deals with modem developments in programed instruction, 
team teaching, and educational television. Each chapter is accompanied by prob- 
lems for study and discussion and a list of recommended readings. Several evalua- 
tion devices are included in the appendixes. Ready December 1965, approx. 576 
pages, prob. $6.50 


A Realistic Approach to the Place and Role 
of the Secondary School in the United States 


FOCUS ON SECONDARY EDUCATION 
An Introduction to Principles and Practices 
by E. DALE DAVIS, Southern Methodist University 


This book is designed to introduce the student to key areas and major mdayng 
principles of secondary education in the United States. Great emphasis is pla: 
upon the curriculum, factors affecting this curriculum, and objectives that govern 
the schools in the United States. Within a strong organizational framework, Pro- 
fessor Davis discusses such topics as goals and history of secondary education, 
extraclass activities, organization and administration, guidance, and methods and 
procedures used in the secondary school. Private and parochial schools are dis- 
cussed and compared to public schools, and European schools are discussed and 
compared to American secondary education. Coming March 1966, approx. 448 
pages, prob. $5.50 


A Stimulating New Study Plan for Freshman Orientation 


R.S.V.P.—A Dynamic Approach to Study 

by THOMAS F. STATON, Huntingdon College 
Designed to help the college student get the most out of the learning experience, 
this text offers a four-step approach to study, utilizing many of the psychological 
factors that promote effective learning: Read what led up to your present assign- 
ment, Study it by carefully reading it (or listening to it), Verbalize it, then Preview 
what is coming next. The book features numerous case studies of common problems 
encountered by students. Coming Spring 1966, softbound, approx. 128 pages, 
prob. $1.25 
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Automation 


sparks a threat—and a re- 


Tease—to the buman spirit. This book will 
. B . . 
stir mans conscience to temper the impact 
of technology with the strength of the bu- 
manities and the value of continued edu- 
Cation. 
Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, University of Pennsylvania, 
and STANLEY LEHRER, Society for the Advancement of Education 
_ Technology hasi changed much of our man to enjoy the benefits and achieve his 
lives—and will influence us even*more in full potential. 
the future, Will the machine and leisure This comprehensive book unfolds the 
become the last phases in man’s develop. effects of technological change on all phases 
ment? More than 30 eminent contributors of human life—in the home, school, the 
to this book, including Vice President economy, employment, and leisure. Over 40 
Hubert H. Humphrey, U.S. Commissioner Pages of pictures trace some of the early 
of Education Francis Keppel) Margaret and recent forms of automation. This is an 
Mead, and other specialists from industr se ee eee My pra concen? 
aie ` ARTETA diair religion an p the ne as well as the present. Intro- 
“wi rid , , uction Maxwell H. Goldberg, Center 
medicine, examine the past and present and for Chotitnine Liberal Bda The 
also probe into the future of mankind in an Pennsylvania State University. Bibliography 
automated world, offering certain recom- and Index. Fall, 1965. Approx. 400 pages. 
mendations to correct ill effects and help $7.95. (Paperbound, $4.95.) 
Dept. TCR, 1860 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 10023 
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_ By Witi1aM K. Durr, Michigan State University 


The Role of the Federal Government 


in Education ; 


SwneEy W. Tiepr, San Jose State College 
A comprehensive analysis of the issues concerning federal involvement in 
education. Professor Tiedt has written much of the text but has also in- 
cluded a number of readings. 

' Spring 1966 


approx. 200 pp. paper prob, $2.25 


The Language Laboratory and Modern 
Language Teaching Revised Edition 

By Epwarp M. Strack, North Carolina State 

A complete, up-to-date guide to both technical administration of the lan- 
guage laboratory and to linguistic and pedagogical procedures. The Revised 
Edition contains material on new equipment, new audio-visual techniques, 
improved methods of administration, and recent textbooks and their rela- 


tion to laboratory work. 
January 1966 . 256 pp. illus, $4.50 


British Secondary Education: Overview and Appraisal 


Edited by Ricuarp E. Gross, Stanford University ` e 
Twenty-three educators in British schools of varied types describe their 
institutions in this book of supplementary reading for comparative educa- 


tion courses. 
1965 588 pp. paper $5.00 


Teaching Reading: Selected Materials 


Edited by WALTER B. BARBE, University of Pittsburgh 

A valuable collection of fifty-three articles that bear significantly on the 
problems of teaching reading at the elementary, junior and senior high 
school level. “Excellent selections—wide coverage gives diversity necessary 
for courses for teachers in services.”—Henry R. Fea, University of Wash- 


ae 1965 464 pp. paper $4.00 


The Gifted Student 


“An informative presentation of the various aspects of education for the 
gifted. It offers many practical suggestions along with a sound presentation 


of theory.”°—Roland H. Nelson, Northwestern University i 
19 304 pp. $5.50 
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GROWTH OF AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND PRACTICE 


Ernest E. Bayles e Bruce L. Hood A conceptual and contextual study, from 
colonial times to the 1960's. January. 300 pp. $6.95 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND RELIGION: The Legal Context 


Sam Duker An account of the leading Supreme Court decisions relating to the 
public schools and religion. 238pp. $2.75/paper 


FIELDS OF TEACHING AND EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
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Education and the good life 
in the urban setting 


TEACHERS WorK at the grass roots of city 
planning. They are in a unique position 
for instilling the right ideas and arousing 
a vision of what our urban environment 
should be in the minds of young people 
still in a state of formative development. 
It is their mission to awaken in the 
young generation a spontaneous feeling, 
an ever-present sensitivity for the im- 
provement of their environment. It is 
the great privilege of all teachers to ex- 
plain to their pupils that knowledge alone 
is not enough, but that understanding of 
the world around them opens the gates 
to a better and fuller life. 

The theme of education in an urban 
Setting gives me an opportunity to be as 
controversial as I possibly can in talking 
about the problems of our cities, about 
urban life, and our environment in gen- 
eral. However, these problems do not 
concern one country only, but all coun- 


tries, for urbanization is now engulfing 
all parts of the world. 

In such a world our cities are archaeo- 
logically interesting remnants of our 
neolithic past. 


Competitive Conurbation 
Basically, cities are still the same as 
they were five thousand years ago, con- 


es 


Dr. Gutkind, who is a Research Professor in 
the Institute for Environmental Studies, is a 
Sociologist, city planner, architect, and a 
scholar in the history of cities. He has bad di- 
verse practical experience with European and 
American city development, on the basis of 
which he makes a creative and radical demand. 
We need, he tells us, to renew entirely, to 
eradicate the overpowering centralized city, to 
rebuild and redesign. The “good life,” the fully 
human life cannot be achieved if we deal only 
“symptomatically” with the evils of our cities; 
the time has come, he says, to start again, His 
article is based upon a lecture delivered at 
Teachers College on October 27, 1965. 


sisting of narrow canyons—called streets 
—lined by rows of houses; grouped 
around a center and limited now, not by 
walls, but by invisible barriers city treas- 
urers have thrown around their commu- 
nities through the imposition of local 
taxes; and surrounded by suburbs, as has 
been the case in past millenia. The com- 
petition between cities, which could be 
a creative emulation, has degenerated 
into the antagonism of the in-group and 
the out-group, into an uneasy coexis- 
tence of parochial attitudes. A sort of 
urban imperialism is spreading: the 
greater the number of workers absorbed 
into fewer and larger combines, the 
more cities swallowed up villages and 
smaller towns. The more the appetite of 
the big metropoleis grew; the more they 
indulged in a Cult of Bigness without 
trying to find new forms of community 
living. 

The results are enormous: disorgan- 
ized conurbations such as the Ruhr Dis- 
trict in Germany; the Black Country of 
England; the urbanized belt from Boston 
to Washington, DC 


A Post-Civilization Begins 

The transition through which we are 
passing has the same unsettling effect as 
the transition from a primitive agricul- 
tural civilization to the early stages of 
city development, when man was up- 
rooted from the land and became a city 
dweller, when his mentality changed 
from that of a human being embedded 
in his natural environment to that of an 
urbanite independent of nature and 
evolving a social and economic structure 
under totally different conditions. 

Continents, which in the past seemed 
to play a passive role in the self-centered 
mind of Western man, enter as active 
participants the world of historical evo- 
lution. The impact of these tremendous 
changes can be felt everywhere, Think 
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of Africa and Asia, and the enormous 
pressure these continents exert upon the 
rest of the world, upon the thinking and 
acting of humanity, upon the distribu- 
tion of goods, upon their production, 
and upon the needs and ambitions of the 
emerging masses. 

The transition to Post-Civilization, as 
it has been called, is just as far-reaching 
as the step from pre-civilized to civilized 
society; and yet we believe that we can 
deal with these problems primarily 
through so-called ‘economic develop- 
ment’ as we understand it today. 

City planners are particularly inclined 
to continue on the established course and 
to evade the real issues. They believe 
that if they use a contemporary lan- 
guage of form, that is modern architec- 
ture, they are progressive. They fail to 
see that this hits only the surface, not 
the substance. Since they are in the fore- 
front of those dealing with urban prob- 
lems, theirs is an especially grave respon- 
sibility. 

Our world is shrinking in time and 
space at an unprecedented rate and scale. 
To select one country only would knock 
the bottom out of our discussion. The 
problems of cities can be understood 
only in their world-wide implications. 
They are everywhere the same—only 
differences of degree, of scale and in- 
tensity distinguish them from one coun- 
try to another. 


City Planning as Social Art 

City planning is the social art par ex- 
cellence. It is inescapable. To restrict an 
attempt at the clarification of these prob- 
lems to a survey of so-called facts is, in 
my opinion, worse than useless; it is mis- 
leading. I intend, therefore, to try to 
bring out the ideas behind the facade of 
what you can sec or touch, to elucidate, 
as far as possible, the ideas that have 
shaped and reshaped the outward ap- 


pearance of our cities. For ideas are 
stronger than facts; they are the forma- 
tive power that determines the scope and 
character of the facts and the type of 
environment in which we live. 

The formulation of the theme is in 
itself contradictory. What is a “Good 
Life”? and is “Urban Setting” something 
that is almost automatically conducive to 
a “Good Life”? Cities exist—but why 
are they growing more and more obso- 
lete, more destructive, more confusing, 
more disorganized? This question is still 
hotly debated. I am reminded of Ogden 
Nash’s charming and profound state- 
ment: 


God in His wisdom made the fly. 
And then forgot to tell us why. 


It is this why that shall occupy us in 
this essay. 

Man is the center of everything. And 
only man can find a solution to his prob- 
lems—man as an individual being and 
man as a social being. What has gone 
wrong? 

I have no intention to play Cassandra. 
I am an incurable optimist, but I want 
to be truthful about our situation. I want 
you to share with me the courage to face 
facts, real facts, not just empty slogans 
masquerading as the result of wise deci- 
sions. I want you to give up the futile 
waste of your time trying to find solu- 
tions to problems that have not yet been 
thoroughly analyzed and understood. I 
want you to face with me the problems 
of a world in violent upheaval, a world 
in the birthpangs of creation and tre- 
mendous changes. I want you to be con- 
vinced, as I am, of the justification of the 
famous words: “And yet—it moves.” 

To prove this we must try to compre- 
hend where we have failed, for— 


Man, proud man, y 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 


His glassy essence, like an an a 

Plays such fantastic tricks bee high 
heaven 

As make the angels weep. 


What is the terminal point of our sit- 
uation? What is a “Good Life”—for 
most people? 


The Ambiguity of Greatness 

This country has been promised a 
New Deal, a Fair Deal, New Frontiers, 
and now a Great Society that will be, I 
am afraid (judging from the somewhat 
confusing statements of the present ad- 
ministration) at best a great suburban so- 
ciety of narrow philistines and at worst 
a materialistic society with a thin veneer 
of uplifting generalities. It is entirely 
credible that our scientists and com- 
puters, these high speed idiots—I don’t 
mean the scientists—may create an en- 
vironment in which man has plenty of 
leisure, and plenty of time; but, when 
he has gained it, he will not know what 
to do with it. Leisure as one of the gifts 
of a “Good Life” will then be a burden, 
not a state of creative regeneration. 

To multitudes the “Good Life” means 
going to a cinema, a theater, a concert, 
a game, in other words taking part in 
commercialized entertainment. There are, 
of course, the opportunity for social in- 
tercourse, the availability of institutions 
of learning and culture, and many other 
activities. 

For the great majority of people the 
“Good Life” is identical with trivial en- 
tertainment, cheap music, superficial 
writing, and an unending stream of vis- 
ual trash. Their life is divorced from an 
enthusiastic faith in the future. It is fo- 
cused on immediate pleasure sustained by 
a simplification of the grave problems 
pressing in upon them. Their great am- 
bition is the imitation of the upper 
classes, to keep up with the Joneses. The 
prospect of more leisure, more frighten- 
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ing than hard work, has turned into a 
fear of leisure. And science in its present 
morally irresponsible state does not hold 
out any hope of happiness—though it 
could do this—but only an ever-growing 
helplessness and dependence on the 
“wonders of science and technology.” 


Sub-human Settings 


And what about the “Urban Setting”? 
In our cities there are now living—it 
would be more sincere to say “vegetat- 
ing”—more slum dwellers, more unem- 
ployed, more uprooted people than there 
are farmers on the land. We have only 
recently experienced, in this country, 
outbursts of despair in the slum areas of 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
other towns. The reasons for these out- 
bursts are very simple. There is no need 
to search for complicated explanations. 

The Urban Setting in which these 
masses are living is sub-human. Their 
environmental conditions are below even 
the minimum standards of decency and 
morally justifiable modesty. 

For decades very little, or virtually 
nothing, has been done to eradicate this 
blot on the social conscience of society. 
Instead of large-scale operations to erase 
these slums, we have offered endless talk 
about Urban Renewal. But what is Ur- 
ban Renewal? 

It is, as a matter of fact, one of the 
most reactionary movements in our time. 
Compared with the advances in science 
and technology, it is a pastime of the 
eternal laggards who still rely on “con- 
ventional wisdom.” Cities have existed 
for five thousand years. But the early ad- 
vantages of close proximity, of intimate 
and easy social contact, of mutual aid 
and purposeful personal activities have 
given way to traffic arteriosclerosis, to 
urban nomadism, to loneliness and an 
ever-growing emptiness of the life of 
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the masses that can hardly be surpassed. 

The fundamental fallacy of Urban Re- 
newal is that it tries to renew something 
that is already dead or decaying and to 
retain a physical structure that is sick 
and out-of-date. Closely knit and func- 
tionally organized cities belonged to a 
world limited in extent and relatively 
simple in the interdependence of its dif- 
ferent parts. 

The old idea of a city center holding 
the urban area together has become 
meaningless. It belonged to an era when 
cities were small and their socio-eco- 
nomic structure was an organic whole. 
It belonged to an era that ended with the 
Industrial Revolution, when towns grew 
up around a temple, a church, a fortified 
castle, a palace, or a city hall as impres- 
sive symbols of their inner coherence 
and as active centers of their community 
life. 

For Regional Redesign 

These are today’s needs: replanning 
whole countries and large regions; thin- 
ning out all cities; creating new small 
communities; reorganizing the interde- 
pendence between all places of settle- 
ment; disentangling traffic; moving peo- 
ple out to new communities, and driving 
nature into the old, amorphous, and ugly 
towns and cities. 

Can city planners not understand that 
the scale of all our actions is widening 
beyond anything we have known in the 
past? Can they not give up their preoc- 
cupations with minor and unrelated de- 
tails and short-lived reforms? Is it really 
a solution to suggest the further devel- 
opment of the already over-urbanized 
belt from Boston to Washington, DC as 
one enormous megalopolis? Is it realistic 
to expect that, to mention only one ex- 
ample, Market Street of Philadelphia will 
be the hub of this vast conurbation? 

Is it a solution to spend 300 to 400 mil- 


lion dollars on the erection of office 
buildings in the center of a city, as has 
been done, and to do virtually nothing 
about slum clearance and the systematic 
decentralization of a city? 

But all this is regarded as part of 
Urban Renewal! Cant the narrow- 
minded administrators, who follow this 
line, shake off the fetters of the past, 
break through the thought-barrier and 
help to promote a revolution in our 
minds before we witness revolutions in 
the streets? I am extremely skeptical that 
they will ever live up to this challenge 
as long as they cannot shed the fetters of 
“the insolence of office,” as Shakespeare 
said, and step down from their self- 
erected monuments. 

We have now, in this country, a Cab- 
inet Department of Housing and Urban 
Development grouped around the Hous- 
ing and House Finance Agency that has 
already existed for quite a few years. 
During this time, not one single genu- 
inely creative idea has emanated from 
this Agency. There is no reason to ex- 
pect that this will change in the future. 
So far, Urban Renewal has meant re- 
newal of the city center, not the com- 
munity as a whole. 

That there is something fundamen- 
tally wrong with the whole concept 
of Urban Renewal was recognized at 
the opening session of the 42nd Confer- 
ence of the National League of Cities 
held this year in Detroit. It was said at 
this meeting that “a city, a central place 
on a map assumed to be a creator of 
urban culture, is becoming obsolete as 
commerce, industry, wealth and political 
and intellectual power follow the move- 
ment of populations to the suburbs.” 

The cities were called “dustbowls of 
the 1960s”—and rightly so—and it was 
pointed out that they had lost all “sense 
of community, of common responsibil- 


ity.” 


This is the “Urban Setting” about 
which I am expected to talk and to ex- 
plain why it could be a place for a 
“Good Life.” 

What is being created on the conveyor 
belt, so to speak, are standardized sub- 
urbs and the pompous emptiness of 
architectural showpieces in the city cen- 
ters. The trend outwards from the center 
is not directed into productive channels, 

How can this be expected from the 
commercial culture-mongers and their 
all too benevolent henchmen, those who 
are supposed to be responsible for com- 
munity life? 


Slogans and Fallacies 


One of the arguments most often used 
to justify the renewal of city centers is: 
Here decisions are made and these deci- 
sions need proximity and cannot be 
made anywhere else. Even if this fallacy 
were true—and it is definitely not— 
what does it prove? It is a miscalculation 
based on a misconception. It is an empty 
slogan, deceptive, misleading, and out- 
of-date. 

The days of these executive-ghettos 
are numbered. Nobody denies that deci- 
sions by the so-called power élite are 
needed—in the present set-up—and may 
increase in quantity and far-reaching in- 
fluence. But telephone and closed-circuit 
television are gradually replacing prox- 
imity. We all know that a trend out- 
ward, a decentralization of offices, es- 
pecially of head offices, is emerging and 
that there is no need to press more and 
more office buildings into the narrow 
space of the central cities. 

The “Urban Setting” of today is ev- 
erywhere basically the same. The result 
is standardized dullness and chaotic con- 
ditions. New York, Tokyo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Calcutta are supreme examples. 
They are, like Imperial Rome, megalo- 
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poleis without a soul, a conglomeration 
of unrelated details, without identity and 
without a general plan. 

All these remarks may seem to be a 
rather negative assessment of the situa- 
tion. But I maintain, and cannot empha- 
size too strongly, that we have not even 
begun to discuss the essential problems 
cities are faced with. 

What are these essential problems? I 
can mention only some of them, the most 
pressing ones: the impact of increased 
leisure on the physical, social, and eco- 
nomic structure of cities in all parts of 
the world; the impact of automation 
closely related to the problem of leisure; 
the enormous intensification and spread 
of mobility which make a loosening-up 
of the urban conglomerations possible 
and imperative; and, finally, the impact 
of science and technology in general 
upon all spheres of life, opening up un- 
heard-of potentialities in reorganizing the 
decaying structure of cities, 

Before we set out to chart a course 
for future actions, we must have a clear 
understanding of the present situation. 
However, don’t expect me to present 
anything like a blueprint, like a detailed 
plan. What we should and can do is to 
outline the general trend, to chart the 
direction in which we should be moving 
and, having made a decision, stick to it. 


Symptomatic Treatments 


Cities as centralized entities, as we 
have known them for millennia, are dis- 
integrating through the impact of ex- 
ternal and internal forces. Their organic 
coherence is disappearing, a process that 
began with the Industrial Revolution, 
Some of you, possibly even a larger num- 
ber, will reply: We feel perfectly happy 
in our city. We have friends, we have 
stimulating experiences, and we don’t 
think that our environment is too bad 
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after all. My answer is—and I know that 
Iam in the good company of people who 
have given more thought, more time, and 
more energy to the examination of these 
problems than most of those who pro- 
duce more noise and smoke than their 
timid but well advertised actions justify 
—iny answer is: Those who are satisfied 
with the present state of affairs—and I 
don’t deny for a moment that they are 
sincere in their belief—are too self-cen- 
tered, too modest, and not aware of the 
underlying causes that have brought the 
present situation about. They do not 
know what they can get and are blinded 
by the smoke-screen of facts enveloping 
them. They fail to see that the innumer- 
able facts incessantly presented to them 
are not the problems themselves but are 
offered instead of the issues, instead of 
the causes. This bombardment with facts 
is just a plethora of information about 
symptoms. The result is that symptoms 
are taken for causes, and most people 
believe that to treat symptoms is a suf- 
ficient remedy. 

But facts as such are meaningless. 
Everything depends on how we interpret 
them and how we use them. In other 
words, the ideas behind the facts are the 
formative powers. As Alfred North 
Whitehead said: “The new mentality is 
more important than even the new 
science and the new technology.” 

If a leg has to be amputated, it is not 
sufficient to deal with the symptom of 
pain and to give the patient aspirin. The 
remedy is to cut off the leg. 

The aspirin for the ills of cities is the 
installation of traffic lights and the con- 
struction of expressways leading into 
the central city to improve the flow of 
traffic. We expect that this treatment of 
symptoms will heal the arteriosclerosis of 
our cities instead of asking ourselves (and 
acting in accord with it) what are the 
causes of this congestion, what is at- 


tracting more and more people and cars 
to the central areas. It is this failure to 
investigate the causes that makes all our 
actions stop-gap solutions. What a pitiful 
self-deception! 

The people who are responsible for 
these misguided actions belong to that 
strange species of men who know all the 
solutions but none of the problems. 


Widening Scale 


An era is drawing to its close that has 
lasted for many thousands of years dur- 
ing which mankind has passed through 
the Agricultural Revolution, the Urban 
Revolution, and the first phases of the 
Scientific Revolution. These three Rev- 
olutions mark definite stages in the de- 
velopment of civilization. 

The Agricultural Revolution made 
man a sedentary agriculturist leaving be- 
hind his life as a wandering hunter and 
food gatherer. The Urban Revolution, 
cutting man loose from the land and 
from the eternal rhythm of Nature that 
had dictated the scope and character of 
his work, made him a city dweller en- 
gaged in trade and industry and pro- 
tected by the walls he built around the 
space he had cut out from the surround- 
ing country. He could do all this be- 
cause agriculture had advanced far 
enough to produce a food surplus for 
those not working on the land. 

The Scientific Revolution awakened 
man from the slumber in which the 
Middle Ages had held him captive, seek- 
ing his salvation in an unquestioning faith 
and accepting as the final revelation the 
limited universe with the earth as the 
center, It aroused his inquisitiveness, his 
quest for understanding the modus 
operandi of nature, and his ambition to 
verify his observations by experimental 
enquiries, 

At this moment, modern man was 


born and the foundations for our own 
period were laid. 

One common thread runs through all 
these Revolutions, linking all these mil- 
lennia together in an uninterrupted con- 
tinuity that is of paramount importance 
for the problems occupying us today. 

This thread is the widening scale of 
all human actions, the ever widening 
scale of our environment from the nar- 
row personal world of the early agricul- 
turists and the city dwellers within the 
girdle of the town walls to the break- 
down of these limitations in the Renais- 
sance, to the expanding of man’s living 
space and of his outlook, and now to the 
shrinking of our planet in time and space 
and to the conquest of outer space. Dis- 
tances have become meaningless. Mo- 
bility is one of the supreme preoccupa- 
tions. The irresistible advance of science 
and technology promises mankind relief 
from drudgery and narrowness. 

Is man ready for these changes? Can 
our cities cope with these tremendous 
possibilities? Can our cities survive? 

The widening scale has disintegrated 
our cities without offering—so far—con- 
structive solutions. 

Our industrial societies are based on 
and conditioned by a complex con- 
glomerate of knowledge of a multitude 
of facts that fail to merge into a synthesis. 
In large parts of the world they are 
dominated by an almost religious ad- 
herence to the profit motive, to the be- 
lief that innumerable isolated actions will 
eventually be fused in a coordinate 
whole. 

Here we have the roots of one of the 
major contradictions baffling mankind 
though most people are not aware of it. 
It is the irreconcilable contrast between 
the rational precision of science and tech- 
nology and the laissez-faire, haphazard 
way in which we deal with environmental 


problems. 
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For Moral Renewal 


Science and technology have outgrown 
social and, above all, moral integrity and 
awareness. And since city planning is 
first of all a moral responsibility—not a 
technological discipline—our cities and 
our environment are in the deplorable 
state we all know too well. 

In spite of the heavy investment in the 
production of instant culture which, at 
the moment, is going on in this country, 
it is just a wish-dream to believe that cul- 
ture—and above all a unified culture— 
can be made to order. This is partic- 
ularly unlikely, since city planning and, 
for that matter, the transformation of 
our environment, have always lagged be- 
hind the often tempestuous changes in 
architecture and the arts in general. It 
is obviously easier to build an individual 
good building than to change the basic 
structure of a city. This gives us a wel- 
come opportunity to pause for reflection 
and to prepare ourselves for the next 
stage of development, for a Revolution 
of Environment. 

The humanist tradition, with its re- 
spect for the dignity of the individual 
which has guided our thinking and acting 
for centuries, is fading away. Deper- 
sonalization and a shallow rationaliza- 
tion are spreading. The factors that have 
contributed more than anything else to 
this decline were the rise of the masses— 
or the massification of society—and the 
deteriorating conditions of the urban en- 
vironment since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. The concomitant result was a flight 
from reality as it was handed down to us 
by past generations. As Ortega y Gasset 
put it in The Revolt of the Masses: “We 
feel that we, actual men, have suddenly 
been left alone on the earth. Any remains 
of the traditional spirit have evaporated, 
Models, norms, standards are no use to 
us. We have to solve our problems with- 
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out any active collaboration of the past.” 

Hence our preoccupation with ex- 
perimentation and external forms so char- 
acteristic of the arts, the morbid trend 
running through all literary work; and 
the now all too famous break-up of a 
unified civilization into Two Cultures. 

It is difficult to explain the essence 
of a unified culture in a few words. But 
I believe we are near the truth when we 
say that it is the unison of the individual 
will with the general will, the merging 
of personal consciousness into group 
consciousness. And as to the Two Cul- 
tures, representing a scientific and a 
humanistic attitude respectively, I may 
add that this break-up of a unified cul- 
ture has resulted in the appearance and 
the dominating position of practical man, 
of the Expert, and that it has prevented, 
so far, the development of new forms of 
social coherence, of new criteria and new 
values that could be embraced by a mass 
society. 

It was architecture that led in the 
creation of new forms of expression, 
facing the challenge fearlessly and re- 
sponding to the demands of an emerging 
new outlook, 

Since architecture and city planning 
are basically identical, different only in 
scale but facing the same task, that is, to 
create space and space relations for the 
environment of social man—this is a 
hopeful sign. Both together can be—and 
I believe will be—most potent factors 
in evolving a new synthesis of the art of 
living and in giving direction and mean- 
ing to the forward march of a genuinely 
creative society reshaping anew its life, 
its goals, and its ambitions out of the raw 
materials of existence. 

But let there be no mistake. This syn- 
thesis will be created only by humanity 
as a whole or it will not be created at all. 
It will be attained only by all countries, 
by all cities, not by one country, not by 


s 


one city alone, and only if and when our 
standards and values have undergone far- 
reaching changes, 

As I said before, the scale of our think- 
ing and acting is widening. In such a 
world the centralized cities of the past 
cannot survive. Their self-centered, pa- 
rochial narrowness cannot cope with 
the impact of new forces. They will have 
to be adapted to new goals, to the chal- 
lenge of a newly found leisure, of a 
vastly increased mobility, and the still in- 
calculable consequence of automation 
and science and technology in general. 

Without wishing to indulge in an un- 
founded prophecy, I would remind you 
that the time may not be too far off 
when, with the aid of artificial insemina- 
tion, mankind may be enabled to create 
a new species of composite men. This 
sets the standard for what we may be 
able to do. Why should we be afraid of 
a radical rejuvenation of our environ- 
ment, if such unheard of potentialities 
are at our disposal? 

Seen against this background of a 
world in turmoil, of the disintegration of 
old values, of a population explosion, 
and of the shrinking of our planet, Ur- 
ban Renewal as it is offered us today, is 
just a pathetic parody of what is needed 
and of what could be. 

The hectic, short-sighted activities of 
the eternal pragmatists who discard 
thinking and acting on the great prob- 
lems in favor of a loyalty to little and 
quick results, and in favor of the self- 
perpetuating futility of never reaching a 
goal, will lead us nowhere. Nor will the 
blind adoration of the Expert and the al- 
most fatalistic belief in his infallible su- 
periority ever free us from the fetters of 
the past, As George Bernard Shaw said: 
“No man can be a pure specialist without 
being, in the strict sense, an idiot.” 

Are all these considerations too ab- 
stract? Is this discussion of the ideas be- 


hind the facts, of the mentality that 
shapes and reshapes them inappropriate? 
I have no doubt that the incorrigible 
pragmatists and experts will say yes. 
But I would remind them of the truth 
that those who are afraid of ideas lose 
in the end their meaning and significance. 
Forgive me, if I remind you again of 
Whitehead’s words: “The new mentality 
is more important than even the new 
science and new technology.” 

Now, what shall we do to create con- 
ditions in which a “Good Life” in an 
“Urban Setting” can develop? Let me 
give you at least the outlines of a pro- 
gram of action. 


Revolution of Environment 

The essence of this program is the 
remaking of our environment as a whole 
and the decongestion of our cities by an 
internal loosening-up and a far-reaching 
decentralization leading to the replanning 
of vast regions on a large scale. In other 
words, to replace our dying and amor- 
phous cities by living and stimulating 
communities. 

The scarcity of space is first felt in our 
cities. The agents that make this most 
obvious are the automobile and the 
growth of the urban population. Hence, 
the chaotic sprawl of the urban ag- 
glomerations and the eruption into sub- 
urbs. 

This means the end of our old concept 
of the city. It is not only the material 
but, above all, the ideal structure of cities 
that is crumbling and spreading disorder 
everywhere. 

Is it a failure of nerve that prevents 
us from reshaping our environment and 
our cities on a large scale and makes us 
believe that we can attain far-reaching 
results from minor reforms? 

What does decentralization mean? It 
means that physical and cultural decen- 
tralization must proceed together. One 
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without the other will not produce the 
desired results, It means a new distribu- 
tion of people, industry, and settlement, 
a reapportioning of functions over large 
regions, and the creation of numerous, 
new community units freed from the 
predominance of a metropolitan center. 
I admit that this very condensed defini- 
tion may be somewhat difficult to grasp 
in all its implications. But, in this limited 
space, it is impossible to go into a de- 
tailed description. 

People have a special gift of picking 
up the most easily available misinforma- 
tion. This general apathy and the escape 
into predigested ignorance should be 
turned into constructive cooperation. A 
Revolution of Environment should, 
therefore, begin with educating the 
public to dispel the fog of complacent 
credulity, misunderstanding, and illusion 
that hides the true nature of the problem. 


The Teacher's Role 


It is here that teachers can play a lead- 
ing role. They can help young people to 
distinguish between symptoms and causes 
and teach them to look at their environ- 
ment in a spirit of unbiased curiosity and 
inquisitiveness—and to see things whole, 
in the totality of their interrelationships. 

The public does not know what it can 
get. Most people believe that it is suf- 
ficient to satisfy the demand for stand- 
ardized cells for human ants. This re- 
sponse to the apathetic modesty of the 
masses and their ignorance of what 
would be possible if they were not ex- 
posed to the soporific effects of psy- 
chological manipulations, is a poor and 
dangerous escapism. The reversal of this 
process is a formidable task. May I quote 
a few passages from a paper read by Sir 
Julian Huxley, the eminent English bi- 
ologist, at the Darwin Centennial Con- 
vocation of the University of Chicago in 
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It is hard to break through the firm 
framework of an accepted belief-system 
and to build new and complex successors, 
but it is necessary. It is necessary to or- 
ganize our ad hoc ideas and scattered 
values into a unitive pattern transcending 
conflicts and divisions in its unitary web. 
Only by such reconciliation of opposites 
and disparates can our belief-systems re- 
lease us from inner conflicts: only so can 
we gain that peaceful assurance which 
will help unlock our energies for devel- 
opment in strenuous practical actions. 


The new organization of thought- 
belief-systems 

must help us to think in terms of an 
overriding process of change, develop- 
ment, and possible improvement, to have 
our eyes on the future rather than on the 
past, to find support in the growing body 
of our knowledge, not in fixed dogma or 
ancient authority. 


And he went on to stress the imperative 
need to free the individual from the fet- 
ters of conformity and timidity for: 


our thinking must also be concerned 
with the individual. The well-developed, 
well-patterned individual human being is, 
in a strictly scientific sense, the highest 
poepomenon of which we have any 

owledge; and the variety of individual 
personalities is the world’s greatest rich- 
ness. 


W hat is to be Done? 


The amorphous mass of urban con- 
glomerations is to be split up into small 
and directly imaginable units. 

Underdeveloped or overcrowded ur- 
banized regions are to be opened up and 
thinned out. 

The result of this systematic dispersal 
and decentralization is the Ideal Region 
and the end of the urban chaos and 
sprawl. 

Easy mobility, a decongestion of traffic 
will make every place equally accessible. 

A continuous grid of parkways, parks, 
and gardens will spread to all parts of 
the country. 


To realize these goals we should begin 
with the firm resolve not to rebuild any 
slum areas but to retain them as open 
spaces or playgrounds, however small 
they may be. This is the initial step in 
the loosening up of the urban area. 

The core of every city is to be thinned 
out and to be developed as a central open 
space. This, I am sure, will arouse the 
violent opposition of the so-called pres- 
ent leaders of the community. But I deny 
them the right to continue their mislead- 
ing influence that has brought our cities 
to the brink of disaster. 

It is the central city, the tendency to 
press ever more and higher buildings 
into the already overcrowded central 
district, that is the main obstacle to an 
improvement of urban living and urban 
planning. The center has lost its former 
significance as a unifying symbol holding 
the physical and the ideal structure of 
cities together as it has done in the past. 

Only the absolutely indispensable 
functions of administration and com- 
merce are to be centralized in a small 
but loosely laid out Desk City at the 
fringes of the central open space. This 
can be done in conformity with the 
present trend: More and more offices are 
already moving out to peripheral loca- 
tions. 

Parks, parkways, and highways for 
superspeed travel—roo to 150 miles per 
hour—are to be driven into the hitherto 
congested urban area and linked with 
traffic arteries throughout the country- 
side. 

In contrast to depersonalized cities, 
new community units, restricted in size 
and functions, are to be laid out, and 
industrial units are to be dispersed at suit- 
able intervals between the residential 
communities. 

The nondescript canyons of the streets 
are to be transformed into open ribbons 
rhythmically articulated by buildings and 


natural features with free views to other 
parts of the communities, 

Cultural and social facilities are to be 
organically distributed among the com- 
munity units. 

Our environment, now automobile and 
work centered, will be centered on man, 
and instead of computerized cities—the 
great ambition of the pseudoscientific 
pragmatists—we will have life-centered 
communities without air pollution, noise, 
traffic jams, and all the paraphernalia of 
present city life. 

A dream? No. This is the only true 
reality that can save the future happiness 
of mankind. I am saying this as responsi- 
bly as I can. I know great risks are in- 
volved in such a far-reaching transforma- 
tion of our environment; but to be crea- 
tive means to take risks which we have 
to face and can solve, if we understand 
the impelling moral nature of the chal- 
lenge and act accordingly. 

Knowledge alone is not enough. It is 
essential to understand the implications 
not only of the changes which affect our 
institutions and the forms of organizin 
our economy but the still partly hidden 
forces bringing change about. 

The old cities were well organized 
social organisms with a stratified class 
structure, fairly well defined boundaries, 
and personal face to face contact, All this 
has disappeared but so far no construc- 
tive alternatives exist. Our cities have 
been too successful, that is, they have 
destroyed themselves through their over- 
ambitious growth, disorganized variety, 
and commercialized superficiality, 

If we continue to press into our de- 
caying cities which cannot offer a “Good 
Life in an Urban Setting,” the material 
and spiritual forces of the future that is 
painfully but clearly taking shape before 
our eyes, we will witness a social ex- 
plosion that will sweep away the few 
hopeful beginnings that seem to emerge. 
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A War for Rejuvenation 

We have to fight for this peaceful rev- 
olution. We cannot and must not stand 
aside and leave the battlefield to the en- 
trenched establishment. The innate ag- 
gressive spirit of man must be turned to- 
wards a war for the rejuvenation of ur- 
ban and rural living. This is the only war 
we want. 

It is this war between man and nature, 
between his innate constructive and de- 
structive urges, between a superficial tra- 
dition and the challenge of the future 
that will bring out man’s potentialities 
that should be directed into creative 
channels. 

Man must be enabled to rediscover 
his own personality, to distinguish be- 
tween depersonalized institutions and liy- 
ing reality. 

Will man be the master or the slave of 
the agents he himself has called into 
existence? 
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Your indulgence if I conclude with a 
special appeal to the teachers and the 
young people. The future is in your 
hands. You are the guarantors of the 
future. To live in a time like ours, with 
its tremendous possibilities and promise is 
the greatest gift that can be bestowed 
upon us. May I repeat to you, as guide- 
posts and beacons of your thinking and 
acting in the future, a few words by 
André Gide which he wrote in Nou- 
velles Nourritures: “It is not only a ques- 
tion of changing the World, but also of 
changing Man. End credulity. Do not 
accept life as Men offer it to you. Rather, 
ceaselessly persuade yourself that your 
life and that of others might be more 
beautiful. As soon as you realize that it is 
not God but Man who is responsible for 
almost all the evils of life, you will have 
no share in them. Do not make sacrifices 
to false Gods.” 

That is the war we want! 


DAVID G. SALTEN 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
New York City 


School plant design 


ECONOMICS HAS BEEN CALLED the “dismal 
science,” but it is school architecture 
which deserves the title the “dismal art.” 
The architect—I use the term generically 
to include designers, draftsmen, and a 
variety of engineering and technical as- 
sistants—has to be an imaginative person- 
ality highly sensitive to physical beauty 
and the spiritual needs of people. Yet, if 
he is to stay alive he must not be too 
sensitive to the inevitable criticism which 
arises from those who occupy the build- 
ing or pay for it. In the very nature of 
things, every school building fails to pro- 
vide for some of the needs of the teachers 
and pupils who use it, and taxpayers find 
all buildings overpriced to a greater or 
lesser degree. Talk to a citizen about 
school construction and he narrows his 
eyes and holds his breath as though listen- 
ing to the distant sound of a cash register. 
Experienced school administrators do not 
take this personally because they know it 
has always been so. Even the ancient 
Greeks had some maxim about building 
being the easiest way to proverty. In 
modern times Samuel Johnson expressed 
it tersely, “To build is to be robbed.” 
Building and borrowing, says an old 
German proverb, are a sack of trouble. 
Since school construction inevitably in- 
volves both, school board members and 
administrators who have had experience 
with school construction and the inevi- 


table public recrimination which sur- 
rounds the process tend to delay building 
until circumstances force them to act. I 
have observed that the sharpest criticism 
of school buildings comes from people 
who have never had anything to do with 
building one, which brings to mind H. L. 
Mencken’s remark that bachelors must 
know more about women than married 
men, because if they didn’t they’d be 
married too. 

In some respects planning and con- 
structing a school facility is always a dis- - 
appointing experience. Anybody who 
designs a building and observes it taking 
shape before his eyes becomes aware of 
certain imperfections. Nobody who has 
ever planned a home ever arrived at the 
day of occupancy without some addi- 
tional ideas as to what could have been 
done better. The only perfect buildings 
are castles in the sky. 

These considerations give me a deep 
feeling of sympathy for architects. In 
most other professions our daily errors 
are at first overlooked and finally for- 


David G. Salten was Superintendent of the 
New Rochelle public school system when he 
wrote this article, which may explain why the 
mood is one of involvement and concern. Es- 
pousing order, yes, and beauty in the midst of 
crisis, he brings rare expertise to the problem 
of adjusting an ideal conception of school de- 
sign to the realities of history, uncertainty, and 
change. 
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gotten. Weaknesses in architectural de- 
sign on the other hand are given perma- 
nence in concrete and steel and remain 
before our eyes as a constant reproach. 
This is true in architecture generally, but 
especially so in school architecture. It is 
a rare school in our country which has 
been planned within the framework of an 
intelligently developed long range pro- 
gram. Many school buildings give a half 
century of visibility to the fact that the 
facilities needed at a given time were con- 
structed with little thought given to fu- 
ture needs. Lack of long term planning 
is the rule rather than the exception. 


No Grand Design 

Among other reasons, school construc- 
tion is frequently fragmented and un- 
related to any grand design because the 
structure and organization of most school 
boards in the country invite piecemeal 
and uncoordinated responses to localized 
community pressures, The board of edu- 
cation member who engages in long 
range planning, who wishes to purchase 
a school site some years before it is ur- 
gently needed, or is willing to undertake 
new construction of needed classrooms 
before present facilities are hopelessly 
overcrowded is likely to be less success- 
ful at the polls than the one who waits 
for the crisis to develop and then rides 
the comfortable bandwagon of commu- 
nity opinion. Traditionally, new con- 
struction takes place in neighborhoods 
where the pressure is sustained and most 
articulate rather than in terms of the 
over-all needs of the school district, All 
over the United States are school build- 
ings which are mute monuments to the 
fact that school boards and administra- 
tions, excessively sensitive to localized 
and temporary problems, have suc- 
cumbed to pressure instead of acting in 
the public interest. 

Although the school board usually 
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consists of native townspeople and the 
superintendent is a relatively mobile new- 
comer, in practice the superintendent is 
left with the job of studying the past of 
a community, projecting its future, and 
suggesting a solution which makes the 
future bright. School boards character- 
istically are most concerned with the 
present. The superintendent of schools 
may regard his primary function in re- 
gard to building schools to be that of 
programing, that is to say, formulating 
the educational requirements in terms 
that an architect can translate into de- 
signs. But the board of education, if not 
the entire community, will expect him to 
see to it that the community gets a full 
dollar’s value for every dollar spent on 
school construction. It is his duty to make 
certain that the cost of building a new 
school does not place a back-breaking 
burden on the taxpayer. 


The Need for the Beautiful 

Yet it seems to me that most commu- 
nities in this country have the resources 
to build beautiful as well as “functional 
schools” (as though giving young people 
an awareness of the beautiful and the 
ugly were not an important goal of edu- 
cation), and that the relentless search for 
cheaper building materials, the excessive 
preoccupation with square foot costs, 
coupled with a fake aesthetic that tells us 
exposed supports are really more attrac- 
tive because they loudly proclaim their 
function, are unwise and degrading to 
the human spirit. Viewed in the context 
of a society which wastes hundreds of 
millions of dollars in the unnecessary 
annual redesign of automobiles, house- 
hold appliances and the like, much of 
what passes for sound judgment in 
“school building economy” constitutes 
a serious indictment of the values of our 
society. 

Accordingly, I find it difficult to re- 


press my impatience with those who rail 
against any beautiful school as a “palace 
and monument to the school board and 
administration.” Fine stones and metals 
are now widely used in commercial of- 
fices. Even the officers of banks and 
insurance companies who in the past 
avoided any ostentation which might 
give the investor the idea his money was 
being handled carelessly now build their 
offices of beautifully textured marbles. 
One of the most impressive bronze struc- 
tures built in New York City in recent 
years is perhaps a “monument” to our 
colossal consumption of whiskey. We 
have it in our power to expose our young 
people to the spirit-lifting beauty of the 
new metal alloys and the new ceramic 
materials. Yet, in the most affluent society 
the world has ever known, one can still 
find in every community more than a 
few economically comfortable citizens, 
often surprisingly intelligent and articu- 
late, with birdseed hearts, who feel that a 
classroom built of anything better than 
uncovered cinder block is a character 
weakening frill and a step on the road to 
economic disaster. 


Appropriate vs. Realizable. 

Intelligent planning for school con- 
struction includes several distinct phases. 
The first requirement is an analysis of 
community needs, and the formulation of 
appropriate and realizable goals for the 
schools. The traditional literature stresses 
the importance of studying the commu- 
nity’s special needs. What are they? 

Admittedly, the historical and geo- 
graphical setting of a community contains 
many directives for curriculum design. 
But before the school administrator can 
develop a curriculum from the accepted 
goals of the school, and translate the 
school program into educational specifi- 
cations for the architect, he must give 
primary consideration to the people the 


school is going to serve. All too often in 
the past, population characteristics, such 
as social status, ethnic composition, and 
national origin, have played too impor- 
tant a role in determining the curriculum. 
The conventional wisdom holds that 
economically under-advantaged neigh- 
borhoods should be expected to get along 
with poorer schools than the more af- 
fluent neighborhoods. This view, widely 
held but seldom made explicit, deprives 
the school program of one of its major 
purposes—the preparation of young peo- 
ple for happy and productive participa- 
tion, not only in the existing society but 
in what our society ought to be, 

Thirty years ago there were about 
120,000 school districts in the country. 
Today there are about one-fourth that 
number. Like most other states, New 
York still has too many school districts 
and too many chief school administrators. 
For this reason among others, individual 
school districts which have no raison 
@etre spend much time, money and en- 
ergy devising solutions, as individual as 
they are ineffective, to problems of na- 
tionwide and even international signifi- 
cance. Shortly after SputnikI flashed 
across the heavens in 1957, five independ- 
ent school districts in Long Island, 
within a 20 square mile area, devised five 
independent answers to the educational 
challenge posed by the Soviet space satel- 
lite. Today there is not only a New 
Rochelle approach to modern mathe- 
matics, but Pelham and Bronxville ap- 
proaches as well. 

From the purely educational point of 
view, a good deal of the effort spent by 
communities in determining their special 
or unique building needs makes just as 
little sense. If a less economically advan- 
taged community decides that it ought 
not have a swimming pool, this is a deci- 
sion which is probably not in the com- 
munity’s or the nation’s interest. But 
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since school districts are small and one 
small community may have only one- 
third the amount of wealth behind each 
pupil that its more affluent neighbor has, 
it is generally taken for granted that a 
poor community should have a poor edu- 
cational program, and that the child of a 
poorer home should face the double 
jeopardy of poor schooling as well. This 
type of thinking, better fitted to the 
realities of the 19th century than to the 
zoth or 21st, is what lies behind much of 
the local community’s special needs. More 
often than not, the community’s special 
needs have less relation to children’s 
needs than to what the community can 
afford or thinks it can afford for its chil- 
dren. Since local vigor varies markedly, 
many children are permanently disad- 
vantaged by the kind of planning which 
recognizes that the rich are accustomed 
to good things and that the poor ought 
not to expect too much. Up to' now many 
of the shots fired in “the war against 
poverty” have been blanks. The right of 
the poor to remain poor is rarely chal- 
lenged. The idea that any given school 
is a satisfactory answer to the special 
needs of the children in that community 
is often as naive as the notion that the 
amount of attention paid to children’s 
teeth is primarily related to the inci- 
dence of dental decay, rather than to 
parental income and standards. 


Changing Schools and Designs 

It appears evident that any chief school 
administrator who regards his role as 
something more than purely managerial 
has the responsibility for establishing edu- 
cational goals high enough so that the 
community can reach them only by the 
exercise of real effort. The leadership of 
the superintendent can be evaluated by a 
study of where the “appropriate” and 
the “realizable” meet. 

In the next phase the community’s edu- 
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cational goals are embodied in a school 
program. But only rarely does a school 
program begin de novo. Ordinarily, a 
program is a progress and buildings are 
in existence. At the time a new school 
is to be built, almost invariably there is 
recognition of the need for change. De- 
veloping a new school program means 
appraising an existing program, reform- 
ing and revising it to meet today’s needs. 
In practice, the new program is one 
which is pointed to the future and which 
will permit modifications called for to- 
morrow. Since the innovative school su- 
perintendent will attempt to grasp the 
opportunity for curriculum reform which 
lies hidden in every new school building, 
he generally finds himself fighting on two 
fronts simultaneously. The greater his 
courage, the greater the likelihood that 
he will disregard the sage advice “One 
revolution at a time is enough.” While he 
is planning concurrent changes in cur- 
riculum and building design, he will also 
have to deal with his own staff as well as 
the public. 

Any plan calling for real change is 
certain to raise the hackles of the vested 
professional interests as well as the con- 
cern of the informed public. This is true 
not only in suburban communities where 
news about the schools comprises a sig- 
nificant portion of the content of the 
daily newspaper, but even in the largest 
cities. Consider, for example, the recent 
controversy in New York City concern- 
ing the recommendation of New York 
State Education Commissioner Allen’s 
Commission on Human Relations that 
middle schools be established. This threat 
to the existence of the junior high schools 
was immediately attacked by the Junior 
High Schools Principals Association. 
Promptly thereafter, The New York 
Times, in an editorial of May 30, 1964, 
dismissed the principals’ objections as “a 
sentimental commitment to an educa- 


tional movement” and differed sharply 
with the Association’s conclusions that 
during the critical period between late 
childhood and early adolescence young 
people make the best growth in a sepa- 
rate educational and social environment. 

“In basing their judgment on alleged 
agreement by psychological and medical 
authorities,” The Times editorialized, 
“the principals ignore the fact that such 
agreement, if it ever existed at all, has 
long been shattered. Today there is 
stronger support for the belief that the 
isolation of early adolescents, far from 
sheltering them against unwanted influ- 
ences, has aggravated the worst manifes- 
tations of teen-age insecurity.” Illustrat- 
ing the commendable readiness of lay 
citizens in this country to question the 
wisdom of professional educators and to 
challenge our procedures as well as our 
goals, The Times continued, “Education- 
ally, the principals appear equally out of 
date. They cite unnamed ‘educational ex- 
perts’ who ‘agree that the jump from the 
one-room-one-teacher program of the 
elementary school to the many-teacher- 
separate-subjects program of the senior 
high school is too sudden and too diffi- 
cult.’ Yet, the one-teacher elementary 
school program is on the way out in 
many communities, and modern team- 
teaching and elementary school speciali- 
zation are beginning to make their ap- 
pearance in this city’s chronically tardy 
pace of progress.” 


Teachers and Building 

Classroom teachers who in general 
might be expected to be less influenced 
than principals by “the establishment” are 
often surprisingly resistant to the ar- 
chitectural consequences of educational 
change. One would expect enlightened 
self interest to condition teachers favor- 
ably toward school construction, since it 
is well known that those communities 


which have been generous in their sup- 
port of needed school construction have 
as a rule provided the highest salary 
schedules for their faculties and staff. 
Oddly enough, one often finds teachers 
arguing for minimal school construction 
expenditures on the ground that the avail- 
able financial resources should be used 
where they are most needed—teachers’ 
salaries—a point of view supported by 
little more than the old chestnut about an 
ideal school consisting of a teacher, a stu- 
dent and a log. 


Projecting Pupil Populations 

There may be a dozen good arguments 
for constructing a new school building 
or addition. But there is no reason that 
makes as much sense to most people as 
“overcrowding.” It is always possible to 
start an argument as to whether a given 
building is being underutilized, properly 
utilized, or overutilized—even when the 
facts appear to be crystal clear. It is more 
difficult to answer “What will the future 
bring?” or “Perhaps we are now in the 
crest of the wave of population growth, 
and need only wait awhile to find more 
room in our schools.” Since it is impos- 
sible to satisfy these legitimate doubts 
without some study of the community’s 
population characteristics, predicting 
pupil populations is an obvious necessity 
in any comprehensive plan. The citizens 
of New Rochelle, and elsewhere, make 
a sharp distinction between projections 
of population which are depending on 
moving existing children up through the 
grades, and estimates which depend on 
variables which are less easily understood 
and traditionally less accurate. 

Since New Rochelle has approximately 
one thousand children in, say, grade six, 
most citizens are willing to assume that 
there will be one thousand children in 
grade eight two years from now. But 
many other variables are involved. Will a 
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thousand eighth graders give us a senior 
high school class of one thousand four 
years from now, or will dropouts reduce 
that number significantly? How many 
children graduating from the commu- 
nity’s parochial grade schools will trans- 
fer to the more physically as well as ac- 
ademically accessible public high school? 
The diocesan policy concerning the ex- 
penditures to be made for Catholic high 
schools in Westchester may have a sig- 
nificant influence on our estimates. 

What effect will the school integration 
movement in New York City have on 
population growth in the surrounding 
suburban countries? The flight to the 
suburbs is no secret. Middle class white 
parents and mobile Negroes are both 
moving outward in search of better en- 
vironments and “better schools,” 

New Rochelle has had Negro residents 
almost since its founding in 1688. Its Ne- 
gro population today, 18 per cent, is 
almost identically what it was 200 years 
ago when the community was agrarian 
and its Negro residents were slaves. But 
there are other Westchester communities : 
which have welcomed Negroes far less 
warmly. Ordinarily, school sites are lo- 
cated near the center of attendance areas; 
but current problems of residential hous- 
ing and school location may require that 
schools be located close to the black/ 
white front rather than at the heart of 
either group’s particular neighborhood. 

New Rochelle was a community of 
one-family homes for many years. To- 
day, despite the tight zoning, high rise 
apartments are being built in various 
parts of the city. Estimates concerning 
“saturation” and “available land” will all 
have to be revised. Simple as it is to say 
that one must study the variables affect- 
ing enrollments within a school system, 
it is very difficult to identify these vari- 
ables and assess their effect on the total 
pupil population of the city. 
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Even the brightest and most imagina- 
tive school leaders need the help of lay 
people when they attempt to predict the 
rate at which different neighborhoods 
will grow or decline. People who are 
familiar with a community because of 
living in it for a long time can contribute 
much when it comes to long-term plan- 
ning. 


The New Rochelle Story 

A consideration of recent efforts made 
by the New Rochelle school board and 
administration may suggest a number of 
helpful practices, if not principles, relat- 
ing to grade organization of a school 
system facing contemporary challenges. 
Changes had to be made in the pattern of 
grade organization in order to provide 
higher quality education at a lower cost. 
At the same time, a three year secondary 
school, which had been largely college 
preparatory in character, had to be con- 
verted to a comprehensive four year high 
school. Both problems, needless to say, 
touched immediately upon matters of 
plant design. 

In May, 1963, the Board of Education 
released a report entitled A Comprehen- 
sive Plan for Educational Excellence, 
which embodied the Board’s thinking 
about the problems confronting the dis- 
trict and the need to secure assistance 
from official and non-official sources. The 
community’s responses were invited so 
that the final plan might incorporate “the 
best thinking of all the citizens in the 
district.” 

New Rochelle had just emerged from 
a community crisis involving integration. 
For many years the city had enjoyed the 
reputation of having one of the nation’s 
finest school systems; and suddenly it be- 
came widely known as the first Northern 
city from which a school segregation case 
was brought to the Supreme Court. Not 
surprisingly, the community was torn by 


conflict. The mass media had dubbed it 
with the undeserved epithet, “Little Rock 
of the North.” Real estate values had 
fallen, along with the school system's 
prestige. 

Soon after the crisis broke, the Lincoln 
School was razed, and its predominantly 
Negro population was assigned to schools 
in a manner designed to avoid resentment 
as well as racial imbalance or the creation 
of new “de facto segregated” schools. 
New Rochelle learned, through painful 
experience, that the community’s single 
and consequently integrated high school 
should remain that way. 

Among the seven recommendations 
made by the Comprehensive Plan was one 
proposing that the district change from 
a 6-3-3 grade organization to a 5-3-4 ar- 
rangment, with the elementary schools 
enrolling grades x-5, the intermediate 
schools enrolling 6-8, and the senior high 
schools grades 9-12. To effectuate this 
change in September, 1964, grades 9-12 
had to go on double session and remain so 
until the high school additions were com- 
pleted. 

It was also proposed that New Ro- 
chelle High School be transformed into 
an enlarged comprehensive school em- 
bodying the most advanced concepts in 
secondary school plant and program. In 
1963-64 that High School was seriously 
overcrowded, with 2700 students in a 
school built to hold 2260. The school 
board was inclined to move rapidly to- 
wards expansion; but the climate of the 
community indicated that painstaking re- 
search and long-term planning were nec- 
essary. Three years before, an addition 
had been built for the high school which 
had cost the taxpayers $3,000,000; but it 
was overutilized as soon as it was com- 
pleted, 

Moreover, there was widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the appearance of the 
new addition, the building of which had 


required the partial filling in of the twin 
Huguenot Lakes which lay in front of 
the main structure and had helped make 
it the pride of the community as well as 
one of the most attractive school build- 
ings in the state. Aesthetic and historic 
considerations were as important to many 
citizens as the financial cost of maintain- 
ing a natural landmark or the cost of 
acquiring more school land by condem- 
nation; and consternation was caused by 
the apparent destruction of a beautiful 
site. 


Explanation and Appeal 

In 1964 the argument had become even 
more heated, because a number of citi- 
zens believed that additions to and ex- 
pansion of the high school were “prima- 
rily designed to integrate New Rochelle” 
rather than to provide enough space for 
an improved educational program for all 
the youth of the community. A working 
paper called Grade Reorganization for 
the New Rochelle Public Schools was 
prepared to answer certain provocative 
questions raised by individual members 
of the Board of Education. Four specific 
studies were summarized: investigations 
made by the local staff, by State Educa- 
tion Department consultants, and by an 
architectural firm retained by the Board 
of Education. The topics included: the 
historical perspective for grade reorgani- 
zation; the motivation for grade reor- 
ganization; the educational rationale for 
the middle school; the rationale for the 
four year high school. 

This document, reviewing the four 
grade reorganizations which had taken 
place in the 2oth century in New Ro- 
chelle, clearly demonstrates the complex 
connections between problems of plant 
design and the variables associated with 
population changes, changes in philo- 
sophic approach, and the great move- 
ments of social and political transforma- 
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tion. It is, therefore, in some sense an 
exemplary document which sheds light 
on a predicament involving many more 
communities than New Rochelle. 

Those responsible for defining future 
educational specifications are in the 
strange position of attempting to fuse the 
real and the ideal. Those (like the writer 
of this paper) who are committed to the 
innovative principle cannot engage in 
blue sky planning but must ground their 
adventuresome inclinations in facts like 
the ones detailed below. Can one dream 
and build simultaneously? There are the 
facts of history and the facts of taxation 
and the facts of economic change. But 
the problem of design remains. 


The Thrust of Our Century 

Prior to 1926, New Rochelle had one 
four-year high school, built in 1906, and 
called the High School, a Central Junior 
High School, and the Albert Leonard 
School; and this 8-4 division remained in 
effect until 1926, although, as early as 
1914, Dr. Albert Leonard, Superintendent 
of Schools, urged the adoption of a 6-3-3 
organization to allow for both a junior 
and a senior high school program. The 
total enrollment between 1896 and 1926 
increased from 2,351 to 8,621 students, 
and the enrollment in grades 9-12 in- 
creased from 92 to 1,604 students. 

Due to the increasing school popula- 
tion, there was an extensive school build- 
ing program in New Rochelle in the 
1920s, and New Rochelle High School 
was built in 1926. Grade organization be- 
tween 1926-1928 was in a period of tran- 
sition. By 1928, however, New Rochelle 
had four secondary school buildings: 
three junior high schools known as Isaac 
E. Young Junior High School, Columbus 
Junior High School, and Central Junior 
High School; and New Rochelle High 
School. The transition from 8-4 to 6-3-3 
grade organization was complete. 
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The 6-3-3 plan remained in force from 
1928 to 1940, while pupil enrollments in- 
creased from 8,836 to 9,726. The second- 
ary school population in grades 7-12 was 
at its peak in the 1939-1940 period. In 
brief, the change-over to 7-5 from 6-3-3 
had three purposes: (1) to give south 
New Rochelle a senior high school, (2) 
to provide the city with a vocational and 
technical high school, and (3) to handle 
the school distribution problem most 
economically. The third reason was the 
most important of all. To relieve the strain 
on the secondary schools, the seventh 
grades were returned to the elementary 
schools. When the reorganization was 
completed in 1940, New Rochelle had 
three secondary school buildings: Isaac 
E. Young, encompassing grades 7-12; 
New Rochelle High School, encompass- 
ing grades 7-12; and the Albert Leonard 
Junior High School, converted to a 
three-year vocational and technical school 
for grades 10, 11, and 12, 

The third reorganization took place in 
1949, and exists to date. Between 1940 
and 1949, when the 7-5 organization was 
in effect, the total enrollment dropped 
from 9,726 to 7,699. At the very time 
that enrollments were lowest in the sec- 
ondary grades, they burgeoned in the 
elementary grades. Due to serious over- 
crowding in the elementary schools and 
due, also, to the limited success of a 
purely vocational high school, the school 
district reverted to a 6- 3-3 System in 1949. 
In 1949, there were three secondary 
school buildings: New Rochelle High 
School, and Isaac E. Young and Albert 
Leonard Junior High Schools. Between 
1949 and 1964, the total enrollment in- 
creased from 7,699 to 12,116 and addi- 
tions were made to Isaac E. Young Junior 
High and to New Rochelle High School, 
and a new Albert Leonard Junior High 
School was built; however, the same 
6-3-3 grade organization exists to this 


time. In summary, the changes in grade 
organization since the turn of the century 
were due to (1) overcrowding, some- 
times in the elementary schools, some- 
times in the secondary schools, and (2) 
to changes in educational needs and phi- 
losophy. Overcrowding was the primary 
motivation for change. Nonetheless, 
when changes were made, they reflected 
the educational thinking of the time. It 
is significant that the final change was 
made to institute a comprehensive high 
school. 


The Meaning of Necessity 


The New Rochelle experience indi- 
cates that perhaps the simplest and most 
effective way to make educational in- 
novation acceptable to the less adventure- 
some members of the community (I am 
including professional staff members as 
well as interested lay persons and civic 
organizations) is to demonstrate the his- 
torical necessity of educational change 
and its architectural consequences. In 
school architecture, as elsewhere, what is 
past is prologue. 

Important as the specific needs of New 
Rochelle may be, they must still continue 
to be viewed in the larger context. Sev- 
eral days before the publication of Grade 
Reorganization for the New Rochelle 
Public Schools, two studies of great sig- 
nificance for the planning of the new 
addition to New Rochelle High were re- 
leased. The first, a report entitled Man, 
Education and Work, was prepared by 
Dr. Grant Venn for the American Coun- 
cil on Education. Dr. Venn, a former 
school administrator and worker for the 


Peace Corps, charged that, largely as a, 


result of our distorted status system, 
American schools are designed to serve 
the aims and interests of college prepara- 
tory students and continue to neglect the 
majority of youth, At a time when the 
nation has job openings for four million 


skilled workers, almost five million per- 
Sons are unemployed. Part of the blame 
for this paradoxical state of affairs must 
be placed on the unwholesome and inap- 
propriate prestige accorded the college 
preparatory course in schools which con- 
centrate attention on the minority of 
students who complete college and over- 
look the majority who either drop out of 
high school, do not enter college or, if 
they begin, fail to graduate and are 
thrown into our technological society un- 
equipped to earn a living. 

The great number of our young peo- 
ple who leave our college-dominated 
schools should be called “push-outs” 
rather than “drop-outs,” since they are 
victims of an educational system geared 
to someone else’s college degree rather 
than their own needs for vocational com- 
petence. By 1970, the report estimates, 
the technical, highly skilled occupations 
will account for more than ṣo per cent of 
all job openings. In order to provide two 
technicians for every scientist and engi- 
neer, 200,000 technicians would have to 
be graduated annually. Currently, no 
more than 50,000 technicians are entering 
the scientific and technological fields an- 
nually. If the American educational sys- 
tem were to increase by 300 per cent its 
present output of technically trained sup- 
port personnel for the science and engi- 
neering fields, it would barely meet the 
minimum goal of 100,000 technicians an- 
nually, 

The second study of far reaching im- 
portance for the nation‘s school systems, 
and of immediate practical application in 
connection with our planning for New 
Rochelle High School, was Norman Har- 
ris’ Technical Education in the Junior 
College. This report corroborated the 
findings of the American Council on 
Education study. 

Although financed and published by 
associations primarily concerned with 
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higher education, both studies pointed 
clearly to the urgent need for a very 
substantial increase in vocational educa- 
tion at the high school level. At the pre- 
sent time, only one New Rochelle High 
School graduate in 12 has completed a 
vocational program. This does not mean 
that all the others are college bound. 
Some 19 per cent of our June 1964 grad- 
uating class completed the general pro- 
gram, a course of studies lacking the 
scope and sequential character of the 
other programs. The general program 
presumably prepares our young people 
for effective citizenship and provides the 
general knowledge and attitudes required 
in the world of work. But there is much 
dissatisfaction with this program. At the 
Mayor’s Conference on Youth last May, 
the young people themselves described 
the general program as “a watered down 
college prep program which does not 
prepare us for either work or college,” 
a judgment which in part may be ascribed 
to the harshness of youth, but which 
many members of the New Rochelle 
School staff were willing to admit was 
not too far from the truth. 

Throughout the United States, only 
one high school graduate in twenty has 
completed a vocational program, many of 
these in agriculture where the outlook for 
continuous employment seems less than 
bright. Up-to-date vocational programs 
are vitally needed in New Rochelle and 
the rest of the country. But the new pro- 
grams must not be limited to the tradi- 
tional offerings. Fortunately, legislation 
recently enacted by the Congress will 
permit planning for vocational education 
programs freed from the rigid constraints 
of the conventional Smith-Hughes design. 

Let us now look ahead into the future 
and assume that the New Rochelle School 
board and administration have won the 
consent of the community for the con- 
struction of high school additions which 
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will transform the existing facility into 
a comprehensive four year high school 
serving all young people of high school 
age without overcrowding and providing 
a broad program of vocational and tech- 
nical offerings in addition to the college 
preparatory course. Although these are 
the reasons which are likely to move a 
majority of the electorate to pass a ref- 
erendum which will increase the taxes 
they are to pay, the opportunity now 
exisits to provide the architectural frame- 
work for a number of desirable innova- 
tions. If the new New Rochelle High 
School complex is to be a modern school, 
it should in so far as possible make provi- 
sion for educational and architectural 
trends which seem most promising. 


Some promising trends. 

The High Schools 1962 report of 
the Educational Facilities Laboratories 
pointed out that no new school embodied 
all of the changes that are occurring. 
Since the present New Rochelle High 
School already represents a $9 million in- 
vestment in building and contents, radi- 
cal changes can be made in selected areas 
only. Consequently, our high school will 
continue to use most of its space in a 
conventional manner, and the more novel 
approaches will have to be designed into 
the new additions, Just as a century-old 
home can be made much more comfort- 
able by modernizing the kitchen and 
bathrooms, so the additions to the high 
school will embody those functions in 
which the greatest progress in architec- 
tural technology has taken place. 

Team teaching will be expanded so 
that a greater number of teachers can of- 
fer more individualized instruction. The 
spaces should permit the administration 
to provide teachers with a greater variety 
of teaching tasks. Individual differences 
among teachers will be used to encourage 
the development of special talents. Re- 


organizing the teaching staff and the stu- 
dent body into large and small groups 
will require adaptable spaces and walls 
which can be changed with a minimum 
of effort and expense. 

Since a greater amount of self instruc- 
tion will take place, space for independ- 
ent study will be required in many places 
throughout the complex. The library will 
be seen as the main resource center and 
will contain many different materials in 
addition to books. 

New Rochelle High School will be a 
large school, and so provisions will be 
made for preserving informal and inti- 
mate relationships between individual 
pupils and their classmates, and between 
the student and the instructional and 
guidance staff. 

The physical structure of the high 
school will reflect our expectation that 
the facility will be used more hours per 
day and more days per year in the future. 
The entire complex will be viewed as a 
cultural center of the community. 

Ease of operation and maintenance will 
not be overlooked, but primary consider- 
ation will be given to the fact that the 
school facility should enhance rather 
than impair the educational growth of 
our students. 

Flexibility and adaptability will receive 


greater consideration than permanence. 
In so far as possible the structure should 
be designed to make possible “instant fa- 
cilities.” 

The surest test of the educational aspi- 
rations the citizens of New Rochelle have 
for their children will be found in the 
kind of high school they decide to build 
in the months ahead. How many of the 
innovations enumerated above will be 
provided for? Just as the school budget 
properly conceived and developed is the 
clearest statement of the community’s 
educational philosophy, so architecture 
reflects the forces and the ideas of the 
community at some point in time. The 
largest architectural achievements of the 
ancient Romans were the amphitheaters 
in which men and beasts fought and died. 
Standing in the Colosseum some time ago, 
I marveled at the fact that so great an 
architectural conception had been used 
by the ancient Romans for so ignoble a 
purpose. Today the public school, which, 
along with the home and church, stands 
as the most civilizing of all social insti- 
tutions, expresses the human heart’s desire 
that life may become more humane and 
more fulfilling. The school as a temple of 
the human spirit deserves the beautiful 
physical embodiment that man’s mind 
can envision and his hands fashion. 
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Vantage Points on Education 


Our FAMILIAR INSTITUTIONS . . . are chang- 
ing so rapidly and constantly that the 
change is becoming more familiar now than 
the institutions. The change is the new 
reality. We are entering an era of what 
might aptly be called ‘Social Heraclitean- 
ism’. The challenge to education is clear and 
staggering. Teachers who have been brought 
up to cherish the stable must take the chil- 
dren of parents who have been brought up 
to cherish the stable and try to teach these 
children that the stable, the unchanging, is 
unreal, constraining, a false goal, and that 
they will survive in an age of change only 
to the degree that they become familiar 
with change, feel comfortable with it, un- 
derstand it, master it, and control it. 
Emmanuet G. Mestueng, “On 
Understanding Change: The 
Harvard University Program on 
Technology and Society,” in 
“Technology and Culture,” 
Spring, 1965, Vol. VI, No. 2. 


Taere 1s, presumably, no special reason why 
a society in which males are dominant in 
family relations is to be preferred to a 
matriarchal arrangement. However, it is 
clearly a disadvantage for a minority group 
to be operating on one principle while the 
great majority of the population, and the 
one with the most advantages to begin with, 
is operating on another, 

D. P. Moynman, “The Negro 

Family: The Case for National 

Action,” Department of Labor. 


Nor UNDERSTANDING ENTIRELY, one may 
either accept or oppose the student move- 
ment. Perhaps one can defend certain 
boundaries against it, What one cannot do 
—and this one faculty group after another 
has learned with considerable cost—is to bar- 
gain or compromise. Essentially, the move- 
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ment is absolutist. It is therefore very hard 
to fit into the habits or structure of our 
campus institutions, based, like all our insti- 
tutions, on consensus or compromise. 


What remains in doubt is not the existence 
of the student movement, although it will 
continue to have its ups and downs, or its 
militance, although this too will wax and 
wane. It is rather its direction. Having won 
nearly everything it could ask in terms of 
campus free speech, will the movement turn 
its energies once more completely outward 
into Civil Rights or some other major cause, 
or inward into further university revolt? 
Some leaders call for the ‘Free University’, 
a new kind of academic community with- 
out grades and rules, in which students 
share in all academic decisions. In Berkeley, 
moreover, faculty and administration have 
been so shaken that it is not clear that 
either has the moral authority or the will 
to draw clear lines and defend them if nec- 
essary, Like modern parents, deans and pro- 
fessors find it easy to sympathize with re- 
volt, very hard to act their traditional 
roles. 
Henry F. May, The Student 
Movement: Some Impressions at 
Berkeley, in “The American 
Scholar,” Summer, 1965. 


Tue ROOT PROBLEM is that our universities 
are in their nature but ill-prepared and ill- 
equipped to cope with so much potential 
alienation and disaffection on campus, partly 
because it has never been necessary before, 
partly because of their profound commit- 
ment to order, partly because they are just 
too busy doing other things, partly because 
of an unresolved but deep ambivalence of 
their own regarding the amount of influence 
they should properly exert upon student 
life and conduct, but mainly, I think, be- 
cause the same broad trends which in the 


society at large bave revolutionized the 
value and extent of college-going, bave also 
brought great new pressures and expecta- 
tions to the university. These bave increased 
its own institutional anxieties and have, in 
addition, beightened the natural barriers 
and widened even incipient earlier gaps be- 
tween students and staff. 
Paut S. Denise, The Prophetic 
Microcosm and the Para-Curric- 
ulum, “Yankee Student Opin- 
ion,” February, 1965. 


THERE 1s LITTLE DOUBT that a fundamental 
shift in the basis of social power is taking 
place, comparable in significance to the 
shift from land to capital that characterized 
the emergence of capitalism from feudalism. 


Knowledge bas always been called power, 
but previous references to the maxim bave 
had more the ring of a funereal consolation 
than a statement of fact. It was like inscrib- 
ing the tomb of a martyred writer with, 
‘The pen is mighter than the sword: Be of 
good cheer, Master Ridley, and we shall 
this day light a torch’... background music 
for a sixteenth century public burning. 
Knowledge—bureaucratic and computerized 
Establishment science—is rapidly displacing 
capital as the scarce resource over which 
society’s power struggles waged. 
Harvey Wueeter, “The Resto- 
ration of Politics,’ an Occa- 
sional Paper from the Center 
for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions. 
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MARY ALICE WHITE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Little red schoolhouse 
and little white clinic 


THE VALUES ADVOCATED by the mental 
health movement in the school setting 
often conflict with educational values. It 
would be fair to say that the mental 
health movement has revered warmth of 
feeling; spontaneity; insight; a high in- 
terest in others, particularly peers; the 
ability to communicate, especially one’s 
feelings; warm parents; freedom to ex- 
ercise judgment; warm teachers, and dem- 
ocratic classrooms, The same movement 
has been against: being compulsive; com- 
petitive striving; intellectualism; being 
either thing or achievement oriented; be- 
ing emotionally unresponsive, as well as 
being angry or passionate; being a loner; 
not confiding in others; teachers who are 
curriculum-oriented; the regimentation 
of school life; group tests; red tape; and 
vice-principals in charge of discipline. 
Many of these are precisely the values 
revered by educators committed to the 
“cognitive” cause. 

The purpose of this paper is to eval- 
uate some of the theories and evidence 
relevant to proposals made by a move- 
ment much concerned with strengthening 
mental health in childhood—and there- 
fore drawn increasingly toward our 
schools. It is also my purpose to point 
out certain dilemmas which arise when 
I contemplate broadened mental health 
programs in the schools. 
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Views and Biases 


Let me define my points of view to- 
ward mental health and education, so that 
my biases will be clear. I start with the 
conviction that mental illness is tragic, 
and that its incidence should be reduced 
by whatever humanitarian methods are 
available or can be invented. Whatever 
similar means can be demonstrated to in- 
crease mental health is another goal. At 
the same time, I am committed to the 
importance of education in our public 
schools, by which I mean essentially the 
acquisition of knowledge and of cogni- 
tive skills. This is not to say that educa- 
tion should not include many other 
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Professor White is a psychologist with a rare 
Sensitivity to certain ambiguities within the 
schools. Here she opens up a series of questions 
having to do with what is meant by school 
maladjustment, mental illness, and lack of suc- 
cess—questions given renewed pertinence by 
the advance of the mental health movement 
towards the schools. Writing of the difference 
between the psychiatric model of human per- 
sonality and the educational model (or between 
“the little white clinic syndrome” and “the little 
ted schoolhouse syndrome”), she presents a 
classic dilemma to practitioners on both sides. 
Which set of values shall we choose? 

(This paper, in a somewhat different form, was 
presented at a meeting of the Fifth Institute on 
Preventive Psychiatry in May, 1965, the Pro- 
ceedings of which to be published by the Uni- 
versity of lowa (in press). The Institute bas 
kindly given its permission for this publication.) 


things. I simply mean that no impairment 
should take place in the acquisition of 
knowledge and of cognitive skills as the 
result of other goals. A final bias of mine, 
probably the most influential, is that I 
am addicted to evidence as the basis for 
judgments. 

Therefore, if we are to propose mental 
health programs, or accept them, I would 
suggest we weigh the evidence we have. 
The literature on mental illness is huge; 
the literature on mental health, minute. 
There are enormous holes in our knowl- 
edge, a lack of good longitudinal studies, 
an inability to find good measures of 
either mental health or of illness. What 
is known at the present time about the 
prevalence of mental illness? 

The evidence to date suggests a strong 
negative relationship between the inci- 
dence of adult mental illness and socio- 
economic status in both the United States 
and Great Britain. Since socioeconomic 
status, or SES, is positively related to in- 
telligence, the corollary must be added 
that mental illness and intelligence may 
also be negatively related. To be more 
precise, several studies (3, 4, 7, 8, 23) sug- 
gest that the lower the social class, the 
higher the prevalency rates of mental ill- 
ness, particularly the psychoses, and most 
particularly schizophrenia. Quite an ar- 
gument goes on in the literature as to 
whether the environmental conditions of 
the lower class produce these results, or 
whether mentally ill adults drift down the 
class structure as a consequence of their 
illness. Pasamanick (77) has published 
several studies suggesting that poor health 
care and nutrition in lower SES mothers 
result in complications of pregnancy, 
which, in turn, lead to subtle neurological 
deficits in their children which are re- 
lated to school maladjustment. There is, 
too, the old argument that the heredity 
and constitution of lower class members 
are somehow inadequate, physiologically 


and mentally, resulting in inadequate cop- 
ing behavior. This latter interpretation 
was strongly suggested by Langner & 
Michael (8) who failed to find more 
stresses in their lower class adults, but did 
find that they used less socially appro- 
priate coping mechanisms in this class as 
compared with the higher classes, 


Problems of Method 


There are, of course, terrible method- 
ological problems here that make the 
most ardent student of epidemiological 
data shrink from forming firm opinions. 
Who gets labelled mentally ill, by whom, 
and against what criteria? This is such a 
disturbing question that there are times 
when one wonders if the diagnosis of 
mental illness is just another social class 
judgment. It would not be surprising, if 
this were so, that more of such judg- 
ments are applied to those lower in the 
social order by those who are higher. 

Nevertheless, such studies provoke the 
question as to whether there are some 
conditions in childhood which disfavor 
the children of lower SES and might lead 
to the association of mental illness with 
social class in adults. It is quite clear to- 
day that one of these possible conditions 
is education itself. 

Let us look briefly at what we know 
about the epidemiology of mental illness 
in children. As we do, let us bear in mind 
that mental illness in children is judged 
quite differently than it is in adults. It is 
essential to remember that children rarely 
seek help for emotional disturbance on 
their own. They are brought or referred 
by an adult who has made the decision. 
This adult is quite likely to be a member 
of the school staff, and increasingly so as 
our mental health programs expand in the 
schools. Further, children are not usually 
judged mentally ill by the types of be- 
haviors used as criteria for adult mental 
illness. An adult, for example, has a num- 
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ber of choices about his job, his neigh- 
borhood, and the sub-culture to which 
he belongs. He can choose, unless he lives 
in a ghetto and is impoverished, to seek 
out that sub-culture which is most har- 
monious to him. For a child, there is es- 
sentially one set of norms for all, and 
these are school norms. True, schools 
vary in their criteria of acceptable be- 
havior, but not, I believe, to the extent 
that they do for adult sub-cultures, An- 
other point for us to remember is the 
peculiar nature of the school. A child is 
not only asked to behave according to 
certain school standards; he is also asked 
to learn. We do not judge mental illness 
in adults by their rate of learning. 


School-Oriented Criteria 

What I am Suggesting is that studies 
of mental illness in children are a very 
different matter than those for adults, be- 
cause the criteria applied are very largely 
school-oriented criteria—more uniform 
and more involved with learning than 
they are for adults. The difference in the 
criteria used for determining mental ill- 
ness in children may therefore produce 
differences in rates which are a function 
of these criteria. In addidtion, we have 
the problem of age changes, so that chil- 
dren present more developmental differ- 
ences than do adults; and even here, there 
are sex differences in these developmental 
stages. 

With all these reservations in mind, 
what do we know about the spectrum 
of mental illness in children? First, diag- 
noses of severe mental illness are quite 
tare. In out-patient clinics, the rate for 
diagnosed schizophrenia in childhood is 
as rare as ọ per 100,000 for boys, and 
3 per 100,000 for girls (20), compared 
with adult rates of 34 per 100,000. Yet 
we find that the total rate of all out- 
patient treatment for children is 16% 
higher than that for adults; that there is 
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a peak for boys between 9 and 14 years, 
and between 14 and 16 for girls; and at 
every age, there are almost twice as many 
boys admitted as girls. This sex differen- 
tial equalizes after about 18 years of age. 
Curiously, not only are boys referred 
twice as often as girls for all mental ill- 
nesses, but boys are seen within the school 
environment as having two to three times 
as many problems of all kinds over girls: 
reading, speech, behavior problems, vi- 
sion, language disorders, and emotional 
problems (7). 

When one searches for studies of the 
variables associated with diagnosed men- 
tal illness in children, we find a good deal 
of information about the variables related 
to school maladjustment, but little about 
mental illness in children as defined by 
admission to a mental health facility. 


Institutionalized Children 

One of the few studies in this area is 
that by Bloch & Behrens (2) which makes 
somber reading. These authors studied 
the characteristics of some 960 children 
referred to residential treatment centers 
in New York State in 1956. These centers 
were designed to treat severely disturbed 
children in a residential setting. Among 
the mental health professions, such chil- 
dren are usually considered to be men- 
tally ill. The authors found that the de- 
mographic characteristics of this group 
were as follows: The ratio of boys to 
girls was 5:1; their families were unstable, 
riddled with pathology, poorly edu- 
cated, and subsisting on a marginal in- 
come, often with public assistance. Less 
than one quarter of these children had 
lived only in their natural homes; forty 
per cent had lived in four or more homes 
or institutions and been in touch with a 
variety of social agencies which, early in 
the children’s lives, had diagnosed, re- 
diagnosed, referred, and placed them, 
without giving them anything we would 


term treatment. Finally, “most of these 
children first expressed their difficulties 
in school and were referred to agencies 
or professional persons for this reason. . .. 
Behavorial difficulties in school were re- 
ported for 65% of these children; 52% 
had learning difficulties; 34% had reading 
problems; and 30% were excessively 
truant.” 

We can dismiss this study as dealing 
with a collection of society’s orphans; 
but it is a little hard to do so when we 
realize that, whether such children should 
be labelled as mentally ill or not, they 
are the ones being treated for mental ill- 
ness. By the criteria used in epidemiol- 
ogical research, they form part of the 
population treated as though they were 
mentally ill. We are justified, therefore, 
in taking note of their low socioeconomic 
status and all the other familiar charac- 
teristics of those whom we term the cul- 
turally deprived. Unfortunately, no intel- 
ligence data was reported, but a likely 
guess is that it was below average for the 
group as a whole. 

This study suggests the possibility that 
institutionalized mental illness in children 
may be like that of adults in its negative 
relationship to social class, and possibly 
to intelligence. Unfortunately, we have 
no comparable data on which to evaluate 
such an important hypothesis. 


School Maladjustment 

Let us turn now to the data concerning 
school maladjustment in children. The 
distinction between mental illness and 
school maladjustment in children is a 
fuzzy one, but they are not synonymous. 
From school maladjustment comes a sub- 
population of referrals to private prac- 
titioners and agencies, from which some 
children are placed in mental hospitals 
and in residential treatment centers, But 
not all school maladjustment is referred, 
and not all is institutionalized. 


We have two major methodological 
problems here. First, who is making the 
Judgment of emotional disturbance and 
how qualified are the judges? Second, 
not all school maladjustment is in the 
area of what we label mental illness. A 
lot of behavior which is seen as undesir- 
able by the school is more likely to be 
classified as deviant, predelinquent, act- 
ing out, antisocial, or sociopathic. If such 
children are referred, they may be han- 
dled as either mentally ill or delinquent, 
with a confusing and sometimes over- 
lapping type of placement or treatment. 
The distinction between a child who is 
primarily emotionally disturbed and act- 
ing out, and one who is delinquent with 
an accompanying emotional disturbance, 
is probably a distinction created by the 
nature of his immediate acts which have 
led him either to a mental health agency 
or to a law enforcing agency. 

This may seem a trivial point; but it 
is not, if we are interested in understand- 
ing more about school maladjustment in 
children. Some of the children seen as 
school maladjusted may turn up later, 
as adults, in two quite different locations 
in society—jail, or the mental hospital. 
Unfortunately, adult studies of mental 
illness rarely take this into account, for 
the criminal and the insane are treated 
as separate populations. Again, however, 
we need to remember that children are 
very different from adults in that they are 
a reservoir of many things which they 
may become as adults—dead, physically 
ill, mentally ill, soldiers of fortune, alco- 
holics, criminals, expatriates, successful, 
happy, unhappy, productive, or forgot- 
ten. Children disappear into varied sub- 
populations as adults and become very 
hard to locate and count. One of these— 
the deviant sub-population—may show 
a possible relationship between what we 
call school maladjustment and adult anti- 
social or criminal lives. If we restrict our- 
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selves only to adult mental illness, we 
may be missing a significant point about 
the potential predictability of childhood 
difficulties. 

In the studies of school maladjustment, 
then, the evidence says to me that the 
ability to adjust to school—that is, the 
ability to learn; to produce; to pass to the 
next grade; to be liked by one’s peers; to 
achieve on achievement tests; to be con- 
sidered well adjusted by one’s teachers; 
to go on to further education—is posi- 
tively related to the social class of the 
child’s family and to the child’s tested 
intelligence. The inability to adjust to 
school—which means the poor learner, 
the poor reader, the behavior problem, 
the truant, the drop-out, the discipline 
problem, the emotionally disturbed, the 
peer rejected, the child referred by the 
classroom teacher for school maladjust- 
ment—is associated much more fre- 
quently with the child whose family is 
of lower social class status and the child 
with lower tested intelligence (25). 

There is a third variable here, that of 
sex, which some of us think has an un- 
known but not constant relationship with 
social class and IQ. Boys are poorer 
school achievers than girls up to some 
point in high school. Boys from the lower 
class seem more severely handicapped 
than are such girls in their ability to make 
a good school adjustment, so sex may be 
a third interacting variable here whose 
role’ in combination with SES and IQ 
we do not yet understand. One possible 
explanation for this phenomenon is that 
of the physiological vulnerability of the 
male sex to what may be the neurological 
hazards of lower class reproduction. An- 
other may be the poorer language ability 
of boys, which, added to the deficit of 
SES and 1Q, may make school much 
harder sledding for a boy as compared 
with his sister. Other theories have em- 
phasized the complacent behavior of girls, 
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the bias of female teachers, and differ- 
ences in expected sex roles. 


Seeds of Illness 


At this point we might ask: But isn’t 
the term school maladjustment a decep- 
tive term? Since it obviously involves 
educational achievement, we know that 
intelligence will play a major role, and 
we know intelligence and social class are 
positively correlated. But what has school 
maladjustment to do with adult mental 
illness, or mental health? 

O’Neal and Robins (74) have done a 
series of interesting follow-up studies on 
children who were seen in an out-patient 
clinic in the 1920s. Their findings for 
their control group are particularly rele- 
vent here. As controls, they picked chil- 
dren who were matched with their ex- 
perimental subjects for sex, race, age, 
residence and IQ. In addition, the control 
group had to be making a normal adjust- 
ment in school. Normal adjustment meant 
they had no extensive school absences, 
had not repeated a grade, had no re- 
corded disciplinary actions, and had an 
IQ of 80 or better. What surprised the 
authors in their follow-up thirty years 
later was the striking amount of mental 
health in this control group. On the other 
hand, the experimental subjects, who had 
been seen at the mental health clinic, 
showed a high proportion of adult socio- 
paths and of adult mental: illness. This 
suggests that a reasonably good school 
adjustment may have some positive rela- 
tionship to later adult adjustment. 

One of their later studies (78) bears 
on the earlier question raised about school 
maladjustment and later deviant behavior. 
When the authors followed up the group 
of children at the clinic who had been 
antisocial, they found that these children, 
as adults, had moved down the occupa- 
tional ladder from the occupational posi- 
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tion held by their fathers. This drift hy- 
pothesis, mentioned in relation to mental 
illness, now appears connected to deviant 
behavior. Does this suggest the possibility 
that both adult mental illness and deviance 
follow a similar downward course, and 
that both may arise in the children’s pop- 
ulation of what we call school malad- 
justment? Roff (79) has reported another 
possible relationship between school ad- 
justment and adult deviance. He found 
that reliable predictions could be made 
about bad conduct in service based on 
school reports of children who were 
mean, disliked by their classmates, and 
antagonizing to other pupils. 

An even more interesting addition to 
the relationship between adult and school 
adjustment is the massive longitudinal 
Nobles County study, The major con- 
clusion was that few predictions of later 
adjustment held up, except that of intel- 
ligence. A more detailed examination of 
those later deemed delinquent, outstand- 
ing, or emotionally disturbed, showed IQ 
and SES to be the best predictors. Un- 
fortunately, the follow-up period re- 
ported was only four years, meaning that 
the oldest school child in their original 
study was only about 20 years of age. 
This is really not a measure of adult ad- 
justment, but of extended school adjust- 
ment. However, it is interesting to note 
that SES and IQ were predictors of three 
things: outstanding adjustment, which 
was really outstanding college achieve- 
ment; emotional disturbance as identified 
by community agencies; and delinquency 
as defined by court records. This is quite 
similar to Havighurst’s (6) findings in 
River City. 

Is it true, then, that low IQ and SES 
both contribute to emotional disturbance 
and to delinquency? (An even sharper 
question is: Are they really different so- 
cial disorders? ) 


Schools as Classifiers 


So much then for some glimpses into 
the little we know about mental illness 
in children. If a relationship exists be- 
tween mental health and school adjust- 
ment, and it seems as though it well 
might, then it may simply be a function 
of the school as a public institution. Since 
almost all children attend school for ten 
years or more, it is hardly surprising that 
those who can get through this first stage 
of life successfully are likely to go on 
to a more successful later adjustment, 
than those who don’t. Schools have been 
referred to as the great mobility agent 
in our society. From the point of view 
of maladjustment, we might say that they 
also are the great classifying agent. If a 
child does not succeed in school, a large 
number of possible pathways are closed 
to him; and new ones open, most of them 
through the social agencies. These agency 
routes may lead to a large proportion of 
such children being labelled mentally ill, 
deviant, mentally retarded, or any other 
term for which we have agencies and in- 
stitutions acting as receivers of the classi- 
fied. 

The tendency of the school to classify 
and label makes problematic its role in 
determining who is seen as mentally well 
or ill. The problem here is whether the 
schools are acting unreasonably in seeing 
as maladjusted those who don’t adjust to 
school—or whether there is some truth 
to the position that whatever it takes to ` 
succeed in school contains the ingredients 
of what we call mental health. Let me 
stress how important it is to see this dif- 
ference clearly. 

If we argue that the schools have rather 
rigid standards of behavior, are essentially 
middle class and narrowminded in their 
insistence on education as a virtue, then 
we might logically argue for a more 
broadminded social institution, flexible 
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in its response to various sub-cultures and 
classes, and open to a number of goals 
beside that of learning. This, of course, 
is part of the present argument being 
used today on behalf of the culturally 
deprived, and we are busy devising new 
techniques for them. These new tech- 
niques, however, are largely concerned 
with learning—the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, particularly language, and of cogni- 
tive skills, particularly concepts. Most of 
those working in the area of cultural 
deprivation seem quite convinced that the 
education of these children must be im- 
proved. They are not asking the schools 
to lower their educational efforts but, in 
fact, to intensify them. This position 
seems rather consistent with what I out- 
lined as Position B, that whatever it takes 
to succeed in school is important to adult 
adjustment. 

But Position A says that the schools 
are really the villain of the piece—middle 
class, rather female, rigid, and overvalu- 
ing book learning—what may be termed 
the “little red schoolhouse syndrome,” 
a highly ethnocentric one. 


Dilemmas of Ethnocentricity 


There is another type of ethnocentric- 
ity, however, which is basic to the di- 
lemma presented here. This is the one 
that the mental health movement has 
brought with it to the school. Let me 
give you an example: One mental health 
project with a school staff (73), reports 
that the project “, . . encountered a va- 
riety of defenses such as denial, projec- 
tion, avoidance of commitment, and over- 
volubility. Many of these are prevalent 
partly because the culture of the schools, 
with its emphasis on rightness, on form, 
and on infallibility, encourage them.” 
The implication here is that the values 
commonly associated with education are 
ones which may lead to mentally ill 
mechanisms. The more relevant question 
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is whose set of values are better—the 
schools’ or the clinicians-—and for what? 

It should not be necessary for me to 
point out the particular values of the 
mental health professions. We are aware 
of the halo we have placed on being 
person-oriented, rather than thing-ori- 
ented; on being warm; on being in touch 
with our feelings; on being democratic 
rather than authoritative; on being flexi- 
ble rather than rigid. We need to be 
aware of the ethnocentricity of some of 
the values the mental health movement 
advocates in the school setting—and of 
the fact that they are often in conflict 
with educational values. 

If the school has been rightly charged 
with the syndrome of the “little red 
schoolhouse,” the mental health move- 
ment should accept the charge that it 
suffers from the syndrome of “the little 
white clinic.” For the values of the move- 
ment are derived from clinical experi- 
ences which have been almost entirely 
with the sick end of the population con- 
tinuum, and with only that group which 
was continued in therapy. 

To be successful in psychotherapy as 
we know it today, an individual requires 
the following skills (or the ability to de- 
velop them): verbal ability; the ability 
to form concepts; a sense of historical 
time and order; intelligence; and a belief 
in man’s ability to solve many of his own 
problems. It seems apparent then that 
much of what is required for successful 
participation in therapy is similar to what 
is required for successful school adjust- 
ment. So why is there any dilemma here, 
except for the fact that education and 
psychotherapy assume two distinct ave- 
nues to somewhat different goals? 

It is hard to delineate the exact areas 
where mental health values clash with 
educational values, partly because a clear 
picture of the mental health goal for 
personality is hard to find. Presumably, 


the goal is a happy and self-realizing per- 
son, which education would not reject. 
But somewhere along the way the paths 
divide; and we find, in actual practice at 
least, the clinician emphasizing the im- 
portance of feelings over intellect, of 
personality expression over achievement, 
and of self-awareness over social com- 
mitment. Educators, on the other hand, 
tend to place intellectual activities higher 
than feelings, achievement over person- 
ality expression, and social responsibility 
—if not commitment—over self-aware- 
ness. In practice, these represent two per- 
sonality models operating in the schools. 


A Clash of Values 


There is one point where the charac- 
teristics of the two models overlap: We 
fail to treat successfully the same group 
of people we fail to teach successfully. 
Hollingshead and Redlich (8) show that 
lower SES patients receive less psycho- 
therapy and more somatic therapies than 
do higher SES patients in hospitals. They 
attribute this to differences in social class 
background in the middle class therapist 
and his patient; and it may be asked 
whether more severe diagnostic labels 
are not applied for a similar reason. 

There is a high attrition rate in out- 
patient psychotherapy: as high as 45% 
in New York (25). In child psychiatric 
clinics in a large city (4) 59% of the 
patients seen at intake did not complete 
treatment; and the question has been 
raised as to whether the high professional 
status of the agency may not have been 
served by such a selection process rather 
than the needs of the clients. This may 
sound familiar to those of us who have 
been told that the standards prevailing in 
the schools are unreasonable and arbi- 
trary, irrelevant to the needs of the de- 
prived. 

Overall and Aronson (76) attribute the 
swift termination of clinic treatments to 


the fact that lower SES patients base 
their expectations on a medical model 
built on previous agency contacts and 
quite different from the one the therapist 
has in mind. These patients are seen as 
having behavioral patterns which are for- 
eign, even repugnant, to those who inter- 
view them. They show a lack of parental 
responsibility, ambition, marital stability, 
and educational goals; and they seem to 
hold no realistic expectations about the 
service which the agency can or should 
render. 

Schneiderman’s observations (21 ), it 
happens, might be applied to deprived 
children entering the first grade in the 
schools with expectations utterly differ- 
ent from those the teachers expect. The 
poor, he says, relate problems to external 
causes and pressures, in the face of which 
they feel helpless. Identifying problems 
outside the self, they cannot be helped 
by a service presuming that there is “the 
necessary raw material for change” in 
the client-clinician relationship. The poor, 
in addition, order speech and thought 
according to their own rules. They de- 
scribe how the world looks narrowly, 
from their particular vantage points; and 
the context in which they speak may not 
be clear to the listener. Their organizing 
ideas are hard to define, and the resulting 
vagueness expresses itself in apparently 
dissociated comments “which may leave 
the listener wondering what is going on.” 

The teacher, expecting children to 
come to school eager to learn, may be in 
a position similar to the child who 
arrives with a different set of expecta- 
tions: that school is a necessary evil; that 
education has not helped anyone in his 
neighborhood get anywhere; and that the 
behavior required in school makes no 
sense and need not be accepted. It seems 
to me that very little translation is needed 
to see that those who are failures in the 
“little white clinic” are likely to be fail- 
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ures in the “little red schoolhouse” as 
well. 

We have failed to educate successfully 
the same group of people we have failed 
to treat successfully. The schoolhouse 
has admitted its failure and is striving to 
find new educational methods. The clinic 
is now recognizing its failure and seeking 
new therapeutic strategies. 


The Need to Choose 

The dilemma is, which way is more 
effective? Should we teach them or should 
we promote mental health? Which goal 
is more appropriate, and to what? Which 
method is more effective, and toward 
what goal? If we insist on thinking of 
mental illness as a disease—like t.b., chol- 
era, or measles—then we will want to 
launch public health teams into the 
swamps of our schools to identify, iso- 
late, decontaminate, build up immunities, 
to vaccinate and develop antibodies. 
The evidence on mental illness, as I read 
it, suggests that what we call mental ill- 
ness is not usually a physical disease, but 
more likely a social disorder, arising from 
complex combinations of conditions, act- 
ing upon individuals with inadequate, or 
socially inappropriate, coping techniques. 
Mental illness is a social definition, not a 
medical one. 

How, then, shall we resolve this di- 
lemma? The first issue for each of us 
to decide is which goal is more appro- 
priate to what. If we argue for the mental 
health goal—the psychiatric hero—we 
must be aware that his characteristics 
may be very inappropriate to lower class 
life. By giving a child from this popula- 
tion the characteristics of the sensitive, 
perceptive, verbal, feeling, and self-aware 
psychiatric hero, would we be helping 
him to cope with the realities of lower 
class life? Do we not have to be keenly 
aware that as society changes—and I be- 
lieve the society of young people in this 
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country is changing dramatically toward 
social commitment and action—that the 
personality model may also need to 
change? 

I am troubled by the very implication 
that one kind of personality is better than 
another. To me, this is not only ethno- 
centric, but dogmatic. I question whether 
I have the right to instill my psychiatric 
hero into the value system of a child, or 
his parents, simply because I prefer it, 
or simply because this model has proved 
to be therapeutically successful with cer- 
tain patients. I think I have to ask my- 
self a deeper question, which is: Are 
there personality models other than the 
therapeutically successful one, which are 
also successful in the social order? I be- 
lieve there are, partly because I have seen 
them around me, but also because they 
have been documented in MacKinnon’s 
work on creative talent (70). This leaves 
me in the position of being a personality 
pluralist, I suppose, in that I think there 
is more than one personality style which 
is desirable, or appropriate, or successful. 

The same problem exists, however, if 
we weigh the educational model. Perhaps 
it is not so insistent on personality style 
as the psychiatric model, but it is one- 
sided in its emphasis upon the value of 
intellectual effort, of achievement, of 
striving, of rising in the social order, of 
compliance to school authority, and of 
application to work. 

In the final analysis, those who favor 
the educational model will argue that, 
without education in today’s society, 
there is little realistic chance of success 
in our social order. This seems to be a 
strong argument in favor of the educa- 
tional model. The importance of the 
therapeutic model as successful in the 
social order is not proven, but those who 
favor it would reject such a test of suc- 
cess. They would argue, I think, that 
being psychologically at peace with one- 


self and self-realizing is not something 
that can be measured by educational or 
occupational achievement. This brings us 
right back to the start of our argument 
as to whether or not position in the so- 
cial order, by which we mean social class, 
is positively related to that which we call 
mental health. 

As long as we have a society that does 
regard educational, occupational, and eco- 
nomic achievement as good things, we 
will be left with criteria for mental health 
which are very similar to the criteria for 
the social order. It is inescapable, as I see 
it now, to define mental health apart from 
social judgment, and that judgment al- 
ways involves what a society sees as de- 
sirable. 


Fallible Techniques 


As far as the techniques we use in 
evaluating our clients, we are all well 
aware of the shaky ground upon which 
we operate. Every time we use observa- 
tions of children to arrive at diagnosis 
or opinions, we realize, as Miller (72) 
found, that the more pathological the 
child, the less reliable our judgments. 
We recognize the inaccuracy of the his- 
tories that mothers give us (77). When 
we move into the school and observe in 
classrooms, we check our impulse to 
laud the democratic classroom over the 
autocratic one, for we realize that its 
value may not have been demonstrated, 
largely because of methodological prob- 
lems (24). When we use teacher judg- 
ments of children who are disturbed, we 
check our impulse to rush in, diagnose, 
and refer, because we suspect that there 
are two chances in three that these same 
children will not be seen as disturbed 
in two years by another teacher (75). 

If we are honest, we have to admit 
that we cannot demonstrate the validity 
and reliability of our techniques. That is 
no reason not to use them, until we have 


better ones, but it is a very good reason 
to use them with great caution and hu- 
mility, It is also a very good reason not 
to substitute them for any other tech- 
nique which has performed better. 
Those who favor the educational 
model will insist on this very point. 
They will argue, I believe, that bad as 
our teaching techniques are, bad as our 
evaluation measurements are, bad as our 
educational research has been, that edu- 
cational techniques are more reliable 
than those of mental health. They would 
argue that it is true no one can really 
define a good teacher, or even good 
teaching, but no one can do this in 
therapy either. It is true no one knows 
what a mark really means, or whether 
ungraded schools are really better for 
some things than graded ones, or whether 
new math has not produced a set of 
new problems while curing some old 
ones—in fact, whether the effects of in- 
novation can be measured at all. 


The Relevance of Values 

But they will argue that educational 
techniques can measure whether or not 
a child can respond correctly to a ques- 
tion (I did not say “knows”); they can 
measure his spoken and reading vocabu- 
lary; they can predict, rather reliably, a 
child’s future educational achievement 
by no later than sixth grade, and pos- 
sibly as early as the fourth grade; and 
this is no mean feat. Where else in hu- 
man behavior are our predictions as ac- 
curate as they are in the educational 
behavior of children? Granted, there are 
some built-in reasons why this is so, and 
maybe they are wrong, but our instru- 
ments are more accurate than any of the 

redictors I know in the field of mental 
health, social behavior, political behav- 
ior, or economic behavior. 

In essence, then, each of us will choose 
the particular model of personality which 
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he prefers in light of his own values, 
training, and experience. I have no 
quarrel with those who choose the 
mental health model or the educational 
model, as long as we are both aware that 
the reason for our choice stems from 
our value system, but mot from any 
strong evidence that one is superior to 
the other against criteria acceptable to 
both sides. Those who believe primarily 
in mental health as a goal, will argue for 
the model of the psychiatric hero. Those 
who believe primarily in education, will 
argue for the educational model. I would 
think there are other models of the mo- 
ment—the creative model, the socially 
committed model—each of which will 
have its own adherents. 

I will, however, raise strong objec- 
tions whenever the mental health move- 
ment knocks at the door of the public 
school to insist that its personality model 
should be chosen, because it is better, or 
more scientific, or more modern, or 
more anything else that implies it is bet- 
ter. Educators tend to be impressed by 
professional people who sound technical 
and knowledgeable, and are inclined to 
buy their wares as superior to anything 
the school can offer. Educators tend to 
forget that the school has some rather 
good techniques, compared with the 
mental health movement, for schools are 
so busy defending themselves from pub- 
lic attack that they get used to being 
apologetic about even those things which 
they do rather well. 

My second objection to accepting the 
“little white clinic” syndrome into the 
public school stems from the “public” 
in public schools, Public schools are just 
that, the property of the nation, the in- 
stitution which belongs more to every- 
one than any institution I know in our 
society. Until one understands the 
thoroughly responsive nature of the 
public school to the values of our so- 
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ciety—its fads, its witch hunts, its de- 
sire for excellence, its desire for endless 
innovation, for economy, for morality 
but not religion—one does not under- 
stand the “public” in the public school. 
On these grounds, that of the public 
responsibility of the school, I would 
raise objection to the imposition of any 
one personality model upon the nation’s 
children, particularly a model that has 
arisen from a very special endeavor 
called psychotherapy, by a very special 
set of people called clinicians who work 
with a very, very special set of people 
called patients who are not at all repre- 
sentative of the nation’s children in a 
setting which has not been given the 
charge of raising the nation’s children 
according to the goals determined by 
that society. 

My dilemma is only partially resolved, 
as you can see. I am unwilling to give 
up the educational model with its “little 
red schoolhouse” syndrome for the men- 
tal health model of the “little white 
clinic,” because I think both are imper- 
fect; but to my mind, the evidence at 
the moment favors the retention of the 
educational model. 

Both models need to change. I hope 
we can broaden the educational model 
to be more responsive to cultural differ- 
ences. To do so without impairing what- 
ever it may be that is similar between 
educational achievement and adult suc- 
cess will be most difficult, unless, of 
course, we change the rules for success 
in the social order. Schools cannot be 
held responsible for a lack of jobs, or 
lack of opportunity for upward mobil- 
ity. The schools merely reflect many of 
the ugly facts of society. The process 
of education has to lead its participants 
to something they want in order for 
them to want to be educated. 

As for the little white clinic, it has a 
great opportunity to change, much more 


so than the public schools. It can inno- 
vate almost at will, without going 
through a school board and without sub- 
mitting a budget to a public vote. It can 
discover new Strategies of personality 
change which are meaningful to the 
particular people involved. I would sug- 
gest that a profitable effort for the clini- 
cian would be to ask what procedures 
the public schools have tried with these 
same groups, and learn how these have 
failed, and in the last sixty years, how 
many have succeeded. Over the last cen- 
tury, the public schools in this country 
have effected an unprecedented upward 
social mobility movement. They have 
received children from dire poverty, 
from a myriad of cultures, tongues, 
nationalities, and religions, and have 
exposed them to the little red school- 
house. It may be an ethnocentric syn- 
drome; but the astounding thing is that 
it has worked for many millions. Per- 
haps there is something there which the 
mental health movement could study 
with profit. 

To the school staff I recommend more 
earnest study of the learning and the 
teaching processes. The proper study of 
the schools is education, and there is 
much to be studied. For my own spe- 
cialty, that of school psychology, I pre- 
dict in the next few years the flowering 
of that long-delayed romance between 
psychology and education. 


Recommendations 

To both the school and the clinic staff, 
I recommend more earnest study of the 
epidemiology of maladjustment, includ- 
ing both mental illness and deviance; an 
attempt to differentiate between incom- 
petent coping techniques and socially in- 
appropriate coping techniques; a reexam- 
ination of the notion that educational or 
social mobility equals neuroticism; the 
exploration of wildly imaginative educa- 


tional and therapeutic methods, including 
those which offend our values, such as 
autocratic advice and public residential 
schools; an examination of therapy as an 
educational process as well as education 
as a therapeutic process; and a continuing 
concern with the conflict in values be- 
tween the feeling-oriented mental health 
model, and the intellect-oriented model 
of education. 

To the extent that we continue to 
place the school as the public doorway 
to the great society, I suspect we will 
continue to find that education will be 
positively related to the social criteria of 
success, adjustment, and of achievement 
—that is, to various definitions of mental 
health. As long as the school is the door- 
way, we will continue to find that what- 
ever recipe makes for school success tends 
to correlate with the recipe for mental 
health in this society. As long as this is 
true, I think the choice of who can do 
the most for mental health—the school or 
the clinic—will have to be answered in 
favor of the school. 

But as I said when I started, my bias 
is obvious. I am incurably addicted to 
evidence on the basis for opinion, par- 
ticularly when it comes to advocating 
change in our public schools. 
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English for what? 


As Monraicne Pur IT (quoting Cicero), 
“Most commonly the authoritie of them 
that teach, hinders them that would 
learn.” If anything, this observation is 
more important today than when it was 
first made—and a most appropriate com- 
ment on the teaching of English. 

English teaching has not yet been visi- 
bly affected by the “revolution” pur- 
portedly remaking teaching in other de- 
partments of the school. When sufficient 
attention is finally paid, it may turn out 
that the “problems of disadvantaged 
youth” in the English class are different 
only in degree from those of other stu- 
dents, and that the problems are to be 
found less with the students than with 
“English” itself. Surely, it is not unrea- 
sonable to propose an examination of the 
form and substance of the subject in the 
light of its ostensible purposes. Nor is it 
unreasonable to ask how, or even 
whether, these purposes are achieved. 

In 1873, before “disadvantaged youth” 
came to be regarded as a special problem, 
Colonel Francis Wayland Parker pre- 
sented the following report to the 
Quincy, Massachusetts school board (77): 

The pupils could parse and construe sen- 

tences and point out the various parts of 

speech with great facility, repeating the 
rules of grammar applicable in each case, 
yet were utterly unable to put his theo- 
retical knowledge to any practical use, as 
they showed when called upon to write 
an ordinary English letter. . . . 


Symptoms and Causes 


Since Colonel Parker reported his ob- 
servations on the lack of relationship be- 
tween the “naming of the parts” and the 
ability of students to write the language, 
hundreds of studies have reaffirmed his 
conclusions. The Encyclopedia of Ed- 
ucational Research reports virtually noth- 
ing else in this area of research, Yet, even 
at the present moment, the sterile par- 
roting of rules noted by Parker so long 
ago still consumes an inordinate amount 
of time in English classes. In the face of 
alarm about “deficiencies in writing,” it 
is not uncommon to find increasing al- 
lotments of time spent in this manner in 
attempts to “solve the problem.” We 
fail, doing this, to distinguish between 
symptoms and causes. 

The emergence of concern for the 
“disadvantaged” may help further the 
search for a new English, relevant to a 


We have become so preoccupied with the “dis- 
advantaged” and how to teach them, writes 
Professor Weingartner, that we have ignored 
what is most crucial in the learning of language 
and literature. Proposing a renewal of concern 
for relevance and meaning, he asks that atten- 
tion be shifted from the insufficiencies of stu- 
dents to the form and structure of “English” 
and to the purposes for which the subject is 
taught. Long absorbed in helping youngsters 
“discover” the nature of language, Dr. Wein- 
gartner has put his present thesis to test in an 
NDEA summer institute which concentrated 
on the “disadvantaged”—who, he says, are not 
so different from the advantaged as they seem. 


20I 


new day, by focusing attention on ways 
of helping students to learn, But it re- 
mains, alas, quite common for English 
teachers to refer to their disadvantaged 
students in the following terms: “They 
just don’t want to learn”; “They simply 
aren’t interested”; “They don’t have the 
IQ”; “They don’t have the verbal abil- 
ity”; “They can’t learn it no matter how 
many times I teach it.” 

Notice that the onus is always on the 
student. What is it that they do not 
want to learn? What is it that they are 
not interested in? How can something be 
“taught” if no one learns it? Might some 
of the causes reside in the fact that much 
of what passes for “English” is simply 
irrelevant? 

It may be that we should be asking 
how a subject primarily concerned with 
the role of language and literature in 
human affairs can best be approached. It 
may be that we should investigate the 
ways of eliciting and engaging student 
interest, so that useful learning can oc- 
cur. Plato (72) once wrote that “educa- 
tion can accomplish its goal only if rea- 
son has an adequate emotional base.” 
Adequacy of this sort can only be judged 
from student response. Yet student re- 
sponse is seldom consulted when judg- 
ments are made about the what and how 
of English teaching. 


Awareness and Attitude 


This may be due to a paucity of infor- 
mation about the psychology of learning 
and communication where English teach- 
ers are concerned, It may be due to ig- 
norance of scientific studies of language 
or to general innocence with respect to 
cultural and technological change. In- 
creased awarenesses, however acquired, 
might produce changes in attitude to- 
wards English teaching which could re- 
sult in heightened relevance. It would 
help, for instance, for English teachers to 
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hold less “moral” attitudes about lan- 
guage—to be more flexible, to relax their 
hold on the unrealistic and unreasonable 
“standards” on which so many of them 
depend. 

Too many people ignore the fact that 
students do use language effectively in 
various ways during virtually every wak- 
ing moment. Because the disadvantaged 
do not belong to the teacher’s particular 
culture, they often seem to the teacher 
to be wholly uncultured and wholly de- 
void of “verbal ability” in English. The 
point is, however, that students have to 
speak and write in the face of constantly 
threatened “correction,” which—by its 
very nature—seems to disparage or ridi- 
cule by implication rather than to help. 

Student writing, for example, usually 
receives sharply negative attention from 
the teacher: The red pencil is used to 
slash away at “errors,” and distinctions 
between writing and editing are almost 
never made. Actually, it is the students’ 
editing rather than writing ability which 
is most often being evaluated, and most 
students have no experience in editing. 
The distinction between these two quite 
distinct abilities remains obscured in most 
classrooms by what is called “composi- 
tion.” 

It follows that students seldom have an 
opportunity to engage in real communi- 
cation, which means writing about some- 
thing of significance to themselves for 
the purpose of affecting someone else’s 
response. They are doomed to “writing 
writing,” usually “for its own sake.” This 
turns out to mean “for a grade”; and, in 
the face of all this, their “lack of writ- 
ing ability” should come as no surprise. 

Far more important than the differ- 
ence between “middle class” and “mi- 
nority” cultures in all this is the nature 
of the teacher’s perception of and atti- 
tude toward such students (75). The 
chronic frustration of the English teacher 


D 


seems partly due to adherence to un- 
realizable expectations. Disadvantaged 
students, particularly boys, tend neither 
to dress neatly, nor to be obedient 
enough to please the teacher, nor to give 
evidence of “liking” English. They are, 
therefore, vulnerable to teacher disfavor 
and are used as “whipping boys” upon 
whom the teacher can work out accum- 
ulated frustrations, They have little de- 
fense except to drop out of school; and 
there are indications that the English 
class often triggers the drop-out (7). As 
Friedenberg points out (5), “The most 
tragic thing that happens to lower class 
youngsters in school is that they learn to 
accept the prevailing judgment of their 
worth.” 


Individuals and Assembly-Lines 


Friedenberg is not alone in making the 
point that the schools too often exert 
pressure on youngsters to conform, to 
sacrifice individuality and become stand- 
ardized, interchangeable parts. Standard- 
ization permitted tremendous break- 
throughs in assembly-line production; 
but it is inappropriate as a basic meta- 
phor when dealing with children. In- 
deed, as experiments with the ungraded 
high school suggest, the egg-crate or 
lock-step arrangement characteristic of 
so many high schools may be one of the 
major causes of the “problem of disad- 
vantaged youth.” 

To illustrate again that the problem is 
not peculiar to the disadvantaged and 
may derive more from the structure of 
the school and curriculum than from the 
student, it is worth noting indications of 
general student discomfort in the face of 
dehumanization and mechanization in the 
schools. The protests of university stu- 
dents are increasingly audible. And there 
is the emergence of the “nego,” once 
described in Life (8): 


It was the boys at Exeter who gave the 
name “negoism" to the most virulent 
form of . . . (student) pessimism. This 
is not crackpot thinking nor is it isolated. 
It is a fair sample of a deep pessimism 
prevalent among boys at some of Ameri- 
ca’s finest prep schools. “You don’t want 
to become just a man without a thought 
—refusing to realize why you are des- 
perate,” said a 17 year old at Exeter. 


The disadvantaged find Holden Caulfield 
no less a spokesman for themselves than 
do the boys at Exeter. They too are en- 
gaged, as Holden was, in a search for 
meaning; and they do not know how to 
search. The question is what changes in 
the teaching of English might help them 
come to grips with their immediate con- 
cerns. 


An Ecumenical Spirit 

There needs to be a kind of “ecumeni- 
cal spirit” or a willingness to reassess the 
relevance of English in the contempo- 
rary world. George H. Henry (6), not- 
ing the reforms initiated by the Woods 
Hole Conference reported on by Jerome 
Bruner, says that few English depart- 
ments study or recognize the cultural 
context stressed by the participants at 
Woods Hole. “What irony that science 
must remind English departments that 
English is not an island! In contrast to 
the scientists, the Modern Language As- 
sociation has not yet come to this realiza- 
tion.” 

This, however, is not to say that pleas 
have not been made for reassessment. In 
his presidential address to the National 
Council of Teachers of English in 1952, 
G. Robert Carlsen (2) called for a shift 
from the teaching of English as “facts” 
to be memorized to the active involve- 
ment of students in inquiry. His remarks 
seem to have been provoked by a recog- 
nition that traditional objectives were 
not being achieved. But he was also ar- 
ticulating awareness of the need to in- 
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clude the student in the decisions about 
teaching about to be made. 

A significant attempt to assess ways of 
teaching literature in high school was 
made not long ago by George W. Nor- 
vell (70) when he was New York State 
supervisor of English teaching. Object- 
ing to programs consisting of selections 
studied in common and pointing to the 
dislike of many selections by students, 
he noted that “a disgust with the litera- 
ture” was evident among all types of 
students. “The difference,” he wrote, 
“between the interest scores of superior, 
average, and weak pupils in the same 
school grades is so small as to be negligi- 
ble.” Concerned about avoiding student 
alienation from literature, he could not 
but be concerned with the importance 
of considering the student when planning 
educational activities designed to affect 
him. 
Could it be, asked Norvell, that the 
what of a subject is operationally in- 
separable from the how of its being 
taught? Could it be that the strident talk 
about “content” on the one hand and 
“methods” on the other was obscuring 
the issue by separating the dancer from 
the dance? Frank G. Jennings (7), agree- 
ing with Norvell and others that modern 
literature should not be excluded from 
the curriculum, candidly suggests, “We 
may have to scuttle some of the shabbily 
genteel lesson plans we have built. . . .” 
Dora V. Smith and Paul Witty (76), 
talk of the need to recognize “the inter- 
ests of students” in developing a reading 
program. 

Again, this problem of relevance is not 
peculiar to the disadvantaged. Nor are 
the disadvantaged the only ones who re- 
ceive their primary literary experiences 
through television and film rather than 
print. Marshall McLuhan (9) refers to 
the schools as “the first line of defense 
against this media fall-out.” For better or 
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worse (and it may depend on whether 
we attend to McLuhan), the “electronic 
media” comprise the essential vicarious 
experiences of adolescents, disadvantaged 
or not. The Beatles, lest we forget, were 
recently knighted, much to the dismay 
of some whose assumptions closely paral- 
lel those of teachers of English. 


The Heart of the Matter 


The central problem of our times, for 
all of us, is that of developing strategies 
for survival in the midst of rapid, un- 
ceasing, accelerating change. We need 
to develop—as a central strategy—ways 
of assigning viable meanings to the prod- 
ucts of change. It becomes increasingly 
difficult to assign rational meanings to 
much of what is occurring. What could 
be more “absurd,” for example, than the 
mosaic of incongruously juxtaposed re- 
ports in the daily newspaper? The dis- 
advantaged are not alone in finding it 
hard to develop a posture from which to 
view the world with some equilibrium. 
They are not alone in their lack of 
strategies for assigning meanings to the 
swirl of “happenings.” 

Friedenberg (5) suggests a part to be 
played here by the school: 


The school exists fundamentally to pro- 
vide the young people of a community 
. .. with a fairly tough and firmly fixed 
philosophical apparatus for making a cer- 
tain kind of sense out of their lives and 
communicating with other people who 
may be assumed to have bascally similar 
apparatus. ... 


He goes on to see in the school’s lack of 
such an apparatus an obstacle to “the 
development of high school curricula 
which would use our best cultural re- 
sources to help students to make sense 
out of the lives they actually lead.” What 
better cultural resources are there than 
language and literature? Yet, in no quar- 


ter of the school “box” is what Frieden- 
berg calls “philosophy” less evident than 
in the teaching of English. In a discipline 
centrally concerned with the study of 
language, there should be, at the very 
core, strategies for assigning meaning. 
Nothing is more critical to our survival 
than these. 

Foshay (4) may have this in mind 
when he describes disciplines as “ways of 
knowing” and says that “By using the 
rules of a discipline, one may make 
meaning out of the phenomena it deals 
with. . . .” The student, however, must 
be drawn into the “making of knowl- 
edge” made possible by a discipline; and 
Foshay objects to the continuing tend- 
ency to follow “the book.” Pointing to 
our efforts to remove uncertainty from 
subject matter, he says: “In the name of 
teaching a corpus, we have taught a 
corpse, and called it a course.” 

In similar vein, Carlsen (3), noting the 
need for teachers of English to catch up 
with the teaching revolution, says that 
their attempts to imitate what has hap- 
pened in science and math have been 
based on insufficient understanding—es- 
pecially where the emphasis on changing 
methodology is concerned: 

In English most of our efforts have been 

in the area of content to be taught. It is 

time that methods of teaching English 
again become a major concern within 
our profession, 


Describing current teaching roles in Eng- 
lish classrooms, Carlsen goes on to say: 


My feeling is strong that English at pres- 
ent is structured to use telling and mold- 
ing about 95 per cent of the time. We 
have not really learned as yet how to set 
up situations in which our students are 
stimulated and permitted to make dis- 
coveries on their own. . . . Inquiry and 
discovery are the very essence of the 
reading of literature, yet here too, we as 
teachers have substituted didacticism and 
molding. 


English for Now 

Talk of “making English relevant” may, 
after all, be far more fruitful than talk 
about the “problem of disadvantaged 
youth.” What we confront is the pros- 
pect of restructuring “English” in a 
manner which permits the student—dis- 
advantaged or otherwise—to enter with 
his emotional and intellectual experience 
into inquiries into how language works 
and what difference it makes, as well as 
into the literature of the world around 
him, whether in print or some other 
medium. Our problem is to enable him, 
finally, to discover ways of assigning via- 
ble meanings to the otherwise “meaning- 
less.” 

Neil Postman and I (73) have de- 
scribed, with some illustrations, how 
students can participate and have partici- 
pated fruitfully in English classes con- 
ducted primarily in an inductive manner. 
We have seen students respond to en- 
couragement when we have asked them 
to bring to the inquiry their own ex- 
perience as the most essential part of the 
enterprise. Pursuing inquiries into lan- 
guage, they behave as linguists behave. 
Inquiring into literature, they behave as 
literary critics behave. This, obviously, is 
an attempt to “translate” such sugges- 
tions as those made by Professor Bruner. 
(and much earlier by Professor John 
Dewey) into procedures that can be use- 
ful in the teaching of English. 

It is not studying language or literature 
“for its own sake.” J. A. Richards (whose 
work we have drawn heavily upon) has 
pointed out (74): 

... all the questions that matter in lit- 

erary history and criticism take on a new 

interest and a wider relevance to human 
needs, In asking how language works, 
we ask about how thought and feeli 

and all the other modes of the mind’s 
activity proceed, about how we are to 
learn to live and how that greatest thing 

of all, “a command of metaphor” . . . 
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may best, in spite of Aristotle, “be im- 
parted to another.” But to profit we 
must remember with Hobbes that “the 
scope of all speculation is the perform- 
ance of some action or thing to be done,” 
and, with Kant, that “We can by no 
means require of the pure practical rea- 
son to be subordinated to the speculative, 
and thus to reverse the order, since every 
interest is at last practical, and even that 
of the speculative reason is but condi- 
tional, and is complete only in its prac- 
tical use.” 

Like Hobbes and Kant, the disadvan- 
taged—like the middle class—youth of 
our day have no taste for what is not “at 
last practical.” Our problem is to learn 
how to shift from a closed body of con- 
tent to open inquiry, to enable young 
people to address themselves to cogent 
questions and thus to the quest for 
meaning. 

It is possible to do this. The longer 
we wait, the longer the disadvantaged, 
along with everyone else, will be with- 
out the means of making sense of their 
lives. 
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Morality and assessment: 
From teach-ins to tests 


Tue “Sympostum on Moratiry” in The 
American Scholar (Summer, 1965) re- 
sulted, of course, in no agreement on 
“what sort of morality is viable and ten- 
able in our times.” There was some meet- 
ing of minds on the dangers of indiffer- 
ence and on the importance of personal 
choosing. But in the end, as in the be- 
ginning, there was disagreement on the 
crucial issue: the relationship between 
moral “standards” and decisions in the 
particular affairs of life. 

Comments on the symposium appear in 
the Fall Scholar—a moving one by Rob- 
ert Coles, concerned with the predica- 
ments of youthful martyrs in the South; 
an incisive one by Kenneth Keniston, 
probing the distinctions between morals 
and ethics; and a few more. The only 
participant to draw implications for edu- 
cation is Theodore R. Sizer, who stresses 
the role of leadership in the “procedural” 
work of defining moral codes. “The pub- 
lic schools’ unwillingness to get seriously 
into this subject,” he says, “is as much 
fear of the sophistication of the problem 
as concern over the so-called church- 
state issue. It is equally easy to lapse into 
the academic escape of talking not about 
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morality but about what what’s-his-name 
said about morality.” 

Fear and abstraction ought not to deter 
a journal of educational ideas from get- 
ting “seriously into the subject.” A fruit- 
ful engagement in the contemporary 
dialogue demands, in the first place, a 
scrutiny of the “moral institution” in the 
midst of which education proceeds. This 
“moral institution” refers to the struc- 
tures of learned codes and precepts by 
means of which the culture expresses its 
view of the acceptable and “right.” In 
the second place, effective engagement 
demands ethical thinking, or a critical ex- 
amination of the social guidelines and 
principles so often conceived as “given.” 
It is not simply that empty husks and ir- 
relevancies must be identified. Those in- 
volved in education need to become 
self-conscious and reflective about their 
preferences and the decisions they make. 
They need somehow to strive towards 
the examined life, towards rationality 
with regard to moral questions, towards 
authenticity. 

Ethical thinking, then, or thinking 
about morality is to some degree coex- 
tensive with deliberately conducted edu- 
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cation. The success of the enterprise, in 
any case, may depend upon the ability to 
do such thinking, to effect ethical inno- 
vation in the light of history and change. 

There are many areas in education 
where this is being dramatized; but an 
arbitrary selection of two may make the 
point. One is the arena where discussion 
is proceeding about the role of college 
faculties and their students in the debate 
over American foreign policy. The other 
is the space in which the recent proposals 
for a national assessment of education are 
being discussed, and along with them 
such matters as the National Teacher 
Corps. 

The “teach-in” movement, for all its 
ambiguities, raises questions about the 
moral responsibility of intellectuals and 
about the meaning of moral discourse as 
well. At the time of the National Teach- 
In last spring, the issues seemed relatively 
clear. When the professors gathered in 
Washington, the dominant concern was 
with clarification, with bringing rational- 
ity to bear on a subject obscured by mis- 
information or simple ignorance. (Web- 
ster Schott, describing it in The Nation, 
called his article “New Forum for Rea- 
son.”’) 

The technique was dialectical; the par- 
ticipants, experts in relevant disciplines. 
The result, perhaps inevitably, was a 
draw. For one thing, since moral impera- 
tives cannot be logically deduced from 
factual reports, the information provided 
in the sixteen hours of talk did not make 
possible (as some had hoped) the formu- 
lation of a strategy or even of a clear-cut 
moral position on Vietnam: Also, the de- 
bates themselves dramatized the predica- 
ment of those who disagree because they 
interpret what they take to be factual en- 
tirely differently, And, in this case, both 
sides seemed to hold defensible positions 
where the empirical reality was con- 
cerned. There was no way of resolving 
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the ethical issue between those who 
wanted, say, to withdraw American 
troops and those who saw this as ill-ad- 
vised or “wrong.” 

Nevertheless, it was simple. The pro- 
fessors, with few exceptions, were act- 
ing in accord with traditional academic 
norms: They were engaged in inquiry; 
they were seeking the truth, wherever it 
might be found. It was somewhat later, 
when Hans Morgenthau debated Mc- 
George Bundy on television, that atti- 
tudes respecting the value of truth-seek- 
ing in the area of foreign policy began 
abruptly to change. 

Teach-In participants began saying 
that, for all Morgenthau’s wisdom and 
eloquence, the government had the edge 
from the beginning. No college profes- 
sor, it was said, could expect to compete 
successfully with an intelligent official 
who not only had more “facts” at hand 
but was in a position to determine what 
was factual and what was not. The talk 
of the critics of the government veered 
at that point to responsibilities other than 
clarification—to the “moral” function 
which might be served by troubled in- 
tellectuals; and here is where the problem 
became acute. 

Richard Lowenthal, writing in En- 
counter (October, 1965), says that it was 
the shift in American policy from com- 
mitment to the independence of South 
Vietnam to “a major, long-term commit- 
ment on the Asian mainland” which “cre- 
ated a crisis of conscience for many loyal 
American citizens.” He continues: 


The people who now oppose the war in 
Viet Nam are certainly a minority, but 
they are by no means confined to the 
usual fringe of pacifists and left-wing 
extremists; most of them, from university 
teachers and students to churchmen and 
other community leaders, are the same 
kind of democratic idealists who have 
been the backbone of many liberal causes, 
from foreign aid to racial integration. 


The fact that normally they are unable 
to propose a practicable alternative pol- 
icy does not diminish the tomatic 
importance of their protest, for theirs is 
primarily a moral reaction to an unac- 
customed climate of official cynicism 
which has to be experienced on the spot 
to be believed. 

But what is the nature of this moral re- 
action, and what is its ground? More spe- 
cifically, what ought the moral function 
of the professor to be, compared with 
the moral function of the ordinary citi- 
zen? Surely the American college pro- 
fessor cannot be presenting himself as a 
philosopher-king whose dialectical skills 
enable him to know—better than others 
and on behalf of others—the Good. Look- 
ing back to the symposium in the Scholar, 
which represents the thinking of a range 
of intellectuals, we cannot credit the idea 
that the average professorial critic be- 
lieves he is in touch with some moral “es- 
sence” or feels capable of overcoming 
moral relativism and legislating what is 
tight. Nor can we credit the idea that a 
significant number of professors are pre- 
senting themselves as custodians of the 
Judaeo-Christian ethic and arguing on 
grounds of traditional benevolence against 
our foreign policy. 

We can believe that certain ones are 
reflecting upon a moral institution which 
seems to them to be invaded by indiffer- 
ence and apathy. It may be that moral 
responsibility is here perceived as a com- 
mitment to caring about human suffer- 
ing, to confronting such actualities as the 
bombings in South Vietnam. Or it may 
be that responsibility is perceived as a re- 
fusal to be reconciled to spectatordom, as 
an insistence on participatory thinking— 
no matter what the issue or the cost. 

If this is so, certain of the critics may 
be serving as exemplars on their cam- 
puses; and there is much to be said in 
favor of those who present themselves as 
models—of engagement, commitment, or 


concern. There is also something to be 
said for those who are exerting what 
Sizer might call a kind of “procedural” 
leadership. This may, from an educa- 
tional point of view, be more significant 
than efforts to seek alternatives to present 
foreign policy, efforts to which very few 
professors can bring any expertise. 

On some campuses faculty members 
are finding themselves able to overcome 
the estrangement between themselves and 
their students which developed in the 
early days of the youth movement. They 
say that they are thereby placing them- 
selves in a better position to teach and be 
heeded; students want to know that they 
can do more than talk about what “what’s- 
his-name said”—that they, too, can act 
upon their beliefs. 

But open questions remain and will re- 
main. The college professor will con- 
tinue to confront what Daniel Bell, the 
moderator of the Scholar symposium, re- 
ferred to as the conflict between the 
“ethic of conscience” and the “ethic of 
responsibility,” between private commit- 
ment and the prevailing code. It is here, 
however, that the college professor—at- 
tempting to overcome personal remote- 
ness (and scholarly abstraction) while 
living up to the demands of his role—may 
do serious ethical thinking. And this may, 
in the long run, expand and deepen the 
influence he exerts as a teacher trying to 
move young people to think and to be 
free. To do this, of course, he needs to 
innovate as well as to understand the in- 
stitution which exists. The same is true of 
those who are reacting to proposals for a 
National Assessment, discussed at the 
White House Conference in July and 
left unresolved. 

John Goodlad said at the Conference 
that a test was needed to show how one 
school system measured up to another, 
how ninth graders across the country 
compared in their knowledge of Ameri- 
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can history with ninth graders of two 
years ago, how eight-year-olds differ 
from thirteen-year-olds in what they feel 
and believe. Harold Taylor, among others, 
objected on the grounds that the Euro- 
pean experience had shown that standard- 
ized testing “paralyzes thinking.” Later, 
writing in the Phi Delta Kappan (Sep- 
tember, 1965), Harold Hand objected on 
the grounds that a national testing pro- 
gram would result in “a centrally con- 
trolled (read ‘dictated’) curriculum.” 

There is the position taken by John 
Fischer, who said that we would clearly 
“profit from additional information on 
the condition and progress of education.” 
Ralph Tyler, reporting on the initial con- 
ference on the proposals, indicates that 
those involved are fully aware of the dan- 
gers of possible misuse; but he, too, 
stresses the need to assess the progress of 
education throughout the nation—for the 
first time in our history. 

Some of the uneasiness is apparently 
due to a confusion between an assessment 
program of the sort proposed and a pro- 
gram of individual achievement tests like 
those administered abroad. But some of it 
is due, not to lack of information, but to 
another sort of “crisis of conscience,” in- 
volving certain educators in reexamina- 
tion of the preferences guiding the 
schools. Like those who object to the 
formation of a National Teacher Corps 
(trained to work, particularly, with the 
disadvantaged), they see a threat of im- 
posed conformity in proposals to assess 
from the center of things. They dread 
the prospect of an educational “ball of 
wax,” of a flaccid “consensus” subsuming 
differences under some official single 
standard, They recall such proposals as 
those made by Admiral Rickover several 
years ago; and they reject what they see 
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as another return to the European model, 
to the idea that “Swiss schools are better 
than ours.” 

Again, there is no simple resolution; 
but there is a need for innovation, for re- 
newed critical examination of the moral 
institution as it affects the public schools. 
Questions are needed—on the criteria to 
be used, on the meaning of “progress,” on 
the uses of knowledge in a democracy. 
Procedural thinking is required to insure 
that assessments will not be misused; and 
there must be leadership, not simply in 
test-construction, but in the effort to de- 
fine appropriate codes. 

Public discussion is being projected 
here; dialogues are to take place among 
citizens and educators. We may have no 
greater opportunity to stimulate ethical 
thinking respecting the “public philoso- 
phy” which traditionally has governed 
the schools, Here too, as in the Teach-In 
movement, questions can be raised and 
moral positions defined; and, if this oc- 
curs, significant popular education may 
take place—and the public may be moved 
to learn. 

John Dewey wrote, in The Public and 
its Problems: 


To learn to be human is to develo 
through the give-and-take of communi- 
cation an effective sense of being an 
individually distinctive member of a 
communty; one who understands and ap- 
preciates its beliefs, desires and methods, 
and who contributes to a further con- 
version of organic powers into human 
resources and values, But this translation 
is never finished. 


The debates over foreign policy and test- 
ing may be, if we are fortunate, a means 
of such translation, And, if they are, the 
educators’ “Symposium on Morality” can 
never come to a stop—MG 


M. VERE DeVAULT 
University of Wisconsin 


Research and the classroom teacher 


AN INFANT TOUCHES A STOVE and learns 
something about heat. A pre-schooler 
walks in the woods among the tall pines 
and learns something about the vastness 
of space. Both are instances of learning, 
but neither the stove nor the woods is a 
teacher. From a book the child learns 
about the life of an early pioneer, but the 
book is not a teacher. A child watches a 
TV presentation or a lecture and learns 
about prime numbers. Evidence in cur- 
rent research indicates that the television 
and lecture approaches to instruction are 
equally effective; but this may be so be- 
cause neither television nor the lecturer 
is a teacher. The question follows nat- 
urally: What is a teacher? 

Research is uncovering answers to such 
questions. A number of studies have 
focused on description of teaching activ- 
ities; and we now know more than we 
did about what teachers do in their class- 
rooms. Other studies have described the 
characteristics of teachers. Also, we know 
more today about the principles of learn- 
ing. We continue, however, to search for 
the answer to the questions—‘‘What is a 
teacher?” and “What is teaching?”. The 
search will occupy researchers’ attention 
for years to come. 


Changes in Practice 

Answers to questions about teaching 
will be of little value unless practices in 
classrooms change. The lag between 


what we know and what we do is a 
major question facing the profession; 
and several major research projects are 
currently exploring issues related to this 
lag. 

Chae in practice, however, will 
come about only when the professional 
practitioner, the teacher, understands the 
need for change and the research giving 
direction to the change, and when he un- 
derstands his instructional role in imple- 
menting change. Academic scholars, edu- 
cation professors, curriculum directors, 
and textbook publishers may translate re- 
search findings; but their translations are 
ineffective when it comes to bringing 
about desired change at the teacher- 
meets-student level. 

It is the classroom teacher who holds 
the key, although there are too few teach- 
ers in today’s schools who are prepared 
to turn it. This is because we have failed 
in our meager attempts to bring pre- 


Educational research of consequence is com- 
monly carried on outside the classroom—in 
either laboratories or graduate schools. Profes- 
sor DeVault hopes to see it become an intrinsic 
part of in-service education, especially in the 
elementary school. Not only may such research 
contribute to knowledge about learning; in- 
volvement in the process may help keep teach- 
ers intellectually alive and healthy and thereby 
help their students to learn. 

This paper was presented at the Phi Delta 
Kappa Research Conference at Northwestern 
University, April 28, 1964. 
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service and in-service teachers in contact 
with effective research experience. Most 
of their research experience has led to 
misunderstandings about the function of 
research in education. 

The closest many classroom teachers 
get to research is in small, inadequately 
planned, and poorly executed classroom 
studies—and this is not very close. Con- 
cluding that “research” is a strange, im- 
practical way of determining what should 
be done, they then reject the findings of 
more significant studies, 

If the small, poorly planned investiga- 
tions make negative contributions, should 
we remove teachers from all sorts of re- 
search experience? I believe not. The 
challenge is to find ways of providing 
research experiences of high quality in 
which teachers may participate and 
through which their understanding of re- 
search may be strengthened. 


Why Research by Teachers? 


How is it that we ask classroom teach- 

ers to assume the responsibility for signifi- 
cant, meaningful research? Are we de- 
manding more than they should be asked 
to give when we add more in-service 
activities to already crowded schedules? 
Are not their pupils their primary re- 
sponsibilities? 
It is true that a teacher’s main respon- 
sibility is with his pupils; but there is 
evidence from research and much more 
evidence from common sense that chil- 
dren grow most in classes conducted by 
teachers who themselves are engaged in 
growing. The question is not only which 
teacher knows most, but which teacher 
is continuing to learn, One reason, there- 
fore, for in-service involvement of the 
teacher is that his pupils will benefit, 

A young man or woman enters a third 
grade classroom at the age of 22 and is 
often expected to remain with third 
graders for 30 or 40 years, What happens 
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to a person who spends most of the wak- 
ing hours of his life with seven and eight 
year olds? Many teachers miraculously 
escape the consequences of such confine- 
ment. Others succumb long before their 
terms have elapsed. It should be added 
that a similar plight awaits many of those 
who teach at other elementary levels, in 
secondary schools, and in colleges. But 
secondary and college teachers are given 
wider opportunities for mature relation- 
ships and varied professional experiences 
than intermediate and primary grade 
teachers. 

More, it is true, is now being done than 
in years past to help teachers remain 
mentally healthy and intellectually alert. 
New curriculum developments, new 
mathematics and science programs, new 
approaches to social studies and English 
are stimulating interest, even as they are 
contributing to young people’s educa- 
tion. When teachers participate in in- 
novation, inquiry, and change, their men- 
tal health may benefit, and intellectual 
growth be enhanced. 


In-service Growth 


In-service education, then, plays a part 
in facilitating growth. Many school sys- 
tems have developed promising in-service 
programs in recent years. Long-range 
plans have been made for the incor- 
poration of new approaches in the cur- 
riculum; efforts have been made to or- 
ganize resources logically and bring them 
to bear on specific issues. Textbook selec- 
tion has been planned in advance, and 
many teachers have been involved in 
decision making. From the curriculum 
director’s office, frequently, it has seemed 
as if all areas have been receiving proper 
and sequential attention. At the central 
office of the school system, steering com- 
mittees have represented various schools 
and worked to incorporate specific rec- 
ommendations in total planning. And 


occasionally, legitimate research projects 
have been undertaken by central staff 
personnel. 

More frequently, individual teachers 
are expressing interest in research proj- 
ects they can conduct in their own 
classrooms. Often, they involve com- 
parisons between one “experimental” 
method and another supposedly used in 
other parts of the system; and these in- 
dividual endeavors usually receive the 
wholehearted endorsement of the central 
office. 

The teacher who becomes a researcher 
may be doing his work in connection 
with preparation for his master’s degree 
and may have developed his design in co- 
operation with his major professor. Or 
the teacher may be meeting with a cen- 
tral staff member to discuss instrumenta- 
tion and relevance. In any case, classroom 
researchers are somehow born; and their 
activities become part of larger in-service 
programs conducted in the schools. All 
of this encourages the superintendent, 
who cannot but perceive in-service edu- 
cation as a means of keeping curriculum 
development up to date. 


The Wider Context 


To what extent does the classroom 
teacher sense the larger, long-range in- 
service curriculum development program 
for the school? Does he conceive his 
own role in the larger context? Does he 
see the in-service program's potential 
contribution to his own personal-pro- 
fessional growth? 

While some superintendents and cur- 
riculum directors talk about improve- 
ments in instructional practices, teacher 
scholarship, and mental health along with 
curriculum renovation, others continue 
to bemoan the gap between what is 
known about learning and instruction and 
what is actually done in classrooms. This 
gap could be narrowed, it would appear, 


and in-service goals met more effectively, 
if in-service research activities were de- 
liberately emphasized. 

To be effective, however, these activi- 
ties must be relevant to the personal con- 
cerns of individual teachers. They must 
be satisfying in terms of their potential 
yield of meaningful research findings. 
They must be personally challenging 
when individuals begin searching for 
ways of implementing their findings 
in the classrooms. The teacher-researcher, 
therefore, must be enabled to pursue his 
own interests over a period of time long 
enough to develop depth of understand- 
ing of both problem and methodology. 
Resource personnel must be made readily 
available, and the research activity must 
be viewed as important enough in the 
total school enterprise to warrant provid- 
ing time for its pursuit. 


Improving Research Experience 

A first step in improvement is to per- 
sonalize or individualize long-term in- 
service goals for teachers. Much time is 
spent in universities advising experienced 
teachers in planning graduate study for 
their master’s degrees. There are, how- 
ever, few individuals who talk of relating 
a personal quest for knowledge to 
some specific aspect of teaching in the 
schools. The year of graduate study is 
seldom viewed as an opportunity to ex- 
tend a study already begun in the class- 
room; rather, it is viewed as a year away 
from school and an opportunity to do 
something different for awhile. 

There may be great value in such res- 
pite from the classroom, but many 
teachers would benefit if they spent their 
year of residence in disciplined study of 
problems of long-term concern. Six to 
eight months of in-service education are 
not enough to permit much more than 
definition of a problem identified for 
study. A year of graduate study, includ- 
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ing courses in the teaching of reading, 
philosophical foundations of education, 
guidance, elementary school administra- 
tion, etc., ordinarily has little or no effect 
on the intellectual growth, educational 
competence, or mental health of a candi- 
date. Needed are personalized, long- 
range, research-centered programs of in- 
service training, of which the master’s 
degree program can become a significant 
part. 

Consider the teacher who, early in her 
career, identifies a topic such as the indi- 
vidualization of reading instruction as one 
she would like to investigate. Over a pe- 
riod of several years, she may read 
enough to become familiar with major 
trends in the field. She may use individ- 
ualized procedures in her classroom and 
become familiar with some of the prob- 
lems and opportunities involved. As part 
of her continuing search for improved 
methods of teaching reading, she may 
plan a year of graduate study specifically 
devoted to increasing her understanding 
of research contributions, problems and 
techniques in the area of her concern. 
Her program may include courses in 
learning, child development, statistics, 
organization and planning of educational 
research, techniques in remedial reading, 
children’s literature, and perhaps six 
credits of independent study, to permit 
free use of the library and other univer- 
sity resources, 

She is likely to return to school with 
more expertise in her field of interest and 
with the preparation needed for raising 
her study of individualized reading to a 
higher level. It might follow that she and 
her pupils both would benefit from her 


inquiries, 
Personalized Planning 


Why do we see so few teachers fol- 
lowing such a pattern? It is probably a 
matter of planning and leadership. I be- 
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lieve we can have such teachers in our 
schools when we decide we want them. 
As teacher education programs at the 
elementary level begin to require areas of 
concentration or subject matter majors 
outside of “education,” teachers may be- 
gin entering the schools with already 
identified areas of interest, It will then be 
the responsibility of their college profes- 
sors, as well as their principals and su- 
pervisors, to encourage planning for fur- 
ther development of such interests. 

I should like to see a school in which 
each teacher, in cooperation with his 
principal and supervisor, has outlined a 
ten-year plan for his own continuing 
education. On occasion, the interests of 
several teachers may converge and make 
it profitable for them to team up tem- 
porarily while certain mutual concerns 
are explored. Consultants might be re- 
cruited to work with small groups or 
with individual faculty members rather 
than with the entire faculty. Substitute 
teachers might be used to provide released 
time on given days, rather than in accord 
with the “everybody take a day off ap- 
proach,” which takes no account of the 
individual researcher’s needs, 

Library resources, workshops, sabbati- 
cals, and extension courses might be 
planned with individual long-term goals 
in mind. Certain schools might become 
centers for research in some major area 
of instructional procedures, The area 
must be chosen with care if it is to be of 
sufficient breadth to focus the research 
interests of an entire faculty. Also, the 
topic must be important enough to war- 
rant a long-range investment of energy 
and support; and it must be the kind of 
topic which can be made meaningful to 
the community as well as to the profes- 
sion. Obviously, it must become the sort 
of project which teachers themselves can 
appreciate and understand increasingly 
as each period of study proceeds. 


Topics for Research 


“Creativity” is a subject still in need 
of exploration. Required are school set- 
tings in which knowledgeable classroom 
teachers can investigate the implications 
of certain current findings and push their 
own questions beyond the limits of the 
ordinary, circumscribed research situa- 
tion. There are such questions, too, as the 
individualization of instruction, teacher- 
pupil interaction, instructional differen- 
tiation relating to sex differences, and 
organizational patterns for instruction. 
Any one of these might engage the in- 
terests of a total faculty over a period of 
several years, Each one can be so con- 
structed as to provide opportunities for 
exploration at various levels and in several 
directions. Each one can be reinforced 
by a plan of long-term investigation, be- 
ginning with knowledge of existing re- 
search and culminating in designs for 
testing within the school. 

In programs such as these, the part 
played by the principal as both research 
scholar and instructional leader may be 
the key to success. Outside resources 
may be brought to the school, but it is 
he who must carry responsibility for the 
program’s continuity. It is he, too, who 
must keep his faculty informed about re- 
search possibilities suggested by some of 
the numerous projects presently being 
underwritten by government and foun- 
dation agencies. 

Many well financed individual projects, 
launched with the help of the National 
Science Foundation, the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, and the US Office 
of Education, for example, have opened 
up but not finally covered the fields iden- 
tified for research. 

Conant (7) once wrote that science is 
made up of “these activities, observations 
and experiments, which lead to further 
observations and experiments. 


My proposal is that school faculties 
make some intensive studies of “com- 
pleted” research projects of potential in- 
terest to their teachers. As they become 
acquainted with the procedures and find- 
ings in particular studies, they are very 
likely to define additional questions, to 
think of “further experiments and ob- 
servations” relevant to their particular 
contexts; and these may provide a 
groundwork for research planning within 
their own schools. 


A Research Example 


Research conducted at the University 
of Wisconsin (2) and financed by the 
National Institute of Mental Health may 
serve as an example. Our study was de- 
signed as a five year project to investi- 
gate the impact of teacher-communica- 
tion patterns on the mental health of 
students. The study was conducted 
within the framework of the undergradu- 
ate elementary teacher education program 
where we studied the communication 
patterns of instructors teaching an educa- 
tional psychology sequence in child de- 
velopment and learning. Data were then 
collected on students as they began their 
student teaching and, later, during their 
first year of teaching in schools from 
California to Massachusetts. Additional 
data were gathered on their pupils, so 
that personality measures were gradually 
developed for most of those involved. 

The relevant point in the context of 
this discussion, however, is that our tenta- 
tive findings relating to communicative 
behavior and its implications for mental 
health give rise to a great number of new, 
reformulated questions. These questions 
represent the unfinished business of our 
study—and are perhaps one of the signs 
of its validity. In any case, many of them 
are worthy of continued consideration, 
particularly within the contexts of spe- 
cific schools, 
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The extensive investigations and evalu- 
ations required might well make a con- 
tribution to the personal-professional 
growth of teachers and to the instruc- 
tional programs in the schools concerned, 
Again, there are many ways in which the 
profession can benefit from serious, long- 
term follow-up investigations of the im- 
plications of previous studies. 

There have been too many ineffective 
attempts to help teachers understand the 
implications of research and appreciate 
the role of research in improving instruc- 
tion. At the same time, there is an increas- 
ingly imperative need for teachers who 
are in a position to interpret research 
findings and increase their number and 
quality. The cause of theoretical inquiry 
and the cause of classroom teaching can 
both be served if teachers can be counted 
on to play informed and significant roles 
in reducing the gap between research and 
practice. 

But we must first recognize that wish- 
ful thinking will not lead to the develop- 
ment of research competence in our 
teachers. It will not be achieved through 
short-term, isolated research efforts of the 
Sort we see so often around the country. 
Needed are long-term plans, individual 
commitment by teachers, diversity of re- 
Sources, and recognition of research ac- 
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tivity as an essential part of the teaching 
function. With such recognition, must 
come provisions for time to work. 

It is necessary to remember that the 
21st century is not so far away—that 
teachers of the 21st century are already 
in our classrooms as pupils. The teachers 
who begin teaching next fall will antici- 
pate retirement in 2008! Yet we are still 
modeling too many of our schools, in- 
service and teacher education programs, 
and even our research projects on the 
practices of the 1930s and 1940s. 

Are the schools creative enough, flexi- 
ble enough, and courageous enough to 
encourage planning for the tasks ahead? 
Do the attitudes and comments of teach- 
ers and principals encourage young teach- 
ers to proceed with research and innova- 
tion? Our hope, clearly, rests with them. 
Their chances, their ideals, and their 
hopes rest with those teachers and ad- 
ministrators with whom they begin their 
professional careers, 
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Two cheers for equality 


THE CONCEPT OF EQUALITY is an import- 
ant but often underexamined factor in 
many of the principal controversies of 
contemporary education. Slums and sub- 
urbs, social class influences on learning, 
the neighborhood school, the integrated 
classroom, excellence, growing up female 
or absurd—the list of topics that embrace 
the concept of equality as a vital com- 
ponent is virtually endless. 

Throughout the discussion there is a 
feeling that those who defend equality 
are appreciably closer to heaven than 
those who oppose it. This article is an 
attempt to make better judgments pos- 
sible by clarifying the nature of the cen- 
tral, inhering concept—specifically by 
examining some of the things we mean 
when we talk of equality. A position will 
be taken in support of certain notions of 
equality—with qualifications. Because of 
these qualifications, two cheers only will 
be given for equality; the third will be 
reserved for a higher value. 


Meanings of “Equality” 

What might it mean to say that all men 
are created equal? Clearly, it is easier to 
answer this question negatively than posi- 
tively. It is not difficult to adumbrate 
what it does mot mean. Little investiga- 
tion is needed to establish that we are not 
created equal in certain attributes: phy- 
sique, appearance, color, race, sex. And 
there are strong indications that we 


should add other attributes: temperament, 
energy, sensitivity, and certain kinds of 
aptitude and ability.-Most people outside 
of communist countries (and many in- 
side) would agree that, however much or 
little heredity governs our potentialities, 
it is sufficient to make us all different. It 
is arguable that the most important hu- 
man datum is that all men are created 
unequal. 

However, it might be that to say that 
all men are created equal is to make not 
a descriptive but a prescriptive statement. 
That is, although men are not created 
equal in all respects, nevertheless they 
should be treated equally in all respects. 


1In an ingenious paper, Jerrold R. Coombs 
and B. Paul Komisar argue in favor of equality 
of treatment by the simple device of defining 
equality as “fittingness.” (“The Equality Prin- 
ciple in Education,” Proceedings of the 19th 
annual meeting of the Philosophy of Education 
Society 1963.) However, equal treatment is not 
the same as “fitting” or “appropriate” or 
“proper” treatment. To say that A and B de- 
serve fitting treatment is one thing; but, since 
this may mean different (that is, unequal) 
treatment for each, it is difficult to justify call- 


Professor Nash here wields some analytic tools 
in order to clarify a concept widely miscon- 
strued. “Equality” has become a shibboleth in 
too much of educational talk; and while he 
gives “two cheers” he gives them for more 
reasonable discriminations, more consistent 
inequalities. 

This article will be part of a forthcoming 
book, Authority and Freedom in Education: 
An introduction to the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. New York: Wiley, 1966. 
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But a moment's reflection will convince 
us that we do not really want this. We do 
not, for example, consider all men and 
women deserving of equal freedom to 
teach. We try to reserve this freedom for 
those who have shown that they possess 
certain abilities and have undergone cer- 
tain training. Furthermore, once the 
teacher is qualified, we do not want him 
to treat all his students equally in the 
sense of providing the same educational 
experiences for children of all ages, any 
more than we want doctors to prescribe 
the same medicine for all illnesses, or gov- 
ernments to impose the same taxes on all 
incomes. As Aristotle pointed out, it is no 
more just to treat unequals equally than 
to treat equals unequally. 

The equality that men claim for them- 
selves and others is not, then, an equality 
of talent or merit, or a uniformity of 
treatment under all circumstances, but an 
equality of political and legal rights. It 
Was equality in the sense of political 
rights that was proclaimed by the liberals 
and radicals of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, by the Ameri- 
can and French revolutionaries, and by 
the English reformers. Political rights are 
often held to be due to all equally, al- 
though many countries (such as Switzer- 
land, South Africa, and Rhodesia) have 
not yet reached this Position; and all 
Countries impose some qualifications, such 
as age, nationality, citizenship, and legal 
freedom. 


Rights and Opportunities 


„Moreover, the Provision of formal 
rights is different from providing a genu- 


ing this equal treatment. See also Komisar and 
Coombs, “The Concept of Equality in Educa- 
tion,” Studies in Philosophy an Education, 
Fall, 1964, for a restatement of their view, 
C. J. B. Macmillan, “Equality and Sameness,” 
Studies... , Winter, 1964-65, has adequately 
tefuted some of Komisar and Coombs’ basic 
points, although he seems strangely reluctant to 

w the full implications of his own argument. 
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ine opportunity. This difference was un- 
derlined by Anatole France when he sug- 
gested that equality before the law 
meant that the rich as well as the poor 
were forbidden to steal bread or sleep 
under bridges. It is possible for me to pos- 
sess a legal right that I cannot in fact 
exercise because of attendant social or 
economic circumstances, And drastic so- 
cial reforms may be necessary before this 
right could be made effective.? 

When we advocate equality of rights 
or opportunities, we advocate nothing 
until we make clear what right or oppor- 
tunity we think should be exercised. 
Equality is an empty concept until in- 
vested with some substantive content. 
This is a function of its comparative na- 
ture. Equality implies comparison, and 
two things can be compared only if they 
Possess a common quality. We cannot 
Compare an orange and a lemon: We can 
compare only one or more of their quali- 
ties, such as size, shape, weight, color or 
taste. In order to compare two men we 
must select a quality that they both pos- 
sess, such as height, intelligence, running 
speed, and so on. Only thus can we talk 
of superiority, inferiority, and equality. 
Comparison requires analysis and abstrac- 
tion. 

Just as equality itself is an empty con- 
cept, so equality of opportunity means 
nothing until we know what it is that 
we seek the opportunity to do. Nor 
should we expect equality of opportu- 
nity to lead to equality. Greater equality 
of educational opportunity at the begin- 
ning of the formal educational process, 
for example, may lead to greater inequali- 
ties of performance at the end. Unless we 
attach some substantive content to the 
concept of equality of opportunity, it is 


*For an interesting discussion of e uality of 
rights and opportunities, see John P. Plamenatz, 
“Equality o Opportunity,” in Bryson, L. (Ed.) 
Aspects of human equality, Harper, 1956. 
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quite possible to both attack and defend a 
particular program in the name of this 
cause. The English tripartite system of 
secondary education, for example, can be 
defended on the grounds that it provides 
different programs relevant to genuine 
differences in children, thus providing 
equal opportunity for all rather than 
forcing everyone into the Procrustean 
mould of a common program. Equally, it 
can be attacked on the grounds that it 
perpetuates class differences, discriminates 
unfairly in favor of the child with aca- 
demic leanings, and discriminates unfairly 
against the child from a poor or unintel- 
lectual home background. 


An Inborn Equality? 


If those who demand equality seem to 
have a natural advantage over those who 
criticize or question equality, it is partly 
because of the widespread assumption that 
there is something in human nature that 
supports belief in a kind of fundamental 
equality among men. 

Since this idea is often thought to be 
embedded in the Western tradition, it is 
important to note that the Greeks and 
Romans did not hold it. The Greek citi- 
zen viewed as most precious his freedom, 
which for him meant to be in a class su- 
perior to a slave. The Greeks, it is true, 
emphasized intellect and reason, and re- 
garded all men as having the potentiality 
for engaging in rational activity. But the 
quality of individual intellects varies 
enormously, and reason is at least as much 
a divisive and differentiating factor in 
human life as it is a uniting and equalizing 
one. 

The major component of the Western 
tradition that gives support to the idea of 
fundamental equality has been Christian- 
ity. Christians belive that the doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God implies a 
brotherhood of man. That is, all children 
of God are of equal concern to Him, de- 


spite their differences, just as in a good 
family the parent loves his children 
equally yet uniquely. The intelligent 
child is valued for his intelligence but 
the dull child matters just as much. This 
Christian position must be accepted on 
faith, if at all. We cannot prove that the 
Fatherhood of God means that all his 
children should be regarded equally. God 
may intend us all to be valued differently. 

There is a link between the concept of 
fundamental equality and the concept of 
human uniqueness. In their totalities, men 
cannot be considered superior or inferior 
because their uniqueness makes them im- 
measurable and hence incomparable. 
How does one compare, for example, an 
inefficient clerk who is a thoughtful hus- 
band and kind father with a brilliant 
physicist who is selfish and greedy? All 
other members of the human race share 
with me a fundamental kinship, the na- 
ture of which cannot be fully explained 
or measured in quantitative terms. 


Acceptability of Difference 

Even those who believe in this funda- 
mental equality among men, however, do 
not want to treat all men alike. The 
most extreme egalitarians recognize— 
if only tacitly—that some differences 
among human qualities justify treating 
their possessors differently. It is reveal- 
ing in this connection to examine the 
distinction between the words “differ- 
ence” and “inequality”. When we are 
speaking of the treatment accorded to 
people, the word “inequality” has us- 
ually a pejorative sound about it. “Dif- 
ference” is at least neutral in connotation. 
But the two words may refer to the 
same thing. We may want to defend an 
inequality in treatment; but if we do, 
we usually call it a difference. The 
words will be used here as synonyms, al- 
though it is recognized that they have 
different emotional content. 


Clarifying Equality 2 I9 


Most people favor the extension of in- 
equalities of treatment to whole groups 
of people under certain circumstances. 
For example, few people would want to 
see all forms of discrimination between 
men and women removed. We willingly 
tolerate the exclusion of women from 
certain occupations, such as coal-mining, 
heavy construction work, professional 
football, and so on, presumably on the 
grounds of relevant physical differences 
between the sexes, although some would 
add social and cultural grounds. 

We must also expect to suffer certain 
inequalities of treatment or opportunity 
because of the age and the society in 
which we happen to live. To a degree, 
we must accept the contemporary pref- 
erences of our society, and it may be 
that we are out of luck—born too early 
or too late. If my talents are for head- 
shrinking or bull-fighting or lyre-play- 
ing, it is unlikely that they will be 
granted wide opportunity for develop- 
ment in twentieth-century America. Nor 
can the young man or woman with aca- 
demic talent and professional aspirations 
who lives in a technologically undevel- 
oped country expect the same oppor- 
tunity to attain his vocational aspirations 
as his counterpart in a technologically 
advanced country. Failure to appreciate 
this basic inequality leads to much frus- 
tration among Asian and African uni- 
versity graduates, 


Justifiable Discriminations 


In education, we often deliberately dis- 
criminate in favor of certain groups and 
defend this as a justifiable inequality. For 
example, we are prepared to discriminate 
in favor of blind, deaf, crippled, and men- 
tally defective children, in terms of the 
amount of money spent per child, teacher- 
pupil ratios, the building of special 
schools, and so on. How far is it justi- 
fiable to go in this sort of discriminatory 
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treatment? What sort of minority groups 
can claim specially favorably educational 
treatment? Gifted children? Left-handed 
children? Jews? Lower-class children? 
Blue-eyed children? Slow learners? And 
what about remedial discrimination in 
favor of groups previously discriminated 
against? Is it justifiable, for example, to 
provide Negroes with unequally favora- 
ble educational opportunities, on the 
grounds of past disadvantages? 

Most difficulties in the realm of equality 
of opportunity arise when we try to de- 
cide how far we should go in compensat- 
ing for inequalities or in equalizing op- 
portunities. There are wide differences of 
opinion concerning the factors we should 
try to equalize. Most advanced countries 
(the United States being a remarkable 
exception) try to reduce avoidable health 
inequalities through State health services. 
Some schools insist on a school uniform 
to remove inequalities in dress. If the 
value of equalization is high enough in 
our system of priorities, there is almost 
no end to the measures we can take to 
further this value. We could, for ex- 
ample, increase equality of opportunity 
by removing all children from their par- 
ents at birth and raising them in state 
nurseries, so that differences in home 
background would be eliminated; by 
abolishing all fees for education at all 
levels, from kindergarten through grad- 
uate school; by removing all hidden costs 
of education by providing all books and 
equipment and paying parents who keep 
their children in school beyond the stat- 
utory leaving age an amount equivalent 
to what the children might earn if work- 
ing; and by paying college students an 
amount at least as much as they could 
earn elsewhere. Needless to say, some of 

® Myron Lieberman, in an excellent analysis, 
“Equality of Opportunity,” in Smith, B. O. & 
Ennis, R. H. (Ed.) Language and concepts in 


education, Rand, McNally, 1961, lists other 
means of increasing equality of opportunity. 


these steps might conflict with other val- 
ues we hold. 

Analysis of equality of educational op- 
portunity often concerns the treatment 
of children of different intellectual apti- 
tude. The whole structure of curriculum 
planning, testing, grouping, and the ap- 
plication of standards is fraught with 
complexities for the concept of equality. 
It is clear to most people by now that 
equality of opportunity does not mean 
identity of treatment for all. If a slow 
child is given a program that fully 
stretches and challenges him intellec- 
tually, and a bright child is given the same 
program, which bores and stupefies him, 
they do not enjoy equal opportunities. 
Even when we put children of different 
abilities into different groups we do not 
remove inequalities, for there is a tend- 
ency to treat all members of any one 
group alike, whereas in fact they are all 
different. 

We may deliberately insist upon in- 
equality of treatment of different students 
in order to increase equality of oppor- 
tunity. For example, we may demand 
that an able student achieve a higher level 
of work in order to pass than a less able 
student. The passing grade really signifies 
“performance in relation to ability,” and 
the pass of the able student represents 
a higher measure of achievement than 
the pass of the less able student. We might 
defend this by arguing that the same 
absolute standard for all would mean that 
the weak students would not enjoy equal 
Opportunities because they would be con- 
stantly penalized by failure. 

Some institutions frankly follow dis- 
criminatory admission policies and de- 
fend their practices as justified. Many 
schools openly declare that they give 
special consideration to applications from 
children of alumni. That is, they are en- 
couraging a hereditary system. This is 
certainly not furthering equality of op- 


portunity among all’ potential applicants, 
but it can be defended on a number of 
grounds. For example, it might foster ele- 
ments of continuity in the school, en- 
courage support from parents, develop 
school spirit and tone, and so on. These 
consequences have to be weighed against 
the opposing consideration of equality of 
opportunity. 


Criteria and Outcomes 


In other words, equality is not an ab- 
solute value, but must take its chance 
among other competing values. If we 
want to weigh these various considera- 
tions, one of the central tasks is to estab- 
lish some working criteria by which we 
can justify the practice of specific dis- 
crimination in favor of or against certain 
individuals and groups. 

First, we must distinguish between 
equality of outcome and equality of pro- 
cedure. Whatever educational policy we 
advocate, it would be foolish to demand 
that all children come out of the educa- 
tional process equal. Rather, we are con- 
cerned that equal procedures should be 
followed during the educational process, 
unless good reason can be given for de- 
parting from this general principle. We 
are concerned that procedures are, and 
appear to be, just and fair. Hence the 
search for criteria. 

As we have already suggested, we do 
not want to promote equality of oppor- 
tunity at all costs. We do not want to 
arrange our procedures so that all in- 
equalities will be removed. Some educa- 
tionally significant inequalities—such as 
sex and race—cannot be removed by edu- 
cational means. We are stuck with the 
inexorable fact of diversity. Furthermore, 
some inequalities—such as color of eyes 
—are trivial and can be ignored for edu- 
cational purposes. Again, some inequali- 
ties are important but the cost of remov- 
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ing them would be too high in terms of 
other values, 

However, we meet some inequalities 
on the borderline, where it is very diffi- 
cult to decide what, if anything, should 
be done about them. We might consider 
the distance from school as such a border- 
line area. If one child lives one mile from 
school and another child lives two miles 
from the school, the first is at something 
of an advantage, but normally we do not 
think of compensating for this inequality. 
However, if a white child may go to 
school a mile away and a Negro child in 
the same area must travel fifteen miles to 
a Negro school, we might well consider 
that the matter has crossed the borderline 
and warrants some change or compensa- 
tion. 

We must recognize that neither com- 
plete equality nor complete equality of 
Opportunity can be attained in education. 
A reasonable aspiration would be to at- 
tempt to compensate for natural disad- 
vantages and to remove differential dis- 
abilities in pursuing educational aims up 
to the point where the process becomes 
too costly in terms of the sacrifice of 
other values. 

If we accept the notion of fundamental 
equality, we are impelled towards a posi- 
tion maintaining that members of the 
class of human beings should be treated 
alike unless there is a sufficient reason for 
treating them differently. Equality seems 
to need no explanation: inequality usually 
does. If we propose to treat men alike, 
there is a sense in which this is regarded 
as self-justifying and natural. If we pro- 
pose to treat men differently, we need to 
explain our actions, to account for them 
by some special justification. In other 
words, the burden of proof lies upon the 
one who would discriminate. If no 


, ‘On this point, see Isaiah Berlin’s enlighten- 
ing argument: “Equality,” Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, 1955-56, 
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grounds are produced, the assumption is 
that there will be equal treatment. 


Grounds of Adequacy 

What sort of grounds would be consid- 
ered adequate?® A prime criterion would 
be that the proposed difference in treat- 
ment must be relevant to genuine differ- 
ences in the person who is to experience 
the discrimination. The reasons we ad- 
duce must be relevant to the differences 
accorded: they must not be based merely 
on whim, desire, greed, or prejudice, If 
we treat people differently it should be 
because they differ in an important way 
that is relevant to the differences we 
make. The administration of a profes- 
sional school, for example, might war- 
tantably discriminate against those who 
fail an entrance examination (that is, by 
refusing to admit them) in the interests 
of maintaining high standards in the 
school. This can be defended on the 
grounds that the refusal to admit a stu- 
dent is relevant to his demonstrated fail- 
ure to show promise that he would 
achieve the required standards if admit- 
ted. Hence, it can be demanded that tests 
of admission should test qualities that are 
relevant to the studies to be pursued.® 

Another criterion would be that the 
degree of discrimination should be pro- 
portionate, as far as we can judge it, to 
the degree of difference in the relevant 
respect. This cannot be quantitatively 
measured but this fact does not permit 
us to make it purely arbitrary. Reasons 
should be given for the degree of differ- 
ence and these can then be assessed and 
criticized. 


5For a cogent discussion of choice and 
criteria, see Benn, S. I. & Peters, R. S. Social 
principles and the democratic state, Allen and 
Unwin, 1959. 

One of the best treatments of the impor- 
tance of the criterion of relevance can be found 
in Hare, R. M. Freedom and reason, Clarendon 
Press, 1963. 


This brings us to a third criterion: the 
differences in treatment should be public. 
The relevant criteria for discrimination 
should be publicly spelled out. Unless the 
procedures of discrimination are known 
by all we cannot plan or predict. Nor 
should they be vaguely stated, or they 
are open to all sorts of interpretations. 
Educational institutions that exclude cer- 
tain applicants should give clear and pre- 
cise reasons for their exclusions, so that 
the public may criticize the criteria used. 
Discrimination that is not explained leaves 
the door open for prejudice and favorit- 
ism to enter. Our judgment of a quota 
system, for example, will be much affec- 
ted by whether it is public or secret. 

Finally, the discriminatory treatment 
should be consistent. If we discriminate 
against or in favor of a person because he 
fits certain criteria, we should discrimi- 
nate similarly against or in favor of all 
others who fit the same criteria. All cases 


should conform to the criteria enunciated 
and there should not be particular excep- 
tions. If a particular case seems unfair, 
the general criteria should be examined 
and if necessary changed, so that the par- 
ticular case can be justly treated in the 
framework of a general rule of discrimi- 
nation. 

Hence, we are not giving three cheers 
for equality, but only two. We are not 
advocating greater equality of treatment 
in any absolute sense. We are rather ad- 
vocating that we should maintain inequal- 
ities, but change the types of discrimina- 
tion. We suggest that some inequalities 
are unjust or unreasonable or inappro- 
priate because their application is irrele- 
vant or disproportionate or secret or 
inconsistent, and we suggest new in- 
equalities based on relevant, proportion- 
ate, public, consistent usage. We are try- 
ing, in sum, to make discriminations more 


reasonable. 
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C. BURLEIGH WELLINGTON 
Tufts University 


The thinking student 


Batchelder, Howard T. and McGlasson, 
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Schools (4th ed.) New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1964. Pp. 340. $6.95. 
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Williams, Stanley W. Educational Admin- 
istration in Secondary Schools: Task 
and Challenge. New York: Holt, Rine- 

, Winston, 1964. Pp. xii + 529. $7.50. 


A book is always written for its reader, 
as any professional writer will agree. Yet 
sometimes a professor is so intent on se- 
lecting a book which provides him a 
structured course in step-by-step detail, 
from course outline to examination and 
discussion questions, that he forgets the 
reader, F urthermore, while education may 
be criticized by those in other professions 
for lack of Content, it becomes embarras- 
sing when early students of the field 
verify this accusation by calling educa- 
tion books shallow, “one great big gen- 
eralization,” and lacking in basic philoso- 
phy. Unfortunately, two of the books 
under review, on general secondary edu- 
cation and student teaching, are appar- 
ently aimed at the professor in need of a 
structured course, They offer to the stu- 
dent reader a series of unproved general- 
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izations of others’ ideas and lack any 
philosophy in which their viewpoint 
might be grounded. The administration 
book is barely better; and only the book 
of readings, encompassing such writers 
(with their own depth of philosophy) as 
Allport and Carl Rogers, will escape stu- 
dent condemnation. 

A book in the field of secondary educa- 
tion might be constructed around one of 
several viewpoints—that all secondary 
schools should function to bring about 
thinking in students, for instance, or that 
secondary schools must be built around 
the structure within which all learning 
really takes place, or that secondary 
schools should aim at understanding pu- 
pils and their differences. In the light of 
any strong philosophy, curriculum, dis- 
cipline, administration, learning process, 
and planning may conceivably be made 
meaningful extensions or logical outcome 
of basic aims and beliefs, When such 
topics are presented as isolated areas to 
be covered by courses in secondary edu- 
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Given the dificult assignment of reacting to 
four distinct studies, with only the theme of 
secondary education in common, Professor 
Wellington sharply challenges the tendency to 
write for the professor in need of “content” for 
his course, An effective work, he tells us, should 
be structured in terms of a “philosophy” and 
carefully avoid unsupported generalization. The 
crucial test for textbooks like these is to be 
found in their ability to make students think, 
and the reviewer implies that the field remains 
open—that the effective books are still to come. 


cation, they necessarily evolve into mean- 
ingless lists of others’ ideas (which often 
turn out quite inconsistent with each 
other). The student reader rightfully ob- 
jects to such a lack of cohesiveness and 
depth, which may interfere with his own 
thinking. 


Views on Discipline 

As an example, we might examine the 
topic of discipline as treated by these sev- 
eral books. Cyphert, in the book of read- 
ings, reprints four articles with direct 
bearing on teacher control of the learner. 
Arthur Combs presents behavior as a per- 
sonal matter: “People do not behave ac- 
cording to the facts as others see them; 
They behave in terms of what seems to 
be so.” He continues with a discussion of 
self-concept: “The most important ideas 
which affect people’s behavior are those 
ideas they have about themselves.” 

Ned Flanders writes, in this book of 
readings, on research and the classroom 
climate. He discusses direct and indirect 
teacher influence in situations where goals 
are at first unclear and are then clarified 
by the learner. Marie Hughes goes on to 
cover teaching as interaction by saying, 
“The good teacher provides pupils with 
Opportunities for making choices and for 
using a wide range of mental processes.” 
Rogers in his article asks ten basic ques- 
tions based on the “Can I~” approach 
which arise from the teacher’s subjective 
point of view on relationships. These arti- 
cles, instead of starting with strict rules, 
offer the student reader opportunities to 
think about the philosophy behind disci- 
pline and about his role in handling stu- 
dents. Research findings substantiate the 
views of the various writers, and the stu- 
dent reader is offered ample chance to 
attempt to ferret out his own judgments 
about discipline. 

In contrast to Cyphert, Batchelder 
seems to be writing to the professor who 


needs many organized crutches for every 
topic. Beginning on page 80 (and not 
Page 9o as stated in the table of contents), 
there follow twenty pages on discipline 
and no less than five lists totalling sixty- 
two suggestions. The education student 
(unless forced to memorize for a test, 
heaven forbid) may skim through; but 
meaning is soon lost in lists, and no 
thought-provoking issues are present to 
stretch his thinking, 

Douglass states several fundamental 
principles: “The first and major approach 
to the matter of discipline is the planning 
of worthwhile and interesting learning 
activities.” The reader, having no idea of 
the meaning of “worthwhile” and “inter- 
esting,” is immediately lost. There fol- 
low twenty-four fundamental principles 
which the author says have been “recom- 
mended” by principals and successful 
teachers to inspire good behavior. The 
chapter continues with twelve suggestions 
for use by “wise” teachers in individual 
conferences, and seventeen “effective” 
suggestions for use in punishment. It 
seems to matter very little what reader 
these books may aim for, since he is 
pretty sure to be bored, and most un- 
likely to engage in examining the impor- 
tant issues involved in establishing a phi- 
losophy of discipline. 


Generalizing Democracy 

Williams, writing to administrators and 
not teachers, makes one generalization 
which many educators, lay citizens, and 
foreign critics will openly question, that 
“the school operates within the frame- 
work of democratic living.” Many crit- 
ics are stating that in reality American 
schools are the most autocratic institution 
in the United States today. Just as un- 
realistic are other suggestions for accept- 
able student behavior, among them the 
following: (1) “Faith in the student’s 
ability to want to do the right thing” 
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(and how do teachers really feel about 
the habitual offenders in the principal’s 
office?); (2) “A courteous and patient 
attitude on the part of the teacher” (after 
a hard day and Johnny’s fifteenth trip to 
the wastebasket?); (3) A stimulating 
learning situation accompanied by good 
teaching method” (and in what percent- 
age of classrooms do we find them? ), and 
(4) Adequate communication between 
faculty and students as to conduct stand- 
ards” (does he mean that list of Don'ts 
handed out at the beginning of each 
year? ). We certainly need to define ideals 
in education today, but we cannot as- 
sume that such ideals are in operation; the 
student reader must be helped to func- 
tion in the situation as is. Williams is also 
enamored of lists with eleven suggestions 
for school morale and nine to the prin- 
cipal, one of which urges a special adjust- 
ment room for fifteen to twenty of the 
difficult cases, who are assigned for the 
entire day or longer without any school 
privileges, and where two or three teach- 
ers rotate, Certainly this suggestion em- 
phasizes the fact that, although the au- 
thor expresses the ideal of democracy 
functioning in schools, he himself cannot 
carry through in the real situation, and 
thus he is of little aid to the student 
reader. One almost pictures these two or 
three teachers with large sticks and brass 
knuckles. 

Discipline is a fascinating topic; much 
research has been done by psychologists 
and educators; and there are many far- 
reaching issues which could be presented 
in such a way that students would feel 
impelled to discover some solutions of 
their own: Can you, as a person, function 
democratically, and what is entailed? 
Who should punish, and are punishment 
and discipline different? Is punishment 
dangerous, as some experts like Hymes 
Suggest? Why do youngsters choose to 
do the opposite of what is required? Are 
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there ways of helping them to want to 
make “right” choices, or are choices un- 
available to them? What forces in a school 
inhibit desire for such action? It is almost 
appalling, when such depth is available to 
help students delve for their own work- 
able philosophy, that three out of four of 
these books should fail to reach out to 
the student reader with the issues. 

The other parts of the four books gen- 
erally follow the same pattern of lists and 
generalizations except in the book of 
readings, and there is little basic founda- 
tion in research except in the readings 
and the book on administration. 


ABCs of Teaching 


Student Teaching in Secondary School 
and Secondary Education in the United 
States have been through more than one 
edition, the first now in its fourth ver- 
sion. Presumably, as suggested earlier, 
they are written for the professor who 
needs an artificial structure. For what 
does the sophisticated college senior or 
graduate student teacher think when 
Batchelder tells him to look around the 
school to locate the library, auditorium, 
and major offices, and to obtain the texts 
for his course? Guidance is defined by 
this author as a function to help pupils 
make “wise decisions, wise choices, based 
on thinking, reasoning, and the prob- 
lem solving approach.” A good student 
teacher may wonder why this is not just 
as well a definition of teaching. 

Douglass claims to write from the 
“modern eclectic point of view,” which 
may appear to the student reader to be 
a summary of all that has ever been writ- 
ten, without a guiding principle of selec- 
tion. The writing is very haphazard, the 
words “in recent years” heading so many 
Paragraphs that the reader is alerted to 
their constant Presence. Almost every 
possible topic is mentioned, but none is 


covered in such a way that the student 
reader is helped to do more than skim 
the surface. The section on learning, for 
example, seems based on Thorndike’s 
laws of learning which should at least be 
supplemented by discussions of diver- 
gent and convergent thinking, creativ- 
ity, and other writers from Lewin to 
Skinner. Furthermore, some areas are 
notably missing, such as the purpose of 
education—the development of the abil- 
ity to think—formulated by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the NEA 
and the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

The stated purpose of Educational 
Administration in Secondary Schools is 
to assist administrators in understand- 
ing new research, techniques, innova- 
tions and procedures in administering a 
secondary school, but again this author 
appears in reality to aim at the uncrea- 
tive professor. Cases can be valuable, but 
in this book they are often too pat and 
unrealistic. The student reader may 
wonder at the author’s suggestion for 
150 pupils per day in six classes when 
teachers with 100 pupils in five classes 
are complaining. 

The handling of the topic of super- 
vision is confused by the absence of a 
basic philosophy. The student reader is 
told that supervisory visits should be 
made with the teacher’s approval. Later 
the author says visiting classes should be 
done without previous notification. The 
student is left asking, “Why? What cri- 
teria are there for using one system 
rather than another?” A writer with a 
consistent philosophy may make sugges- 
tions to which the student objects 
strongly, but at least he understands why 
the author has taken the viewpoint he 
holds. 

Williams does well in referring fre- 
quently to research, but he omits such 
important topics as school legal matters. 


Fruitfulness of Thought 

Teaching in the American Secondary 
School seems one of the better antholo- 
gies in the field of secondary education. 
The student reader is exposed to out- 
standing educational thinkers of recent 
years, such as Cremin on Dewey, Good- 
win Watson on psychology, Havighurst 
on the hard-to-teach adolescent, Alberty 
on curriculum, Ralph Tyler on evalu- 
ating learning, and Wiles on educating 
the adolescent. There are enough ideas 
in these pages to stimulate hours of good 
class discussion, and also hours of per- 
sonal delving for one’s own philosophy. 
The editors have not fallen far short in 
making selections of “significance, qual- 
ity, provocativeness, appropriateness, 
and readability,” even should the reader 
define these terms somewhat differently. 

The writings are divided into five 
areas of thought, each section with a 
brief introduction which make up the 
weakest part of the book. More issues 
should be clearly identified in these in- 
troductions, as was carried out best in 
section four. With this slight re-empha- 
sis this already good book could be im- 
proved. 

All four of these secondary education 
books have selected topics which are of 
major importance. But it seems that, un- 
til writing in the field rules out both un- 
researched generalizations and so many 
broad terms and phrases, the student 
reader will not be aided to engage in his 
own thinking. Critics of the field of 
education notwithstanding, the topics in 
themselves are not without depth, as was 
pointed out in the discussion of disci- 
pline. But writers of education books 
often need to spend more time in assess- 
ing their real audience. (This might, of 
course, mean loss of sales because it is 
still the professor who chooses the 
book.) Books of readings like that of 
Cyphert seem to overcome some of the 
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major criticisms suggested here, but these 
alone cannot offer the consistent ap- 
proach which students need to broaden 
their own thinking. Maybe it is time 
we became harder on ourselves in pro- 
ducing reading matter for secondary 
education, At the very minimum, sig- 
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nificance in writing would entail writing 
for students, expressing definitively, with 
research findings included, writing pre- 
cisely and not wordily, building around 
a well defined philosophy, and pointing 
more to issues and less to uncreative lists 
and generalizations. 


Baltzell, E. Digby. The Protestant Estab- 
lishment: Aristocracy and Caste in 
America. New York: Random House, 
1964. Pp. xv -+ 387. $6.95. 


Any review is the interaction of the au- 
thor’s facts and ideology and the reviewer's, 
That is quite relevant here for the sym- 
pathies of the author are, in the reviewer's 
eyes, orthodoxly and rather uncritically 
liberal, The reviewer's sympathies are Pop- 
ulist, to a degree Marxian, and “pagan lib- 
ertine.” 

This is an extremely interesting book. 
Through appropriate anecdotes (Henry 
Ford’s anti-Semitism) and insightful vi- 
gnettes of American history (Lincoln’s 
family origins) the author attempts to weave 
together support for a basic thesis: 


When, in any society, there is an upper 
class which protects its privileges and pres- 
tige but does not continue (1) to contribute 
leadership or (2) to assimilate new elite mem- 
bers, primarily because of their racial or 
ethnic origins, I shall refer to the process of 
caste, If an upper class degenerates into a 
caste, moreover, the traditional authority of 
an establishment is in grave danger of dis- 
integrating, while society becomes a field for 
careerists seeking success and affluence (p. 8). 


This general position is given more specific 
meaning for America: 


The Republicans represent the established 
property interests of the community but they 
have not been able to translate this into es- 
tablished political authority . . . many of 
these reasons [for this] stem, I think, from 
the central thesis of this book, which is that 
the solid property interests of this country, 
++ + have lost political authority because 
there are now a large number of . . . talented 
+++men of property who have been alienated 
from the Republican Party as a result of the 
caste values of the conservative . . . commu- 
nity... . (p. 314) 


Book Reviews 


This is a reasonable position and the ma- 
terial presented gives its greater plausibility. 
The ethnic exclusiveness of corporations, 
the rise of the liberal Democrats (composed 
of ethnics and alienated elites), the develop- 
ment of the university as an alternate ave- 
nue of status are the focus of various sec- 
tions. They are presented with intimate and 
stimulating detail. There is, however, an 
absence of systematic facts and theory which 
would persuade the skeptic (newly wary 
of liberalism) or the conservative that the 
thesis is significantly correct. 

Various statements suggest that the thesis 
is to have comparative significance (espe- 
cially vis-a-vis Britain). However, factors 
whch might explain and qualify the stress- 
ful exclusiveness of American elites are not 
presented. If England has been able to ab- 
sorb new elites more harmoniously than 
the United States, why is this so? 

A basis of explanation could be provided 
by such probable factors as (1) the greater 
pace of mobility, (2) the greater magnitude 
and diversity of racial and ethnic groups 
(they may understandably create greater 
emotional gulfs) and most importantly, (3) 
the values (of both elites and rising ethnics) 
of a nation bent on efficient mastery. With 
such values, wouldn’t it be surprising if 
élites generously granted prestige to new 
recruits or if the minority recruits (as they 
excelled in efficient manipulation) inspired 
trust? 

It also seems to this reviewer that if the 
author’s criticism of dominant American 
groups and values were carried to its fun- 
damental base, he would be equally critical 
of the values and actions of two groups so 
appealing and close to him—the intellectual 
liberals and Jews. They are all part of that 
same stream of morbidly rational and achiev- 
ing values which arrived in America by way 
of Hebraic Protestantism secularized. There 
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is a failure to see that those manipulative 
values central to both the liberal and con- 
servative elements of our complusively 
achieving society create a flight from the 
past. This creates a social fluidity bordering 
on chaos which in turn brings about the 
identification anxieties and the obsessive 
pursuit of identity (exclusive groups or 
castes) which he criticizes. This may be a 
caste based on economic and ethnic “ex- 
cellence” which he abhors or a caste based 
on manipulative skill (The New Frontier 
and much endeavor in centers of education) 
which he esteems. 

Though he states, “Stereotypes always 
contain an element of truth” (p. 335), and 
he entitles one section “The New Social 
Science and Liberal Orthodoxy,” this de- 
tachment seems lost when he begins an 
analysis of the antipathy towards Jews (a 
basic interest throughout) as expressed by 
the elite’s caste and by such eminent minds 
as Mencken, Shaw, and Henry Adams. Per- 
haps the anti-Semitism is, in some important 
degree, justified. Jews surely have a pattern 
of virtues and vices (e.g. highly intelligent, 
but socially abrasive), which is characteristic 
but far from universal, that can be legiti- 
mately and strenuously criticized from a 
different value perspective (one focusing 
on social exuberance and aesthetic grace), 
Liberals (and the author) rarely accept the 
appropriateness of such criticism (it is al- 
most universally classed as prejudged and 
Fascist) for it is also a basic criticism of 
their own very similar virtues and vices. 

Thus Professor Baltzell (like most of us) 
seldom heeds the final words quoted in his 
book, “Look not on the failures of others 
and the merits of thyself; cast thine eye on 
thine own fault.” 

Perhaps it is unfair to expect the author 
to do this, to be everything, to deal with 
the whole “human condition” in the West. 
He is certainly a perceptive social historian 
and aware of some of the pivotal and sensi- 
tive conflicts in American society. Despite 
my criticism, I believe any professional edu- 
cator on finishing this book would feel he 
had been given new insight into several 
unacknowledged tendencies underlying the 
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streams of thought and action in American 
society. 
Donato McKintey 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Cremin, Lawrence A. The Wonderful 
World of Ellwood Patterson Cubber- 
ley. New York: Bur. Publ., Teachers 
Coll., Columbia Univ., 1965. Pp. 81. 
$2.50 (cloth), $.95 (paper). 


My first reaction to the above title was, 
“Ah, a new biography of Cubberley.” I 
could not have been more misled. The 
brochure bearing this title is really an essay 
on educational historiography! Cubberley’s 
name appears in the title because the ap- 
pearance of his Public Education in the 
United States in 1919 marked, to put it in 
Cremin’s phrase, a “watershed” in the writ- 
ing of histories of American education. On 
the far side of this temporal watershed we 
have no satisfactory histories of education 
of our country. On the near side we have 
not only a revision of Cubberley’s volume 
in 1934 but a whole school of imitators of 
his thesis which, as the title indicates, causes 
the development of American education to 
revolve around the evolution of our public 
system of schools. 

In spite of the great success of this vol- 
ume, Cremin thinks it is now time to rewrite 
it, not just to bring it up to date but to re- 
vise its main theme. In adopting this view, 
Cremin takes his cue from Bernard Bailyn 
of Harvard, who was first to call for a re- 
vision in the writing of American educa- 
tional history when, in 1960, he published 
his Education in the Forming of American 
Society. In this book Bailyn takes Cubber- 
ley severely to task mainly because he wrote 
his Public Education in the United States 
from a professional point of view. Taking 
this tack led Cubberley to commit two 
major errors, according to Bailyn. On the 
one hand he allowed himself to write a his- 
tory of schooling rather than a history of 
education, and on the other he wrote in 
isolation from the mainstream of general 
American historiography. Both errors can 
be explained to some extent by the fact 


that Cubberley was an educationist who 
spent most of his professional career in ad- 
ministration and undertook his historian’s 
role relatively late in life. 

Bailyn’s call for a revision in the writing 
of American educational history by incor- 
porating this broader point of view, is part 
of the mid-century effort of academicians 
to save education from the anti-intellectu- 
alism of the educationists. With support 
from the Ford Foundation, a Committee 
on the Role of Education in American His- 
tory was assembled which consisted entirely 
of academic historians and from which 
educational historians were conspicuously 
absent. At the 1964 meeting of this Com- 
mittee at Chatham, Massachusetts, twenty- 
two of the twenty-four attending were 
academicians. It was at this meeting that 
Cremin presented the historiographical es- 
say which is the subject of this review. 

After recalling the genesis of Cubberley’s 
Public Education in the United States and 
the principal sources which flowed into its 
writing, Cremin concludes, “There are sev- 
eral reasons at least why a general reinter- 
pretation is much needed . . . the anachro- 
nism and parochialism of his work require 
correction, as do its evangelism and its iso- 
lation from the mainstream of American 
Historiography” (p. 46). 

“What would be the marks of a new 
interpretation?” Cremin next asks. This 
question, together with the reasons he finds 
Cubberley unsatisfactory, is of more than 
passing importance because Professor 
Cremin has recently been given a very 
handsome grant of nearly $200,000 to do a 
comprehensive history of American educa- 
tion, a history that may run into several 
volumes and take a half dozen years or 
more to complete. 

Cremin does not respond to his question 


` by spelling out the marks of a new inter- 


pretation, Rather he contents himself in 
this essay with a survey of the possible 
forces which might be ingredients of a new 
interpretation. Among these forces he is 
not, happily, going to neglect Cubberley’s 
leitmotif of public education, but, like Bai- 
lyn, he thinks there are many other formal 


and informal agencies which are engaged in 
the enculturation of the American people. 
In a short catalogue he lists, “families, 
churches, libraries, museums, publishers, be- 
nevolent societies, youth groups, agricul- 
tural fairs, radio networks, military organi- 
zations, and research institutes” (p. 48). 

In addition he also expects his interpre- 
tation to be profoundly affected by the 
thrust of such new fields of historical re- 
search as history of science, history of com- 
munications, and especially histories which 
borrow from the methods of the social 
sciences, Whereas the school of historical 
thought developed by Cubberley was pri- 
marily interested in the aim and structure 
of education, Cremin proposes to balance 
this with more insistent inquiry into process 
and actual practice. 

Yet another influence to which Cremin 
calls for sensitivity is comparative educa- 
tion. Only when one knows how American 
educational institutions differ from compar- 
able ones in other cultures can the educa- 
tional historian ask significant questions 
about causal relationships within his own 
country. Finally, Cremin demands greater 
boldness in portraying the impact of Amer- 
ican education on the American mind. 

All this is a large order, a very large 
order indeed. Let us hope that when Cremin 
gathers all his materials together he will 
use his The Transformation of the School 
rather than his collaborative effort with 
Butts, A History of Education in American 
Culture, as the model for the vast integra- 
tion which he must attempt. 

Educationists are fortunate that Cremin 
has been chosen for the exacting task of re- 
writing American educational history. In 
the present historiographical essay he makes 
a convincing case for revision, and in his 
The Transformation of the School he gives 
assurance that he has the mature scholar- 
ship to do it. Certainly we can take satis- 
faction that he, rather than one of the acad- 
emicians from the Committee on the Role 
of Education in American History, has been 
selected. Much as Cubberley may be over- 
due for revision, Cremin is not likely need- 
lessly to irritate us by depreciating Cubber- 
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ley’s approach as “humorless” and “desic- 
cated” as does Bailyn. 

It has been said that the new historian of 
American education should “exchange the 
guild piety of his predecessors for the hu- 
manistic pieties of the modern man of arts 
and letters.”1 I am not convinced it should 
be an “exchange.” The two pieties serve 
different purposes and rather supplement 
than displace each other. Both are interested 
in the broader aspects of American history,? 
the “guild piety” as a means and the “hu- 
manistic pieties” as an end. The “guild 
piety” avails itself of general history to ex- 
plain the school while the “humanistic pie- 
ties” use education to clarify history itself. 
Judging from the present essay, we may 
expect Cremin to try to attain both these 
objectives. It is a stupendous enterprise. We 
wish him well. 

Jonn S. BRUBACHER 
The University of Michigan 


Ingraham, Mark H., with the collabora- 
tion of King, Francis P. The Outer 
Fringe: Faculty Benefits Other Than 
Annuities and Insurance. Madison, 
Wisc.: Univ. Wisconsin Pr., 1965. Pp. 
vii + 304. $7.50 (cloth), $2.00 R 


Were it not for the sub-title, this book 
might well qualify as the most deceptively 
labeled work of the year. Basically, the au- 
thor has tried to present in a concise and 
meaningful manner the results of a ques- 
tionnaire submitted to about one thousand 
colleges and universities in order to deter- 
mine the extent and nature of faculty bene- 
fits beyond the well-known annuity and 
insurance programs. Approximately three- 
fourths of the institutions, covering about 
ninety per cent of the faculties involved in 
the total contacted list of institutions, re- 
turned usable replies to a somewhat lengthy 


1Smith, Wilson. “The new historian of 
American Education.” Harvard Educational 
Review, 1961 (Spring), 31:142. 

2 An important concession from the Com- 
mittee on the Role of Education in American 
History, Education and American History. 
(Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
1965, p. 12). 
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form. In addition to the quantitative data, 
there were visits to some of the institutions 
and an attempt to draw evaluative com- 
ments from those replying to the question- 
naire. 

It appears that statements as to fringe 
benefits granted by the colleges stem from 
administrators. They are therefore subject 
to some bias as to both their scope and 
their importance, as perceived by the recip- 
ients of these fringe blessings. The author 
also frankly makes personal value judgments 
concerning the desirability of each type of 
perquisite. Although these are generally 
sagacious and considerate of faculty feel- 
ings, they are not necessarily reflective of 
faculty attitudes. This is especially clear in 
discussion of faculty parking privileges, 
which may be perceived by professors as 
more important (and more symbolic of 
their importance) than Dr. Ingraham con- 
cludes. 

Over one-half of this volume is made up 
of the questionnaire form and resulting 
tables of data. These data are presented in 
rather simple statistical tabulations, percent- 
ages constituting the only interpretive sta- 
tistics. When one considers the infinite 
variety and extent of practices which pre- 
vail in American higher educational insti- 
tutions, any type of averaging is not only 
absurd, but deceptive. 

The benefits dealt with include travel 
allowances, leaves, moving expenses, educa- 
tion benefits for faculty and their depend- 
ents, parking, recreational facilities, loans 
and mortgages, housing plans, faculty clubs, 
and others. Fortunately, the author has not 
hesitated to rank benefits in hierarchical 
order, even though it is an admittedly per- 
sonal order of importance. Few would 
quibble with these particular judgments. In 
the first category fall the generally rec- 
ognized needs of retirement and annuities, 
leaves for study and research, major medi- 
cal and work facilities for retired faculty. 
In the second level fall housing, group life 
insurance, disability provisions and health 
services. In the third category are found 
faculty clubs and social facilities, travel ex- 
penses to meetings, parking, and moving 
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expenses. In the lowest level are credit 
unions, athletic facilities, an “emergency” 
fund, and campus events. As always, it is 
risky to generalize when local financial and 
geographical factors play such a great role 
in determining both capacity and need. 

Dr. Ingraham’s capacity to summarize 
and interpret a conglomerate mass of mate- 
rial is indeed remarkable. His perspicuity 
enables him to get at the key issues in- 
volved, while his experience and judgment 
concerning them are strikingly sound in 
the view of this reviewer. Generally speak- 
ing, the author’s concerns reflect both the 
objectives of sound administrators and the 
eflicacy of fringe benefits in producing 
faculty welfare. After all, the purpose of 
all the perquisites should be the enhance- 
ment of faculty morale. At the same time, 
one must not forget that a miscellany of 
minor measures cannot in the long run 
substitute for improvement in salary pay- 
ments which, as the author states, maximize 
liberty and permit the individual to decide 
for himself about the purchase of benefits. 
All too often, fringe benefits are a substi- 
tute for the crying need to elevate the eco- 
nomic status of the professor through a 
major overhaul of the salary structure of 
an institution, In other words, those admin- 
istrators who rely upon relatively inexpen- 
sive perquisites for the retention of faculty, 
may find that this is a limited procedure, 
especially in view of the tremendous ex- 
pansion of such special benefits in industry 
and in public employment. To cite but one 
example, many labor unions have arranged 
for retirement at an earlier age than is al- 
lowed under Traa, not to mention the mili- 
tary and federal civilian early retirement 
options not available to college teachers. 

As a reference work presenting current 
practices, this book should be helpful to 
both teacher and official. Dr. Ingraham’s 
chapter of conclusions and suggestions, plus 
his evaluation chart in Appendix iv, should 
prove especially valuable to all concerned 
with efficiency and morale in higher educa- 
tion, 

Lastly, the author should be commended 
for his yeoman effort to brighten the usual 


statistical report through employment of 
humorous touches. Although some readers 
may not have an affinity for Dr. Ingraham’s 
comic spirit, it is high time the author of 
a serious work showed concern for the 
unnecessary drabness of professional pub- 
lications. 
Ertis WEITZMAN 
The American University 
Washington, DC 
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Deficiencies in educational research or- 
ganizations and personnel are the focus of 
the Lazarsfeld and Sieber study, The au- 
thors find that educational research, in its 
organized form, has changed little in 
twenty years, even though marked strides 
had been made in the related areas of psy- 
chology and sociology. 

Among the problems of educational re- 
search institutes are those stemming from 
the perennial conflict between service and 
research. Research has appeared geared to 
improvement of specific practices in par- 
ticular locales rather than to understanding, 
In this local emphasis on service, routine 
“social bookkeeping” has been confused 
with research, Within these organizations, 
preference for former practitioners rather 
than academic researchers have meant that 
scholars with a knowledge of educational 
theory were not often involved. 

Students with a research commitment are 
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more likely to enter a related academic 
area rather than education. Efforts to de- 
velop researchers are frustrated by a prior 
commitment to a future administrative or 
teaching job. The fact that most schools of 
education require a doctoral candidate to 
have teaching experience before starting his 
studies usually means that the doctorate is 
seen as a means of job advancement. To de- 
velop a strong commitment to research, the 
student should have had relevant prepara- 
tion as an undergraduate, and this interest 
should have been nurtured by subsequent 
experience. 

Relatively few education faculty mem- 
bers are actively engaged in research; hence 
the opportunity for student apprenticeship 
is diminished. The alternative is to give 
training through formal courses, but it is 
difficult to develop a research commitment 
through course work alone. Faculty who 
Supervise student research typically are 
loaded with more than twice as many ad- 
visees as their colleagues in psychology or 
sociology. Partly because of organizational 
factors and the lesser interest of education 
students in research, the dissertation pro- 
gram is marked by a certain degree of lax- 
ity. Graduate students typically spend less 
time on their dissertations than students in 
related fields, 

Lazarsfeld and Sieber note that admin- 
istrators are usually evaluated on political 
grounds rather than on educational states- 
manship. Since it is usually safer public rela- 
tions not to do anything very new, skepti- 
cism about the value of research is common. 

This harsh appraisal comes from facts 
identified in a survey conducted by the 
chairman and an associate of one of the most 
respected social survey research organiza- 
tions in the country. What is striking is that 
this state of affairs has persisted for so many 
years. 

It is, however, a mistake to extrapolate 
these trends for the future. Strong social 
forces outside of education are forcing a 
new look. The United States knows its fu- 
ture depends on its brainpower, and a first 
class education for all our people is being 
recognized as a necessary means of develop- 
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ing that brain power. The cold war and the 
space and missile race have had their reper- 
cussions. The federal government began sub- 
stantial support of curriculum development 
programs through the National Science 
Foundation, and support of research through 
the Cooperative Research and the National 
Defence Education Acts. Under the aegis 
of the Great Society, these programs are not 
likely to decrease, Federal support is already 
playing a major role in the organization of 
research and the training of the new genera- 
tion of research workers, These programs 
are already exerting a strong influence to- 
ward increasing the widespread support of 
educational inquiry, 

The three books on the content of educa- 
tional research by Rummel, Kerlinger, and 


Travers need to be examined in relation to 


these new demands. In terms of research 
sophistication, all are distinct improvements 
over those of a decade ago. 

Rummel’s revision is still addressed to the 
first year graduate student typically enrolled 
in a one semester class. This edition was 
designed to expand the content, update the 
references, and to make the material more 
readable. It is the most readable of the three, 
but it contains the usual simplifications and 
omissions. The instructor who uses it should 
be ready to amplify many of the topics. 

About one-third of the text is devoted 
to observational techniques, questionnaire 
and correspondence techniques, and docu- 
mentary analysis. More space might have 
been profitably given to the design of re- 
search. To be sure, the author illustrates 
simple random, random-replication, groups- 
within-treatments designs, and merely lists 
the names of others. It would have been 
useful to extend this discussion to contrast 
rationales, discuss relative merits and limi- 
tations, relative efficiency, and alternative 
hypotheses. 

References at the end of chapters are not 
at the level of easy transition from the text. 
The student who has just completed the 
design chapter would have difficulty in read- 
ing such references as Winer and Cox with- 
out a good deal of assistance from the in- 
structor. 


For a convenient one semester course, 
Rummel’s appears to be as readable and 
accurate an introduction to educational re- 
search as any at the present time. However, 
graduates of schools whose research em- 
phasis is restricted to a one semester course 
are likely to find themselves increasingly 
unable to keep up with future research even 
as consumers, 

Kerlinger’s major purpose is “to help stu- 
dents understand the fundamental nature of 
the scientific approach to problem solutions.” 
Emphasis is on the research problem, the 
design of research, and the relation between 
the two. 

Notions of set, relation, and variance are 
discussed; and these tools are used to present 


a coherent treatment of probability, statistics — 


and measurement, and their relation to re- 
search activity. The extensive content is 
organized into eight parts. The first three 
are devoted to foundations—the nature of 
science, hypotheses, constructs and defini- 
tions, randomness and sampling. The re- 
mainder of the book uses the foundations 
to consider problems of design, measure- 
ment, observation and data collection, and 
data analysis. 

Kerlinger recommends two semesters for 
the course, Several features are used to deal 
with some of the inherent difficulties. Topics 
are discussed at length, and many examples 
are used. One digit numbers are used in the 
simpler numerical examples to permit focus 
on the fundamental ideas to be communi- 
cated rather than tedious arithmetic. It is 
unfortunate that these small numbers were 
not used with some of the more involved 
examples such as factor analysis. Most of 
the chapters have problems and suggested 
readings designed to help the student master 
the material presented. 

Kerlinger emphasizes detailed encyclope- 
dic knowledge. He displays marvelous ver- 
satility in presenting an array of materials, 
concepts, and tools far beyond those in ex- 
isting educational research textbooks. Even 
a good student will be challenged to master 
the content thoroughly within one year. 
When he does he will be rewarded with a 
Tepertoire of tools at his command far be- 


yond those of the majority of present day 
educational researchers. 

Despite this virtuosity, something seems 
to be missing. The Kerlinger text appears to 
be well suited for producing competent tech- 
nicians, If educational research is to assume 
its proper role in the latter third of the 
twentieth century, perhaps some concern 
about creativity—for the identification and 
development of fresh new ideas—needs to 
be expressed. 

Travers covers essentially the same ground 
as Kerlinger but does so more selectively 
and therefore appears to be more readable. 
His style and concern are directed toward 
the architect as well as the brickmaker. 
Travers suspects that the graduate student 
who is most capable of generating novel re- 
search ideas is not usually the one who eval- 
uates such ideas critically. In fact, critical 
abilities seem to inhibit the free flow of 
ideas. Those who have ideas may be ex- 
pected to have many poor ones as well as 
good ones. Such students need advisers who 
recognize their talent and encourage it. 

Intellectual climate seems to be important 
in developing creative talents. Few graduate 
schools of education have created an en- 
vironment favorable for the development of 
such talent. They are usually organized for 
conformists who follow the rules and regu- 
lations. 

A student nurtured on Travers would be 
less competent as a technician, but more 
understanding relative to imagination and 
creativity, than one exposed only to Kerl- 
inger. For a first-rate two semester course it 
would seem that the student ought to be 
exposed to both. He would thereby gain 
a wide variety of techniques, and at the 
same time be better able to appreciate the 
role of creativity. 

Both Kerlinger and Travers deal with the 
strategies and tactics of psychological and 
sociological research thus reflecting the 
background and interests of their authors. 
But is this all there is to research in educa- 
tion? This point may be clarified by re- 
ferring to W. K. Estes’ article on learning in 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Research: 

As the psychology of learning begins to 
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show signs of maturity, one sees ever more 
clearly that its relation to education is going 
to be much more like that of physiology to 
medicine than like that of medicine to the 
patient. We find no rational grounds for ex- 
pecting direct transfer of laboratory findings 
or direct application of psychological theories 
to problems of the schoolroom. False expec- 
tations in this respect by educators can only 
be a source of perpetual disappointment. 


Only Travers acknowledges the existence 
of an evolving field of educational research. 
Experimental and other research methods of 
psychology and sociology will be useful to 
education for basic research and for some 
applied research contributions. But educa- 
tion must also be concerned with operations 
of schools and application of basic discov- 
eries to the improvement of its program, 
The Arthur D. Little investigators, in their 
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Basic Research in the Navy, point out that 
it took far more effort to translate a basic 
discovery into an application than it did to 
make the basic discovery in the first place, 
An application cannot be made until the last 
bit of knowledge needed to make it is dis- 
covered. In education, where the contin- 
gencies are far more diverse than those of 
physical science or engineering, we expect 
the application to be made more or less 
automatically. Perhaps we may not be train- 
ing educational research workers capable of 
coping with the future unless that training 
includes work in operations research, simu- 
lation, and other strategies that are useful 
in maximizing information in educational 
situations. Books like those reviewed are 
necessary but not sufficient. 
N. A. Farru 
Indiana University 


Relevant and Recommended 


The New Jersey State Department of 
Education has issued Paperbound Books in 
New Jersey Public Schools, prepared by 
Project Director Max Bogart and Rychard 
Fink. This is far more than a report on a 
a project involving systematic analysis of 
the effects of paperbacks on the English 
language arts curriculum; because both 
teachers and children were consulted, and 
a startling inadequacy of available litera- 
ture was revealed. The implications of the 
“paperback revolution” are dramatic, if 
taken seriously in the schools; and this at- 
tractive booklet indicates some of the pos- 
sibilities. Two student comments may sum- 
marize them best: “Gee, who picked these 
books? They’re really good ones,” and 
“This is a great idea.” 


The prominence given Edgar Z. Frieden- 
berg’s Coming of Age in America (soon to 
be reviewed in these pages) makes relevant 
and interesting the research project on 
which it was based: “Influence of Ressen- 
timent on Student Experience in Second- 
ary School,” Cooperative Research Project 
No. 1758, by Carl Nordstrom, Edgar Z. 
Friedenberg, and Hilary A. Gold. (The 
term “ressentiment” is adapted from Jean- 
Paul Sartre, who says that men of “res- 
sentiment” cannot bring other individuals 
into focus when dealing with them and are 
compelled to throw them into abstract 
Categories which deny individuality.) The 


accounts of actual interviews with high 
school students and the attempt to discover 
the effects of institutional “press” on young 
people are provocative enough to move 
others into inquiry and, perhaps, assessment 
of their own—as well as this particular pro- 
ject’s—assumptions and methodologies. 


Biographies and autobiographies hold con- 
siderable significance for teachers interested 
in helping young people conceptualize and 
structure their lives. There is, presently, a 
wealth of new writing in this dimension: 
Claude Brown’s (soon to be reviewed), the 
Sammy Davis Jr. story called Yes 1 Can; 
and the posthumous work by the great 
Nikos Kazantzakis, Report to Greco. Kaz- 
antzakis did not live long enough to edit 
and chisel down; but the book, for all its 
frenzies and excesses, makes possible an 
experience of seeking which is in the 
deepest sense “educational.” With his roots 
sunk deeply in the Cretan soil, Kazant- 
zakis undertook a spiritual and intellectual 
journey perhaps unique in modern times. 
Moving between western and eastern cul- 
tures, between the classic and the intensely 
modern, the Enlightenment and the monas- 
tery, the university and the battle field, Re- 
port to.Greco becomes a kind of Baedeker 
to the intellectual landscapes of the century 
in addition to being a flawed, grandiose 
work of art. It can serve as a guidebook for 
teachers and for all who go in search. 
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THE SUPERIOR STUDENT IN AMERICAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION: 


An Analysis of Honors Programs 


Edited by JOSEPH W. COHEN, University of 
Colorado. The Carnegie Series in American 
Education. Off press, W The first overall survey 
of the ideas being considered, implemented, 
and accomplished today to find, motivate, and 
make the most of good student minds. 


UNIVERSAL HIGHER EDUCATION 


By EARL J. McGRATH, Columbia University. 
Available in January 1966. M The twelve 
Papers in this volume—originally delivered at 
a November 1964 conference held under the 
auspices of the Institute of Higher Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University—discuss 
the implications and possibilities of universal 
higher education. 


BASES FOR POLICY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By JOHN S$. BRUBACHER, University of Michi- 
gan. 160 pages, $5.50, M Offers a compre- 
hensive study of existing viewpoints in higher 
education. Presents the concepts of Newman, 
Veblen, Ortega y Gasset, Hutchins, et al. as 
part of a broader perspective. Emphasis is on 
comparison. 


A HISTORY OF THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION, 
Second Edition 


By JOHN S. BRUBACHER. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education, Available in January 1966, 
a Here is a history of education definitely in 
line with the distinctly pragmatic spirit of 
modern education, in which the curriculum is 


selected and organized to solve current prob- 
lems. 


INTRODUCTION TO DESCRIPTIVE STATISTI 
AND CORRELATION sie 


By CELESTE McCOLLOUGH and LOCHE VAN 
ATTA, both of Oberlin College. 159 pages, 
$4.95 (cloth), $2.95 (soft cover), E A self. 
instructional program in elementary statistical 


Valuable Education Texts 


SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPIES TODAY 


concepts, «pertaining to descriptive statistics 
and correlation, An abridgement and revision 
of the dUthors’ STATISTICAL CONCEPTS. 


HIGHER EDUCATION: 
Some Newer Development 


Edited by SAMUEL BASKIN, Antioch College. 
324 pages, $5.95. M This is the first con- 
pendium of developments and new program 
ideas presently underway in today’s college 
and university. Reviews the more recent de- 
velopments in higher education, emphasizing 
how they have affected and will affect the 
dual problems of quality and quantity. 


AN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 


By ADOLPHE E. MEYER, Emeritus Professor, 
New York University. Foundations in Educa- 
tion. 650 pages, $7.50. W A clear, colorful 
examination of the landmarks in Western edu- 
cation from classical times to the present. 
Calls attention to the significant relationships 
between education and society. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION: 
A Book of Readings 


Edited by WALTER B. KOLESNIK, University of 
Detroit; and EDWARD J. POWER, Boston Col- 
lege. McGraw-Hill Catholic Series in Educa- 
tig 550 pages, $5.95 (cloth), $4.50 (soft 

if), E A compilation of 54 articles reflect- 
ing various Catholic points of view on current 
educational problems, 


REALMS OF MEANING: 


A Philosophy of the Curriculum for General 
Education 


By PHILIP H. PHENIX, Columbia University. 
Curriculum and Methods in Education. 391 
pages. $7.50. ™ Formulates a Philosophy for 
the curriculum of general education founded 
on the idea that the goal of education is the 
fulfillment of meaning. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


330 WEST 42ND STREET / NEW YORK, N. Y. 10036 


READY NOW... 
an important “first” from HR& W... 


CYBERNETIC PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 


AND EDUCATIONAL DESIGN 


Karl U. Smith, University of Wisconsin 

Margaret Foltz Smith 

An exciting, innovative text that relates human learning and educational 
skills to basic cybernetic mechanisms of behavior and to the field of human 
engineering. Traditional material on human learning is integrated with 
modern cybernetic behavioral concepts and current research on experi- 
mental behavioral cybernetics. 


January 1966 544 pp. $8.95 
Í PRACTICAL PROGRAMMING 
Peter Pipe 


Gives step-by-step directions for programming material for either educa- 
tional or industrial training purposes. 


January 1966 80 pp. : $1.50 paper 


A GUIDE TO EVALUATING 
SELF -INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 


Paul I. Jacobs and Milton H. Maier, both of the Educational 

Testing Service, Princeton University 

Lawrence M. Stolurow, University of Pittsburgh 

Presents a general introduction to programmed instruction, a description 
of existing programs and a guide to evaluating programs. 


January 1966 a 96 pp. $1.50 paper 
COMING IN MARCH 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LANGUAGE, 
THOUGHT, AND INSTRUCTION 


John P. DeCecco, San Francisco State College 

Attempts to focus for educators research and theory in psychology and 
linguistics that may be of major importance for instruction and learning 
in our schools. E 

March 1966 - 512 pp. $6.50 tent. 


Holt, Rinehart ani Winston, ine. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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“To gnaw bones, to eat dry bread, to 
taste spiced and bitter things is a joy 
to me. To walk over rugged paths, 
uphill and through thickets, is a holi- 
day treat to me. I know no other way 
of seasoning my life than science... .” 

JOHANNES KEPLER 


“I think the true discovery of America 
is before us. 1 think the true fulfill- 
ment of our spirit, of our people, of 
our mighty and immortal land, is yet 
to come,” 

THOMAS WOLFE 
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“It is time that we had uncommon 
schools, that we did not leave off our 
education when we begin to be men 
and women.” 

HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


“Significantly, in Harlem the reply to 
the greeting, ‘How are you? is very 
often, ‘Oh, man, Pm nowhere’—a 
Phrase revealing an attitude so com- 
mon that it has been reduced to a 
gesture, a seemingly trivial word.” 
RALPH ELLISON 
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“These boys, now, were living as 
we'd been living then, they were 
growing up with a rush and their 
heads bumped abruptly against the 
low ceiling of their actual possibili- 
ties.” 

JAMES BALDWIN 
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Twenty-six Classic Expositions on 
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PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION 


An Anthology from the Harvard Educational Review and 
the Teachers College Record 


Edited by EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR., 
Editor, Teachers College Record (1960-1965) 
and the Editors of the Harvard Educational Review (1964-1966) 


Consistently excellent in quality, these selections from the two most respected edu- 
cational journals in the nation cover a variety of major issues, ranging from cur- 
riculum to teaching machines. They convey a lively sense of debate as their 
distinguished authors come to grips—from different points of view—with contem- 
porary conditions in education. Twenty-two of the twenty-six articles are from the 
1960's; none of the articles was written before 1957. A general introduction and 
six sectional introductions help refresh the reader’s understanding of the topics. 
Ready, Spring 1966, approx. 288 pages, softbound, prob. $2.00 


A Fresh, Comprehensive Analysis of Child Development 


THESE ARE YOUR CHILDREN, Third Edition 


By GLADYS GARDNER JENKINS, Lecturer, University of Iowa 

HELEN S. SHACTER, Consulting Clinical Psychologist 

WILLIAM W. BAUER, M.D., Former Director, Department of Health 
Education, American Medical Association 


This new, expanded edition offers a fresh analysis of the basic aspects of children’s 
growth and development—physical, mental, social, and emotional—from infancy 
through adolescence. Illustrated with seventeen case stories and numerous examples, 
the text combines a warm, informal tone with thoroughly scientific, modern content. 
Part I examines the special challenges today’s children face; Parts II-V trace the 
Stages of growth; and Part VI discusses principles of good guidance at home and 
ogee Pg. a ed a tite F Manual following the main text offers 

aids tor understanding children. Ready in Febr: a ages, 
6.75 hardbound, $4.50 softbound . > ia sli ie 


A Valuable Teacher’s Resource Book 


HELPING CHILDREN REACH THEIR POTENTIAL 
By GLADYS GARDNER JENKINS, Lecturer, University of Iowa 


This book describes how real teachers have handled the particular needs and 
problems of real children, to best help them reach their potential. The variety of 
examples and case stories was chosen to answer specific, recurring questions raised 
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an de a source of genuine help and encouragement in typi -to- s 

situations. 1961, 240 pages, softbound, $2.95 d CART T a 
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GEORGE BOAS 
Johns Hopkins University 


Cross currents in the 


ltalian Renaissance 


Ler Me say at the outset that I am not 
a believer in cultural ages and times, 
periods, Zeitgeister, or collective minds. 
Thus I should say in the interests of sin- 
cerity that I do not believe there ever 
was a Periclean Age, an Augustan Age, 
Middle Ages, or even that one which 
is the subject of the present discussion— 
except in the chronological sense of the 
terms. I am not denying, however, that 
between certain dates flesh and blood 
human beings lived and did things never 
done before. But that they did them be- 
cause they were expressing their age or 
umes, or because they could not do 
otherwise because of the Zeitgeist seems 
to me to be pure superstition. 

This is not to deny that if one rises to 
a high enough level of abstraction, if I 
may use a popular metaphor, one can 
unify any group of things. For no matter 


how apparently different things are, they 
can always be shown to have something 
in common, if only the lack of some- 
thing. But the question is how far up 
the ladder of abstraction one should 


Dr. Boas, Professor Emeritus at Johns Hopkins 
University, was an associate of Arthur O. Love- 
joy in the History of Ideas Club there and 
has written prolifically in the field. The recor 
is privileged to print this article, adapted from 
the keynote speech at the 1965 Albany Confer- 
ence on the Renaissance. Dr. Boas provides a 
wealth of insights into the century he describes 
and, at once, makes a point of extreme rele- 
vance where contemporary education is con- 
cerned. Discontent, he writes, and an “atmos- 
phere of debate” may account for such intensive 
creativity as that which distinguished the Ital- 
ian Renaissance. If, as he suggests, the arts and 
sciences flourish in times of flux and apparent 
disorder, if discord and diversity contribute to 
the growth of mind, we too may be embarking 
on an age of renewal. It may be, after all, that 
we can make possible—through our schools—a 
second Renaissance. 


climb for the sake of such unity. The 
fact that wolves and poodles belong to 
the race of canines does not mean that 
a wolf will make a good household pet. 
Nor does the more concrete fact that 
both Pietro Aretino and Michelangelo 
wrote sonnets mean that the verses of 
the latter are a fitting substitute for those 
of the former. 


Ideas in Conflict 

My own position is that the limits of 
generalization are set by the kind of 
problem which confronts one. And the 
problems of cultural history often arise 
from the conflicts of ideas that occur 
at a given time. Most of the dialogues 
of Plato have as their purpose the refuta- 
tion of sophistry; and the Metaphysics 
of Aristotle opens with an account of 
how far his predecessors anticipated him. 

The refinements made by Pasteur in 
his theory of biogenesis were stimulated 
by his argument with Bastian. The de- 
velopment of the theory of organic evo- 
lution after 1859 was due to the anti- 
Darwinists as much as to the Darwinists. 
Ecclesiastical tenets which were taken 
for granted as scientific premises forced 
geologists to raise questions which were 
by no means inherent in geological data. 
The history of Renaissance painting was 
guided by the orders given to artists by 
princes and cardinals, and not by the 
caprices of self-expression. 

With these considerations in mind, let 
me then say that the Italian Renaissance 
began about 1450 and lasted until about 
1550. This is a very old-fashioned point 
of view to take, but it seems to me more 
reasonable than to try to find another 
single and pervasive trait which will 
characterize several hundred statesmen, 
poets, philosophers, clerics, and artists. 

If one thinks of the events of that cen- 
tury, taking a few years beyond each 
terminus, one comes upon the circum- 
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navigation of the globe and the explora- 
tions of the Western hemisphere, the 
Protestant Reformation, the rise of ver- 
nacular literature, the invention of print- 
ing, the consolidation of modern nations, 
the development of the Copernican 
theory, a host of minor inventions such 
as the pocket watch and the improve- 
ment of the compass, the beginnings of 
modern mathematics, botany, anatomy, 
and even medicine, to say nothing of the 
rise of modern painting under Italians 
such as Masaccio and Giovanni Bellini 
and Northerners such as the brothers 
Van Eyck. 

If creative activity of this intensity 
had existed in any other Christian cen- 
tury, one would be willing to grant that 
the culture we are considering was not 
so singular as we have been led to be- 
lieve. But no one so far has been able to 
produce anything like it. We have plenty 
of evidence that the 14th century was 
not so dark as historians used to main- 
tain, and that its work in both the sci- 
ences and the arts was a genuine prepara- 
tion for the 15th and 16th centuries. But 
even the men of Padua do not seem to 
have been quite so productive as those 
of Florence, and in the long run one has 
to grant that there was no one there so 
varied in his interests and accomplish- 
ments as Leonardo or Michelangelo be- 
fore their time. 


Discontent or Rebirth? 

In spite of this, the century is badly 
named. For it was not really a rebirth 
of anything. It is true that the Latin 
poetry of such Italians as Poliziano was 
in a sense a rebirth, just as was the Cice- 
ronian rhetoric of Poggio. But to imitate 
Vergil or Cicero is not to bring them 
back to life; and if all that these Italians 
did was to pretend to be dead men come 
alive, their achievements would have 
been childish. 


What is more important than the use 
of a dead language to convey one’s ideas 
is the ideas themselves. Descartes and 
Spinoza, two centuries later, also wrote 
their major works in Latin, but no one 
would say their philosophies were a re- 
vival of anything classical. Though we 
find Vasari speaking of his seniors as 
reviving the pure classical style of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, we who 
know more about Greek and Roman art 
can see how far off the mark he was. 
There is nothing Greek or Roman in 
Giotto, nothing Greek in Michelangelo 
except nudity, and all that is Roman in 
Alberti is certain decorative details on 
his buildings, 

At the risk of over-simplification, let 
me advance the dogma that cultural 
changes come about through discontent 
and not through satisfaction. Discontent 
may arise from simple fatigue or bore- 
dom, from a perception of the falsity of 
current and traditional beliefs, from the 
challenge of opponents. In short, the dis- 
unity of an age is more revealing of its 
strength than is its harmony. When two 
men disagree, there is more chance of 
their discovering new truth than when 
they agree. Now why certain men per- 
ceive the weakness of current ideas and 
others do not, I do not know. For the 
ability of men to live with their incon- 
sistencies is incalculable. 

Nevertheless, there appear from time 
to time some men who will go to the 
stake if necessary to point out what they 
believe to be errors in widely held be- 
liefs and to correct them. The century 
we are discussing was one of strife. There 
was strife between the Papacy and any 
emerging secular power; amongst the 
various Italian states, Florence against 
Pisa, Venice against Genoa, the Papal 
State against Ferrara and Perugia; be- 
tween the communes and their despots; 
within national groups such as the French 


and the Burgundians, the French and the 
English; between local traditions and 
nascent nationalism; between heretics 
and Inquisitors, Catholics and Protestants. 
We have famous arguments even over the 
superiority of painting to sculpture, sculp- 
ture to painting. Well after the appear- 
ance of the Divine Comedy, we find a 
certain contempt for Tuscan as vulgar 
speech and propaganda for the use of 
Latin, I have no explanation of this and 
shall invent none. But the fact remains 
that the period was one of assertive par- 
ticularism accompanied by freedom of 
thought. 


Creative Disunities 

We are told by Symonds that, in the 
mid-ışth century, the Italian peninsula 
was divided into five pre-eminent states: 
the Duchy of Milan, the Republic of 
St. Mark, Florence, Rome or the Papal 
State, and the Kingdom of Naples. And 
within these states were struggling fac- 
tions, and within the factions were 
would-be leaders. The desire to be a Flor- 
entine rather than a Venetian was enough 
to delay, if not to prevent, the unifica- 
tion of Italy as Machiavelli preached. 
The band of Papal territory lying across 
the peninsula was an effective territorial 
barrier to the same goal. 

The Italians could have chosen the 
way of submission, but instead they chose 
that of self-assertion. The result was not 
only disunity but also, I am arguing, 
creative power. When an architect like 
Alberti will put a Roman facade on a 


‘Romanesque church, it is not merely 


because he lacks reverence for the past, 
but also because of his inventive imagi- 
nation. It is here that Burckhardt’s de- 
scription of the Renaissance as the Age 
of Individualism gains plausibility. The 
weakness of the description lies in its 
failure to cover equally important traits 
of this age. For though it takes a strong 
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dose of individualism to enter the So- 
ciety of Jesus, for instance, it also takes 
a strong dose of submissiveness to remain 
in it. Luther and Calvin were also great 
individuals, but they had little if any 
respect for the individualism of their fol- 
lowers. Leonardo da Vinci was in his 
turn a great individual, but that did not 
prevent his founding a school of Milanese 
painters who are anything but great in- 
dividuals. In fact, the disciples of the 
great painters imitated their masters’ 
methods so closely that they permitted 
historians to organize the history of 
Italian painting into schools and gave 
grounds to modern experts to identify 
the provenance of unsigned canvases, 

Yet it is true that there were probably 
more great personalities in this period 
than in most others, And one of the 
signs of this is that each man seemed to 
be his own judge of what was right and 
wrong. Consequently we have here the 
accentuation of that strife which always 
exists in every society between authority 
and rebellion. 

In the 13th century there were heretics 
of course, but for some reason cultural 
historians neglect them. We are more 
likely to think of St, Thomas Aquinas, 
of his teacher and his followers, as the 
typical 13th century spirits. That there 
was conflict between Dominicans and 
Franciscans is now overlooked; and the 
great authority of the two great Sum- 
mae, which were not made official until 
1879, if then, is utilized as evidence of 
perfect intellectual harmony. 


Need for Rejection 


Assuming the authority of Thomism, 
Aristotle, and naturally the Bible as in- 
terpreted by the Fathers, it is clear that 
no innovations could be made in culture 
until such authority was rejected. One 
sees the beginnings of the great rejec- 
tion in the contempt for monks expressed 
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in popular literature and developed in 
the fabliaux and novelle. Though the 
scandalous lives of some of the 15th and 
16th century Popes did not weaken their 
vicariate, it did give food to reformers, 
as we see as early as the time of John 
Huss. What price one is willing to pay 
for cultural stability depends upon one’s 
thirst for peace. There have always been 
quietists even in the domain of science. 
But such are not the men who have 
furthered progress. We may have some 
doubts about the value of progress when 
we see the situation which has been its 
goal. 

Maybe it would have been better to 
retain the Ptolemaic system of astron- 
omy, to sink the ships of Columbus and 
Magellan, to continue to burn witches, 
and to confer the blessings of ignorance, 
if I may quote the late Adolf Hitler, 
upon the great mass of mankind. Maybe 
it would have been better to destroy all 
printing presses and chemical laborator- 
ies, to forbid the study of biology, to 
encourage infant mortality, and thus re- 
duce the population, to keep the sewers 
open and let typhoid fever take its 
course, and to let the bubonic plague 
spread throughout the cities of Europe. 
The macabre picture that lies implicit 
in these comments represents a condition 
that existed in the very period we are 
discussing. But it did not prevent great 
works of art from being created; and 
perhaps a cool appraisal of our own cul- 
ture might lead us to think that submis- 
sion to what we would call the Will of 
God would have been better than to 
follow the will of mankind. 

Few of us would believe this, and the 
fact is that men of the Renaissance did 
not on the whole submit. The rejection 
of authority, an outward sign of their 
rebellion, led them to seek a new source 
of truth. That source they found in 
themselves. 


Desire and the Good 


In the field of morals it is Machiavelli 
who is the most radical reformer; and 
if his hero turns out to be one usually 
thought of as one of the more vicious 
Italians, that is because the basic princi- 
ple of the ethics involved has not been 
perceived by his critics. The Justinian 
Code had said in so many words: The 
law is that which is pleasing to the prince 
(Jus est quod principi placet). The only 
question involved is what, if anything, 
was to guide the pleasure of the Prince. 
On the theological plane the clash in 
opinion concerned the Law of God, not 
that of states. Did God will as a result 
of reason or was His will independent of 
reason? 

To use the formula of the elementary 
text-books, was the world good because 
God made it or did He make it because 
it was good? To put it differently and 
go back to St. Augustine, does one be- 
lieve because one has understood or does 
one believe in order to understand? This 
question still occupies the minds of some 
of us, even when we are not talking 
about either religion or theology, but 
we phrase it differently. We are more 
likely to ask the question in connection 
with the framing of our premises. We 
know, as everyone has always known, 
that no matter how rational we may 
strive to be, we always reach a point 
when we must take certain ideas or pos- 
tulates, if that term is preferable, for 
granted. It is reasonable to suppose that 
we could give a psychological explana- 
tion of our choices. But that is as much 
beside the point as saying that a man 
drinks too much because he has the 
money to pay for what he consumes. 

Machiavelli’s basic assumption was that 
the good which a man strives to attain 
is determined by his desires. If you want 
power, you may give reasons for your 


want, but they will always be irrelevant. 
Nowadays we should in all probability 
call them rationalizations, Why we need 
rationalizations I do not know, for I do 
not know why we are obliged to fool 
ourselves and not merely other people. 
It would seem that a strictly honest man 
would not stoop to such a technique un- 
less he saw that to justify his desires in 
the eyes of his fellows would help him 
to gratify them. Machiavelli's observa- 
tions were empirically verified by the 
behavior of the princes whom he knew; 
and if his book has been condemned as 
cynical, immoral, and downright vicious, 
that is because some of his readers re- 
fused to see what he was talking about 
or on what he founded his discussion. I 
might add that his obsequious dedica- 
tion of The Prince to Giuliano de’ Medici 
is to be explained simply as an applica- 
tion of his own ideas. When we substi- 
tute for the word Prince the word Peo- 
ple and say that its voice is the voice of 
God, are we doing anything which con- 
tradicts these ideas? 


To the Texts 

But the ego-centricity of Machiavelli’s 
political philosophy was only one aspect 
of the reorientation of thought. When 
Pomponazzi declared that the only way 
to discover what Aristotle actually said 
about the immortality of the soul was 
to read Aristotle, one might think he had 
said something so obvious that there 
would be no point in arguing it. Ana- 
logous proposals were made by some of 
the Protestant Reformers concerning the 
Scriptures. But in both cases the texts 
are difficult to interpret, and few people 
know enough even after four hundred 
years of scholarship to be certain that 
their interpretation is correct. 

In Pomponazzi’s day it was customary 
to go to the commentators; but, as he 
pointed out, the commentators did not 
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agree. But he did not point out that the 
commentators also had read the text and 
were human beings and that, if they did 
not agree, it might be because Aristotle’s 
conception of immortality was obscure. 
Maybe it was impossible to derive a clear 
and consistent account of immortality 
out of the De anima. This of course 
would be heresy in our own day too, as 
anyone who has attempted to clarify 
certain portions of Aristotle’s thoughts 
can testify. Pomponazzi had the same 
self-assurance that Cesare Borgia had, 
though fortunately he turned it to dif- 
ferent ends. Whereas the Prince knew 
what was right and wrong by self- 
scrutiny, so Pomponazzi knew what Aris- 
totle meant simply by reading him with 
Pomponazzi’s eyes, preconceptions, 
knowledge of Greek, and assumptions 
about ethics. If this does not seem like 
an innovation to anyone, he had best 
return to St. Thomas Aquinas and see 
how he marshals his authorities, weighs 
them one against the other, and then 
draws his conclusions, Of course it should 
be added: that he knew what his con- 
clusions were going to be before he be- 
gan. In this respect, though not in others, 
he was like St. Augustine and was trying 
to understand what he already believed. 

There was, however, a great and di- 
vergent innovation made at this time in 
the finding of premises. That is usually 
called the empirical method or some- 
times the appeal to nature. It is hardly 
likely that one could appeal to nature 
unless one knew what one is appealing 
against. And in this case one was appeal- 
ing against the verdicts of some author- 
ity, and that authority was for the most 
part Aristotle. Aristotle also thought 
that he was appealing to nature; but the 
grounds of his appeal were inconsistency 
with his metaphysics, or the doctrine of 
the four causes. 

The Italian philosophers who pursued 
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a similar course appealed to what they 
thought of as experience, their own ex- 
perience to be sure. In Telesio, whom 
Bacon called the first of the moderns, 
experience reduced to sensory percep- 
tions. Our senses were held to receive 
incontrovertible evidence from the ex- 
ternal world and all we had to do to 
reach the truth was to look and see. But 
like so many other early empiricists, he 
failed to raise the question of what we 
should look for. There are a thousand 
and one things that we could see if we 
wished, whereas we do see only a few 
of them, those which we consider to be 
relevant to the problem before us. But 
the world had to wait for the coming of 
Immanuel Kant before this question was 
taken seriously. That one asks a question 
before getting an answer seems to have 
troubled no one, perhaps because they 
were all asking the same kind of ques- 
tion. 

The elaboration of a reliable experi- 
mental method was not accomplished 
until the time of Galileo, a generation 
later than that of Telesio. This tech- 
nique was so clearly formulated by Ga- 
lileo that the experiments he described 
did not even have to be performed, for 
when you read them, you were con- 
vinced. That is, if you were willing to 
be convinced. Galileo, who is, I suppose, 
a post-Renaissance figure, realized that in 
science one had to analyze one’s prob- 
lem first, see the various questions which 
had to be answered before it could be 
solved, then imagine real situations which 
would not occur unless the questions 
were answered in one of two ways, both 
of which together were inconsistent. 

De deux choses Pune, as the French 
put it. The things in question had to be 
translated into propositions, for only 
Sentences are inconsistent, not things. 
Since the world is made up of entities 
which are closely connected as they ac- 


tually happen, one had to think of ways 
of separating the individual strands out 
of the complex and then examining each 
in turn. But again each strand had to be 
typical, representative of a general situ- 
ation, for otherwise one might be writ- 
ing good natural history but hardly sci- 
ence. The language into which they were 
translated was, as we all know, that of 
mathematics. And though the method 
produced extraordinary results in phys- 
ics, it did little if anything for other sub- 
jects, such as biology, until statistical 
technique was formulated. 


The Illusory and the Real 


The problem which the philosopher 
has to solve is how an individual thing 
can stand for a class. One answer was 
that of Telesio, developed by Galileo, 
Descartes, and Locke: namely, that one 
has to distinguish between those aspects 
of things which are superficial and those 
which are substantial and permanent. 
The latter are always the same in all 
things, and the former can be dispensed 
with. This technique went back at least 
to the Greek Atomists. For Telesio the 
real substantial world had only two qual- 
ities, heat and cold, the former of which 
was the sun, the latter the earth. Every- 
thing else had to be derived from these. 

Thus two things might look quite dif- 
ferent and be really the same, just as 
two sounds might be of different in- 
tensity, pitch, and timbre, and yet be 
air-waves. The details of Telesio’s sys- 
tem can be found in any history of phi- 
losophy and we need not be delayed by 
recounting them here. What is of more 
importance is that men could be induced 
to retain the adjective “real” as one that 
was subject to degrees, so that some 
things could be realer than others. For 
this allowed them to discard a good bit 
of the world as of no interest or of sim- 
ply subsidiary interest. In Galileo, Des- 


cartes, and Locke, this part became the 
so-called secondary qualities, the relega- 
tion of which to the realm of the sub- 
jective relieved physicists of the trouble 
of studying them. Since no philosopher 
or scientist wants to be bothered with 
things that are unreal, they spent their 
time on the underlying structure of 
things, describable in physical terms. 
What could be discovered about that 
structure became of primary interest and 
the fact that it was elaborated by human 
minds seemed to be of no significance. 
In the 17th century, if not earlier, this 
led men to the concept of inner natures. 
Hiram Haydn, in The Counter-Renais- 
sance, has given us a definitive account 
of the ways in which Renaissance think- 
ers tried to solve the problems entangled 
with this antithesis of inner and outer 
natures. At the risk of repeating what he 
has said much better, let me point to the 
distinction itself; for if the inner nature 
of things was not susceptible to scientific 
study, not empirically discoverable, there 
was a mystery about it that could be 
clarified only by non-scientific means. 


Hidden Forms 

In the 16th century, methods were de- 
veloped towards this end. The inner 
natures could be revealed by magical 
devices, astrological manipulations, caba- 
listic interpretations, apprehensions of 
natural signatures, the contemplation of 
ideal forms. And there were even some 
who threw up the sponge and flatly said 
that they were unknowable. Amongst 
those who thought that they had found 
a way of knowing them, wete Marsilio 
Ficino and Pico della Mirandola. Neither 
was a charlatan of course, though even 
the charlatans, by which I mean mainly 
the alchemists, contributed a good deal 
to the advancement of science. 

By reviving the theory of Platonic 
ideas in their Plotinian form, it was possi- 
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ble to say that every particular event 
contained hidden within it an ideal and 
universal pattern. That pattern was not 
usually visible, but the artist had the 
power to make it visible. Beauty in Plo- 
tinus was the revelation of that ideal, 
and the attraction which men felt for 
the beautiful was known as the force 
of love. 

I think that everyone who has ever 
read anything in Renaissance history will 
admit that even the most brutal Italians, 
even Sigismondo Malatesta, had a pas- 
sionate love of beauty. To such men it 
would not have seemed unreasonable 
that one of their most powerful impulses 
directed them to a higher reality. The 
impulse was directly felt by anyone with 
the normal feelings of a man; these feel- 
ings manifested themselves as much in 
sexual passion as in the acquisition of 
paintings and objets d'art. The prudish 
comments of Symonds, therefore, on the 
gross obscenity of the Humanists and the 
writers of novelle and satires are beside 
the point. 

Just as Machiavelli’s Prince could not 
submit his will to the demands of the Dec- 
alogue, so the poets and painters could 
not submit their erotic drives to supposed 
rules of decorum. These drives were 
leading them into the heart of reality; 
and if the artist was painting the inner 
nature of things and not merely their 
appearance, then by a fallacious but not 
unusual argument, if one was powerfully 
drawn to what he had painted, that was 
because it was beautiful and “really real.” 


Codified Love 


It fell to the lot of a Jewish philoso- 
pher, Leo Abrabanel, usually known as 
Leone Ebreo, to codify the dialectic of 
love into a system. Drawing on the Scrip- 
tures, Aristotle, the Neo-Platonists, and 
even the old rituals of courtly love, he 
identified in his Dialoghi d’Amore the 
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force which held the cosmos together as 
an organic whole with the power which 
drew men and women together. He 
found it in all three animate kingdoms, 
in the inter-relations of the four ele- 
ments, in the movements of the planets, 
and in the love of man for God and of 
God for man. 

The dialogues take place between two 
characters, Philo who obviously stands 
for Love, and Sophia, Wisdom, who is 
the beloved. So much is simply applied 
ornament. But the outcome of the book, 
which was translated into several lan- 
guages and read even in the 17th century, 
was a defense of a natural philosophy 
based upon the Great Chain of Being in 
which there were no gaps between the 
Creator and the Creation. The book thus 
forms a link between late mediaeval Pla- 
tonism and such thinkers as Giordano 
Bruno and possibly even Spinoza who 
may have derived from it, for he owned a 
copy of the Spanish edition, his influen- 
tial phrase, “the Intellectual Love of 
God.” It is, to be sure, full of astrologi- 
cal figures of speech, allegorical inter- 
pretations of the classical myths, and 
similar relics of a by-gone way of think- 
ing. But it did give a unified conception 
of the love which moves the sun and the 
other stars and, in doing so, anticipated 
those scientists who insisted upon the 
presence in the cosmos of a binding 
power rather than upon the inter-rela- 
tions in a set of logical classes. A Com- 
mentator could find an early source for 
almost every idea set forth by Leone; 
but it would be, I think, impossible to 
find the whole system anticipated by 
anyone. 

There was also in these non-scientific 
movements a corrective to the crude 
empiricism of uncontrolled observation. 
As we have said above, by recording 
everything that goes on about one, one 
has nothing more than a hodgepodge of 


colors, sounds, tastes, and smells, shapes 
and weights, velocities of various speeds, 
all totally unrelated except in position 
in time and space. The Neo-Platonic 
philosophy of Ficino saw this difficulty 
and emphasized the scientist’s need of 
guiding principles if he were to organize 
his observations. These principles were 
part and parcel of the human mind and 
nothing that could enter it from sensory 
perception. 


Organizing Principles 

The argument was an important one; 
but in their enthusiasm for discovery, 
the scientists paid little attention to it. 
Ficino’s type of Neo-Platonism became 
a secondary interest of the learned world 
and it was not until the 19th century 
that its importance was seen. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of some fantastic and even 
superstitious elements which seem to have 
been resident in the ideas of Ficino and 
Pico, the philosophy and science of the 
16th and 17th centuries were shaped by 
the interplay between what is known as 
Renaissance Platonism and Empiricism. 
Ironically enough, the Platonists could 
not get along without the materials of 
experience and the Empiricists could not 
operate without the guiding principles 
of the Platonists. But philosophers and 
scientists seldom pay their debts. 

It has been pointed out by others that 
even the work of the alchemists was not 
futile. For though their search for the 
Philosopher’s Stone and their recipes for 
the making of gold out of baser metals 
may now seem absurd, it is usually rec- 
ognized that they were the fathers of 
laboratory investigations and that even 
So strange a figure as Paracelsus was not 
identifiable with the necromancers and 
conjurers. The very interest in magic 
that we find in Ficino and Campanella, 
Bacon and Giordano Bruno, might show 
us that its practice seemed more reason- 


able in the 16th century than it does 
now. For these men were not imbeciles. 
They distinguished between two kinds 
of magic, that which D. P. Walker has 
called spiritual and that which was de- 
monic, 

The distinction was ethical rather than 
intellectual, by which I mean that though 
the practical ends might be the same, 
the methods involved in reaching them 
could be either good or bad. What was 
wanted in both cases was power over 
the course of natural events, the power 
to arrest them, change them, and even 
anticipate them. But this will be recog- 
nized as the desire of Bacon also, to say 
nothing of that of all engineers and phy- 
sicians, if the distinction is reasonable. 
There is always the possibility, when 
faced with an undesirable situation, to 
do nothing, on the ground that what- 
ever happens is the will of God which 
should not be opposed. Such a quietism 
was not unknown in the Renaissance 
and after, and no doubt there are people 
even today, when enlightenment is so 
highly prized, who prefer to lie down 
and die rather than get up and work. 

In short, I am saying that intellectual 
pacifism is a well known and not ignoble 
attitude. In fact, the very desire to un- 
derstand is a protest against the natural 
course of life. We need not sink into 
sententiousness if we point out that we 
are born in ignorance and can get along 
fairly well by remaining in it. But even 
the most radical sceptic is unlikely to 
remain there. He reaches his scepticism 
after a long and fatiguing intellectual 
investigation, proving that his amor sci- 
endi is as forceful as Adam’s. I doubt 
whether there has ever been a period in 
occidental history when men have lost 
this love. But the 15th and 16th centuries 
manifested if not a new, at least an in- 
tensified, thirst for learning. Only now 
its goal was discovery rather than ex- 
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position. It seemed no longer so impor- 
tant to a man like Campanella to know 
what the authorities had said as to look 
into what they had not said. 


Power through Knowledge 

The attempt to satisfy this restless 
curiosity led sometimes to strange results, 
such as Leonardo’s inability to make up 
his mind about certain problems. One 
finds in his notebooks that he swings be- 
tween a belief that nature as a whole is 
a mechanical structure understandable in 
geometrical terms and the idea that, on 
the contrary, it is a constantly creative 
being, something like Bruno’s infinite 
God or Schelling’s animated cosmos. His 
sketches of clouds, rainfall, rocks, and 
leaves were different from those of his 
predecessors largely because he was no 
longer willing to utilize those standard- 
ized forms which had become hiero- 
glyphic symbols of natural beings. 

It is as if he had suspected Nature to 
be given to variety and not confined to 
a limited number of fixed patterns. There 
is something surely definitive of a new 
kind of mind in his absorption in light 
and shadow, flying, monsters, rocks, 
storms. It was a mind like that of the 
Neo-Platonic anima mundi itself, invent- 
ing and never finishing. But in this he 
differed only in degree from many of his 
contemporaries. One notices this in their 
contempt for astrology, in so far as that 
pseudo-science was based on a rigid 
fatalism. Petrarch, Pius II, Savonarola, 
Sacchetti, Villani, Pico della Mirandola 
all combatted it, I realize that they would 
not have had to combat it unless it were 
popular, but one has only to list its pro- 
ponents and its antagonists to see where 
the anticipators of modern science stood. 
Their motto was the old one, Vir sapiens 
dominabitur astris, an expression of pride 
rather than humility. The slogan had 
enough ambiguity to give it influence, 
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but its many meanings were all conso- ` 
nant with the passion for power through 
knowledge. 

The Renaissance was thus as complex, 
as diverse in its program, as full of inner 
conflicts, as any other period, in spite of 
all the formulas that have been phrased 
to define it. It was indeed the period of 
great individuals, but it was also the pe- 
riod of extreme loyalties and subservi- 
ence. The despots themselves obviously 
could not have succeeded unless they 
had found subjects willing to be ruled. 
When Savonarola took the rostrum, he 
had no great trouble in inducing the 
Florentines to put on hair shirts and burn 
their treasures. But he was not a unique 
figure. We should also commemorate 
the preaching of San Bernardino da 
Massa, to say nothing of Roberto della 
Marca. I have no statistics on the inci- 
dence of piety and vice, but there seems 
to have been a noticeable amount of 
both. One could write the story of Italian 
morals between 1450 and 1550 either as 
an appendix to Webster’s Duchess of 
Malfi or to Michelangelo’s sonnets. Both 
would be accurate but only half true. 
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I have mentioned men like Telesio 
and Campanella as great initiators. But 
there was also Ficino whose interest lay 
mainly in the reinterpretation of Plato, 
Plotinus, and the Hermetic writings. 
There was Pico who sought a reconcilia- 
tion of all religions. The more one reads 
the works of Renaissance philosophers, 
the more one realizes that there was no 
single Renaissance philosophy. If an his- 
torian is looking for novelty, he will find 
plenty in that century. But it must not 
be forgotten that after 1478 in Spain and 
1484 in Italy and the rest of Europe, 
one might face imprisonment or death as 
the price of innovation. The price seemed 


none too high by 1517, although some of 
the men who risked it were as zealous 
as their opponents when it came to de- 
fending their own novelties, 

I venture, then, the following conclu- 
sion for what it is worth. The Italian Re- 
naissance is the most striking example 
that we have of the evils and the benefits 
of diversity. If we are given to apprais- 
ing the past, we should probably admire 
its intellectual and aesthetic achievements 
and deplore its political discord. How 
just that would be is dubious. For if its 
political life had been more orderly, the 
order might have been gained through 
the stifling of originality. The century 
of which we have been speaking was 


probably the most adventurous in Eu- 
ropean history and it may very well be 
true that the existence of a number of 
mutually hostile despots, each very am- 
bitious to surround himself with gen- 
iuses, may have had its share in promot- 
ing this spirit of adventure. I do not 
know whether this is true or not. But at 
least in more recent centuries it has not 
been the most orderly states that have 
produced the greatest artists or scien- 
tists. I suspect, but will not assert, that 
both arts and sciences flourish in an at- 
mosphere of debate. But if that is so, 
then the search for pervasive Zeitgeister 
that will explain a Zeit is futile. I can 
only hope that I am right. 
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How can men become human? 


IN SPECULATING ABOUT the future of so- 
ciety and education, we are subject to 
extraordinary and tantalizing hazards. 
Who are we to pontificate about the 
education people will need for tomor- 
Tow, especially in view of our notably 
unfinished business of today? How ade- 
quate is our understanding of the present 
itself, to say nothing of the future? To- 
day it takes a lot of running just to stand 
still. Who, therefore, can sprint ahead 
enough to scout the terrain we are ap- 
proaching? The answer is that none of 
us can with any commendable confi- 
dence. Yet somehow we must try, being 
sure that whatever reports or prophecies 
we bring back are labelled caveat emp- 
tor. 

The discussion that follows is con- 
cerned with two broad matters. First, it 
re-examines certain conditions of the 
present which are likely to bear on the 
kind of tomorrow we will have. Second, 
this discussion notes what seem to me to 
be some propositions and questions that 
education faces in helping people to be- 
come equal to the problems and oppor- 
tunities of the future, 


The Lines of Change 


Let me begin with a re-examination 
of certain present conditions that weigh 
heavily on the educational needs of the 
future. The heart of the problem is that 
mankind is faced with a rapidly and 
drastically changing environment, and 
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that this changing environment requires, 
in a very short time, more drastic changes 
in habits of thinking and behavior than 
have ever occurred in the whole history 
of mankind. 

This has been said so many times that 
we may be weary of it. Repetition has 
tarnished it, so it lacks the melodrama of 
H. G. Wells’ first declaration that civili- 
zation after World War I had become a 
race between education and catastrophe. 
Yet this description of the heart of our 
problem remains acutely true today, and 
in any serious analysis its dimensions 
and consequences cannot be wished or 
laughed away. Three prevailing forces 
in our culture are now etching the lines 
of change to which education must 
somehow respond. One of these forces 
is the astronomical expansion of knowl- 
edge, particularly knowledge of a sci- 
entific nature. Another force, closely 
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What new habits of thinking and behavior are 
demanded by the drastic changes occurring in 
our environment? What new educational needs 
can be discerned? Dr, Patterson, who is Lincoln 
Filene Professor of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs and Director of the Lincoln Filene Center 
at Tufts, searches eloquently for the direction 
in which we ought to move. Presently, be is a 
member of the Social Studies Executive Com- 
mittee of the Social Studies Curriculum Pro- 
gram of Educational Services Inc. and the 
author of a notable Occasional Paper, “Man 
and Politics,” describing the Junior High 
School Project of which he has been in charge. 
His record article is adapted from a lecture 
given at Los Alamos Scientific Laboratories 
two years ago. 


related, is an immense and continuing 
technological upheaval, which has 
changed the character of war and peace, 
and which results in chronic unemploy- 
ment at one end of the scale and a scar- 
city of know-how at the other. A third 
force is the revolutionary rise of human 
aspirations, especially among non-white 
people, in this nation and in every corner 
of the world. These are forces of change 
in the present with which we must 
reckon in helping people prepare for 
the future. 

One major case-example of the im- 
pact of these forces is that of the changed 
character of modern war and our nu- 
merous maladaptive responses to its 
present realities and future potentialities. 
Science and technology have given man- 
kind the power to destroy itself in three 
entirely independent ways. One of these, 
of course, is by nuclear weapons. Five 
years ago, responsible scientists asserted 
that with the stockpile of nuclear arma- 
ment then existing it would be possible 
to cover the entire earth wth a radiation 
level which for a decade would remain 
sufficiently intense to kill all living crea- 
tures on land. A second way we have 
opened to the possibility of mankind’s 
total destruction is by nerve gas. By 1960 
there was enough nerve gas stockpiled 
in Colorado alone to wipe out all of 
mankind. Finally, bacteriological weap- 
ons of incredible virulence have been 
developed. A bit more than a glassful of 
One strain of botulinus toxin would be 
enough to destroy all human life on the 
planet. 


Maladaptive Responses 


None of this is news, of course, to 
anyone. Instead, these monstrous facts 
have been so assimilated into our pres- 
ent that their repetition has all the ex- 
citement of a TV re-run of King Kong 


or Godzilla. Indeed, we exhibit the re- 
actions that people normally have when 
faced by massive dangers which exceed 
their powers of adaptation. One of these 
reactions, as Jerome Frank (7) has noted, 
is “a kind of apathy or fatalism. . . .” 
Another reaction derives from habitua- 
tion to danger. We seem unable to “sus- 
tain our feeling of fear in the presence 
of a constant, continual danger, and we 
lose our moral repugnance towards any 
evil which persists long enough.” For 
example, some of us still discuss being 
able to limit our casualties to “only five 
million dead” and show no particular 
qualms about the possible need to ex- 
terminate all of China or North Viet 
Nam. 

But the most common maladaptive re- 
sponse to an overwhelming threat is the 
denial of its very existence. Certainly I 
am not suggesting that we or our chil- 
dren should go about continually de- 
pressed by the prospect of nuclear, chem- 
ical, or bacteriological war. But our 
psychological denial of the genuine po- 
tential of modern weapons seriously im- 
pedes our capability to solve the terrible 
threat they actually present. Our denial 
takes many forms. One form is fallacious 
appeal to history, the argument running 
that, with the advent of each new 
weapon, alarmists have always predicted 
doom and always been wrong. Another 
kind of denial is to believe that nuclear 
weapons will not be used simply because 
they are so terrible. Yet our whole mili- 
tary policy, and that of other nations, 
commits modern warfare to the use of 
nuclear weapons delivered by rocketry. 
Denial arises, too, from man’s natural 
insensitivity to the remote. What is even 
a little distant in time and space is diffi- 
cult for us to imagine and contemplate, 
and an old newsreel clip of Hiroshima 
cannot really convey to us the idea of 
the instantaneous extinction of 80,000 
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people or make us imagine the same 
destiny for ourselves and our children. 


Anxiety as Paralysis 

The other side of this coin is anxiety. 
Reasonable anxiety can be productive, 
It can motivate us into a search for new 
and better answers to the threat before 
us. But too much anxiety can paralyze 
our initiative and imagination, leading 
us into repeated efforts to solve new 
problems with old and rigid answers, 
Both American and Russian leadership 
in the past 18 years have to a large extent 
been the prisoners of such anxiety, each 
having technical awareness of the awe- 
some dimensions of potential war, each 
having identified and stereotyped the 
other as “the enemy,” each having com- 
mitted itself to the idea that the best 
way to maintain peace is to prepare for 
maximum war against the other. Basi- 
cally operative in this mutual stereotype 
of “the enemy” has been what Robert K. 
Merton (5) has called the mechanism 
of the “self-fulfilling prophecy.” This 
simply means that we expect people to 
behave in a certain way and then behave 
towards them in such a way as to cause 
them to fulfill our prophecy. 

Thus we are facing the rapidly chang- 
ing environment of potential war ill- 
armed in terms of our habits of mind 
and behavior. While science and tech- 
nology have changed the prospect of 
war from a survivable extension of poli- 
tics, as it always was until 1945, to an 
inconceivably efficient process of geno- 
cide, our mental and emotional sets have 
remained atavistic. And our behavior— 
both in west and east—has become dan- 
gerously obsolete. The test-ban treaty 
was a hopeful sign that we might be 
ready to move out of primitivism in 
international politics, but most of our 
behavior still reflects a lack of compre- 
hension of the revolution that science 
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and technology have wrought in the 
ultimate nature of war. 


Ambiguities of Progress 

A second case-example which reveals 
the impact of our drastically changing 
environment and the need for drastic 
changes in our habits of thinking and 
behavior lies in. the present nature of 
economic development. Current condi- 
tions of economic life and the best pro- 
jections we can make for the future 
underline serious new problems which 
would have been quite unreal two dec- 
ades ago. Here again the forces of knowl- 
edge-expansion, technological change, 
and human aspiration combine to create 
magnificent opportunities and staggering 
long-run difficulties, 

Cybernation, a term of convenience 
which I borrow from Donald Michael 
(6), embraces the closely-related phe- 
nomena of automation and computer 
processes. Cybernation, as a term, de- 
rives from Norbert Wiener’s concept of 
cybernetics which underlies all system- 
atic design and application of automa- 
tion and computers today. 

Some people regard automation and 
computers simply as the latest stage in 
the development of technological means 
for removing the burdens of work. In a 
direct economic way this is true to a 
degree, but there is a strong possibility 
that cybernation is so different from 
earlier processes as to represent “a pro- 
found difference in kind, . . . that... 
will pose unique problems for society, 
challenging our basic values and the 
ways in which we express and enforce 
them.” It is not just a matter of machines 
which are highly rapid and efficient auto- 
matic producers of material objects, or 
computers which are high-speed sophis- 
ticated analyzers and interpreters of data, 
nor is it just the middle zone of mixed 
systems, in which computers control 


complex automated processes, such as 
the immense operations of an oil refin- 
ery. It is true that these developments, 
which are being continually enhanced, 
are having vast consequences in our ex- 
isting economy and our use of man- 
power resources. But there is “every rea- 
son to believe that within the next two 
decades machines will be available out- 
side the laboratory that will do a credi- 
ble job of original thinking, certainly as 
good thinking as that expected of most 
middle-level people who are expected to 
‘use their minds’” (6). The possibilities 
of such machines therefore appear to be 
unlimited. Within them are fantastic im- 
plications for the emancipation or en- 
slavement of mankind. 


Jobs and Joblessness 

Some of the direct impact of automa- 
tion on our economy is already well- 
known. Since 1956, production jobs in 
the chemical industry have fallen 3% 
while output has risen 27%. Steel ca- 
pacity has increased 20% since 1955 but 
the number of men needed for capacity 
operation has dropped by 17,000. Auto- 
matic elevators have displaced 40,000 
operators in New York City, only one 
example of what is happening in service 
trades. The real output of the private 
Sector of our economy grew 59% be- 
tween 1947 and 1961, with an increase 
in total man-hours of only 3%. Between 
1947 and 1957 the private sector grew 
by 700,000 jobs a year. But between 1957 
and 1962 the gain averaged only 175,000 
jobs annually, 

In the meantime an unusual flood of 
job-seekers is hitting the economy. The 
available labor force of our country will 
grow by 13,000,000 in the sixties and by 
another 7,000,000 between 1970 and 1975, 
reaching a total of 93,000,000 in the lat- 
ter year. Yet unemployment for all 
groups in 1962 hung at 5.9% or some 


4,500,000. If our economy does not grow 
faster than it is doing now, that figure 
will rise to 7% by 1967, in the neighbor- 
hood of 5,500,000 unemployed. In the 
past ten years, the per cent of unem- 
ployed has more than doubled, and job- 
less periods of 27 weeks or longer have 
more than tripled (8). More people are 
entering the ranks of the unemployed 
and are staying there longer periods of 
time. Among them the heaviest percent- 
ages are young male workers and non- 
white workers. The 1962 unemployment 
rate for out-of-school males 14-19 years 
of age was over 13%; it was nearly 9% 
for all out-of-school males between 20 
and 24 years old. In 1964 the total un- 
employment rate for white males was 
3-4%. For Negroes and other non-whites 
the rate was 7.7%, while the rate for all 
Negroes (male and female) was 9.8%. 
Youth, especially those of our largest 
cities and especially Negro youth, are 
those most heavily affected. Approxi- 
mately 26,000,000 adolescents will seek 
jobs in the present decade, About 30% 
of adolescents will drop out of high 
school before graduation and many with 
the ability to go to college won't do so. 
The unemployment rate for high school 
dropouts averages 30% nationally now. 
But James B. Conant has found numer- 
ous situations which are much more 
serious than such a national average 
would suggest. In one large city, in an 
almost exclusively Negro slum he found 
that 70% of the boys and girls between 
16 and 21 were out of school and unem- 
ployed. In a Negro slum in another city, 
studying the same age group, Dr. Conant 
found that 48% of high school graduates 
were unemployed and 63% of the high 
school dropouts were unemployed (6). 
As Dr. Conant has pointed out, we 
are thus stock-piling social dynamite in 
our big cities. Such adolescents a few 
years ago would have joined our pool 
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of untrained or poorly trained workers 
on menial jobs mainly in the service of 
industries. Now they will more and more 
fall into a non-work force of untrained 
or untrainable people whose possibilities 
of employment have been foreclosed by 
cybernation. To the degree that they 
don’t stay in school in a meaningful way 
and are not helped by the Job Corps, 
they can either try vainly for jobs which 
require more skill than they possess, or 
they can compete with each other for 
the unskilled jobs that do exist, or they 
can loaf. In idleness, their destination is 
delinquency and social disruption. 


Cy bernation’s Impact 

Thus, the current unemployment of 
non-white workers and young males try- 
ing to enter the job market provides 
immediate, extreme examples of the im- 
pact of science and technology on the 
economy, But the prospects of workers 
in many other categories could be ex- 
amined to equal, if less dramatic advan- 
tage. Blue-collar workers in factories, on 
the docks, and on farms are being hit. 
Miners, laborers, and other unskilled 
workers over 4o, already make up what 
A. H. Raskin (9) calls “a big chunk of 
the hard core of joblessness.” The com- 
ing role of cybernation in the service 
industries is already evident in such 
items as automated food-dispensing and 
automated telephone service. The Bell 
System, for example, has managed to 
handle a 50% increase in the volume of 
phone calls in the past 10 years with 
only a 10% increase in personnel. 

It is true that among white-collar 
workers the impact of cybernation has 
created many new jobs, unforeseen 10 
years ago. But it is a little eerie to note— 
as a portent of what may lie ahead for 
the middle class—that while the US Cen- 
sus Bureau needed 4,100 statistical clerks 
to handle the national census tabulations 
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of 1950, an even bigger tabulation job in 
the 1960 census required only 50 statis- 
ticians. 

On the positive side there are many 
things to note. Our enormous agricul- 
tural, mineral, and manufacturing pro- 
duction is far beyond that of any nation 
in the world. If 1930-1960 trends persist, 
the GNP by the year 2000 will be 100 
times greater than it was in 1929. In the 
same period the GNP per worker will 
have risen over three-fold to something 
like $17,000. In 2000 AD, 35 years from 
now, we should have a labor force of 
approximately 150 million workers. We 
will have 244 million private land ve- 
hicles, and personal consumption expend- 
itures per capita should be close to $4,000, 
measured by the value of the dollar in 
1960. In a word, enormous national 
wealth is ours now and looks to be ours 
in the future, if we maintain our present 
momentum. 

At the same time there are imponder- 
ables which will affect the kind of edu- 
cation needed for this progress to occur. 
One imponderable is the impact of rapid, 
wide-spread cybernation. Another is the 
apparent slowness of our annual GNP 
growth rate when compared with those 
of the Federal German Republic, Japan, 
and the Soviet Union. A third imponder- 
able is what may happen about disarma- 
ment and what the effect of disarming 
would be on our economy. All such 
Open questions condition the decisions 
we make about the schools, 


The Mammoth City 


A third case-example of the impact of 
drastic changes and the need for drastic 
readjustments in our behavior and think- 
ing is most vividly scen in today’s mam- 
moth emerging urbanism. As a way of 
life, urbanism reflects in our day-today 
experience all three of the forces noted 
earlier. The explosive expansion of 


knowledge, the deep technological up- 
heaval, and the revolutionary rise of hu- 
man aspirations and forces sweeping our 
daily social life with great tides and rip- 
tides of change. 

This article is being written in Los 
Angeles, which may be the proto-type 
American urban area. Here one can para- 
phrase Lincoln Steffens: “I have seen the 
future, and I guess it works, but how, 
and to what end, and how long, I don’t 
know.” 

The Los Angeles area is, of course, 
only one example of the vast expansion 
of urbanism in our land, Our biggest 
urban concentration, discussed with such 
insight by Jean Gottman in his book, 
Megalopolis, is on the Eastern sea-board, 
stretching unbroken from New Hamp- 
shire to Virginia. Other megalopolitan 
concentrations are emerging in other 
parts of the country; and our typical 
urban area everywhere has taken the 
form dictated by the automobile and our 
capacity to realize our aspirations. This 
form is metropolis, with the old core 
city at the center existing as a combina- 
tion ghetto for the poor and non-white, 
a financial center for business transac- 
tions, and in the East as a place for the 
very rich to live part of the time. Around 
the core are the suburbs and exurbs to 
which the middle class of varying estate 
have evacuated. There you find the new 
shopping centers, the technological in- 
stallations which resemble the old fac- 
tories not at all and bear such mysterious 
names as Transitron, Polaroid, Itek, Lib- 
rascope, and Nortronics; you also find 
in the suburbs better public education 
and the station-wagon matron. 

The decentralized metropolis, of which 
Los Angeles may be the prototype, has 
innumerable attractions for those who 
live in it, else it would not have occurred. 
At the same time it creates new condi- 
tions and problems which demand our 


consideration as we inventory educa- 
tional needs for the future. Some of the 
more difficult consequences of the new 
urbanism are: 


1. Problems of government: how to adapt 
or replace older forms of local gov- 
ernment to serve a vast new form of 
urbanism efficiently, economically, and 
with a maximum preservation of the 
American tradition that the actions of 
those who govern should be subject to 
the ultimate power of the governed. 
Problems A prt economy: how to 
maintain the health of private enter- 
prise in the core city as well as the 
metropolis at large, and in the pai 
sector how to manage public finance 
and utilize tax resources equitably for 
a large area within which people’s 
homes are often far from their places 
of employment. 

. Problems of social relations: how to 
end the ghettoization of the core city 
and the suburbs; how, for example, to 
alter the unplanned segregation trends 
that have made the capitol of our na- 
tion a predominantly Negro city, and 
that are similarly affecting the core 
cities of Detroit, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Chicago, and the like; how, too, 
to cope with what Dan W. Dodson 
has called the ghettoization of the sub- 
urbs in terms of race, religion, pre- 
vious nationality, and social class. t 
is involved here is the search for com- 
munity, in the face of forces that dis- 
rupt, compartmentalize, and fragment 
social relations within the sprawl of 
metropolis, 

Problems of taste and culture: how to 
use our abundance of things and time 
so the metropolis, like the best of ear- 
lier cities, is a place of civility, en- 
dowed with a rich variety of ways to 
enjoy music, theatre, parks, sports, and 
the company of people. We have more 
opportunity to be richly human in the 
future metropolis—if we act to fulfill 
our opportunities—than any nation 
ever had. Conversely, we can let ur- 
banism mean slobocracy, some of it 
fancier than the rest, but nearly all of 
it vacuous and tasteless, 

Problems of individual life: how to use 
the life of the metropolis so the lives 
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of individuals have a context of mean- 
ing, so that a sense of human identity 
is gained within the mass, so that 
boys and girls growing up in the di- 
versity and conflicting values of me- 
tropolis acquire maturity of self, so 
that men do not feel they are on a 
treadmill going nowhere, so that 
women are not stifled by boredom, 
and so the lives of our older people 
are not reduced to emptiness. Some- 
how, urban civilization makes the 
uest for identity harder. Somehow, 
dhe possibility of what Emil Durkheim 
described as anomie—a sense of isola- 
tion, pointlessness, and lack of com- 
manding values—becomes more likely. 
Anomie, alienation, a feeling of pow- 
erlessness and lack of meaning, are 
deep enough in the character of ur- 
banism to concern us in considering 
the educational needs our people have 
in order to cope effectively with to- 
morrow. 


Urban Trends 


Ralph Tyler some years ago noted 
certain basic trends in the movement to- 
wards a large-scale urban civilization. 
One of these is what I call cybernation 
here, which he referred to as the increas- 
ing mechanization of all phases of life. 
A second trend Tyler described was to- 
wards increasing size and complexity of 
all phases of civilization. A third trend, 
whose actuality you can judge for your- 
self, was towards the increasing commer- 
cialization of our lives and all that sur- 
rounds them. The fourth trend of urban 
civilization which Tyler noted was in 
the direction of increasing impersonality 
in the manifold direct and indirect hu- 
man relations we have within urban civi- 
lization. And finally, long before tele- 
vision—in a time when we had 20 million 
private vehicles instead of the 65 million 
we now have—he said that a central 
trend of life in urban civilization was to- 
wards continual and chaotic stimulation, 

These trends persist strongly today, I 
am not bemoaning them or the new ur- 
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banism. There is a wonderful potential 
to want more, at its best. I am not sug- 
gesting the repeal of the 2oth century, 
but I am saying that the new urbanism 
defines real challenges for us in terms of 
education for the future. 

And yet it has not evoked from us 
new habits of thinking and behavior 
which can endow the urban society of 
the future with a quality of civilization 
equal to its potential. Instead, we are 
fumbling in a kind of haphazard prag- 
matism with problems of megalopolitan 
government and economy such as mass 
transit, roads, and urban renewal; we are 
facing an absolute racial crisis in the 
sociology of our cities; questions of civic 
taste and the culture of the civilized com- 
munity, which now can be answered at 
a level of high quality that men in other 
times and places could not imagine, are 
more often drowned in the ugliness of 
urban sprawl; and individual life mirrors 
in a million ways the irrational input of 
mechanization, complexity, commercial- 
ization, chaotic incessant stimulation, and 


smiling impersonality. 


Compensations and Meanin gs 

It isn’t that we aren’t trying to adapt. 
We are not only trying; but, consider- 
ing the obsolescence of our patterns of 
thinking and behaving, we are doing a 
good many remarkable things rather 
well. My point really is that our adapta- 
tion to highly accelerating environmen- 
tal change is dangerously slow and fun- 
damentally uninformed by a sense of 
meaning much above the level of hedon- 
ism. 

The lack of adequately compensatory 
change in our habits of thinking and be- 
havior is nowhere more revealed than in 
the most common proposals with regard 
to schools for the future. I find in these 
for the most part a failure of imagination 
and nerve. In terms of how we can really 


adapt to the revolutionary changes in 
the institution of war: the suggestion I 
hear from at least one influential physi- 
cist is that we should train our people 
to be ready to construct and live indefi- 
nitely in a presumably safe underground 
concrete netherworld; the suggestion I 
hear from at least one prominent ex-em- 
ployee of the ranp Corporation is that 
we should prepare to accept the idea of 
some kind of survival after overkill, in 
which mega-bomb and mega-death 
would be natural features of the environ- 
ment. In terms of cybernation, the usual 
answer is that we must train or re-train 
our millions of people for higher levels 
of technical capability. Technical re- 
training of office personnel displaced by 
data-processing computers seems to have 
worked well in notable instances. For 
blue-collar workers re-training has not 
always been as successful, nor have new 
jobs based on that re-training been every- 
where readily available. And in the serv- 
ice industries the re-training problem 
presently looks insuperable; no one has 
seriously proposed what new tasks dis- 
placed service workers “could be re- 
trained for—to say nothing of training 
them for jobs that would pay enough 
wages to make them consumers of the 
cornucopia of products manufactured by 
automation” (6). 

For jobless and alienated youth, vari- 
ous proposals are advanced, chief among 
them being to find ways to hold such 
youth in school longer. Such innovations 
as the Job Corps program, if genuinely 
meaningful and imaginative, can have 
Positive consequences; but otherwise, 
they will simply be transparent and un- 
happy devices for the mass baby-sitting 
or custodial care of young adults. In 
terms of urbanism, there are some fine 
but lonely examples of renewed civic 
leadership in great cities like Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, and Boston. There 


are a few courageous, relatively imagina- 
tive efforts at community education for 
change such as the Ford-supported pro- 
grams in New Haven, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Oakland. And there are re- 
markably good urban studies coming 
from some of the major universities. But 
all of these things only touch the hem 
of the garment of the need. 


Becoming Human 


In identifying educational require- 
ments for the future we will be trapped 
if we think of the problem as though 
people were things, as though our job 
were just to discover what manpower 
needs the future will bring and then go 
about tooling up people. We will be 
trapped, too, if we see the needs solely 
as those of producing more technicians, 
or as just those of filling people with 
more knowledge. 

We must conceive the nature of edu- 
cational needs at a higher level than this. . 
Certainly we need higher levels of tech- 
nical, scientific, and informational train- 
ing for our whole populace than we have 
ever before conceived. But our vision 
needs to be still higher than this. 

Our problems are always really in the 
present, which Whitehead once de- 
scribed as the vivid fringe of memory 
tinged with anticipation. The future is 
always being born in every passing mo- 
ment, and its question, as Kathleen Nott 
(7) has said, is “how can men become 
human?” 

There are certain imperative educa- 
tional needs of today which are encom- 
passed by this question, and which are 
sharpened by our best guesses about to- 
morrow. These needs relate directly to 
the case-example material that I have 
described, and to other aspects of life. 
Space does not permit them to be spelled 
out here, but a brief notation of them 
may indicate the direction in which I 
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feel we must move. My list of educa- 
tional needs is cast in the form of propo- 
sitions and questions: 


N 


A first proposition is that the concepts 
people old about themselves are pow- 
erful directives of their behavior. The 
question is: How can education help 
concepts of self be such that individual 
life and the life of society will be 
healthy and free? How can it do so 
when vast centrifugal forces in the so- 
ciety have eroded the effectiveness of 
older institutions, when the most im- 
pressive characteristic of general social 
reality is its kaleidoscopic quality? 
Jules Henry (2) deals with these and 
other questions brilliantly in his work 
as an anthropologist concerned with 
human values, cultural drives, and the 
school. 


. A second proposition is that social 


groups have a significant relation to 
individual human behavior. My ques- 
tion is: How can education help indi- 
viduals gain a realization of themselves 
through the whole range of group re- 
lationships in which they are—or will 
become—involved? Especially, how 
can schools find ways to cross over 
the compartmentalization of urban life, 
the fe oe the inner city and 
the suburb, the Negro-white relation- 
oop For a generation, educators like 
Hilda Taba, William Vickery, and 
Don W. Dodson have wrestled pro- 
ductively with this problem and the 
problem of self-concept as a school 
responsibility. Current work promises 
Important new guide-lines for educa- 
tion in this regard (4). 


- A third proposition has to do with 


human perception, It holds that, since 
much of what one “sees” in anythin 
is the stereotyped memory of an earlier 
pereepHon, one’s reactions to situations 
are often pre-conditioned and unreal- 
istic. My question is: How can we en- 
courage the continual re-education of 
perception so that human behavior 
will be more effective in terms of a 
swiftly changing environmental real- 
? Ralph Tyler and others have em- 
phasized the ‘need to treat the reor- 
ganization of perception as a central 
problem and opportunity of education, 
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having a direct bearing on the welfare 
of individual and society alike. But no 
one has presented the facts and possi- 
bilities more adequately than Earl C, 
Kelley (3) in his little classic, Educa- 
tion for What Is Real. 

4. A fourth proposition is that human 
communication is constantly subject 
to distortion and that we are most apt 
to note and recall messages we already 
know, or those which harmonize with 
our beliefs, or those which meet our 
needs. My question is: How can educa- 
tion help individuals and groups learn 
to communicate with a minimum of 
damaging distortion? 

5. A fifth Proposition is that effective 
problem-solving in our changing en- 
vironment is one of the most crucial 
types of human behavior and requires 
us to conceive problem-solving as a 
flexible process for working out solu- 
tions to problems for which no man 
has a ready answer. My question is: 
How can a flexible approach to prob- 
lem-solving be built by education for 
people of all backgrounds? 

6. A sixth proposition is that human be- 
havior is goal-oriented and that men 
in defining and striving for their goals 
choose among alternative modes of 
thought or behavior. My question is: 
How can education help people to 
make these choices not as sheep but 
as men (70)? 


These short-hand propositions and 
questions are all too cryptic and limited. 
But I hope they will suggest my concern 
that we identify as educational needs 
those which have to do with the areas 
in which thinking and conduct must 
rapidly change in order for us to close 
the gap between our capabilities and 
our environment. The real needs are in 
the areas of developing a sense of mean- 
ingfulness in the midst of change, of 
overcoming a sense of powerlessness, of 
developing taste and the uses of leisure 
in a civilized form, of achieving identity, 
of facing as adequately as we ever can 
the question, what are human beings for? 


— 
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MARTIN DEUTSCH 
Institute for Developmental Studies 


Some psychosocial aspects 
of learning in the disadvantaged 


Ir HAS LONG BEEN KNOWN that some gen- 
eral relationship exists between the con- 
ditions of social, cultural, and economic 
deprivation and cognitive deficit. The 
environment having the highest rate of 
disease, crime, and social disorganization 
also has the highest rate of school retar- 
dation. Deficiencies in linguistic skills and 
reading are particularly striking. School 
dropout and failure, apart from what 
they represent in lost potential to the in- 
dividual and his community, mean that, 
as adults, those who have failed or 
dropped out will be confined to the 
least skilled and least desirable jobs and 
will have almost no opportunity for up- 
ward social mobility. 

A large body of empirical literature 
Supports the assumption that certain 
environmental conditions may retard 
psychological processes, including intel- 
lectual development. This conclusion is 
borne out in research on both animals 
and human beings (72, 73). One of the 
most comprehensive reviews of the ef- 
fects of environmental impoverishment 
on intellectual development, by Clarke 
and Clarke (7), presents data collected on 
adolescents and young adults who have 
experienced severe deprivation as a result 
of cruelty, neglect, or parental separa- 
tion. Bruner (5) writes that “exposure to 
normally enriched environments makes 
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the development of (cognitive) strategies 
possible by providing intervening op- 
portunities for trial and error . . . that 
there is impairment under a deprived 
regimen seems . . . to be fairly evident.” 
Although he does not refer specifically 
to the enviroment of the lower-class 
child, Bruner’s remarks seem especially 
relevant here. The obvious implication 
is that disadvantaged children, who have 
a meager environmental basis for de- 
veloping cognitive skills, are often un- 
prepared to cope with the formal in- 
tellectual and learning demands of school. 


Facilitating Growth 
Nevertheless, a fostering environment 
for such children can facilitate intellec- 


Professor Deutsch, Director of the Institute for 
Developmental Studies in the Department of 
Psychiatry at New York Medical College, is 
widely known for his inquiries into the in- 
fluence of environmental factors in develop- 
ment and into the fostering of learning strate- 
gies. Here, reporting what is known about 
relationships between socio-economic depriva- 
tion and cognitive deficiencies, he is able to 
make some fruitful suggestions for creating the 
kinds of classroom environments which might 
foster cognitive growth. Dr. Deutsch is also 
a visiting Professor of Social Psychology and 
Education at Teachers College, and this article, 
currently in press, is based on a paper presented 
at the Boston University Developmental Con- 
ference on the Teaching of the Disadvantaged. 


tual development. Bruner (6), for ex- 
ample, suggests that certain environ- 
mental conditions increase the likelihood 
of learning cognitive strategies. And 
Clarke and Clarke (7) report striking in- 
creases in IQ ina deprived group during 
a six-year program aimed at reversing 
deprivation effects. That improved en- 
vironmental conditions may have a posi- 
tive impact on the intellectual develop- 
ment of children is also supported by 
the studies of the Iowa group (26, 77). 
Informal observation shows that, even in 
the most economically depressed areas, 
where school retardation rates are high- 
est, some children manifest considerable 
school success and academic proficiency. 
If we assume a causal relationship be- 
tween environmental conditions and cog- 
nitive development, then variation in 
such development could partially re- 
flect variations within the environment. 
We can assume that no so-called under- 
privileged area is homogeneous: There 
are, indeed, considerable variations in 
the home environments of children from 
such areas—variations ranging from large 
fatherless families supported by public 
assistance to small intact families with 
inadequate but regular income. 
Moreover, learning contexts are as 
heterogeneous as environmental back- 
grounds. Although the two contexts are 
not actually disparate, early socialization, 
mediated through home and neighbor- 
hood environments and mass media, re- 
quires responses different from those nec- 
essary for school learning and subject 
mastery. The formal learning processes 
carry well-defined criteria of failure and 
success not mediated through such be- 
havioral indices as group leadership, in- 
fluence, and the like, whereas the in- 
formal learning environment has no 
explicitly stated criteria or marking sys- 
tems. In the latter, success may be more 
highly related to leadership, and failure 


to rejection or subordination by the 
group. 


Psychological Contexts 


Even as his learning context changes 
when the child enters school, so does his 
psychological context for achievement. 
At this point the amount of continuity 
between the home environment and that 
of school can strongly influence the 
child’s responses to the learning and 
achievement context of school. The dis- 
continuity between the lower-class 
child’s background and the school im- 
pairs his successful responses in the new 
situation. 

The middle-class child is more likely 
to have been continuously prodded in- 
tellectually by his parents and rewarded 
for correct answers, whereas, in the 
main, the lower-class child’s parents have 
seldom subjected him to the pressure of 
a formal adult-child learning situation. 
The middle-class child is likely to have 
experienced, in the behavior of adults in 
his environment, the essential ingredients 
implicit in the role of teacher. For the 
lower-class child, relating to the teacher 
and school officials requires a new kind 
of behavior, for which he has not nec- 
essarily been prepared. 

School curricula and learning tech- 
niques usually imply an assumption that 
the child has had prior experience in 
the complex learning area, where there 
are logical assumptions as to appropriate 
behavior and where success is rewarded 
and failure is disapproved. The teacher, 
trained in our not-so-modern teacher- 
education institutions, assumes—prob- 
ably consciously as well as unconsciously 
—that the school child is a quasi-passive 
recipient of knowledge, and that he 
clearly understands the teacher’s educa- 
tive and remedial functions. In this, the 
teacher is as likely to be as confused 
about the child’s expectations as the child 
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is confused about the school’s expecta- 
tions. 

Lacking sufficient sociological sophis- 
tication, school authorities understand- 
ably tend to expect from children a level 
of comprehension and motivation that 
can only be built through Positive expe- 
riences in the learning situation. Chil- 
dren who are used to a great deal of 
motor activity and who have certain 
environmentally determined deficiencies 
in learning to learn, often respond with 
an inappropriate academic orientation. 
Teachers meet this situation in several 
ways, most of which cause serious prob- 
lems for the socially marginal child. 
Some teachers establish low expecta- 
tions, anticipate failure, and, true to the 
Mertonian self-fulfilling prophecy, find 
an increasing rate of failure. 


Projection and Blame 

Another reaction seems to be, “They 
can’t learn; they don’t care; their par- 
ents are not concerned.” This projective 
device serves to relieve the professional 
of responsibility, since it does contain a 
grain of truth: Often older siblings and 
neighbors of the lower-class child have 
experienced so much failure and so much 
class and cultural arrogance as to gen- 
erate a great apathy out of which none 
of them expects positive consequences 
from the school experience. This very 
apathy is sometimes reflected in the at- 
titudes of the educational apparatus to- 
ward the lower-class community, 

Still other teachers say, “It is all the 
environment-impoverishment, economic 
insecurity, segregation, second-class citi- 
zenship, historical chains. Of course, 
none of these things is the child’s fault, 
but neither are they the school’s fault.” 
This approach has greater validity, in- 
voking as it does social circumstances ob- 
viously crucial to the developing organ- 
ism. Yet such a view often leads to 
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negation not only of the essential respon- 
sibility of the school but also of the 
actual and potential strengths of the chil- 
dren. Most important, it induces an 
elaborate rationale for the further alien- 
ation of teachers from their primary 
function, teaching. The essential element, 
which is both professionally and psy- 
chologically threatening, is simply that, 
for the child inadequately equipped to 
handle what the school has to offer, it 
is up to the school to develop compen- 
satory strategies through a program of 
stimulation appropriate to his capabili- 
ties. Essentially, the disadvantaged child 
is still further disadvantaged when the 
school, as the primary socializing and 
teaching agent, refuses to accept its own 
failure whenever any such child fails. 
For the school to assume its full respon- 
sibility requires constant self-criticism 
and self-evaluation; these have not been 
characteristic of educational systems, de- 
spite noteworthy exceptions. 

To put it more bluntly, when teacher- 
training institutions and educational sys- 
tems foster an atmosphere of critical 
evaluation of their procedures and es- 
tablish high criteria for professional 
training and development, teachers will 
maintain a psychological connection 
with their children that today is often 
severed, especially when the teacher, 
with neither a theoretical nor a working 
model, must bridge social-class discon- 
tinuities. Were more of today’s children 
succeeding in learning to read at grade 
level, we would be forced to reconstruct 
our theory considerably. They are not, 
and the total atmosphere in the majority 
of our urban schools having large groups 
of disadvantaged youngsters becomes less 
and less conducive not merely to the 
learning process but also to the positive 
child-teacher relationship that establishes 
motivation and gives rise to high stand- 
ards of achievement. 


Reflections of Failure 

Responsibility for this unfavorable 
learning situation is not the school’s 
alone. It lies in a combination of social 
circumstances, historical apathy, eco- 
nomic exploitation, and a society that 
does not put its money where its explicit 
values are. Even so, the school most di- 
rectly reflects society’s failure: It is the 
one institution that has the opportunity 
directly to affect the situation. 

In this total atmosphere, what are some 
of the additional handicaps that the dis- 
advantaged child brings into school? If 
we expect the school to organize so as 
to meet the child on his own develop- 
mental level, then we must know a good 
deal about the specific intellectual se- 
quelae likely to be associated more with 
economic impoverishment than with af- 
fluence. Further, we need simple and 
adequate ways of measuring the actual 
development of each child’s abilities, 
because they are the foundation for the 
skills the school is to teach him. Such 
specific information will enable the 
teacher to teach him more adequately 
and to present him with the most ap- 
propriate stimuli. Moreover, the child’s 


probable success will increase when the - 


material presented is truly consistent 
with his developmental level, since en- 
gendering a sense of competence, in 
White’s (79) terms, can sustain motiva- 
tion, thereby facilitating learning. , 

The self-image is vital to learning. 
School experiences can either reinforce 
invidious self-concepts acquired from 
the environment, or help to develop—or 
even induce—a negative self-concept. 
Conversely, they can effect positive self- 
feelings by providing for concrete 
achievements and opportunities to func- 
tion with competence, although initially 
these experiences must be in the most 
limited and restricted areas. The evidence 


leads us to the inescapable conclusion 
that, by the time they enter school, 
many disadvantaged children have de- 
veloped negative self-images, which the 
school does little to mitigate. 

Another significant element, usually 
ignored, probably helps shape the per- 
ception of himself that the child develops 
in school, namely, the use of time. Gen- 
erally, time is inefficiently used, there 
is minimal individualized attention, and 
the child often spends much time in 
unproductive rote activities, while the 
teacher focuses her attention on remedial 
subgroups or the omnipresent paper 
work. Given the high pupil-teacher ratio, 
the critical need is for autoinstructional 
devices or preprogramed curriculum 
elements to which the child can turn. 
This is part of a situation where respon- 
sibility cannot be placed on the teacher, 
and the frequent use of this down-trod- 
den professional as a scapegoat reflects 
chiefly only her position as the psycho- 
logically operative instrument in the 
education of the child. 

In a sense, after passing through the 
whole of society’s educational echelons, 
the buck stops with her (but not in her 
pocket). Nevertheless, this understanding 
does not improve the situation. Too 
often, the child is seriously understim- 
ulated, even with the best of teachers, 
and there is little over-all curriculum 
planning for the needs of disadvantaged 
children. Most important, society has 
furnished neither funds nor the educa- 
tional leadership and training necessary 
for the new supplementary technologies 
that would enormously increase the ef- 
fective use of time. These would, in 
turn, help the child develop a sense of 
purpose and belonging in the school 
context. 


Decreasing Alienation 
Autoinstructional and programed de- 
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vices and methods might also give the 
child a sense of greater mastery over the 
unfamiliar school environment: They 
could reduce his passivity by giving him 
greater control over the timing of stimuli, 
thus minimizing cultural differences in 
time orientation. Further, in the self-cor- 
rective feedback of programed materials, 
the teacher’s role of giving reward and 
disapproval would be shared; for a child 
unaccustomed to these as means of mo- 
tivation for intellectual performance, it 
might help decrease his alienation from 
the school. If these hypotheses are valid, 
then the new educational techniques 
could socially facilitate the learning 
process, 

The extent of the disadvantaged child’s 
alienation as a crucial factor in handi- 
capping his school performance and 
achievement has been emphasized. Much 
of this is structural, and much of the 
psychosocial problem lies in the interac- 
tion between the child and the school. 
However, cognitive variables which 
have been socially influenced or deter- 
mined also contribute to the whole proc- 
ess of increasing the mutual alienation of 
the school and the child. Among these, 
one of the major difficulties is the often 
nonfunctional language system he brings 
to school. My colleagues and I have dis- 
cussed this at length elsewhere (8, 9, 10, 
71,75). 


Language and Learning 

I would like to point out here that 
social-class determination of linguistic 
styles and habits is an effective deterrent 
to communication and understanding be- 
tween child and teacher. To illustrate, 
the child is unaccustomed to both at- 
tending to, and being the object of, 
what are for him lon: , orderly, focused 
verbal sequences. Yet this is the primary 
scholastic teaching and discipline method. 
Further, because the disadvantaged child 
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is less familiar with the syntactical reg- 
ularities and normative frequencies of 
the language, he has difficulty in order- 
ing its sequences and in both deriving 
meaning from, and putting it into, con- 
text. This is all the more disadvantageous 
for the lower-class child because he has 
a short attention span for the verbal ma- 
terial to which he is exposed in school. 
Consequently, he is likely to miss a 
great deal, even when he is trying to lis- 
ten. For such a child it is extremely im- 
portant to feel some mastery in handling 
at least receptive language. This is made 
more difficult by what Bernstein, the 
English sociologist (7, 2, 3, 4), has de- 
scribed as the different dialects spoken 
by lower- and middle-class people. 

This discussion keeps returning to the 
need for helping the educator to develop 
a comprehensive consciousness of the 
psychological as well as the learning 
difficulties of the disadvantaged child; 
the real potential for change; the spe- 
cifics involved in training children, for 
example, to ask questions, or to become 
aware of syntactical regularities, or to 
use autoinstructional materials; and the 
imperative need to maintain as high as 
possible the level of stimulation and rel- 
evancy in the classroom. Here the re- 
search and insights of the behavioral 
sciences should be able to contribute 
significantly, provided the educational 
albatross takes a few “risks” to accom- 
modate social change. 
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Poverty, professionalism, and change 


THE WAR oN Poverty has entered the 
lives of public school teachers primarily 
as an intensified effort to compensate for 
the environmental deprivations of poor 
children, thereby enabling them to learn, 
Because the war drums began rolling 
at a time when education was being con- 
ceived mainly in terms of cognitive de- 
velopment, the battle in the schools has 
been conducted against “cognitive def- 
icit” in one or another of its forms. 
This was the fundamental emphasis of 
the Great Cities project, Higher Hori- 
zons, and the other initial programs. It 
is the focus and raison d'étre of the pre- 
kindergarten movement and Head Start, 

Not surprisingly, considering the tech- 
nical complexity of the challenge, edu- 
cators have seemed relatively uncon- 
cerned with the role to be played by the 
school in community life itself. Preoc- 
cupied with bringing the children of the 
poor “back to society” (in Michael Har- 
tington’s words) by equipping them 
with desperately needed cognitive skills, 
they have said little about a matter which 
once concerned them greatly: the re- 
sponsibility of the school with respect to 
social change. 

Individuals, to be sure, have been 
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aware of the cultural factors which ac- 
count for deprivation, as the articles by 
Martin Deutsch and George Henderson 
in this issue of the Record make clear. 
Now and then (as in the case of Ernest 
H. Austin, Jr., writing in the October, 
1965 Phi Delta Kappan) an educator will 
ask whether the schools are not evading 
“the question of the source of depriva- 
tion” by concentrating on alleviation of 
the results of poverty. But, with few 
exceptions, those working in the schools 
have tended to leave the hard questions 
about institutional change to municipal 
government or to the social work pro- 
fession. s 
The exceptions, of course, are men like 
Richard A. Cloward of the Columbia 
School of Social Work, director of re- 
search at Mobilization for Youth, Frank 
Riessman of Albert Einstein Medical 
School and a former staff member at 
MFY, and Jacob Fishman of the Center 
for Youth and Community Services at 
Howard University. All three have been 
engaged in training representatives of the 
poor to perform stated non-professional 
functions in the communities, Their 
work is a response to what is probably 
the most innovative and dramatic aspect 


of the war on poverty: the “involvement 
of the poor” in community action and 
organization. 

Teachers have been largely unaffected 
by this development thus far; and they 
have not had to confront what some see 
as a serious challenge to professionalism. 
Dr. Cloward (The Nation, August 2, 
1965) quotes a report issued by New 
York’s United Neighborhood Houses, 
describing some of the newly established 
community groups as “grasping at the 
chance to get control” and downgrad- 
ing “every social agency that has its roots 
in the past, even though its current ideas 
and programs are forward-looking and 
ahead of the times.” He attributes this to 
the same uneasiness demonstrated by cer- 
tain local politicians (viz. the attack on 
Mobilization for Youth) and finds its 
source in a defense of “vested interests,” 
jealousy of long-standing prerogatives, 
and a fear of the pressure the poor will 
exert on “oppressive institutions” —there- 
by effecting perhaps unlooked for social 
change. 

Whether or not this applies to most 
social agencies or to only a few, there 
does exist some legitimate objection to 
certain forms of “involvement.” It is an 
objection raised in the name of profes- 
sionalism and against the background of 
a conception set forth by Bernard Bar- 
ber (in “The Sociology of the Profes- 
sions,” Daedalus, Fall, 1963): 

Professional behavior may be defined in 

terms of four essential attributes: a high 

degree of generalized and systematic 
knowledge; primary orientation to the 
community interest rather than to indi- 
vidual self-interest; a high degree of self- 
control of behavior through codes of 
ethics internalized in the process of work 
socialization and through baie 4 asso- 
ciations organized and operated by the 
work specialists themselves; and a system 
of rewards (monetary and honorary) 
that is primarily a set of symbols of work 
achievement and thus ends in themselves, 


not means to some end of individual self- 

interest. 

If Professor Barber is correct in calling 
social work an “emerging” profession, 
we can better understand the reaction of 
some social workers to what strikes them 
as a threat, 

The arguments posed in favor of con- 
tinuing use of non-professional person- 
nel center around the idea that repre- 
sentatives of the indigenous poor in any 
given neighborhood are needed to medi- 
ate between the community and the 
mainly middle-class professionals at- 
tempting to meet their needs. No one 
can fully understand the “culture of pov- 
erty,” it is said, with its distinctive myths 
and languages and hopelessness, unless he 
has lived in it and experienced what it 
means. Moreover, the helplessness of the 
poor (and their “invisibility”) are likely 
to be exacerbated by efforts simply to 
do things for them. Only as the poor 
themselves are involved in making policy 
and carrying out programs, will they be 
enabled to help themselves. 

This is unquestionably appealing on 
many levels and makes considerable op- 
erational sense. The arguments, in fact, 
have struck many teachers as an applica- 
tion of a basic democratic principle— 
that everyone affected by a policy ought 
to participate in framing it. Numbers of 
teachers, too, are familiar enough with 
the Deweyan and progressive tradition 
to find in the “involvement of the poor” 
something reminiscent of grass roots and 
town meeting democracy. Participation, 
they are likely to say, is by definition 
“good.” It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that there have been few incursions 
by the participants on the teacher’s par- 
ticular professional field. 

But there are signs in the wind; and it 
may be that teachers will soon have to 
come to terms with some very hard ques- 
tions, including the question of their 
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attitude towards far-reaching social 
change. If so, it will be an interesting 
and perhaps a fruitful development, at a 
moment when the focus is on technical 
problems of teaching and learning rather 
than on the “old” issue of the function 
of schools in society. 

One sign is an article written by Bren- 
dan Sexton in The Progressive (October, 
1965) entitled “Realistic Vistas for the 
Poor.” Sexton, presently director of the 
new Center for Leadership Studies of the 
United Automobile Workers, was re- 
cently a consultant in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and, before that, 
Director of Education for the UAW. 
He would appear to be in a position not 
only to speak out of direct experience 
with training the poor but to deal with 
the problem from an “educational” point 
of view. 

The burden of his article has to do 
with the importance of making possible 
something more than a merely cere- 
monial inclusion of the poor on boards 
dominated by clever and articulate peo- 
ple from the professional middle class. 
The poor, he says, have a far better op- 
portunity to enter meaningfully into 
community action if they are assigned 
paid jobs as non-professionals and if 
training programs are developed which 
will “enable non-professionals to par- 
ticipate effectively and progress up 
through the ranks of the agencies where 
they are employed.” 

Making the perfectly good educational 
point that an individual deprived of hope 
of advancement will soon cease per- 
forming effectively, Sexton goes on to 
propose that the concept of the non-pro- 
fessional be used “as an entering wedge, 
to think of restructuring much training 
for professional and near-professional 
occupations along lines that hold promise 
of many desirable consequences.” 

Here is where the “entering wedge” 
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may move many educators to pile desks 
against the door in order to keep it shut: 


If one muses a little about the conception, 
one can imagine a situation in which an 
intelligent boy is hired into a public 
school in Harlem as a beginning’ teacher 
aide, and without ever returning to for- 
mal class situations passes a series of grad- 
uated steps, to emerge one day, with the 
approval of the professionals under whom 
he has worked, a full-fledged, certified 
teacher. For such a young man or woman, 
training and education will occur as he 
works and earns enough money to sup- 
port himself. One can believe that de- 
velopment in this way is possible if one 
also believes that the live workshop and 
laboratory where learning problems are 
immediately dealt with under the guid- 
ance of skilled professional practitioners 
is as adequate a setting for training as the 
college classroom where the retired pro- 
fessional lectures in the abstract about 
principles which he thinks of, or may 
remember, as having had some relevance 
earlier when he practiced his profession, 


There are several assumptions here 
which cry out for critical attack, just as 
there are several instances of simple mis- 
understanding on Mr. Sexton’s part. Most 
Serious is the implicit neglect of theory 
and of the growing body of knowledge 
relative to teaching the disadvantaged 
child. One has only to consult such 
articles as those by Deutsch and Hender- 
son in this issue of the Record to be 
reminded of how much is being learned 
about the special problems and pathol- 
ogies of the deprived. To be reminded 
of the amount of research being done 
and the precision of the resulting knowl- 
edge-claims, one has only to consult such 
a compilation of working papers as the 
one published by Benjamin S. Bloom, 
Allison Davis, and Robert Hess under 
the title Compensatory Education for 
Cultural Deprivation (Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, Inc. 1965). 

The matter of language development 


ND 


and of the varied approaches to read- 
ing, not to mention the unresolved ques- 
tions of testing and evaluation, can, it 
would seem, scarcely be tapped in “the 
live workshops and laboratory” by those 
lacking conceptual preparation. In fact, 
knowing what we do about perception 
and conception, we might even ask 
whether the crucial problems would 
even be recognized by the conceptually 
innocent, much less defined. 

But much of this has been said before 
in educational discussion, since it has to 
do with the justification of teacher train- 
ing in professional schools; and much 
will continue to be said. Our present 
concern is with the implications of a 
charge against such training in the con- 
text of programs for the poor. As is well 
known, no amount of exact information 
can finally settle questions of how teach- 
ers ought to react or what decisions 
ought to be made. 

It seems evident that teachers need to 
clarify their notions of what is meant by 
“direct experience” and of the signifi- 
cance of such experience in dealing ef- 
fectively with the disadvantaged young. 
Mr. Sexton takes it for granted that de- 
sired changes can be brought about by 
enlisting the poor themselves—after, it 
must be granted, a certain amount of 
training. He does not, though, define 
what he takes to be desirable where 
young children are concerned; nor does 
he confront the necessity of teaching for 
cognitive development—or of overcom- 
ing the deficits which stand in the way. 

He does, however, pose a challenge, 
simply by talking of “democratizing” 
the profession and by linking his pro- 
posals to the “involvement of the poor.” 
The schools, it would seem, like the com- 
munity organizations and the welfare 
agencies, will have to come to grips with 
the need for such involvement; and this 
will mean defining a new orientation to 


their function in community. What 
ought to be a teacher’s attitude towards 
the institutional changes being sought? 
Towards community action? Towards 
non-professional workers and their roles 
within the school? 

Defensiveness appears to be uncalled 
for; the schools have long been com- 
mitted to improving social conditions 
and the terms of human life. The school 
should contribute, wrote John Dewey, 
“through the type of intellectual and 
emotional disposition which it forms to 
the improvement of . . . conditions.” 
Others, like Theodore Brameld, believe 
that the school should play a deliberate 
and active role in reconstructing social 
life. We may have reached the point in 
educational history where the two ac- 
tivities are continuous: It may be neces- 
sary to confirm the work done in over- 
coming deficits by helping to involve 
people in remaking their own impinging 
world. 

We need to think about the range of 
activities which are educative and about 
the possibility of defining the diverse 
roles to be performed. Sexton is right in 
warning against the freezing of non- 
professionals on the bottom rung of the 
ladder, but the fact that advancement 
is so often closed to them may be testi- 
mony to the professionals’ lack of imag- 
ination—not to the ineffectuality of their 


~ work. Teacher aides will be needed with 


various degrees of skill; mediators will 
be needed, interpreters who can explain 
the neighborhood to such teachers as 
those Sidney Simon has described. Com- 
munity workers may be needed to work 
in association with the school: people 
to conduct after-school and summer pro- 
grams; people to introduce and super- 
vise work-study programs; people to do 
research in the community, to assess and 
explain persistent and emergent needs. 
Much depends upon the school’s abil- 
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ity to orient itself to the community, to 
identify the multiple forces working in it, 
to make the distinctions which must be 
made if public education is to improve 
conditions of learning as well as living 
—and continue to nurture the life of the 
mind. We may have reached the point 
at last at which teachers can turn out- 
ward, even as they work deliberately to 
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teach children to think. We may have 
reached the point at which the theorist 
and the technician within the school can 
reach out to the community, not by re- 
ducing standards or by becoming less 
rigorous, but by working through those 
who must be enabled to attain dignity— 
the non-professionals who are involved 
in trying to change the world—MG 


SIDNEY SIMON 
Temple University 


Wanted: New education 
professors for the slums 


SURVIVAL IN THE SCHOOLS of our big city 
slums can present painful problems for 
the fledgeling teacher, and he frequently 
flees in panic within a year. Not enough 
is known about the difficulties faced by 
young teachers college graduates; not 
enough is known about their uncer- 
tainties and failures. Perhaps the very 
students who feel attracted to teacher 
education are too over-protected, too 
faint-hearted to tolerate what they find 
in the schools, Perhaps our recent stress 
on the importance of liberal arts in 
teacher training has been inappropriate: 
A verbally gifted young person with a 
commitment to some subject matter field 
is likely to feel either frustrated or alien- 
ated when confronted with children 
who have barely learned to speak. 

Research is needed if we are to dis- 
cover why so many new teachers do not 
last in the schools. But two things are 
already clear: Most of the jobs for our 
graduates will be in slum ghetto schools; 
and something is lacking in the “educa- 
tion” courses taken by these students— 
some specific preparation which will help 
more of them survive. 


Untaught Teachers 

Typically, the professor of “methods” 
or the supervisor of student teachers has 
once been a gifted classroom teacher 
himself. He has been drawn into teacher 


preparation to help others master what 
he once knew how to do so well. The 
trouble is that he has, in all probability, 
come to his professorship from a school 
which was not a slum ghetto school. He 
is, then, in the embarrassing position of 
preparing young people for teaching 
situations about which he knows little, 
if he happens to be teaching (as is more 
and more frequently the case) those 
about to enter “urban education.” 

Building upon his own teaching expe- 
riences, he may strike his students as 
strangely innocent and “idealistic.” What 
he says may begin to seem bitterly ir- 
relevant to the challenges the students 
know are awaiting them outside the uni- 
versity doors. This gulf between his no- 
tion of teaching and what his students 
call “reality” may suggest a reason for 
the disrespect in which education courses 
are held. Some education professors be- 
gin to resemble chefs trying to exchange 
recipes with other chefs who speak an 
entirely different language. 


Professor Simon here deals with a special prob- 
lem of alienation—the alienation of the urban 
education professor from the slums where his 
students will some day teach. His article makes 
a number of proposals for introducing college 
teachers into the “field” for their students’ sake 
and for the sake of their own growth. 

Dr. Simon is co-author with Louis E. Raths 
and Merrill Harmin of the forthcoming book, 
Values and teaching: Working with values in 
the classroom (Charles Merrill). 
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It is not feasible, obviously, to staff 
teacher training institutions in the cities 
only with professors trained in the slums, 
although it would be well to bring into 
certain departments people (even with- 
out doctorates) who know from experi- 
ence what it is like to teach the deprived. 
In the meantime, something might be 
done to give the inexperienced professor 
some sense of involvement in and some 
sense of familiarity with the slum neigh- 
borhoods in which his students expect to 
teach. 


Engagement with the Slums 

Dr. Martin Luther King has recently 
made the point that many white people 
never penetrate the ghettoes and have no 
idea of what they are like. This may be 
a serious lack where the education pro- 
fessor is concerned; and some techniques 
should be developed to introduce him to 
the neighborhoods where his students 
plan to teach and let him become ac- 
quainted with the schools. 

There is no reason why an entire edu- 
cation. department—or a department 
within a school of education—should not 
set aside a day for a first engagement 
with the slums. In Queens College of the 
City University of New York, this was 
done under the leadership of three fac- 
ulty members assigned to supervision in 
ghetto elementary schools. Not only did 
they take with them all their student 
teachers; they were accompanied by a 
number of colleagues who had had no 
occasion to penetrate the slums, 

They did not go as tourists; and seri- 
ous effort was made to assure a par- 
ticipative rather than a “rubber-neck- 
ing” mood. Engaging in what they 
treated as a field conference, they ex- 
plored shopping streets, recreation cen- 
ters, courts, churches, and schools. They 
Saw tenements, yes, and the idle figures 
on the street corners and stoops. They 
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saw the garbage-clogged alleys, the star- 
ing, silent children in the windows; they 
saw as well the streets that had been 
transformed into neighborhoods, with 
block associations working in them, vest 
pocket parks being cleared, women 
sweeping the pavements, community en- 
deavor undercutting despair. 

They stopped to talk with the editor 
of the Amsterdam News, Harlem’s influ- 
ential Negro newspaper. They climbed 
flights of stairs to the bare, busy head- 
quarters of civil rights groups and saw 
the clippings telling the stories of cam- 
paigns in the South, pictures of the well- 
known leaders, announcements of rallies, 
meetings, marches to come. They visited 
store-front churches and comfortable 
Baptist places of worship; they stopped 
at a Catholic Church and at the most 
famous middle class church in Harlem, 
in order to talk to people, to feel, to see. 

When they returned to the college, 
they had lost some of the tension and 
self-consciousness experienced at the be- 
ginning of the day. It was a beginning 
still for many of them, but some of the 
abstractions and stereotypes had begun 
to give way. There was at least a little 
more concrete awareness of the forces 
shaping the lives of the children of the 
poor. There was a somewhat deeper per- 
ception of what it means to send young 
graduates out to teach those children in 
acruel and unsettled world. 


Shelters and Encounters 

Feeling the need for more immediate 
contact with some of the children, one 
Queens College professor suggested to a 
class that they give a party for a group 
of youngsters at a Children’s Shelter. A 
shelter, he told them, is neither an or- 
phanage nor a correctional center, but 
a place to which homeless children are 
sent. In some cases, there has been death 
in the family or desertion; in others, the 


parents are alcoholics or drug addicts; 
in still others, there are too many chil- 
dren in the family for the parents to 
care for with any degree of adequacy. 

The students were hesitant and moved. 
Some became fearful when they were 
told that almost all the children at the 
Shelter were Negro and Puerto Rican. 
“What if they don’t speak English?” 
“What if they hate me because I’m 
white?” “Can you mention the word 
‘parent’ in front of them?” “What if 
they get wild?” Such questions are typi- 
cal of those asked by the wholly inex- 
perienced, whose very innocence nur- 
tures fear, 

They put on a Hallowe’en party nev- 
ertheless; and its success prompted them 
to return again at Christmas. When the 
term was over, some of the students felt 
committed enough to enlist a new class 
and go back to the Shelter to give an 
Easter party. There were, of course, 
some of the commonplace philanthropic 
gratifications associated with what they 
did; but these students, after all, were 
soon to be teaching in the neighborhood 
of the Shelter, and they had at least 
found a way of entering what had been 
an unknown world. Having come face 
to face with human beings there, they 
were enabled to put aside much of their 
fear, 


From W ork to Civil Rights 

At about the same time, another fac- 
ulty member met with a local Naacp 
leader and helped organize a “Work 
Day,” which was to involve a class of 
education students at Queens. They ar- 
rived in the ghetto on Saturday, equipped 
with shovels, rakes, hammers, and other 
tools. The naacp people mustered some 
neighborhood residents and a diverse 
crowd of children; and, together, col- 
lege students, community people, and 
professor attacked a rubbish-piled lot. 


There was talk, the kind of talk that 
goes on between fellow laborers. There 
were moments of play with the smaller 
children. Gradually, the problems of 
making the lot into a playground were 
cooperatively solved. The day ended 
with an informal hootenany. Songs were 
traded back and forth, and the music 
somehow climaxed what had been a 
learning experience for everyone in- 
volved. 

The same sort of communication may 
occur (and has occurred) when college 
teachers become involved in meetings 
of Naacp, corr, and other civil rights 
organizations. Quite apart from the emo- 
tional fulfillments which accompany par- 
ticipation in one of the great popular 
movements of the century, there are op- 
portunities to hear some of the dreams 
nurtured by Negro leaders and their 
communities—and to discover how much 
people are willing to invest in order to 
realize those dreams. 

This can become a significant engage- 
ment for a college teacher eager to learn 
enough to help his students learn; since, 
no matter what the degree of his partic- 
ipation, he will find himself caught up 
in encounters with many sorts of persons 
and achieve an “equality” with them he 
may not have thought possible before. 
On occasion, a teacher will be moved to 
take on the responsibility of joining in a 
demonstration or some other kind of ac- 
tion. This is not a necessity, of course, 
but there are few experiences which give 
one such a poignant sense of the drive 
behind the Negro struggle. Surely, this 
can be transformed into a kind of suste- 
nance for the students being prepared 
for work in slum and ghetto schools. 


Opening Doors to Words 


It was contact with a civil rights leader 
which made it possible for one professor 
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and his wife to set up a pre-school pro- 
gram for little children in the ghetto. 
Each week a local Girl Scout troop read 
picture books to the pre-schoolers, sang 
songs with them, played games, and 
served them juice and cookies, 

No effort was made to teach reading 
formally or to seek out “readiness” to 
read. Informally, in a pleasant and con- 
genial atmosphere, the Scouts introduced 
the youngsters to books and to the stim- 
ulus of talk; and, undoubtedly, some- 
thing was done to compensate for the 
lack of talk the children of the poor must 
suffer, especially when their parents 
work long hours and come home too 
tired to listen, to point out, to explain. 
And the education professor who 
launched all this? He had become part 
of the pre-school movement taking shape 
throughout the culture, simply by being 
there, by coming to know the children, 
and by learning at first hand what a 
“head start” might mean. 

Still another college teacher worked 
with a group of students, many from 
fields other than education, to set up an 
extensive tutoring project for junior high 
school students in a nearby slum. Each 
volunteer reported once a week to a 
“Student Help Center” in a school, a 
community center, or a church, and took 
the responsibility for tutoring three to 
seven children. Sometimes homework 
was reviewed. Sometimes there were 
games and trips. Always there was eager 
conversation, and friendships were es- 
tablished, friendships often as important 
as the academic work achieved. 

The professor’s learning derived from 
his efforts to solve some of the complex 
Problems faced by inexperienced tutors. 
Repeatedly, other members of the edu- 
cation department were drawn in, asked 
for advice, for help in developing skills, 
or guidance in finding “where to look 
it up.” And, for the first time, they be- 
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came aware of the disproportionately 
small number of Negro and Puerto Rican 
students in their own classrooms. This, 
too, may be a beginning. At least they 
saw another of the faces prejudice always 
wears. 

Most faculty members in education 
departments will, it must be admitted, 
find themselves either too busy or dis- 
inclined to build, demonstrate, and help 
with tutoring plans. There are other 
possibilities, such as colloquia at which 
books can be discussed and imaginative 
insight gained. Novels like Ellison’s In- 
visible Man, Baldwin’s Go Tell It on the 
Mountain, and Miller’s The Cool World 
are good enough to make imaginative 
engagement possible for many of those 
strange to the world of slums. Faculty 
Meetings may well be partially spent in 
discussions of books like these, once the 
importance of penetrating a new world 
of experience is finally perceived. 

Vicarious encounter can never sub- 
stitute for actual experience; and, ideally, 
education professors ought to have the 
Opportunity for some actual teaching in 
situations like those for which their stu- 
dents are being prepared. Lacking dem- 
onstration and laboratory schools, urban 
colleges can work out cooperative ar- 
rangements with neighborhood public 
schools. 

If a professor is occasionally permitted 
to take over a class for a period, he may 
become proficient enough to do some 
demonstration teaching for the benefit 
of his own students, perferably with the 
very children who seem most threaten- 
ing to the young beginning teacher. This 
may be the best way to bridge the ap- 
parent gap between what he tells his stu- 
dents and what they know they will 
have to do. Bridging in this manner in 
no way dilutes the content he is trying 
to teach, If anything, the ability to dem- 
onstrate effective teaching may leave the 


education professor freer, in his own 
classroom, to proceed rigorously, to 
teach as theoretically as he chooses. He 
may be rid of the specter of irrelevance 
for the first time; he may be able to con- 
vince his students that he knows, that 
he has been where they are going, that 
it is indeed possible to survive there— 
and to grow. 

It may be a new breed of professor 
that we need to accomplish all this, It 


may be a new kind of man that we re- 
quire to be of genuine help to young 
students going out to teach where the 
work is hard, often fearful and unre- 
warding, threatening to a fledgeling 
teacher’s sense of his own worth. But, 
then again, it may be that our present 
education professors can risk tranquillity 
and comfort for a while and, in the in- 
terest of their students, renew and re- 
fresh themselves. 
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GEORGE HENDERSON 
Intercultural Relations Department 
Detroit Public Schools 


Pupil integration in public schools: 


Some reflections 


ACCELERATED EFFORTS to abate condi- 
tions of racial segregation have accentu- 
ated not only the problem of de facto 
segregation but the other side of the de 
facto coin—de facto integration, or in- 
tegrated situations brought about by law, 
or practice not phrased in terms of race. 
De facto integration is the conscious ef- 
fort to produce or maintain racial inte- 
gration where racial segregation is the 
prevalent pattern. 

Like most American educators, the 
writer believes that de facto segregation 
is legally and morally indefensible. There 
is a need, however, for critical analysis 
of public school integration proposals, 
especially now that racial integration in 
the schools has taken on a near-sacred 
status by virtue of its presumed legality. 
To question its implications has at times 
been equated with a lack of commitment 
to equality. Nevertheless, once we define 
racial integration as a desired goal, we 
should be aware of the variables which 
may detract from its utility and thwart 
our efforts to achieve optimum educa- 
tion. 

The Committee on Race and Educa- 
tion of the Mutnomah School District in 
Oregon has identified a number of the 
ramifications of this problem in a report 
issued in October, 1964 (6). A number 
of statements by the Committee (called 
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the Portland Committee) provide a jump- 
ing-off place for further discussion and 
analysis. 


Home Life and Community 


If Negro children who have been poor 
achievers in their predominantly Negro 
schools are dispersed they will be stimu- 
lated to better achievement by associa- 
tion with higher achieving white chil- 
dren, first by increased competition, and 
second because the factor of isolation will 
no longer be a barrier to motivation. 
While mixing in predominantly white 
schools, Negro children will lose their 
sense of inadequacy and isolation from 
the mainstream of American society (6). 


Aside from the Portland Committee’s 
statement that dispersal of Negro stu- 
dents on the basis of race raises legal 
questions, and aside from the dubious as- 
sumption that Negro children are in- 
capable of learning at satisfactory levels 
unless they attend school with some un- 
defined percentage of white children, 
there are other issues which merit atten- 
F ERAEN Re a ee 
Dr. Henderson, who is Assistant Director of 
Intercultural Relations for the Detroit schools, 
writes from “inside” about the paradoxes asso- 
ciated with what he calls “de facto integra- 
tion.” Committed to full integration and, at 
once, to a high quality of education, he points 
to the need for critical examination of priorities 
to avert the sacrifice of educational values to 


some sacrosanct quantitative view of integra- 
tion. 


tion. These are largely related to the ef- 
fect that the predominantly Negro com- 
munity has upon the formal education of 
its children. 

Generally, “culturally different” Ne- 
gro students come from slum or de- 
pressed areas characterized by high con- 
centrations of dilapidated structures and 
poverty-stricken people isolated: from 
the mainstream of social life. 

The negative effects of ghetto life are 
evidenced by the fact that the lower-in- 
come Negro child most frequently at- 
tends school tired and hungry from a 
home barren of reading material and 
lacking contact with the world beyond 
the immediate neighborhood (7): His 
pre-school conditioning usually has not 
taught him to respond to oral or writ- 
ten stimuli; and he must rely instead 
upon less complex visual stimuli. In ad- 
dition, he may even be unprepared to sit 
quietly in a classroom ( 3). 

Many of those who can sit quietly at 
their desks are severely limited in their 
ability to solve “middle-class” abstract 
reasoning problems (9); and, of those 
few who can, a majority are not in 
one school long enough to complete a 
planned sequence of work. Finally, those 
lower-income people who seek better 
education for their children usually give 
it secondary priority to the basic drive 
for survival. Harrington (4) writes that 
the poor health of the poverty-stricken 
not only weakens their energy but also 
their spirit. 


Quantity over Quality 

These factors must be restated in or- 
der to highlight the need to correct 
community deficiencies blocking the edu- 
cation of disadvantaged students. Too 
frequently, after communities disperse 
Negro students to the “better white” 
schools, they concentrate their energies 
and resources on those schools and neg- 


lect the “Negro” feeder schools and their 
respective communities, When this oc- 
curs, quantity integration becomes the 
primary goal, and quality education be- 
comes a by-product. It seems, from this 
writer’s vantage point, that the priorities 
should be reversed. 

There are many Negroes (as well as 
whites) who are opposed to involuntary 
dispersal because it implies that a nega- 
tively defined “Negro” situation can 
only be corrected by adding positively 
defined “white” variables, As James B. 
Conant (2) has said, if given a satisfac- 
tory socio-economic background and 
opportunity to be educated, lower-in- 
come Negro children would have the 
same chance of academic success as any 
other children. Failure to improve the 
communities and the schools from which 
Negro children are dispersed is merely 
to offer a cure for the symptom (segre- 
gation) of educational inequality and a 
boon to its causes (inadequate environ- 
mental resources). 

The Portland Committee said that 
“greater contact with white children will 
accustom Negro children to standards 
with which they must become familiar 
in order to take an effective place in our 
society after their formal education is 
completed.” Because white children will 
come to know their Negro schoolmates 
on a person-to-person basis, the report 
continues, they “will be less inclined to 
accept adult stereotypes.” But the Com- 
mittee acknowledged that dispersal would 
“abruptly place low achieving Negro 
children in classes with higher achieving 
white children.” This might strengthen 
the fallacious image of Negro inferiority, 
discourage Negro children from achieve- 
ment, and “reinforce detrimental stereo- _ 
types of Negroes among white children” 
unaware that poor achievement is typi- 
cal of both white and Negro children 
from depressed environments. 
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Socio-Economic Barriers 


Culture differences rooted in social 
and economic inequalities show them- 
selves in certain obvious ways to middle- 
income children. The articulation of 
vowels, the relative complexity of sen- 
tences, vocabulary, and the ability to 
recognize words are different, largely 
due to differences in early experience. 
Moreover, unlike middle and upper-in- 
come children, lower-income students 
see the school environment as separate 
from and often antagonistic to the home; 
and it is difficult for educators to cause 
the twain to meet. 

Placing lower-income Negro students 
in competition with middle-income white 
students for academic honors in con- 
Sequence does seem to have certain 
psychologically damaging effects. The 
most detrimental condition occurs when 
we motivate lower-income Negro stu- 
dents to compete and then deny them 
the rewards associated with academic 
success. They do not, for example, need 
to see any more examples of what Bald- 
win (7) refers to as “college graduate 
handymen.” The disproportionate num- 
ber of Negroes employed in unskilled 
and semi-skilled jobs has had a dulling 
effect upon the aspirations of lower-in- 
come Negro youths, Many studies in- 
dicate that, although most lower-income 
youths ideally aspire to high prestige 
occupations, few realistically expect to 
achieve such goals, The same studies 
point out that things are seldom “equal” 
when we compare lower-income and 
middle-income students. 

Giving lower-income Negro students 
opportunities to perform socially accept- 
able tasks does not mean that they will 
automatically take advantage of the op- 
portunities. Such students, especially 
those in newly created integrated situa- 
tions, require a longer period of school 
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adjustment than middle-income Negro 
students. Even those middle-income Ne- 
gro students who foster high levels of 
aspirations seem to be more easily dis- 
couraged by failure when competing 
with middle-income white students in 
“white” schools. 

Then should we racially match stu- 
dents according to income and academic 
potentialities? Emphatically no! But we 
should be aware of the possible out- 
comes when we engage in heterogen- 
eous dispersal of students. It is highly 
probable that such a placement of stu- 
dents will initially increase our drop-out 
and push-out rates (8). However, these 
rates should level off after some undeter- 
mined adjustment period. 

Unable to excel in academic skills, 
some youths may seek to compensate by 
excelling in physical skills, thereby be- 
coming physically aggressive. Interest- 
ingly, Negro boys with athletic abilities 
may have little difficulty blending into 
previously “white” high schools; while 
Negro girls may have the most difficult 
time. The Negro boys may greatly aug- 
ment the schools’ athletic teams; but the 
Negro girls merely add to the already 
emotionally charged feminine competi- 
tion. 

Finally, the students themselves may 
act collectively in a manner that will 
negate faculty efforts to achieve racial 
integration. The most frequent pattern 
of collective activity is that of remaining 
in racial peer groupings, e.g., Negro 
students associating with only Negro 
students and white students associating 
with only white students. When this 
occurs, we have schools which are ra- 
cially mixed at the theoretical level but 
racially segregated at the practical level. 


Teacher Alienation 


Much of the plight of the middle-in- 
come teachers (white and Negro) as- 


signed to teach students who live in de- 
pressed areas stems from their inability 
to understand the educational needs of 
culturally different Negro students. 
Many teachers erroneously think that 
culturally different Negro students are 
alien people, having needs unlike “nor- 
mal” students. A closer analysis of their 
behavior shows that it is not the class- 
room adjustment patterns of lower-in- 
come Negro students that are “abnor- 
mal” but their opportunities to behave as 
“normal” students. 

Culturally different Negro students do 
not need misplaced kindness; instead, 
they need empathetic—but fair—guid- 
ance. Often, teachers attempt to “make 
up” for cultural differences by giving Ne- 
gro students unearned rewards. No mat- 
ter how well intended, social promotions 
and watered-down curricula cause ad- 
ditional problems. With so much em- 
phasis currently being placed upon 
understanding and assisting culturally dif- 
ferent students, it is easy to fall victim 
to the urge to engage in over-compensa- 
tory actions. This may lead to the de- 
prived student syndrome. 

The deprived student syndrome refers 
to the process by which culturally dis- 
advantaged students use their depriva- 
tions to beat the system. “When I want 
to get out of doing my school work,” 
a high school student confided, “I just 
tell my teachers that I couldn’t do it 
because my old man was drunk or the 
light company turned off the lights.” 
This is beating the system—getting by 
without doing the required work. Using 
their cultural differences as a crutch, they 
hobble through school, manipulating 
their perceived manipulators (school 
personnel). 

Another student, sharing a trade se- 
cret, said, “If I wants to sack in late and 
miss my first class, I don’t worry about 
it. My principal says it’s a miracle that 


I come to school at all with all the hard- 
ships that I have to put up with.” Few 
students in this category are seeking suc- 
cess in school. They only seek to mini- 
mize the complications during their stay 
in school. 

To the student who knows that he is 
not putting forth the required effort but 
receives positive sanctions, success in 
school is meaningless, Yet, using the old 
maxim that the shortest distance between 
two points is a straight line, many stu- 
dents are content to “slide by” with a 
minimum of effort. In a recent study 
(5), most of the respondents “sliding by” 
wished that their teachers might have 
caught them. A high school graduate, 
reflecting back on her school efforts, 
said: 

I got through with no sweat but it 
didn’t learn me anything. . . . If I had to 
do it over again, I'd study harder. Now, 
the only thing that I can do is day work 
or something else that don’t call for 
school work. 


School under these conditions be- 
comes a game in which if one wins, he 
still loses. Making it “easy” for Negro 
students to succeed in school also makes 
it easy for them to fail in the world of 
work. Lower-income Negro students do 
not need less education but more; not 
less opportunity, but more. 


Negative Sanctions 


Too often, teachers assume that Ne- 
gro children coming from poverty- 
stricken homes are also of low intelli- 
gence. Along with this assumption goes 
the belief that lower-income Negro stu- 
dents do not know the difference be- 
tween properly executed and improperly 
executed school tasks. As a result, some 
teachers capriciously parcel out rewards 
and punishments. 

Unlike those who love them to their 
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academic deaths, teachers using this tech- 
nique are indifferently thwarting the 
students’ desire to complete for middle- 
class success symbols. “Why bother?” a 
resigned student frowned. “When they 
feel like giving you a good grade, they 
will. Johnny and I turned in the same 
book report. I copied his. He got a ‘C’ 
and I got a ‘B’.” 

Negatively conditioned for school life, 
most lower-income Negro students des- 
perately need positive sanctions to keep 
them in school. This does not mean that 
they should be given high grades for 
low achievement but, instead, recogni- 
tion for effort and task improvement, 
The positive sanctions should fit the 
achievements, Such sanctions can range 
from smiles and words of encouragement 
to superior ratings and scholarships. 

Psychologically, it seems less difficult 
for students to adjust to consistent teach- 
ers than whimsical teachers. For exam- 
ple, the teacher who consistently marks 
low is better appreciated than the teacher 
who is a low marker on some days and a 
high marker on others, “I don’t mind 
him giving me a ‘D’,” a puzzled junior 
high student said, “but he gave me a ‘B’ 
for the same score last week,” 

Confused and powerless, many lower- 
income Negro students give up and sink 
deeper into the mire of mediocrity. 
Teachers who ignore individual needs 
for fair evaluation are given the non- 
complimentary title of “rat fink.” Good 
work and bad work become Synonymous 
with wasted work. If enough teachers 
respond in this manner, students do not 
drop out: They are pushed out! 

Culturally disadvantaged Negro stu- 
dents need teachers who can touch, 
smell, and smile at them, Teachers who 
view them as being a gtoup of highly 
Contagious disease germs consciously or 
subconsciously seek to avoid contact 
with them. “These teachers are as phony 
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as a three dollar bill,” a student re- 
sponded. 

The best method to gain the confi- 
dence of culturally disadvantaged stu- 
dents is not by periodically reminding 
them of our acceptance, but through our 
actions instead. The teacher who periodi- 
cally schedules an “I understand your 
problems” lecture is suspected of being a 
phony. In fact, the student frequently 
will test this pretense of comradeship in 
a contrived moment of truth. Many 
teachers, as did the teacher who violently 
jumped back when a shabbily dressed 
girl rushed up to her to receive the 
warmth promised in the lecture, fail 
their moments of truth. 

Lower-income Negro students are 
more likely to conform to middle-in- 
come standards of cleanliness, for ex- 
ample, if they feel that conformity is for 
their benefit and not a squeamish teach- 
er’s. Much of the antagonism shown by 
lower-income Negro students is an at- 
tempt to gain recognition. All students 
have a need to be accepted as worthy 
beings. The classroom cut-up illustrates 
this point. While unable to gain recogni- 
tion under calmer conditions, a student 
acting out in class may goad a once re- 
luctant teacher into touching and smell- 
ing him. 

It has been suggested throughout this 
analysis that the culturally “disadvan- 
taged” Negro child has the same social 
needs as the culturally “advantaged” 
child. Advantaged or disadvantaged, all 
students need (1) teachers who will be 
honest in evaluating their work, (2) 
teachers who will tell them where they 
are in their current skill development 
and what they need to achieve in order 
to improve, and (3) teachers who will 
assist them in their efforts to improve. 
Racial integration without these condi- 
tions is no better than de facto segrega- 
tion. 
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Reader Rejoinders 
“On the IQ Ban” 


To the Editor: 

I have just read Dr. Loretan’s article, 
“The Decline and Fall of Group Intelli- 
gence Testing” in the October Record; 
and it has prompted me to respond with 
a very different point of view. What 
follows has been adapted from a paper 
read at a panel of the New York State 
Psychological Association meeting last 
May; and I hope you will consider it 
for publication. 

It was on February 26, 1964 that a 
directive was sent to the 800 public 
school principals in New York City, in- 
forming them that group intelligence 
tests would no longer be administered 
to their pupils and that “an extensive 
achievement testing program is being 
substituted, ^, .” Despite vigorous ob- 
jection by school Supervisors to this 
ban, the prohibition has remained in 
force and even been extended to include 
intelligence tests intended to be used for 
research purposes by research personnel, 

Criticism of intelligence tests, as you 
may know, is not new, particularly crit- 
icism of the use of such tests on cul- 
turally different children, In 1923, the 
London Board of Education published a 
report of a study of “underprivileged, 
isolated, and often illiterate children” of 
English canal-boat families, whose mean 
Stanford-Binet IQ was found to be 69.6. 
This study was cited as a warning to 
test-users in many textbooks on testing. 

In more recent years, of course, the 
problem of testing culturally deprived 
children, particularly from minority 
groups, has come to the fore. We are all 
familiar with the “Guidelines for Testing 
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Minority Group Children,” published 
in 1964. This handy guide presents a 
temperate and cautious approach to the 
use of intelligence tests with minority 
children. But it does not suggest total 
elimination of tests for all minority chil- 
dren, much less all children. 

Attempts to create “culture-fair” or 
“culture-free” tests have failed. One of 
the best known is the “Davis-Eells 
Games,” which Thorndike and Hagen 
have reviewed as “laborious to give and 
relatively unreliable... . We must con- 
clude that it does not appear very useful 
as a measurement tool at the present 
time.” In short, although there has been 
extensive criticism of misuse of tests on 
minority children, nobody had imposed 
a total interdiction against their use until 
New York City took its drastic action. 

What is the rationale for the ban? The 
directive to the schools states, “Present 
group measures of intelligence provide 
an inadequate base for judging the in- 
structional needs of children.” It goes 
on to point out that high scores do not 
necessarily insure success and that low 
scores do not necessarily denote incapac- 
ity for learning. Therefore, since group 
intelligence tests can present misleading 
pictures of student abilities, they are to be 
discontinued and achievement tests given 
instead. Furthermore, it is promised, ex- 
perimentation will be conducted to de- 
velop aids to improve teachers’ judg- 
ments of children’s intelligence. 

One gains little understanding of the 
rationale from the directive. It would be 
difficult indeed to find teachers or super- 
visors in any appreciable number who 
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use a group intelligence test as a sole 
basis for judging children’s instructional 
needs. However, personal inquiry has re- 
vealed that the basic motivation was one 
of assumed’ unfairness of intelligence 
tests for culturally deprived children and 
a belief that school personnel in general 
adhere to the notion that.the IQ is some- 
how a fixed, static, and genetic measure 
of learning capacity. Be it noted that all 
previous instructions to teachers and su- 
pervisors with respect to administration 
of group intelligence tests have always 
cautioned against using such tests for 
children who are handicapped verbally, 
culturally, physically, socially or emo- 
tionally. Furthermore, ample caution is 
advised with respect to utilizing all data 
about children including intelligence and 
achievement test results, teacher judg- 
ment, informal tests etc. I do not believe 
it is possible to find support for the pure 
genetic IQ concept in any textbook writ- 
ten in the past 30 years. The straw man 
persists, however. 


Let me review the reasons for using 


group intelligence tests in our schools. 


* 

(1) They are an aid to individualization 
of instruction in a mass educational 
enterprise that sets as its goal the full 
development of each pupil. 

(2) They serve as an aid in screening 
pupils for individual examination, 
whether they are suspected of being 
retarded or gifted or are presenting 
learning or adjustment problems. 

(3) They serve as a basis for guidance 
of pupils, particularly if there is a 
cumulative record of tests and teacher 
judgments over a period of years. 

(4) Finally, it must be emphasized that 
they are only useful as part of a total 
battery of information about pupils 
and must be used in conjunction with 
all other estimates of pupil ability, 
achievement tests, informal assess- 
ments, health records, etc., and par- 
ticularly over a period of time. By 


way of example, a child who attains 
an IQ of 107 on the Pintner-Cunning- 
ham in the first grade and who pro- 
gressively attains lower IQs in later 
grades on tests dependent upon read- 
ing, has given his teacher and coun- 
selor useful information that can no 
longer be obtainable under the ban. 

Let me now comment on the concept 
that such tests are unfair to all minority 
children. We are in a climate of great 
generalization regarding culturally de- 
prived or culturally different children. 
With much more sentiment than sense, 
contemporary bandwagon passengers 
characterize such children as coming 
from broken, impoverished homes with 
little sensory, verbal or experiential stim- 
ulation. It is small wonder that these 
slum children never have a chance when 
they come to school to be taught by 
middle-class, non-understanding teach- 
ers, and fall progressively further behind 
year by year. So goes today’s line. 

Now I am not denying that the slums 
are full of pathology for their inhabit- 
ants, or that there is a high incidence 
of broken families, alcoholism, drug ad- 
diction, prostitution, disease and many 
other sad concomitants of poverty. Nev- 
ertheless, I insist that the process of 
lumping all Negro children who live in 
the slums as a homogeneous group is a 
new form of racism. Indeed it is errone- 
ous to classify all slum children as though 
they were a homogeneous group, re- 
gardless of ethnic origin. There are many 
families of sufficient strength to combat 
the effects of slum dwelling, and the 
children of these families reflect their 
home strengths in their school perform- + 
ance and adjustment to life. 

Joseph Justman, Acting Director of 
Educational Program Research and Sta- 
tistics of the New York City Public 
Schools, has studied the records of 934 
pupils drawn from 16 “special service 
schools” in New York City. Most of the 
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children were Negroes from Harlem and 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. All were in the 6th 
grade; 395 of them had been in the same 
schools since the 3rd grade; the remain- 
ing 539 had been transferred 2, 3 Or 4 
or more times. Thus test results could be 
compared for the no-transfer or “stable” 
group as against the “mobile” groups 
with 2, 3 or 4 or more school admissions. 
The results are both heartening and 
sobering and should serve as a warning 
to the over-generalizers of our day. The 
mean IQ for the stable group was 100.8 
in grade 3 and 102.4 in grade 6, a differ- 
ence statistically significant at the .os 
level but operationally not significant. 
For the other 539 children, the mean 
IQ in grade 3 was 94.2 and in grade 6 it 
was 92.9, again a difference significant 
statistically at the .05 level but not op- 
erationally significant. When the sub- 
groups are analyzed more carefully, a 
progressively larger decrease is noted in 
both 3rd grade and 6th grade IQ as num- 
ber of admissions increases. In other 
words, the more the pupil mobility, or 
transfer from school to school, the lower 
the initial IQ and the lower it drops. For 
children with 4 or more admissions, for 
example, grade 3 mean IQ is 88.0 and 
grade 6 mean IQ is 84.0, a difference 
significant at the .o1 level. Justman re- 
peated the study, using achievement test 
results; and, as expected, the reading 
and arithmetic trends are the same as 
the intelligence test trends, 

The significance of the Justman find- 
ings are that we err seriously in gen- 
eralizing on so-called effects of minority 
status on intelligence test results when 
we lump all test data for the large group. 
Clearly there is a difference when we 
separate stable sub-groups from mobile 
sub-groups as defined by Justman. All 
that has been demonstrated is the differ- 
ences. Their causes remain to be discov- 
ered. One could speculate, based on con- 
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siderable personal, clinical experience, 
that the mobile group contains a high 
incidence of social and family pathology. 
The stable group contains a high inci- 
dence of family strength. However, this 
is speculation and still does not get at 
cause, which might be of great impor- 
tance in diagnosis on the road to therapy. 
There is no doubt that intensive, case 
study analysis is imperatively needed as 
a follow-up. 


There are other professional voices 
now being heard in opposition to today’s 
sentimental over-generalizations. Fifer of 
Hunter College reported on “Social Class 
and Cultural Group Differences in Di- 
verse Mental Abilities” by using tests of 
verbal reasoning, numerical and spatial 
abilities on middle and lower class groups 
of Chinese, Jewish, Negro and Puerto 
Rican children. In all cases he found that 
“the data reveal sharp test-performance 
differences between middle and lower 
class groups regardless of ethnic group. 
- +.” The obvious caution, therefore, is 
against assuming homogeneity because of 
ethnic or religious grouping. aa 

Rosenhan delivers a sharp castigation 
to the cultural deprivation opportunists. 
He says “the term cultural deprivation 
and the so-called theories that have 
grown from it are vague notions and 
catchwords that have an extraordinarily 
high noise-to-content ratio.” He points 
out that among culturally deprived chil- 
dren there are many problems such as 
school retardation, poor verbal ability, 
unstable identification figures and un- 
stable community ties, etc. However, it 
has erroneously been assumed that the 
correlation is evidence of causality. This 
has not been demonstrated, and Rosen- 
han proceeds to cite his research based 
on theories which point up hopeful leads 
to the education of culturally deprived 


children. His report is highly recom- 
mended as an antidote to such popular 
treatises as Riessman’s “The Culturally 
Deprived Child,” a prime example of 
hastily assembled super-generalizations. 

I should like to cite a point made by 
Trachtman of New York University in 
a splendid paper, “The Evils of Educa- 
tional Change.” Although mainly con- 
cerned with the contemporary fetish of 
assuming that educational change is it- 
self proof of improvement, he cites the 
New York City test ban as an example 
of going through the motions of form 
rather than content presumably to help 
children. 

May I now call to your attention a 
leaflet entitled “Testing and the Cul- 
turally Disadvantaged Child” by Roger 
Lennon. Among the many salient com- 
ments, I select the following. “If these 
tests seem to favor the middle or upper- 
class child, it is because they place a 
premium on types of abilities important 
for success in academic work. If there 
is a question of bias, it concerns the na- 
ture of the tasks set by the school, and 
only secondarily the tests.” It is worth 
keeping this in mind. The basic curricu- 
lum in our public schools reflects middle 
class values, and everything we hear to- 
day indicates that our complex society 
will require better educated citizens in 
verbal and mathematical skills. Our 
group intelligence tests are highly pre- 
dictive, precisely in these areas and their 
usefulness in educational planning is 
bound to increase. The test ban is a re- 
gressive step unless we want to follow 
it with a ban on many aspects of our 
curriculum, 

I deplore the notion that teachers and 
school administrators are ante-diluvian 
test users, rooted in a concept of the IQ 
as a hereditary, fixed and absolute quan- 
tity. Nevertheless, I feel that the ban will 


have served a useful purpose, provided 
that the following steps are taken: 


1. Institute a major educational program 
on the uses and limitations of intelli- 
gence tests. I have received assurance 
of cooperation from many distin- 

ished experts in measurement. I 

ave in mind such a proposal as a well 
conceived TV course to be followed 
by discussions and exercises on a local 
level, with small groups of teachers 
and administrators led by school psy- 
chologists, research personnel or guid- 
ance counselors. 

. Restore the use of group intelligence 
tests but drop the concept of the IQ. 
Indeed the tests should properly be 
called tests of scholastic aptitude. The 
IQ is an outmoded concept. It no 
longer is a quotient; it is a deviation 
score. Use percentiles, or standard 
scores, or stanines. I would leave the 
designation to a high level committee 
of advisers but I would strongly pro- 
pose using a term that is not too fa- 
miliar, or even a coined term, similar 
to the stanine. The advantage of a 
novel term would be to force atten- 
tion to its meaning and to add to it 
the concept of a probability range, or 
band, instead of a unitary score idea. 

3. Stress that all decisions about tests 

should be made with one paramount 
consideration: the welfare of the child. 
If the overwhelming majority of meas- 
urement experts agree that group in- 
telligence tests can make a contribu- 
tion to children’s education, even 
though the contribution in itself is 
only minor, then the tests should be 
used. In the long run, the very notion 
that all culturally deprived children 
are handicapped in test taking in and 
of itself is a vicious labeling. The facts 
belie this doctrine. Maintenance of this 
policy will inevitably fix the notion 
that the entire group is inferior, but 
must be protected from tests by a ban 
on tests. 


Harry B. GILBERT 
Board of Examiners 
New York City 
Board of Education 
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STANLEY KAUFFMANN 
The New York Times 


Can culture explode? 
Notes on subsidizing the arts 


Two events of high importance in Amer- 
ican cultural history occurred last March. 
The first was the publication of the 
Rockefeller Panel Report on the per- 
forming arts. The second came two days 
later (a coincidence?): President John- 
son’s proposal to Congress of legislation 
for the establishment of a National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities, 
Neither of these events was completely 
novel. Foundations and councils have 
long been investigating aspects of the 
American arts, and dozens of bills to 
support the arts in various ways have 
been proposed in Congress over the 
years, with the first bill for an arts coun- 
cil in 1877. But the Rockefeller Report, 
which assimilated thirty-one other re- 
ports prepared for its panel, is the first 
comprehensive one in its field; and the 
Johnson proposal is the first for govern- 
ment spending on the arts to be made by 
a President since Franklin Roosevelt’s 
New Deal measures, which arose out of 
the need to stem unemployment, not out 
of an interest in art, 

Few persons to whom the idea of art 
is vital can hear of such matters as this 
foundation report or the new proposed 
bill without an initial shudder—or, at the 
calmest, a small smile. This present in- 
quiry is in fact intended for those who 
have experienced that shudder and who 
may indeed have experienced nothing 
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else. For it is my premise that there is 
quite literally no choice but to face the 
historicity of these two events. In so 
many other fields—political and eco- 
nomic and educational policy—we have 
seen example after sickening example of 
attempts to ignore or reverse the flow 
of history instead of trying to influence 
it, and with the same unvarying result: 
The future is resigned and consigned to 
those least worthy to direct it, often the 
very enemies we want to avoid. 

Quite apart from personal preferences, 
the direction of American cultural move- 
ment is clear. Arts centers proliferate 
around the country; Lincoln Center and 
Los Angeles are only the best known at 
present. More than twenty state arts 
councils exist or are authorized. In 1962, 
President Kennedy appointed a Special 
Consultant on the Arts; in 1964, Presi- 
dent Johnson appointed a Special As- 
sistant. Profound changes are inevitable 
in the arts. I contend, without paradox, 
ite cee eee ANS es 55s 


Stanley Kauffmann, once film critic for The 
New Republic, is now drama critic of he 
New York Times. This article, beginning wit 

a critique of the National Foundation on nd 
Arts and Humanities and of the Rockefeller 
Panel report on the performing arts, Levee 
a far-ranging inquiry in the present plight oj 

the arts in America—and a herald of their fu- 
ture possibilities. The article is reprinted ei 
Commentary by permission © 1965 by the 
American Jewish Committee. 


that only those who are opposed to 
change, or are suspicious of it, are quali- 
fied to superintend those changes; and 
must certainly be concerned to influence 
them. 


Triple Embrace 


Between the bill and the report there 
are several similarities and one major 
difference. The bill embraces all the arts 
(including fashion design!) and all the 
humanities including “those aspects of 
the social sciences’ which have human- 
istic content and employ humanistic 
methods.” The report is concerned only 
with the performing arts, from which, 
in the panel’s definition, radio, television, 
and films are excluded. The bill and the 
report are addressed to some common 
questions: the economic status and prob- 
lems of the arts; accomplishment in the 
arts relative to other national accomplish- 
ments; the measurable growth of public 
interest in art; how to bring the arts to 
regions of the country that do not have, 
or see, much of them. 

The bill (S. 1483, H. 6050) sets up a 
tripartite body: a so-called Endowment 
for the Arts, another for the Humani- 
ties, and a third group, a Federal Coun- 
cil, to correlate the activities of the first 
two. The bill would authorize the ap- 
propriation of $10 million a year to be 
used for grants-in-aid to non-profit 
groups and “in appropriate cases” to in- 
dividuals. Most, though not all, of this 
money is to be awarded on the basis of 
matching grants, and additional funds 
up to $5 million each would be available 
to the Endowments to match contribu- 
tions they may get from private sources. 
There are also provisions for teacher- 
training in the arts and the humanities. 
Each Endowment would have a chair- 
man and an internal advisory council; 
the over-all supervisory Federal Council 
would consist of these Endowment 


chairmen, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion (whose Office this bill hopes to 
“strengthen” in responsibility vis-à-vis 
the arts and humanities), the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, the Di- 
rector of the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Librarian of Congress, and a 
member designated by the Secretary of 
State (who has in his department an As- 
sistant Secretary for Education and Cul- 
tural Affairs). 

The bill forbids any government de- 
partment or employee to exercise any 
control over any non-federal group deal- 
ing with the Foundation. (As assurance, 
we are often told in this connection that 
the National Science Foundation and the 
National Institutes of Health report no 
government interference. For some, this 
assurance has limited conviction: no sci- 
entific report is likely, for instance, to 
contain the four-letter words that a 
new government-supported play might 
contain.) President Johnson said in his 
accompanying message: “Freedom is an 
essential condition for the artist, and in 
proportion as freedom is diminished, so 
is the prospect of artistic achievement.” 
The President’s statement is historically 
untrue, but sponsors of this kind of leg- 
islation always say something like it, 
and it is probably healthy that they make 
the ritual bow. 

The Humanities Endowment, not our 
particular concern here, is intended to 
“develop and encourage pursuit of a na- 
tional policy for the promotion of pro- 
gress and scholarship in the humanities”, 
help research; foster interchange; sup- 
port publication of scholarly works. The 
net effect is as of any educational foun- 
dation. 


Non-Profit Arts 

But the Arts Endowment is a much 
pricklier subject. Its principal purpose 
is to grant aid to non-profit groups; and 
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here is the root difference between the 
two Endowments. The best work in the 
humanities is usually associated with 
non-profit institutions; universities, study 
centers, and so on. The best work in the 
arts is more likely to be associated with 
profitable or unprofitable, rather than 
non-profit, institutions. It is obvious that 
the government is reluctant to become 
an investor in theatrical or musical pro- 
ductions or in trade-book publishing (al- 
though, as Variety pointed out, an im- 
presario’s private foundation, like the 
David Merrick Foundation, could bene- 
fit under the act). But essentially this 
constriction on aid is incongruous with 
a society in which many of the best 
people in the arts—especially the per- 
forming arts—are also capitalist entre- 
preneurs or are connected with them. 
The additional provision for grants to 
“appropriate” individuals is intended to 
help in the less expensive arts, but it can 
be doubted that there will be many 
grants to painters and photographers in 
the foreseeable future. Grants to groups, 
non-profit ones, will probably seem much 
the safer course. 

As for the Arts Endowment chairman, 
the immediate choice seems plain. This 
bill would shift the President’s present 
National Council on the Arts to the new 
National Endowment. The head of the 
present Council, and the presumable first 
chairman of the Endowment, is Roger 
L. Stevens, a theatrical producer who has 
earned his distinction by operating, to a 
large extent, in the upper reaches of 
popular drama. 

Thus at once the Arts section of the 
bill defines its own two chief limitations. 
First, the government wants to respect 
the ideal of private enterprise at the same 
time that its very action proves that 
private enterprise—which has given us 
most of our art—is incapable of fulfill- 
ing new needs. Second, decisions on 
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grants for art projects will be in the 
hands of a chairman who has been ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. That chair- 
man will have a council of twenty-four 
advisers but he will not be bound by 
them; decisions on grants will finally be 
his. Thus his judgment must inevitably 
set the tone of the whole enterprise. The 
chairman will rarely be the personal 
choice of a President; he will be sug- 
gested by presidential advisers and will 
be someone acceptable to a Senate com- 
mittee. As far as can be predicted, he is 
likely to be a Stevens, a well-meaning 
man, ambitious within the bounds of ir- 
reproachably bourgeois taste. The bill 
that provides for non-interference with 
grantees cannot order imagination and 
perception in the grantor. 


Who Is to Choose? 


The contrast is sharp between possi- 
bilities of useful aid in the humanities 
and in the arts. Scholarship has at least as 
many dullards and almost as many fakers 
as the arts, but qualifications are more 
reliably demonstrable. A list of repu- 
table teaching posts and publications by 
reputable presses will probably certify 
a sound art historian. A list of big gallery 
shows and good reviews for a painter 
may indicate talent; it may also indi- 
cate merely clever politicking, a flair 
for vogue, even opportune sexual pro- 
clivity. Everyone wants to help the arts 
these days, and as a piece of proposed 
legislation, this bill has a quite genuinely 
inspiriting tone. But it leaves us with 
hard queries. Can the arts—the perform- 
ing arts in particular—be effectively 
helped while there is a proscription 
against helping any worthy enterprise? 
Can non-artists choose the man who 
chooses the artist to be helped—and 
should decisions on grants be left ulti- 
mately to one man? Can one man be 


competent in all the arts, even with 
twenty-four assorted advisers? Instead 
of a chairman, would it not be more 
sensible to have an Executive Commit- 
tee of, say, five members? And since the 
President would nominate the members 
on advice, should not the bill specify 
that he take such advice from profes- 
sionals—from at least one practicing 
artist or critic in each of the arts men- 
tioned in the bill? 

If these two changes were made, then 
the Senate’s right to disapprove ought 
properly to be limited to matters outside 
the province of art (improbity, for ex- 
ample). I do not imply that all Senators 
are ipso facto boors, but if the bill pre- 
vents the government from interfering 
with artists, it ought to complete the 
phrase and prevent the government from 
interfering with the judges of art. Such 
a senatorial limitation would be without 
precedent, but the subject is without 
precedent. 

No opinion of the proposed budget is 
possible in a vacuum. Five million dol- 
lars can be a huge waste or it can be far 
too small a sum if sensibly allocated. 
There was an early fear that much of 
the money might, under the non-profit 
specification, go to amateur groups; the 
Senate has added provisions “giving em- 
phasis to . . . the maintenance and en- 
couragement of professional excellence.” 
The fear was probably unjustified that 
admittedly amateur groups would get 
funds, but the fear was, and is, legitimate 
if the word “amateur” is used connota- 
tively. There is likely to be such dread 
of backing the commercial, such an 
eagerness to serve the Muses purely, that 
many high-minded groups may benefit 
whose sole qualifications are their high- 
mindedness and the fact that they fit the 
bill’s definition of “non-profit.” This 
eagerness is already evident in the bill’s 
inclusion of all the arts and several crafts. 


For example, folk art is listed, but how 
does one subsidize it? Isn't subsidy a 
contradiction of the very term “folk 
art”? Does the bill envision a grant to a 
brothel barrelhouse pianist? Or does it 
mistake singers such as Joan Baez for 
folk artists? 

Still, on balance, the bill can be wel- 
comed, if only as a necessary first step. 
For reasons to be discussed later, govern- 
ment subsidy is becoming inevitable. 
This first bill needs to be passed and 
used: to get administrative wrinkles 
ironed out and, more important, to begin 
to answer—in practice—the fundamental 
question of what government subsidy can 
actually do in this country. Minimally, 
it can, without much doubt, accomplish 
some good in nourishing proved musical 
and dance groups, possibly even more 
theater groups, and helping them to tour. 
Beyond that, there is much to be deter- 
mined, and the determination may as 
well begin. But two large, related reser- 
vations are imperative. Partially the bill 
grows out of an urge to fill the greater 
leisure provided by our society’s tech- 
nology and affluence; but there is no 
direct connection between leisure and 
art. Why not subsidize more bowling 
alleys or hobby groups? Any view of 
art as an added recreational facility, pref- 
erable because high-toned, must be crip- 
pling from the start. Second, despite the 
emphasis on American creativity in its 
language, there is no necessary connec- 
tion between the bill and a genuine 
American culture. This, too, will be dis- 
cussed. 

As of late June,! the bill had passed 
the Senate by a voice vote “without a 
murmur of dissent” (Variety). Previ- 
ously, the Senate’s Labor and Public Wel- 


1 The bill, in as revised form, passed 
both houses within three months and was 
signed into law by President Johnson on Sep- 
tember 29, 1965. 
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fare Committee had approved it with an 
“apparently unanimous voice vote” 
(New York Times). The committee’s 
unanimity, said the Times, “reflected a 
growing sentiment in Congress to aid 
the creative and performing arts.” 
Another way to state the matter may be 
that the bill’s existence, the President’s 
sponsorship, the committee approval, and 
the Senate passage represent political 
acumen sensing a public mood. 


Rockefeller Panel Report 


That public mood is underscored and 
explicated in the report sponsored by 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. Entitled 
The Performing Arts: Problems and 
Prospects? it is signed by thirty panel 
members, including an architect, a mu- 
seum director, the presidents of Neiman- 
Marcus, CBS, the Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Association, and an editor of 
the Ladies Home Journal. Professionals 
of music and drama are on the panel but 
none of dance, although dance is one of 
the three arts examined, 

The purpose of the report is to tell the 
American public what is happening in 
our performing arts, the “trouble” they 
are in, the support that they have re- 
ceived and that they need, how the help 
can and should be given. The panel 
States that its data came from previous 
papers, arts organizations, witnesses, 
interviews, questionnaires, all of which, 
it notes with perhaps a touch of pride, 
were “deliberated for more than eighty 
hours at five two-day meetings.” The 
members report that they “encountered 
considerable difficulty in obtaining ade- 
quate information. Our experience con- 
firms our judgment that among the key 
problems of the performing arts in 
America are the lack of sufficient data 
and a central source of information.” 


2 McGraw-Hill, 258 pp. 
$195). 58 pp. $4.95 (paperbound, 
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One might not have thought of these 
as “key” problems, This approach to 
the performing arts renders their prob- 
lems analagous (as the panel boasts) to 
such matters as foreign policy and mili- 
tary preparedness, which have already 
been treated by this Foundation. But the 
fact that the arts are being put in that 
analogous relation by a group of eminent 
Americans is of extraordinary social im- 
portance; and it prepares us, in a nega- 
tive sense, for the net effect of the re- 
port. 

That effect is one of platitude, pedes- 
trian perception, Rotarian ambition. The 
report soberly envisages a nation teem- 
ing with drama devotees, concert-goers, 
and ballet-lovers. Doubtless it has its 
uses as the first comprehensive factual 
study in the field; doubtless, also, it is 
mechanistic and painfully inharmonious 
with its subject. It is so thoroughly a 
contemporary product that it is as much 
a warning as a help, 

In Chapter One, “The Arts in Amer- 
ica,” we get again, as with President 
Johnson, the ritual bow to the freedom 
essential to the artist. One does not de- 
ride the thesis, but it simply does not fit 
the facts. Did the performances of Giese- 
king and Flagstad deteriorate under the 
Nazis? Has life under Stalin and Khru- 
shchev maimed the art of Ulanova or 
Oistrakh? As for writers: Did Molière 
wither when he had to alter Tartuffe to 
suit Louis XIV? Did prison itself keep 
Cervantes or Bunyan from writing? 
Freedom, which is always relative, is cer- 
tainly pleasant and preferable, but these 
ritual bows typify the non-artist’s senti- 
mental view of some of the realities of 
art, alerting us to the quality of percep- 
tion at hand. 

Each chapter contains italicized con- 
clusions, as tenets in a credo. This first 
chapter states the tenet, much quoted, 
that the place of the arts “is not on the 
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periphery of society but at its center, 
that they are not just a form of recrea- 
tion but are of central importance to our 
well-being and happiness.” It goes on: 
“In the panel’s view, this status will not 
be widely achieved unless artistic excel- 
lence is the constant goal of every artist 
and arts organization, and mediocrity is 
recognized as the ever-present enemy of 
true progress in the development of the 
arts.” In terms of audience satisfaction 
many mediocre artists, and worse, have 
contributed substantially to public well- 
being and happiness. Even more curious, 
what is the connection between artistic 
excellence and moving the arts to the 
center of society? Many excellent artists 
have not been at the center. The state- 
ment implies that what has kept the arts 
from being central in American life is 
the fact that they have not been excel- 
lent. For much of musical performance, 
dance creation and performance, this is 
simply not true. Many chamber groups, 
ballet and modern dance groups, recog- 
nized as first-class by experts, are far 
from central but would starve without 
help. The reason for their peripheral 
position would seem to lie elsewhere. 


Mediocrity and Excellence 


We come to practical matters in Chap- 
ter Two, “The Performing Arts—To- 
day and Tomorrow.” Here are quoted 
some of the well-bruited statistics about 
the increased number of performing 
groups: orchestras, opera companies, the- 
atrical and dance companies. Then, with 
a show of rigor, the report deflates these 
figures by stating that most of this 
growth has been in amateur groups. The 
reduction is not as drastic, however, as 
that made by Igor Stravinsky in a recent 
interview in the New York Review of 
Books: 


Some recent hoopla on the nation’s cul- 
ture reported by Time magazine included 


the claim that our symphony orchestras 

have grown in number “from 800 to 

1300.” [Rockefeller says 1401] .... The 

count .. . I can assure you, is close to a 

hundred per cent inflated. Of those de- 

serving the name we have more likely 

grown from eight to thirteen, though I 

doubt that as many as thirteen offer full- 

time livelihood to their entire personnel 

[Rockefeller says 54], and I am certain 

that there are not thirteen capable of pre- 

paring first-rate performances of the new 

works of our outstanding younger com- 

posers, 
This makes interesting reading after the 
panel’s earlier statement about medio- 
crity. 
Chapter Two also states that Broad- 
way is “being bypassed by those who 
wish to offer and those who wish to ac- 
cept the theater as one of America’s 
flourishing art forms. It is this process 
that has most significance today.” It has 
indeed, so long as we remember that a 
group does not become an art theater 
merely by bypassing Broadway. As 
tenet, this chapter “recommends that the 
artistic goal of the nation be the day 
when the performing arts are considered 
a permanent year-round contribution to 
communities throughout the country, 
and our artists are considered as neces- 
sary as our educators.” Aside from the 
tone of chicken-in-every-pot wholesome- 
ness, it can be noted that the goal offered 
has no precedent in recorded history and 
small basis in valid cultural hope. 

The next chapter, “Box Office and 
Other Earned Income,” says that non- 
profit organizations should not be ex- 
pected to pay their way out of receipts. 
This takes us further down the road in- 
dicated by the Johnson bill. If these ideas 
are implemented, and profit-aimed or- 
ganizations are debarred from aid, then 
they are going to be forced more and 
more into commercial productions to 
survive. It can be argued that most profit- 
aimed groups are largely commercial 
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now. More pointedly, however, it can 
be argued that all performing groups 
ought to be subsidized and, commercial 
or not (for reasons to be discussed), are 
going to need aid in the future. The 
facts prophesy that, in a matter of years, 
very little performance will be financed 
entirely by venture capital, that the ma- 
jority of performing groups—even the 
sheerly commercial in content—will have 
to find subsidized modes in order to exist. 
One senses that the drafters of both the 
bill and the report are aware of this 
eventuality. The persistent use in both 
documents of the “non-profit” formula- 
tion seems a device to avoid the charge 
of creeping socialism. 


Private vs Public 


In the following three chapters, the 
Most useful ones, the report considers 
how deficits (presumably in these non- 
profit groups) have been and can be met, 
There are three sources of funds: indi- 
vidual, corporate, and foundation contri- 
butions. In all three categories, a very 
small proportion of annual donations js 
for the arts, and a small proportion of 
that for the performing arts. Only 2 per 
cent of our national charitable contri- 
butions, given by individuals, “goes to 
cultural programs of all kinds, with the 
performing arts receiving much less than 
half the total.” Out of the millions in 
Corporate donations, at most 3 to 4 per 
cent (from $16 to $21 million in 1963) 
goes to the arts. Foundation support is 
similarly minuscule—1 to 2 per cent of 
their spendable funds assigned to the per- 
forming arts. Local foundations are 
urged to particular activity in the field 
of recurring grants, National foundations 
are urged to concentrate on planning, in- 
novation, “means of solving basic prob- 
lems.” All foundations are urged to be 
more encouraging of the bold and ven- 
turesome—advice that will be seconded 
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by those of us who feel that foundations 
tend to be as bound by records of past 
success and prospects of future success 
as any commercial manager. 

We come, then, to the major subject 
of government support. The panel be- 
lieves, naturally, that government sup- 
port should not vitiate private incentive. 
It urges local governments to support 
their local arts organizations and to en- 
courage study of the arts in their school 
systems; it suggests that the state govern- 
ments be principally concerned to make 
art available to citizens who have no local 
arts council. Various lesser aspects of 
present and possible federal support are 
touched upon. First (without knowl- 
edge of the Johnson bill) the panel ap- 
proves the development of the present 
National Council on the Arts, which is 
headed by Mr. Stevens. The panel also 
notes with approval the overseas Cul- 
tural Presentations Program, a program 
which has been roundly—and, I think, 
soundly—scored by W. McNeil Lowry 
and Gertrude S. Hooker of the Ford 
Foundation in a paper presented at the 
American Assembly in 1962. Then such 
matters as copyright flaws and tax in- 
equities are considered—all relatively 
easily accomplishable, compared with 
other proposals in this report, all long 
overdue of accomplishment. 

At this point direct federal aid—one 
of the subjects of the Johnson bill— 
steps on like a star with a delayed en- 
trance. Again there is a warning that aid 
must not encourage mediocrity, which 
sounds odd after the endorsement of 
Stevens and the overseas program. There 
is favorable comment on government aid 
in Britain and Western Europe and a 
note that one of the studies prepared for 
this panel “disclosed virtually no com- 
plaint that public funds impaired artistic 
freedom” in Europe. It is a point worth 
emphasis, but again the panel has left an 
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observation incomplete. Perhaps the Eu- 
ropean condition obtains because of 
factors not applicable in the United 
States: some long-established traditions 
(for instance, state theaters and operas); 
homogeneous national cultures; the very 
smallness of sorne countries. May it not 
be misleading to suggest that parallel 
actions would work as smoothly here as 
abroad? 

The panel concludes that, for the 
present, federal aid can be most effec- 
tively provided by matching grants to 
meet the capital needs of arts organiza- 
tions—in other words, to help them prin- 
cipally with building facilities. Thus the 
report is much more conservative than 
the bill which, while it specifies building 
aid as one purpose, is not limited to it 
and is also not limited to matching 
grants, While supplying funds for build- 
ing, the panel says, the government can 
gain experience in other forms of aid for 
the arts. This may be called the Lincoln 
Center syndrome: experience in real 
estate provides knowledge in art. The 
risks in the bill look cheerier after the 
stodgy portfolio-planning mentality of 
the report. 

A chapter on “Organization and Man- 
agement of the Arts” tells us: “As talent 
is needed to create and perform a work 
of art, so equal talent—though of a dif- 
ferent sort—is needed to create and 
govern the institutions that provide the 
settings for these arts.” For me, the phrase 
“though of a different sort” is the most 
enchanting in the book. Board members, 
we are told, should be as carefully 
screened as performers. Then we get 
four pages on artistic direction and ar- 
tistic standards, all the space that the 
report gives to these topics. A sample 
of the level of thought: “Selection of 
artists is one of the most difficult re- 
sponsibilities of the artistic director.” 
Another: 


It would be foolish, for example, for the 
conductor of the average community or- 
chestra to demand from his orchestra a 
level of performance exceeding the com- 

tence of the orchestra. The real chal- 
lenge is to strive for an ever closer bal- 
ance between the actual and the attainable 
and to make measurable progress toward 
the time when all conditions of quality 
can be considered relevant in planning 
future programs. 


Beneath the sales-manual prose, what can 
we find here other than advice not to 
disturb the original level of competence 
and also to make progress? The para- 
graph ends, of course, with another 
warning against mediocrity. 


Role of the University 

Next we consider “The University”: 
as trainer of future professionals, as sus- 
tainer of artists-in-residence, as provider 
of means for experiment (electronic 
music is a prime instance); and as im- 
presario. The panel urges that more sup- 
port be given the weakening programs 
for professional training and that the 
imbalance between support of the physi- 
cal sciences and the arts-humanities be 
redressed. The function of the univer- 
sity as impresario seems to me under- 
stated. Anyone who visits universities 
and colleges around the country knows 
that they often provide audiences as 
alert as any that can be found, much 
more so than most older audiences. Some 
kind of intercollegiate network—ar- 
ranged by region or by emphasis of in- 
terest—could provide remunerative cir- 
cuits for theatrical companies and would 
even encourage the production of inde- 
pendent films. 

The penultimate chapter notes ap- 
provingly that, with the aid of the Bu- 
reau of Audio-Visual Instruction, the 
Phoenix Theatre of New York played 
Hamlet to more than 100,000 students— 
to me, a matter of some regret since I 
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thought the production incompetent, 
one that could please only those who feel 
that “any Shakespeare is better than no 
Shakespeare.” (In analogy, would edu- 
cators feel that any college is better than 
no college?) For me, this Hamlet statistic 
is further evidence that the panel, despite 
its iterated warnings against mediocrity, 
is subject to drugging by numbers. 
Further—straying from its self-defined 
province—it states that “the commercial 
television industry has a definite respon- 
sibility to improve its methods of presen- 
tation and programing in the performing 
arts.” This is about as helpful as declar- 
ing that McCall’s has “a definite respon- 
sibility” to improve its literary standards, 

The panel thinks, too, that the per- 
forming arts need better criticism. It 
probably also thinks that bankrupt men 
need money. It suggests the possibility of 
circuit-riding critics serving several 
newspapers in small communities. If 
nothing else, this is a mine of suggestions 
for farce. 

The last chapter tells us yet again that 
Wwe must not allow our focus on quality 
to weaken or shift, also that art is beau- 
tiful and relevant, In conclusion, the 
panel says that it knows that the report 
bristles with problems to which there are 
NO easy answers, 


Myopia and the Vise 

I have examined the report at this 
length precisely because it exemplifies a 
current national state of mind: a combi- 
nation of social good will and cultural 
myopia (“Let’s get together and Jick this 
thing”). Grant that the report is intended 
as a statistical and organizational anal- 
ysis, not as a philosophical essay; still no 
work in this domain can be licensed to 
be so lacking in sensitivity, perception, 
vision. 

There is, to be sure, some value in its 
economic details and advice. Like the 
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Johnson bill, it recognizes—by implica- 
tion, never by clear confrontation—the 
existence of what we may call the 
Golden Vise. On the one hand, higher 
wages, shorter hours, more education, 
have tremendously increased the audi- 
ence for entertainment (including, but 
not limited to, the arts). On the other 
hand, the very same factors—obviously 
happy in themselves—have tremendously 
and disproportionately increased the cost 
of producing that entertainment for that 
increased audience. In a free economy, 
as general affluence grows, the condition 
will probably be aggravated; the vise will 
tighten as both jaws grow stronger. 
More people will want more entertain- 
ment (and art); the cost of producing it 
will continue to zoom. The bill and the 
report are addressed to alleviating that 
pressure—a continuing pressure, which 
will need continuing relief. 

But as usual, economics is far from the 
whole story. Serious consideration of the 
bill and the report has to leave the organ- 
izational and quantitative for the quali- 
tative, has in fact to consider fundamen- 
tal questions and doubts about cultural 
direction. 

Neither the bill nor the report is much 
concerned with the qualitative subject 
of taste. One does not look for dogma 
but for some knowledge that taste, which 
cannot be absolute, is the only absolute 
requirement. Thus there is much talk of 
training, but who are to be the teachers? 
For example, most teachers of acting that 
Ihave seen lately have either been Method 
cultists or academic preparers of more 
academic preparers. What are the panel’s 
recommendations—even preferences? In 
music, which conductors are admired? 
Does the panel prefer the way George 
Szell conducts and administers an orches- 
tra or the methods of Leonard Bern- 
stein? The panel evidenly felt that it 
would be out of place to offer recom- 
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mendations and, in its blandness, makes 
it seem that such recommendations do 
not matter. It just goes on (with some 
questionable laudatory references) ab- 
horring mediocrity. 

The problem is of course not soluble; 
but without a constant preoccupation 
with its insolubility, any statement on 
cultural extension is incomplete and pos- 
sibly suspect. For on this depends every- 
thing else, including the allocation of 
funds. 

We are facing the moment, as the bill 
and report make clear in spite of them- 
selves, when a bourgeois civilization, 
having prospered for two hundred years, 
is no longer content to be tolerated in 
relation to art; it is powerful enough to 
take over art, is increasingly impatient 
for all the benefits it imagines it sees in 
an originally aristocratic heritage. Much 
of 1ọth-century art broadened the base 
of the aristocratic tradition; much of 
2oth-century art breaks completely with 
it. Still, concepts of social and artistic 
elitism are so thoroughly ingrained in our 
culture that some rude questions arise. 
Can our art—at its best—be brought to 
a wider audience? Why, in fact, do they 
want it? Is the obviously increased 
demand anything more than what has 
been well described as culture-vulturism? 
Is there a vital cultural future for our 
society? Or will our “cultural explosion,” 
energized by statistics, simply blow up 
the culture we have into larger super- 
ficial proportions—as an electric mixer 
makes a pint of cream seem larger by 
whipping in masses of air? 


Moving Audiences Upward 


Consideration of these matters had 


best begin with some statement of crit- 


ical view. For me, the only healthy and 
rational conspectus of artistic judg- 
ment—particularly in relation to the 
future—is a conservative one, now often 


called “elitist”: a view whose standards 
are distilled from the best art we have 
had and applies them to the new art we 
get; which insists on the movement of 
the audience up to the best art, not vice 
versa; which believes fiercely in the un- 
achievably good no matter how good 
the achieved is. I mean here to circum- 
vent the debate on Masscult, Midcult, 
and High Cult, a discourse of continuing 
importance but not pertinent here. We 
can assume that both the bill and the re- 
port are concerned with high art. Gian- 
Carlo Menotti and Christopher Fry, or 
their equivalents, will certainly appear 
in the repertories of Endowment-sup- 
ported groups, but the concern is with 
Mozart and Beethoven and Brahms, 
with Shakespeare and Ibsen and Shaw 
(all the more certainly because they are 
“safe” names), and it is in relation to art 
at that level that prospects must be con- 
sidered. 

Forward we go into whirling expan- 
sion—particularly of the performing arts. 
It is antiquarian and enfeebling to turn 
our backs on the motion, but it seems 
culturally suicidal to adhere to any but 
the most cruelly rigorous standard— 
always impractical and overdemanding, 
never reasonable. It is important to con- 
tinue the dynamics of the past: a perma- 
nent point of tension between the ac- 
cepted and the new, an insistence that a 
strong function of traditional taste is to 
keep the new from being merely new. 
To do less, to accommodate “condi- 
tions” and make allowances, is to sell the 
future out beforehand: to render it very 
large, busy, and bleak. 

Some are already convinced that 
bleakness will be the issue. Sir Herbert 
Read has conjectured about the state of 
art twenty years hence: 


It is not a cheerful prospect for the arts, 
though there will be more and more art- 
ists in the sense of the word used by the 
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entertainment industry. It will be a gay 
world. There will be lights everywhere 
except in the mind of man, and the fall 
of the last civilization will not be heard 
above the incessant din. 


One is glad of a statement like that from 
a critic of Read’s eminence; its use is as 
a warning, not a prophecy. There are 
great risks ahead for the health of art; but 
that is an endemic condition; these are 
simply new risks. The real question is: 
Can they be outweighed? 


W hat of an American Art? 

Let us look first at the grimmer side. 
Immediately, there appear large general 
prospects that apply to all of society: 
the decline of the concept of individual- 
ism; the collectivist political color of the 
future that will come (as militarism has 
come) in the guise of anti-collectivism; 
the changes in morality, law, and theol- 
ogy occasioned by the chemical control 
of heredity, the chemical and mechanical 
control of mental reaction and behavior. 
Above all, to shatter the world we have 
known—collectivism or not, H-bomb or 
not—the age of cybernation is upon us. 
We have already had computer paint- 
ing and poetry and music, computer 
translations and chess-playing, but these 
are only significant mockeries. Govern- 
ment by computer-run bureaus is not a 
fantasy, nor is the use of computers as 
full partners in scientific and other re- 
search. The changes in intellectual, fa- 
milial, leisure, and work habits that are 
implicit in a cyberneticized world are so 
huge that our lives will be changed 
beyond our present power to imagine it. 
All this promises a context for culture 
within the next twenty or thirty years 
about which one can hope or despair, 
but not predict. 

To return to the present and the per- 
forming arts, there is plenty around us 
right now that portends poorly for the 
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future. The Rockefeller report lists fifty- 
five “permanent professional theatres” in 
this country as of 1964-1965. Two of 
them, it tells us, are not professional— 
they simply have continuity of existence. 
Nineteen are designated as commercial; 
these presumably, in the panel’s view 
anyway, are not seriously considerable. 
Of the remaining thirty-four theaters, I 
have seen productions by eight—a large 
number of productions, some of which 
I thought passable or adequate, the ma- 
jority of which I thought abysmal. Thus 
the list of theaters does not comfort me. 
There are also two lists of orchestras, 
major and metropolitan; Stravinsky’s 
comments will be remembered. 

But aside from one person’s opinion 
of the theatrical productions referred to, 
there is a deeper reason, I think, why 
these theaters lack relevance to the future 
The continuity and relevance of Euro- 
pean theaters—the Comédie Française 
and two other subsidized Paris theaters, 
England’s past Old Vic and present Na- 
tional Theatre and Royal Shakespeare 
Company, other state theaters as well— 
are rooted in a national drama (although, 
of course, they do foreign plays, too). 
For American drama, after one has men- 
tioned a little late O’Neill, a little early 
Odets and Miller and Williams, what 
plays can seriously be proposed as the 
foundation of an important American 
theater? In music, what “standard reper- 
toire” of American works could be the 
foundation of an American orchestral 
season? 

Not chauvinism but genuine relevance 
is the point. (It will be recalled that one 
of Stravinsky’s standards for orchestras 
is their ability to give first-rate perfor- 
mances of works by young American 
composers.) There is a subliminal tone 
in most projects for art expansion, 1N- 
cluding the present bill and report, 1m- 
plying that the sheer increase and sup- 


port of performing groups—all devoted 
to unimpeachable classics—will in time 
make these theaters and orchestras and 
opera companies absolutely essential to 
American audiences of the second half 
of this century. It is a dream-picture 
painted, I think, in 19th-century colors, 
framed with images of pre-concert din- 
ners and after-theater suppers full of 
genteel conversation by candlelight. Or- 
ganizations that perform standard works, 
as Paul Goodman has observed, are living 
museums of music, drama, and dance, 
additionally important to students and as 
sustainers of performing traditions. That 
is a patently valuable function, but it is 
not a major creative function. 

It is not America’s “fault,” it is his- 
torical accident that we are too young 
to have a substantial dramatic and musi- 
cal heritage. But for that very reason, 
American theaters founded on an old 
European repertory are likely to be of 
less than prime immediacy here. A 
repertory of Shakespeare, Ibsen, Mozart, 
Verdi—even of Brecht and Bartok—is, 
in any integral cultural sense, doomed 
eventually to museum status, That may 
possibly also be true in contemporary 
Europe. It seems to me inevitable here. 

When doubts like these are expressed, 
the holy word “classic” is invoked to 
shame us. I do not claim—and, to put it 
moderately, do not hope— that the best 
art of the past will die. But the society of 
the future—of the radically new future 
—cannot live entirely, perhaps not even 
mainly, on the art of the past. If mean- 
ingful creation is not forthcoming, these 
endowed theaters and symphony halls— 
safely feathered in their non-profit nests 
—may prove the exclusive haunts of 
culture-vultures. 

The bill and the report assume that 
the establishment of permanent perform- 
ing organizations will evoke relevant cre- 
ation. Certainly, to put it negatively, it 


will not discourage future work. But 
what encouragement can we get from 
the recent past? The San Francisco 
Actor’s Workshop, under Herbert Blau 
and Jules Irving, operated for over 
twelve years with a largely foreign rep- 
ertory of a high level; it attracted na- 
tional and international attention; and it 
did some new American plays. No 
American play of consequence has 
emerged from that theater. Since 1957, 
the Ford Foundation has subsidized 
thirty-one new operas—many of them 
American—at the New York City 
Center. Few believe that any work of 
consequence has emerged. 

Perhaps, in the closely knit world of 
the future, the national origin of art will 
be of diminishing significance; the hu- 
man condition may be much the same 
in Norway and New Mexico. But this 
means only that questions about future 
creativity apply equally to Norway as 
to America and vice versa, so we may as 
well deal with the matter at home. Is 
meaningful creation likely or possible in 
America? This resolves, quite soon, into 
the question of whether art, vital art, is 
really wanted. No art—particularly no 
performing art—can thrive creatively 
except as part of a circulatory system: 
it must be an organ of the social body. 
So again the question fundamentally is: 
Do we really want art? What can it 
mean to us? 


Emergent Audiences 

Despite the dark facts and auguries 
just put forth, it would be facile cynic- 
ism—not bluntness or even pessimism— 
to call the future thoroughly and ines- 
capably black. Credible hopes exist: to 
be conjugated in terms of the percep- 
tible near-future and in terms of the far 
reach of rational hypothesis. There are 
signs of the growth of a new, stimulated, 
stimulating audience for art: thus (if my 
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belief is accurate) bringing with it an in- 
vitation to good new art and a reason- 
able expectation of the appearance of 
good new artists. 

Speaking broadly, one can say that 
an era of cultural domination by the 
status-seeker may be coming to an end— 
at least is to be strongly challenged. In- 
creased education, mass-produced though 
much of it is, is increasing the absolute 
number of that always small percentage 
of young people to whom cultivation is 
breath and blood. In the theater there 
are omens of possible advance. Howard 
Bay wrote recently in a letter to the 
New York Times: 

I have noticed a few items on my direct- 

ing-designing-lecturing jaunts around, For 

instance, the theatrical young throughout 
the land are no more interested in Arthur 

Miller than they are in Owen Davis. The 

raw news flash is not that Never Too 

Late is old hat, but that J.B. and Incident 

at Vichy are filed in a faded scrapbook 

alongside The Passing of the Third Floor 


’ Back, And the Foundations are right there 
behind the rebels. 


The recent departure of the first “best- 
of-Broadway” management of the Lin- 
coln Center Repertory Theatre repre- 
sented, I believe, an awareness by the 
board that it had taken an anachronistic 
step in its first appointments. The likeli- 
hood that the revolt (the right word, I 
think) was spurred by the theater critics 
of such magazines as the New Republic 
and the New Leader, and the likelihood 
that the board heeded such magazines 
marks a significant change in audience 
and management attitudes. The resul- 
tant engagement of two men (Blau and 
Irving) who—whatever their work may 
prove to be in New York—made their 
names precisely by turning their backs 
on all that the first directors stood for, 
this, too, is of exceptional significance. 
In literature it is now a critical axiom 
that the serious novelist today is almost 
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always a highbrow where a generation 
ago (as with Hemingway and Fitzgerald) 
he was often a middlebrow. Twenty years 
ago the weekly literary supplements cus- 
tomarily gave grave and extensive atten- 
tion to the works of Samuel Shella- 
barger, Ben Ames Williams, even Lloyd 
Douglas; equivalent attention today 
would be unlikely. A recent advertise- 
ment for the Literary Guild, one of our 
biggest merchandisers of low-to-middle- 
brow books, featured fourteen titles; five 
of them were Bellow’s Herzog, Sartre’s 
The Words, Edith Sitwell’s autobiog- 
raphy and the biographies by Zoé Olden- 
bourg and Elizabeth Longford. To some, 
this may mean that the octopus middle- 
class is trying to strangle art and thought 
by making them into vogue items. To 
me, even if this last is true or partly true, 
it is still a recognition by the merchants 
that the appetite for vogues has been up- 
graded; and it is difficult to believe that 
no member of the Literary Guild will 
ever read one of the books named and 
be affected by it as its author intended. 
The art in which a new and vital ap- 
petite can most clearly be seen is the 
film. The Johnson bill includes film; the 
Rockefeller report does not because, it 
says, film problems are too complex and 
quite different from those of the other 
arts. But at colleges and universities, and 
among other young people, there 1s 
plenty of evidence that film is the art 
that is most vigorously wanted. Its au- 
dience is so eager for good work that it 
leaps to overvalue much—especially if 
it is American— that is merely uncon- 
ventional. This audience is unique among 
American art audiences; it enjoys popu- 
lar pictures, but it wants more and better 
serious work than America is producing. 
If it is true that audience appetite evokes 
art, then the film may well be the art to 
move into the future with the most con- 
fidence. For this audience wants neither 
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escape (predominantly) nor social status 
from film-going. It wants to live in the 
art it sees: to be found out by it, corn- 
ered, skewered, made both more open 
and more mysterious to itself. It is and 
can remain—if the opportunity is not 
twiddled away—an almost exemplary art 
audience. 

Many of the reasons for this are in- 
trinsic to film, and certainly some factors 
of freshness and contemporaneity gave 
it special advantages. Yet there may be 
advantages in age, too—particularly in 
a relatively new society. Writing of 
composers, the English musicologist Wil- 
frid Mellers says: 


We [Europeans] have worked from a 
consciousness of loss, from an awareness 
that the stable values that were accepta- 
ble to our forebears can no longer be ac- 
ceptable to us. The American artist may 
. .. do the same, though he has lost much 
less; but the very fact that he has little 
sense of history, that he is living through 
his loss offers him a supreme opportunity. 
When the artist is alone, with no religious 
or social orthodoxies to guide him, his 
moral responsibility becomes the greater. 
Potentially he becomes an “unacknowl- 
edged legislator of the world.” 


The theater, despite the death sentence 
meted out by many magistrates of criti- 
cism, may prove to be deathless for a 
purely biological reason: the theatrical 
impulse seems as stubborn and unreason- 
ing as the will to live. What is needed 
(as when an actor learns a part, then 
plays it) is for the theater man to “for- 
get” everything he has learned at the 
same time that he uses it. The theater 
will be moribund as long as its highest 
ideal is to be a place for revivals of plays 
(particularly old and foreign ones), no 
matter how great they are, no matter 
how fine the revivals. Wallace Stevens 
wrote: “The poetic drama needs a ter- 
rible genius before it is anything more 
than a literary relic.” A Broadway adage 


says that there is nothing wrong with 
the theater that a good new play can't 
cure. We can revise this to say that, for 
the future, there is nothing curable about 
our plays, there can only be a good new 
theater. The dance is much freer in 
America than the theater, and a number 
of venturesome companies have found 
warm partisan response, particularly in 
colleges around the country. The move- 
ment of all these arts in America is—or, 
I think, will and must be—toward a new 
context: of which the best films (mostly 
foreign ones at present) seem to have 
had some prescience. 

The ancient theistic context of art—so 
fully, if adenoidally, explicated by T. S. 
Eliot—had been supplanted in this cen- 
tury by a context of secularism that was 
itself virtually religious in tone. But now 
that comforting secularism is changing. 
We know now that under our safe sci- 
entific laws there are uncertainties. Wer- 
ner Heisenberg wrote: “The scientific 
world-view has ceased to be a scientific 
view in the true sense of the word.” We 
know now that knowledge, whole and 
entire, will never be achieved: that it is 
a continuum of statistical hypotheses, not 
of natural laws; that its increase, instead 
of bringing answers, only brings ques- 
tions more rapidly. The best of the art 
that has endured from the past 2,500 
years was based on varying sets of an- 
swers. That art will probably—but only 
probably—continue to be meaningful to 
us, for moving through those centuries 
and bearing those beliefs was the human 
race that fathered us; and our quandaries 
are still somewhat the same, even though 
the expectations about them have 
changed. But a relevant culture of the 
future will have to have a perception of 
tense: that what is past is past. Wallace 
Stevens again: 

To see the gods dispelled in mid-air and 

dissolve like clouds is one of the great 
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human experiences. . . . They were not 
forgotten because they had been a part 
of the glory of the earth. At the same 
time, no man ever uttered a petition in 
his heart for the restoration of those un- 
real shapes. There was always in every 
man the increasingly human self, which 
instead of remaining the observer, the 
non-participant, the delinquent, became 
constantly more and more all there was 
or so it seemed; and whether it was so 
or merely seemed so still left it for him 
to resolve life and the world in his own 
terms, 
Many recent films seem congruent with 
these thoughts, both in content and in 
form; and I believe that this has been 
apprehended, consciously or not, by the 
audience, especially the young audience. 
I believe it has been a principal factor in 
strengthening a union, 


Vicars or Enemies? 


Yet, in almost crazily paradoxical con- 

trast, there is a deadly war raging be- 
tween the arts—including film—and the 
audience. Artists who have seen truths 
such as those that Stevens describes at- 
tack a society that has not yet seen them 
or, at least, has not yet admitted seeing 
them. These artists not only have no 
other choice; they could have, one feels, 
no possible other career as honest men. 
In the first chapter of The Theatre of 
Revolt Robert Brustein describes vividly 
the schism that, since Ibsen, has deepened 
between dramatist and society. The mak- 
ing of this schism was inevitable, was 
indeed incumbent on artists; but a pros- 
pering high culture cannot come out of 
such antagonism. If we fail to close the 
schism, to make a society of which artists 
can be a part, then at least one result, I 
believe, is that we will never have truly 
great creative artists again. 

One does not question the function of 
the artist as critic; in a sense he is never 
anything else. But the monumental crea- 
tors—Shakespeare, Dante, Rembrandt, 
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Beethoven—were vicars of the questing 
life in their societies, not enemies of the 
society en masse. The artist as hater/sati- 
rist will (I hope) never fade; but Rabe- 
lais is not Swift, who is not Beckett, A 
future drama built entirely of Beckettian 
ruins and runes is, in advance, a drama of 
yawns. Some critics tell us that the art- 
ist’s only possible mode at present is as- 
sault and insult. At present this may be 
true; as an eternal prescription, it would 
be as tediously bland as barleywater. 

Willed affirmations are only laughable; 
but a willed end to deceptive nostalgia— 
both in the artist and society—might 
help: nostalgia for a life and a human 
character that never existed. We talk 
about the abysses of this century— 
Hiroshima and Auschwitz and Stalinist 
terror—as if they marked new nadirs 
in morality when in fact they were only 
mechanized augmentations of the worst 
of the past; and indeed the moral re- 
sponse of much of the world to these 
horrors would have been much dimmer 
in the past. We talk about a ghastly fu- 
ture of intellectual conformity as if past 
societies had been completely populated 
by vibrantly individualized intellects— 
even in intellectual circles! We commit 
the new pathetic fallacy of equating 
standardized shopfronts and plastic 
breadbaskets with standardized minds. 
At its best, which means both its finest 
and its cleverest, the human race is prob- 
ably more interesting now than it has 
ever been; its potentialities, for good and 
ill, are increased in most fields. Instead of 
nostalgia and pathetic fallacy (sentimen- 
talities that underlie much of what passes 
for rigor and acid), our society in gen- 
eral can hope to adopt the beneficial 
tension of “elitist” artistic judgment: to 
start from the best of the present and 
happily fight a losing battle ere 
change; thus, to take the best of the 
present into the future. 
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In such a future, we may find that the 
“dehumanization of art,” Ortega y Gas- 
set’s famous phrase, will prove an out- 
moded term belonging to an outmoded 
society. P. A. Sorokin describes our 
times as the end of an era of sensate art 
(or “human” art), the beginning of an 
era of the ideational and idealistic, as 
was medieval art: thus a kind of return 
to the new. The figure is stimulating be- 
cause there is a possible further parallel 
with the Middle Ages: the future looks 
as if it may be centralized in temporal 
power and general authority, with the 
society beneath them made up of in- 
tensely concentrated units, self-enclosed, 
not because they are medievally isolated 
but because they can get much of what 
they need without venturing far. To 
those for whom this means a new Dark 
Ages, one can reply, without agreeing, 
that perhaps through it lies a new re- 
naissance. 


Art and the New Community 


In any event, community is what is 
wanted: for a culture to grow, for a so- 
ciety to need that culture. The burned 
mattresses that now hang on museum 
walls, the random-playing radios on the 
concert stage in lieu of an orchestra, the 
black humor and sexual savagery of our 
novelists, all are cries for relationship, 
spasms of unrequited love. And out of 
the complexities of an organized, if elec- 
tronic, world a new community is not 
firmly barred from arising. The religious 
communities had their origins in com- 
mon ignorances and common awe—even 
relish—of the unexplained. It seems not 
impossible that a new community can 
rise out of a new common awe: the maj- 
esty of the explained and explainable, 
which gives us the confidence to live 
with what will remain unexplained. 

If such a community is possible— 


huge in organization and governing prin- 
ciple, compressed by technology into ap- 
prehensible groups—then culture, even 
the expansion of culture, is possible; and 
the subsidies and arts councils will have 
helped to build a bridge to this new cul- 
ture, will have provided essential holding 
operations while evolution took place, an 
evolution swift in detail, slow and pain- 
ful in thesis. To such a future an artistic 
conservative can look with some bright- 
ness, for that new culture would not at- 
tempt (as some have asked) an integra- 
tion of all of society into our present 
high culture. Our present culture, which 
did not have its origin in democratic 
contexts, has not shown that it can be 
democratized without debasement. But 
we are entering a new society, which 
will be not only post-religious but post- 
religious-revolt; and new values may 
arise from possibilities yet unimagined. 
For men will be there, and men are all 
there has ever been. 

The new society may evoke a culture 
that, at its very best, is relevant to many 
of its citizens because it will be born out 
of a new world that we are all entering 
together. Ideational art, abstract and 
quickly universal, apposite to an age of 
universal technological principle, may 
replace the internal—the emotional and 
sensate. The concept of the individual as 
we know it may disappear, but history 
is a record of social and philosophical 
concepts in transition. New art forms 
may evolve, bringing new aesthetics and 
extending old ones (as the film brought 
a new drama and changed our view of 
the old one). Surely that new world 
may seem unattractive to many of an 
older generation; but the simple, para- 
mount fact—iron yet intriguing—is that 
it will be that new world in which men 
will live. The shifts within it of social 
and political power, of daily routine, of 
aspirations and angers, can become in- 
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vitations to a new culture to grow. 

Meanwhile, change is beginning. The 
subsidized expansion of (mostly) older 
art is upon us. Largely in response to the 
grip of the Golden Vise, the culture of 
the past is going to be made to explode. 
If, in the long run, the explosion moves 
us into the future in will and mind, then 
we can survive the manifestations of 
Midcult that will certainly accompany 
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the best results of the event, the prattle 
of administrators sighing with numeri- 
cal joys, the mistakes and irritations. The 
willingness of the best men to live in the 
future will determine everything. Mid- 
wives Johnson and Rockefeller have 
brought us to the accouchement. Is it 
indeed a rough beast that is slouching to 
Washington to be born? At least we have 
the right to reply, “Not necessarily.” 


Archambault, Reginald D. (Ed.) Jobn 
Dewey on Education: Selected Writ- 
ings. New York: Random House, 


1964. Pp. xxx + 439. $2.45. 


Those who seek between the covers of 
a single book the full sweep of Dewey’s 
writings on education together with a schol- 
arly attempt on the part of an editor to 
set forth themes which distinguish Dewey’s 
writings will find Mr. Archambault’s in- 
teresting book welcome indeed. Nor should 
this book be confused with Dewey on Edu- 
cation, edited by Martin Dworkin. The 
Archambault book includes all save one of 
the Dewey essays which make up the other 
book: And there the similarity decidedly 
ends, 

Students of education have long recog- 
nized that conceptions of education are 
bound up with assumptions about human 
nature, learning, knowledge, truth, society, 
and the great goals of human life. John 
Dewey cast his lot with that scholarly and 
philosophical tradition which makes these 
conceptions and assumptions articulate and 
which makes recommendations regarding 
them, Thus Dewey’s writings on education 
can be understood only as other of his writ- 
ings are taken explicitly into account. To 
assume that a few already well known es- 
says on pedagogy and the school-society 
theme are all that is required for an ade- 
quate confrontation of his thoughts on edu- 
cation is to work with the rather ordinary 
misconception which treats education as 
one with pedagogy, classroom teaching 
techniques limited to elementary and sec- 
ondary schooling. Plainly such a pedestrian 
view cannot be attributed to Dewey nor, 
evidently, to Archambault. Indeed, we 
might even suspect that had Mr. Archam- 
bault chosen to do John Locke on Educa- 
tion he would have selected not only Some 
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Thoughts Concerning Education but ma- 
jor portions of Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding—also by that eminent phi- 
losopher. 

Mr. Archambault’s Introduction to John 
Dewey on Education is itself a scholarly 
piece of writing in philosophy of education. 
It qualifies, bears directly upon, and to a 
considerable extent can be tested within, 
the selections. The selections range widely 
over Dewey’s main themes and they cover 
an extended period of Dewey’s productive 
years. Education is joined to such categor- 
ies as Philosophy, Ethics, Aesthetics, Sci- 
ence, Psychology, Society and Pedagogy. 
Writings included extend from 1897 to 
1938. 

Still, the adequacy with which Archam- 
bault carries out his elected task is quite 
another matter. Whether (a) Dewey’s writ- 
ings really bear upon (or bear out) the 
very incisive theorizing of Archambault’s 
Introduction, and (b) the writings selected 
best forward Dewey’s thought upon a given 
theme—“best” being determined, if in no 
other way, at least as distinctively or distin- 
guishably as Dewey’s thought on the mat- 
ter at hand—are matters about which there 
may be some dispute. 

For example: In his Introduction Ar- 
chambault sets forth the notion that Dew- 
ey’s conception of the method of science 
“contains most of the key ideas in Dewey’s 
philosophy.” The conception bears upon 
formulations of human nature, knowledge, 
truth, liberalism, freedom, and the “good.” 
The meaning of such educationally signifi- 
cant concepts as learning, thought, “project 
method,” control, discipline teaching, cur- 
riculum, administration and aims would be 
determined by the method of science—and 
the method of science itself would enter as 
a concept whose meaning is to be so de- 
termined. The method of science is to be 
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READINGS IN EDUCATIONAL AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT 


Clinton I. Chase and H. Glenn Ludlow 
Indiana University 


A collection of nearly fifty articles from educational and psychological jour- 
nals, this book of supplementary readings covers a broad variety of topics in 
the field of measurement, ranging in complexity from introductory studies 
to advanced work of interest to graduate-level courses. Emphasis on test 
theory relates the several divisions of subject matter; each unit and article 
is introduced by the authors. 


About 375 pages Paperbound A January 1966 Publication 


INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 
Second Edition 
Victor H. Noll, Michigan State University 


Like the First Edition, this introductory text offers a foundation in principles 
of measurement and elementary statistical methods, familiarity with published 
standardized tests, basic understanding and skill in constructing tests for local 
use, and instruction in the interpretation and application of the results of 
measurement. New material includes recent developments in educational 
measurement, revised test descriptions and analyses, up-dated chapter bibli- 
ographies, new “Learning Exercises,” and expanded treatment of test inter- 
pretation, An Instructor's Manual is available. 


509 pages 1965 $7.75 


THE STUDENT, THE INTERVIEW, AND THE CURRICULUM 
Dynamics of Counseling in the School 
Benjamin M, Sachs, Sacramento State College 


The art of the counseling interview in elementary and secondary schools is 
effectively described in this new book for introductory and advanced counsel- 
ing courses. The author classifies the counseling interview into three main 
types—diagnostic, teaching, and therapeutic—and presents interviews repre- 
senting each type, with accompanying introductions, interpretations, and con- 
cluding comments. Emphasis is placed on diagnosis, which Dr. Sachs sees as 
the most crucial task of the counselor, and on the individual student and how 


he can be helped, not only through the interview but through curricula 
modified to fit his needs, 
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conceived as the method for determining 
means, ends and values. And the method 
of science is to be treated as a “criterion 
for value.” 

There is no difficulty thus far. However, 
Dewey’s conception of Art—his aesthetics 
—also contains main “keys” to his entire 
philosophy. Art experience, as George R. 
Geiger, another student of Dewey’s thought, 
writes, “is the central theme in all of Dew- 
ey’s thinking. . . . His educational, social, 
scientific and logical contributions, tech- 
nical as they can become, are all geared to 
this end.” The difficulty is that these “keys” 
are not included in the Archambault selec- 
tions on aesthetics. 

In writings not included in the Archam- 
bault book Dewey defines art as an other 
than scientific kind of thought—as “qualita- 
tive thought,” as an other than scientific 
kind of control, as an “incomparable organ 
of instruction,” as “more moral than mo- 
ralities,” and as a criterion of value in con- 
nection with which science is a “hand- 
maiden.” Moreover, the aesthetic judgment 
“js the final judgment upon the quality of 
a civilization.” He cautions, further, against 
invoking psychological explanation and 
categories: This is to “shift universes of dis- 
course” and to run the risk of explaining 
away rather than explaining an extremely 
important subject matter. And if we ask 
which owes the most to the other, science 
or art, Dewey points us in the direction of 
the arts. 

Mr. Archambault’s failure to account for 
this important and promising theme in 
Dewey’s thought leaves us with selections 
on aesthetics which lean more toward psy- 
chological interests and which permit the 
utilization of such concepts as “a psycholog- 
ical factor” when accounting for the proc- 
esses of inquiry. This treatment of the 
aesthetic theme and its bearing upon Mr. 
Archambault’s otherwise excellent Intro- 
duction is most unfortunate. 

It is only recently that aesthetics has 
gained prominence in educational theory— 
we now have courses in aesthetics in va- 
rious departments of philosophy of educa- 
tion. That the theme conditions the outline 


and the selection of essays is at once the 
source of weakness and unique strength in 
Mr. Archambault’s very substantial and sig- 
nificant piece of work. 


Natuaniat L. CHAMPLIN 
Wayne State University 


Schneider, Robert W. Five Novelists of 
the Progressive Era. New York: Co- 
lumbia Univ. Pr., 1965. Pp. vii + 290. 
$7.50. 

Professor Robert Schneider’s study of the 
novelists of the Progressive Era seems as- 
sured a place as an ancillary work for 
scholars examining the cross-currents of 
American intellectual history for the early 
years of the twentieth century. To a de- 
gree, the work supplements the excellent 
studies of the era by Hofstadter, Hartz, 
Noble, and Gabriel. 

The author asserts that his examination 
of the works of Howells, Crane, Dreiser, 
Norris and Churchill is to be accomplished 
from a different angle of vision. He further 
expresses the hope of employing this newer 
viewpoint to demonstrate the commitment 
of the “Progressive mind” to older values. 
Within the study, he does present adequate 
evidence in establishing his thesis. The au- 
thor reiterates sufficiently that the era was 
not the revolutionary one pictured by his- 
torians, but was instead “transitional.” Pro- 
fessor Schneider might well have identified 
specifically the writers whose dicta he 
strongly opposes. In this connection, his 
generalizations weaken what is crucial to 
his examination. 

The author’s warning against any un- 
questioning acceptance of orthodox inter- 
pretations about the time under considera- 
tion repeats a tenet which has ever kept 
serious scholars on the qui vive in adequately 
and accurately defining concepts and other 
abstractions. (Marcus Cunliffe, for example, 
treated of this matter a few years ago in an 
excellent study “American Watersheds.” ) 
Having praised Professor David W. Noble’s 
accomplishments in delineating anew Pro- 
gressives in other areas than the literary, 
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MeGraw-Hill Books for Teachers 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GIFTED 


By GERTRUDE HILDRETH, Professor 
Emeritus, Brooklyn College, The City 
University of New York. Psychology 
and Human Development in Education. 
Off press. 


Reflects the personal contact the au- 
thor has had with gifted children over 
a period of 40 years. Other descrip- 
tions of the gifted from literature on 
the subject are included in a number 
of chapters. Reports the latest research 
findings and indicates new develop- 
ments in this area around the world. 


TEACHING LANGUAGE, COMPOSITION, 
AND LITERATURE 


By MARY E. FOWLER, Central Connecti- 
cut State College. 500 pages, $7.95. 


A comprehensive text for high school 
and junior high school English teach- 
ers. Provides specific suggestions for 
assignments in linguistics and composi- 
si literature, and reading develop- 
ment. 


TEACHING ABOUT COMMUNISM 


By RICHARD I. MILLER, University of 
Kentucky. 352 pages, $6.50. y 


This book is designed to help teachers, 
school officials, and other educators 
who are involved in making decisions 
and organizing programs for teaching 
about Communist totalitarianism—as 
well as to aid citizens who have a spe- 
cial interest in the subject. 


PRINCIPLES OF SECOND; 
EDUCATION, Fifth Edition i 


By RUDYARD K. BENT and HENRY H. 
KRONENBERG, both of University of 
Arkansas. Available in March. 


A comprehensive revision of this well- 
known text, maintaining the excellence 
and popular features of its predeces- 
sors. Contains a new chapter specify- 
ing the methods required to meet the 
noe and objectives spelled out in the 


A HISTORY OF PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION, Second Edition 


By JOHN S. BRUBACHER, University of 
Michigan. McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion. 650 pages, $8.50. 


Here is a history of education definitely 
in line with the distinctly pragmatic 
spirit of modern education, in which 
the curriculum is selected and orga- 
nized to solve current problems. 


THE SUPERIOR STUDENT IN 
AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION: 
An Analysis of Honors Programs 


Edited by JOSEPH W. COHEN, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. The Carnegie Series 
g oe Education. 320 pages, 
7.95. 


The first overall survey of the ideas 
being considered, implemented, and 
accomplished today to find, motivate, 
and make the most of good student 
minds. 


REALMS OF MEANING: 
A Philosophy of the Curriculum 
for General Education 


By PHILIP H. PHENIX, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Curriculum 
yt cn in Education. 391 pages, 
7.50. 


Formulates a philosophy for the cur- 
riculum of general education founded 
on the idea that the goal of education 
is the fulfillment of meaning. The au- 
thor defines and describes the six pos- 
sible kinds of human meaning and 
shows how they may be used in the 
construction of the curriculum. 


ADMINISTERING EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 


By JAMES W. BROWN, San Jose State 

College; and KENNETH D. NORBERG, 

jae State College. 480 pages, 
95. 


The first book to consider educational 
media administration in all its modern 
aspects, and with regard for the com- 
plex problems involved in the rapid 
expansion of instructional technology. 


EXAMINATION COPIES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
MeGraw-Hill Book Company 
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Professor Schneider might well have inter- 
related to a greater degree the novelists’ 
works with those of contemporary social 
scientists. He is more successful in this re- 
spect in his section on the American Win- 
ston Churchill. 

Professor Schneider does succeed in pre- 
senting the conflicts within the minds of 
the novelists by his artful selection of pas- 
sages from the fictional and the non-fic- 
tional writings of these men. Consequently, 
readers will probably sense the tensions 
which the author is at pains to describe. 
His stress upon these points re-echo state- 
ments by Professors Gabriel and Hartz who 
have already written about the contrarieties 
within the movement. 

No one should dispute the selection of 
the five men as “representative” writers of 
the time, although the author appears to 
undermine his own case in his concluding 
chapter where he qualifies a few of the 
generalizations he has made in his introduc- 
tion. The choice of Howells for study ap- 
pears to be particularly apt because of the 
life span of this writer and the important 
change in outlook he experienced. The 
nature of the tension within Howells is 
carefully explained (as it is similarly done 
with each of the others). In Howells’ case, 
the author finds that there is an incom- 
patibility between his ideas of Utopia and 
his belief in the “aristocratic sense of obliga- 
tion.” The conflicting beliefs in Howells 
have, of course, been treated by such scholars 
as Cady and Hough. Schneider’s choice of 
selections is praiseworthy though; in fact, 
his admirable close reading of the texts is 
evident throughout the entire study. 

The sections on Crane, Norris and Dreiser 
are fairly well-conceived and structured. In 
each case, Schneider shows the authors’ be- 
liefs in the duality of human nature and 
the personal tensions evident in their works. 
He succeeds, too, in showing the novelists’ 
acceptance of traditional assumptions—a 
point which is central in his examination. 

Professor Schneider’s chapter on Church- 
ill appears to be the strongest of the five. 
Its success may be accounted for by the 
author’s relating important biographical 


data to the events of the time, since, of 
course, Churchill was directly involved in 
Progressive politics. The author makes 
many distinct contributions in his analyses 
in this section, 

Readers interested in the period and its 
authors will welcome the book as demon- 
strating a generally sound recombination 
of significant material. At the same time, 
a few scholars might feel that more judi- 
cious editing should have been done, Within 
the author’s avowed purposes, much bio- 
graphical material might have been omitted 
or paraphrased without loss to the book’s 
key thesis or its discussions. Similarly, the 
lengths of the author’s plot summaries might 
seem unnecessary to the specialist students 
of the period. The author’s resummarizing 
at the close of each chapter is excellent in 
aim, but the repetition of generalizations 
verbatim might have been carefully avoided. 

Finally, since he regards the era as a 
“great transitional” one, Professor Schnei- 
der might have aided readers in confront- 
ing and clarifying this “problem of period- 
ization” as successfully as he has conveyed 
to readers the internal drama which oc- 
curred in the writers of this period—this 
major episode “in the history of the Amer- 
ican conscience.” 

CortLanp P. AUSER 
Air Force Academy 


Broek, Jan O. M. Geography: Its Scope 
And Spirit. Columbus, Ohio: Merrill, 
1965. Pp. xii + 116. $3.95 (cloth), 
$1.75 (rane): a $ 

Sorauf, Francis J. Political Science: An 
Informal Overview. Columbus, Ohio: 
Merrill, 1965. Pp. xii + 115. $3.95 
(cloth), $1.75 (paper). 


Although members of the teaching pro- 
fession interested in the social studies have 
had in the past an abundant faith in the 
potential of historical knowledge to help 
students understand and deal with con- 
temporary problems, the rise to promi- 
nence of the social sciences has drawn the 
attention of social studies workers increas- 
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ANTI-DEMOCRATIC 


ATTITUDES 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


edited by Hermann H. Remmers 


The core of the Purdue Opinion Panel, 
a program of extensive research into 
the attitudes of American high school 
and college youth in the areas of gov- 
ernment, education and discipline, 
world affairs, and economic enterprise. 
The High School Journal says “the ma- 
terial included is of much value both 
to the student of educational sociology 
and to the curriculum planner.” 


344 pages 7.50 


THE RISE 
OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


by Joe Park 


An annotated bibliography of impor- 
tant materials that have directly influ- 
enced the development of American 
education. It lists, with annotations, 
recent books, a number of early Amer- 
ican reprints, government documents 
and pamphlets, and more than eighty 
unpublished doctoral dissertations. 
Emphasis is placed on recent move- 
ments and issues. An invaluable tool 
for educators, students, and librarians. 

300 pages cloth, 6.00 
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ingly to theoretical knowledge and the 
methods of its acquisition. Enamored of the 
prospect of explanation and prediction in 
social affairs, which presumably the social 
scientist holds forth, the social studies pro- 
fession has focused its activities not only 
on acquiring the product of the researcher 
but on obtaining his magic formula. In the 
educational quest for rational control, the 
expert from academia has been asked to 
assist in the identification of generalizations, 
which are thought to reflect the structure 
of the social studies disciplines, as well as, 
to disclose the methodological source of 
the success of his discipline in its pursuit 
of knowledge. The Charles E. Merrill So- 
cial Science Seminar Series edited by Ray- 
mond H. Muessig and Vincent R. Rogers, 
of which the two works under discussion 
form a part, is seemingly an attempt to an- 
swer the prayers of a host of social studies 
educators. 

The assignment given each of the senior 
authors of the series by the editors, as well 
as Muessig and Rogers’ concluding chap- 
ters concerning methods of instruction in 
the social studies appear to testify to the 
quest for rational control in social studies 
circles. However, Broek and Sorauf’s dis- 
cussions of their disciplines could hardly be 
said to foster the myth of magic formulas 
by which social scientists gather informa- 
tion or to promulgate the illusion of a 
“knowledge explosion” in their fields. Each 
author carefully indicates the controversial 
nature of methodological approaches in his 
field. Whereas Sorauf explains the philo- 
sophical character of many methodological 
issues in political science which give rise 
to heated controversy, Broek, after a dis- 
cussion of diverse geographical approaches, 
cautions social studies educators against 
introducing into the school “new theoreti- 
cal approaches” deeming them “hazardous” 
when they are as yet “in professional cir- 
cles . . . considered experimental and con- 
troversial” (p. 63). Interestingly enough, 
the editors hint at the reluctance of social 
scientists to join in the campaign of social 
studies workers for rational control through 
theoretical knowledge and the methods of 


its acquisition when they disclose “the con- 
tributing social scientists (to the series) 
repeatedly made the point that they could 
discuss their disciplines only as they saw 
them and not in the light of what should 
be done with them in the schools” (p. v). 
Clearly, Broek and Sorauf are dissenting 
voices in the army of experts being asked 
to aid in the implementation of what ap- 
pears to be the currently favored rationale 
for social studies curriculum and instruc- 
tion. 

To comment specifically on each of these 
works: Of Broek’s Geography: Its Scope 
And Spirit, one can only say its author is a 
master of his field, a writer thoughtful of 
his reader, and a scholar unafraid of bias, 
unafraid of announcing and expressing his 
own personal perspective of his discipline. 
Though this series is intended for teachers 
and though geography is typically, though 
not universally, a subject taught at the 
junior high school level, Broek has written 
one of the finest introductions to the field 
a student could read and one I have a 
hunch he would enjoy. I know of no better 
book from which students could learn the 
history and development of geography, the 
geographical perspective—the spirit and 
“genius of place,” the significance of maps 
as tools, methodological approaches to geo- 
graphical problems, and topics of current 
interest to geographers. Unquestionably, 
senior high school teachers seeking geo- 
grahic materials for their classes should 
consider this volume carefully. 

More abstract in its level of presentation, 
Sorauf’s Political Science: An Informal 
Overview, a work which focuses primarily 
on methodology, would doubtless be a 
source of enlightenment for many teach- 
ers. Raising many issues which border on 
the philosophical, e.g., the role of empiri- 
cism in science, theory construction in 
political science, the justification of values, 
etc., Sorauf seems to have hit not only the 
target—a meaningful perspective of his 
field—but made a bull’s-eye in suggesting 
issues of which public school teachers might 
profitably be apprised. 

I am less impressed with the contribution 
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to these books of Muessig and Rogers. The 
generalizations they illustrate with teaching 
techniques, after a re-wording in a less 
artificial manner, may well be of assistance 
to elementary school teachers. If every 
student had accomplished an awareness of 
every generalization so far identified in the 
“grand quest,” one cannot help but wonder 
of what use they would be in solving what 
problem. Perhaps, what is needed in social 
studies education is a reconsideration of the 
aims of the field rather than constant re- 
appraisal of the methods by which a seem- 
ingly confused set of aims may be reached. 


STEPHENIE G. EDGERTON 
University of Wisconsin 


Tompkins, Silvan S., and Izard, Carroll 
E. (Eds.) Affect, Cognition, and Per- 
sonality. New York: Springer, 1965. 
Pp. xii -+ 464. $10.00. 


The editors have put together the work 
of twenty psychologists (and one nurse) 
reporting on nearly one hundred experi- 
ments. The unifying threads in this exu- 
berant burst of imagination and work are 
common interest in the affective life of man 
and in the seminal theories of the senior 
editor, Silvan Tompkins. The result is an 
intellectual smörgåsbord, with as much 
stimulating fare as anything published in 
psychology since Explorations in Personal- 
ity, Like that report, it is uneven in quality, 
marred at times by immersion in the small 
bore details of minor experiments, but a 
book significant both for what it attempts 
to do and for its achievement. 

In his introduction, Tompkins describes 
psychology as a patient slowly regaining 
consciousness, after having wandered for 
half a century in the dreamless sleep of 
behaviorism. Now, in its journals, and in 
books such as this, it shows signs of recov- 
ering its cognition, its dreams, its day- 
dreams, and its affects, feelings, and moods, 
Alternatively, one might argue that con- 
temporary psychology is just coming out 
of a prolonged depression, in which a 
sion for parsimony dictated tight little ex- 
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periments to study empty organisms in the 
featureless world of simple mazes and 
closed boxes. The authors of these studies 
see man as an emotionally affluent species, 
believe the human organism is full of life, 
and show that psychology is at its best in 
the real world of living people. If we want 
to study “Facial expressions as indicators of 
distress,” for instance, the way to do it is 
not by inducing minor distress in the labo- 
ratory, but by watching women give birth. 
And this is just what Leventhal and Sharp 
have done. If we are concerned with the 
impact of negative affect on cognition and 
personality, we can set up a laboratory ex- 
periment in which we insult our “subjects,” 
but how much better to see how people 
thought and felt after the death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, as two independent studies 
reported here did. And if we want to study 
significant change in personality, we must 
have the imagination and courage to set up 
significant experiments, such as the study 
reported by Izard in “Personality growth 
through group experience.” 

The reasons for the new liveliness in 
psychology are not hard to find: the growth 
of a respectable field of psychophysiology 
with real findings to replace the empty 
organism, the necessity for taking emotion 
into account if we are to understand learn- 
ing as it occurs in everyday life, clinical 
practice, and the phenomenologically ori- 
ented psychology of Arnold, Hillman, and 
other students of the human condition. 
Most important for educational practice is 
the growing awareness that man searches 
not for homeostasis and quiescence, but for 
optimal levels of stimulation and activity. 

The psychology that informs and en- 
ergizes this book is more like the fifty- 
year-old psychology of James and of 
Dewey than the simpler formulations of 
Watson, Hull, and Spence. It differs from 
James and Dewey, however, in being more 
competent with the tools of research, and 
in having improved economic and social 
resources, Several of the studies show the 
value of long term programmatic research, 
expensive to finance and maintain, but 
enormously more productive than the small, 
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scattered studies that still dominate much 
of the technical literature of the field. 

As the psychology of emotion comes out 
of the laboratory, there are two main di- 
rections in which it can turn. In the di- 
rection of medicine it can find both the 
satisfactions of new experimentation with 
physiological and chemical influences on 
emotion and the mixed blessings of the 
healer role in society, In the direction of 
education it finds itself in studies of emo- 
tional development, represented in this 
book by Lenrow’s “Studies of sympathy.” 
The practical educator, wary of the senti- 
mentalism that a concern with emotion 
might imply may be reassured by the 
methodological sophistication and concern 
with objectivity in these studies. It is not 
impossible to be strictly objective about 
subjectivity. The studies reported here 
could lead in time to valuable studies of 
how teachers enter into the lives of stu- 
dents, activating minds or smothering them 
in boredom, meeting hopes or failing to 
meet them, and calling forth potentials or 
closing them off. 

The final chapter is a wise, dispassionate 
discussion by Gardner Murphy of the 
book’s contents and its value. Placing the 
work in perspective, it caps the preceding 
stimulation and variety like a smooth old 
brandy after a rich meal. Tompkins has 
emerged in the last few years as one of the 
major psychological theorists. This work 
shows that his theories meet the tests of 
empirical relevance and results. 


Dav F. Ricks 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Brown, Claude. Manchild in the Promised 
Land. New York: Macmillan, 1965. 
Pp. 415. $5.95. 

This autobiography of a New Yorker's 
childhood and youth, passed under the un- 
perceived shadows of Teachers College, its 
Metropolitan School Study Council, its 
Citizenship Education Project, and equally 
adjacent City College, is massive documen- 
tation of Harlem sinfulness, delinquency, 


drug addiction, heterosexual excess and 
homosexual deviancy, family breakup, po- 
lice graft and brutality, gang atrocities, 
errant fathers, sluttish mothers, casual and 
frequent murders, duplicitous religion, bit- 
ter cold, oppressive heat, unremitting 
hunger, purposeless work, purposeful theft, 
cockroaches and rats in the kitchen, politi- 
cal indifference, numbers running, drug 
pushing, group dynamics in mass rape, and 
other special attractions too numerous to 
mention, including the optimism that you 
can make it out of Harlem, that Mister 
Charlie and Goldberg are changing, and 
that Harlem is also changing for the better, 
in these reminiscences of a reformed hood 
and bopper. 

Negro evil’s special fascination for white 
reviewers often culminates in masculinity- 
matching, and this reviewer, who lived on 
the same Harlem blocks a third of a cen- 
tury before Claude Brown got there, is 
enough into the sere, the yellow leaf to 
dodder about his green and salad days when 
the Irish and German hoodlums of Eighth 
Avenue and rgoth to 148th Streets smashed 
windows of passing Elevated cars with 
potatoes stolen from adjacent vegetable 
wagons, smoked before they were ten, at- 
tacked teachers at the 148 Street school, 
and were as ferociously anti-Semitic as the 
present Harlemites are ferociously anti- 
white. The rats crawled in the walls then 
too. 

Enough reviewer-intrusions. 

Unlike most books by Negroes, this one 
not only ends affirmatively, but does so 
convincingly. The author itemizes Harlem 
horrors, but also shows how Harlem is 
beginning to get a grip on itself, reorganize 
itself, and leave the nightmare behind less 
by fleeing to the white world than by 
pioneering in its own world. Harlem, ac- 
cording to Mr. Brown, is doing a launder- 
ing job on its morale, and his evidence 
ranges from Harlem slang and speech pat- 
terns, to Black Muslimism, to Négritude, 
to an increase in store owning by petty 
bourgeois Negroes, especially Negro 
women. 

Mr. Brown speaks of Ernst Papanek of 
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Wiltwyck as one speaks of Thomas Arnold 
of Rugby, a magnificent human being hav- 
ing sympathy, insight, and emotive strength, 
and this may be true, but the author also 
describes a concerned mother, a hard work- 
ing father, and a family structure—unusual 
for Harlem—that was stable, even if un- 
settling. Did the father image that Mr. 
Brown resented so bitterly contribute to his 
ultimate purposefulness? Would Papanek’s 
influence have been so effective without 
the hard-working, embittered, knife-carry- 
ing and knife-slashed father that Brown 
finally comes grudgingly to understand, 
who was around before and after Papanek? 
We may say id isn’t so, but id is, and, even 
further, that an organized personality will 
ultimately emerge from chaos, although the 
social desirability of this organization will 
vary. Brown describes a personality organ- 
ization that shifted in mid-adolescence, and 
he is not too clear, aside from Papanek, 
about the sources of change, and never 
credits a set of parents who maintained a 
family life and home throughout, but he 
adds that the change was not only in him— 
his reprobate friends, when they survived, 
were also changing. From his report, Har- 
lem is on the move and in an upward di- 
rection. 

Much of this biography is incredible, 
partially because the recall js virtually total, 
but also because so many incidents crowded 
in on one person. One wonders if this is a 
corporate reminiscence, or an individual’s, 
Vile though these incidents are, they some- 
how summate to optimism. The degrada- 
tion that the author itemizes is at the end 
the fabric of a shredded society being re- 
woven into a sturdier material guaranteed 
to wear handsomely, Harlem, he tells us, is 
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moving toward a happy ending. If you 
don’t believe in happy endings, settle for 
an auspicious beginning; for he says that 
Harlem is looking to itself and its own 
bootstraps, its own shoulder to its own 
wheel, and its own nose to its own grind- 
stone. This is how communities are born. 
Heaven knows its schools got next to no 
help from Teachers College, City College, 
or Hunter College. Teachers College has 
been far more involved in Kenya, Kansas, 
and Afghanistan than with what lies at 
the foot of Morningside Park. City College 
and Hunter College furnished teachers, 
administration, and bureaucracy which for 
years put in a nine-to-three day, opening 
and locking the school yard promptly, and 
then going home. We all know there’s 
been a change recently, and why. 

Mr. Brown’s writing is often superb and 
always a model of economy, with prede- 
cessors not only in Negro genre writing, 
but in James Farrell’s Studs Lonigan, Mich- 
ael Gold’s Jews Without Money, and 
Henry Roth’s Call It Sleep, proving that 
little white boys can also be bad if they try. 
His style is firm and simple. The repetition 
of epithets leads to a Je men foutisme in 
which every vulgar ascription of incest, or 
“cat,” or anatomy, or the fecal, limits ex- 
pression, but the author’s people speak that 
way. Strong language reflects strong feel- 
ings, but feelings are strong when they have 
no place to go. The book, as it goes on, gets 
quieter. Mr. Brown’s explanation is that 
Harlem finally is finding a place to go, 
back to itself, because it’s getting to be a 
pleasant place to live. 

ABRAHAM BERNSTEIN 
Brooklyn College of the City University, 
; New York 


Book Notes 


G. H. Bantock, who is Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Leicester in 
England, has collected a number of his stim- 
ulating essays in Education and Values 
(Faber and Faber, 1965). They range from 
a critical analysis of English education to 
considerations ‘of freedom, social justice, 
and Rousseau’s Emile; and the reader who 
comes to them will find himself engaged in 
as cultivated and provocative discourse as 
can be found in education. Of particular 
interest to this reviewer is the essay called 
“Education and the Literary Intelligence,” 
in which Professor Bantock expresses his 
mistrust of the kind of contemporary 
“rationalist” who doubts everything but 
what “is involved in his analysis” and who 
prides himself arrogantly on keeping his 
emotions entirely divorced from his reason. 
Bantock would like to see the use of reason 
refined—preferably by exercise of what he 
calls the “literary intelligence,” which is 
intelligence trained to appreciate the re- 
sources of language used by literary works 
and to accomplish the “ordering of emo- 
tions” which occurs when the sensibilities 
are enlarged through engagement in liter- 
ature. 

This approach seems to be particularly 
relevant when, as in this issue of the 
Record, we consider the sociological and 
psychological efforts being made to under- 
stand the deprived children in our schools. 
It goes without saying that sociological and 
psychological inquiries are essential if we 
are to know enough to make learning pos- 
sible. But it must also be pointed out that 
the knowledge made possible by the be- 
havioral sciences—like the syntheses made 
possible by reason—does not fully encom- 
pass or account for the reality of those we 
teach. Because teachers are human beings 
as well as technicians, because they are in- 
volved in encounters with other human be- 
ings in the schools (deprived or not), what 


Bantock calls the literary intelligence may 
well be required if effective work is to be 
done in this precarious human domain. 

Ralph Ellison, novelist and essayist, has 
a good deal to say in this regard in his col- 
lection of essays called Shadow and Act 
(Random House, 1964). An interview is in- 
cluded, during which the writer talks of 
his Oklahoma City childhood and the things 
in the Negro environment he found “warm 
and meaningful” and has ever since desired 
to affirm. Describing his life as musician 
and novelist, he tells of how he had always 
wanted to write about American Negro ex- 
perience—and of the importance of the 
“perspective from which it was viewed.” 
Once he considered this consciously, he 
says, he realized that it is a “relatively un- 
explored area of American experience 
simply because our knowledge of it has 
been distorted through the overemphasis of 
the sociological approach.” 

No more than Bantock would Ellison 
substitute intuitionism or irrationalism for 
the exercise of reason; but he is intent 
(and with good reason) on spelling out the 
dangers of “a statistical interpretation” 
which some Negroes even impose upon 
themselves. Confining oneself to this in- 
terpretation excludes, Ellison says, affirma- 
tion of “those qualities which are of value 
beyond any question of segregation, eco- 
nomics, or previous condition of servitude.” 
It was this affirmation which made Invisible 
Man such a great work of art and which 
enables it to continue engaging so many 
questing readers in its wide and ambiguous 
world. And it is an affirmation akin to this 
which may help the slum school teacher 
avoid making the dreadful mistake of 
stereotyping, of subsuming his students un- 
der categories, of rendering them “invisible” 
while trying to compensate for what, as 
human beings, they were denied. 

In this manner the literary intelligence 
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can serve—and, it would appear, should 
serve young teachers asked to do as difficult 
a task as teachers have ever performed. Pro- 
fessor Bernstein, also in this issue of the 
Record, reviews Manchild in the Promised 
Land as still another opportunity to put the 
literary intelligence to work. And there is, 
as well, a new work by James Baldwin, a 
collection of short stories entitled Going 
to Meet the Man (The Dial Press, 1965). 

Those who have been moved by Ellison’s 
consistent concern with individuality and 
subjectivity have tended to place Baldwin, 
especially in recent years, at the opposite 
pole. This is because the Baldwin of The 
Fire Next Time and, especially, Blues for 
Mister Charlie, appeared to have chosen the 
role of propagandist (albeit propagandist 
for freedom and civil rights). It seemed as 
if the artist were being tempted by the 
rationalist; and the clamoring, activist Bald- 

-win made a number of his admirers (guilty, 
pethaps, quivering under his attacks) give 
up hope for him as creative spirit. 

Going to Meet the Man may move some 
of them to revise their estimates, There are 
stories here which offer sure evidence that 
the sweet singer of Songs is still alive in the 
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orator; and these stories are warmly rec- 
ommended for the teacher—and not only 
in the Harlem schools. One tale, particu- 
larly, a new one called “Sonny’s Blues,” 
should be read. It tells of a young school 
teacher who tries desperately to under- 
stand the predicament of his brother, a 
jazz pianist and heroin addict, who had 
once said “I ain’t learning nothing in school 

- even when I go.” Grown, suffering; 
seeking through the world, he tries to ex- 
plain that he needs heroin in order “to stand 
it, to make it at all.” But, dt the end, there 
are the blues he plays which are “no longer 
a lament.” There is a kind of triumph in 
this story; and there is an opportunity for 
self-identification in reading it which ful- 
fills the requirement Bantock has in mind. 
He, like so many modern commentators, 
stresses the pervasiveness of the search “for 
an answer to the question ‘Who am IP.” 


And he goes on: “Surely it is just such a P 


question that, in relation to the children 
he is educating, faces the educationist.” 

These books—and several others of our 
time—may serve to help teachers answer 
pervasive questions in some manner. In any 
case, they can sustain—MG 
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HENRY WINTHROP 
University of South Florida 


What can we expect 
from the unprogramed teacher? 


THE LITERATURE THESE DAYS On com- 
puters in general and programed learn- 
ing in particular conveys an undisguised 
enthusiasm over the possibility that the 
machine will make man obsolete. The 
zest is sometimes hard to understand. Dev- 
ottes of cybernetics and automated 
teaching occasionally create the impres- 
sion that they see no limitations in the 
scientific revolution opened up by the 
Age of Computers. They seem to con- 
sider that there is no skill, no aptitude, 
no trait, no quality, and no function of 
man which cannot be taken over by the 
machine and which, in some instances, 
can be exercised better than by man 
himself. 

A paper by Vandenberg (34), for ex- 
ample, suggests that computer enthusi- 
asts not only look forward to psychiatric 
diagnosis by machine, but that some of 
them may even feel that a machine can 


be programed to furnish the empathy 
which a good clinical counselor can 
provide. Some of them seem to hope for 
a machine which will provide a reason- 
able facsimile of the emotionally sup- 
portive functions of the psychologist or 
psychiatrist. Presumably, we may even 
be able to program a machine which will 
cluck sympathetically, wipe away the 
patient’s tears, and give her a comforting 
pat on the shoulder. The literature on 
computers is full of such conccits and 
conceptual extravaganzas. 

To be fair to the partisans of the com- 


Professor Winthrop, Chairman of a Depart- 
ment of Interdisciplinary Social Science, does 
far more than sound a knowledgeable warning 
against the cybercultural enthusiasts. Identify- 
ing what teachers can do that machines cannot, 
he constructs a sophisticated theory of teaching 
in its multiple phase; and his essay culminates 
in a humanist affirmation, a celebration of the 
potentialities of man. 


puter revolution, it must be admitted 
that the original claims for the possibili- 
ties of simulating human behavior were, 
indeed, modest. Berkeley (4), who was 
one of the pioneers of the simulation of 
human behavior, envisaged address 
books, libraries, translators, typists, ste- 
nographers, and various forms of recog- 
nizers and controllers, all of which were 
to be automated. He looked forward 
to mechanical prognosticators of the 
weather, psychometric machines capable 
of psychological and educational diag- 
nosis, devices capable of providing train- 
ing, including our modern teaching ma- 
chines, and data-processing equipment 
for business and management decisions. 
Finally, he anticipated portable, auxiliary 
brain-machines—essentially huge me- 
chanical memoranda devices—for ena- 
bling men to store information and to 
retrieve it easily, thus avoiding the 
cluttering of human brains which, pre- 
sumably, could serve nobler purposes 
and more significant functions. 


The Pees Speak 


With the advances in cybernetics, the 
possibilities of simulating human be- 
havior, chiefly of the motor-adaptive 
and sensory-discriminative types, are 
considered enormous. These possibilities 
have been described in a flood of semi- 
popular works (3, 77, 15, 26). Several 
learned compendia dealing with the range 
of accomplishments of computer appli- 
cations in the behavioral sciences, like 
that of Borko (6), have also appeared. 
Enthusiasm for cybernetics and the sim- 
ulation of human behavior has carried 
over into the concerns of psychologists 
and educators, Smith and Moore (30) 
for instance, and Galanter (73). Finally, 
advances into the territory of strictly 
psychological functions, wholly subjec- 
tive and central in nature, have been as- 
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sembled in the journal, Behavioral Sci- ` 
ence. Other advances along these lines 
have given rise to the new science of 
bionics, and the Bionics Symposium (5) 
bids fair to become an annual affair at 
which cyberneticians, general systems 
theorists, and other interdisciplinary 
workers convene to advance the state of 
the art. 

The literature critical of the excesses 
and extravagent claims of the more en- 
thusiastic partisans of these developments 
is oddly scanty. In his last book, the dis- 
tinguished thinker, von Neumann (35), 
warned that the brain uses a statistical 
language unlike that employed in the 
operation of man-made computers, but 
the warning was unheeded. Other severe 
critics of exaggerated expectations con- 
cerning computers in general and think- 
ing and teaching machines in particular, 
like Taube (33), have generally received 
critical and unsympathetic reviews, many 
of them executed by obvious enthusiasts 
and supporters of cybernetics. Wiener 
(36) himself, who may be called the 
father of cybernetics, has warned against 
the possible abuse of both the philosophy 
and accomplishments of the computer 
revolution. 

The important point here is not that 
the enthusiasts are in error, philosophi- 
cally speaking. The liabilities lie entirely 
in another direction, the tendency to 
overlook what men can do which the 
machine cannot. Educationally, the sins 
of omission consist of not taking stock 
of the values inherent in a good teacher 
who is also a man, in not taking stock of 
what a great teacher can accomplish 
which a machine cannot, and in over- 
looking the indispensable contributions 
to the total context of learning, educa- 
tion and culture which only the human 
spirit can provide. It is of these dis- 
tinctively buman potentialities that we 
need to be reminded. 


The Teacher As Mentor 


All education which has left an impact 
upon those exposed to it bears witness 
to the fact that an inspiring teacher who 
can convey his enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject leaves an indelible impression upon 
the memories of a large number of his 
students. The history of Western culture 
confirms this, from the personal mag- 
netism of Socrates to the platform charm 
exercised by William James. Though 
we pay tribute to the stimulus value of 
a programed question, how does it 
compare with the stimulus value of the 
unprogramed teacher? I am willing to 
concede to the supporters of automated 
instruction that perhaps a good teacher 
should be defined as a well programed 
human being. But he also has the addi- 
tional virtue of being multiply branched: 
that is, he can go off in any direction 
which he can demonstrate is related to 
the main topic in hand and can create a 
recrudescence of attention and interest 
which no machine and no programed 
text can supply. Furthermore, the stim- 
ulus value of an inspiring teacher has the 
following to commend it. If we look at 
several good programs of automated in- 
struction, defined as those which possess 
built-in safeguards against muddy, in- 
complete, illogical teaching, we will 
notice that they possess one of two in- 
tellectual virtues. Some programs are 
built like a funnel standing on its spout; 
others like a funnel standing on its 
mouth. If the former is the case, the 
program proceeds from factual minutiae 
to generalizations. If the latter is the case, 
the program begins with some well es- 
tablished and well understood generali- 
zation and then proceeds to interpret 
that generalization by applying it to a 
variety of relevant contexts. In either 
Case the logical rectilinearity of the pro- 
gtam prevents its branching out into 


domains of meaning apparently remote 
from the main area of concern. 

If a good teacher is merely a good 
program which happens to be animated 
and talkative—a point of view which 
sometimes appears to inspire the wor- 
shippers of the mechanical calf—he at 
least can branch off into matters quite 
remote from the groove in which pro- 
gramed questions or frames constrain the 
student. Such branching off has perhaps 
been necessitated by a student’s ques- 
tion, by his bewilderment, or by the 
challenge he throws down concerning 
the value of the topic being discussed. 
Sometimes this branching off is the prod- 
uct of a lively imagination in cither the 
student or the teacher. Sometimes it re- 
sults from an inspiring and irresistible 
teacher who meets a perceptive but im- 
movable student. Regardless of the gene- 
sis of the tangent, however, if it creates 
relevancy in a Gestalt sense for the main 
line of inquiry; that is to say, if it makes 
the latter seem to matter in a larger con- 
text of intellectual interest which exists 
for both student and teacher, then it 
is doing something which no strait- 
jacketed, teaching-machine sequence can 
accomplish. 

We have not as yet built this quality 
of imagination into our automated pro- 
grams, but its usefulness in the instruc- 
tional process is hardly to be questioned. 
Imagination may be an attribute which 
an unimaginative programer would de- 
fine in terms of electronics as analogous 
to a mixed-up circuit, a blown fuse or a 
non-conforming relay. The analogy may 
be just but I do not think this or any 
similar analogy would warrant devaluing 
the attribute itself. In any case the 
branching provided by a stimulating 
teacher can unquestionably pour emo- 
tional, social and aesthetic meaning into 
our lives—in addition, of course, to the 
cognitive experience he can and does 
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provide—and this is something which I 
believe no amount of self-instruction by 
machine can furnish. To use the jargon 
of programing itself, every good teacher 
creates his own multiple tracks and these 
need not always be subdivisions of the 
sequence with which he began. 


Mediating Transfer 

A top-notch teacher’s capacity to shift 
attention to the relation of the topic at 
hand to a quite different one is clearly 
relevant to the problem of how one con- 
cept influences the learning of another 
or, to put the matter in more familiar 
terms, to the problem of transfer of train- 
ing. Kendler (20) has shown that trans- 
fer of training seems to be more a matter 
of individual differences rather than of 
programed instruction. He believes such 
transfer to be a matter of centrally med- 
iating factors in behavior. He reports the 
following: 


Experimental results seem to indicate that 
problem solving is intimately related to 
the ability of organisms to generate ap- 
propriate response produced cues, These 
cues mediate the transfer from one situa- 
tion to another with the amount and kind 
of transfer, depending on the implicit re- 
sponses of the subject. 


The gifted teacher, I submit, possesses 
the ability to generate such appropriate 
response produced cues. If to this ability 
we add a rich mine of information whose 
content has been well monitored and knit 
together (the implicit responses to which 
Kendler refers), we get a teacher who 
can set the mind to racing by the prodi- 
gal way in which he can establish con- 
texts of relevancy and relatedness for a 
plethora of concepts. In this respect he 
cannot be simulated by a teaching ma- 
chine at all. 

Kendler also points out an aspect of 
a mass, standardized, educational pro- 
gram, to which, it is reasonable to assume, 
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teaching machines may someday lead. 
This is the threatened decline of the gift 
of imagination, a quality which I hold to 
be an extremely important ingredient in 
inspired teaching. One piece of evidence 
as to how imagination has been flattened 
by human exposure to another type of 
mass education, is revealed by Kendler. 
He notes that, as a result of the probable 
influence of our mass media programs, 
the American college student’s capacity 
to employ free association, using the 
Kent-Rosanoff Free Association Test, has 
declined considerably from 1929 to 1952. 
A result of this sort is, perhaps, an in- 
direct measure of declining imagination 
in our national loadings in Thurstone’s 
V (verbal) and W (word-fluency) fac- 
tors. By contrast, the response variability 
of French and German subjects in word 
association is much greater than ours and 
perhaps it may be reasonably argued that 
this is because the content of education 
in these countries is less regimented than 
in our own. 

One additional cause for educational 
lament in the present instance, indicating 
the enfeeblement of imagination as well 
as the effects produced by the limitations 
inherent in mass media vocabularies, is 
Kendler’s report that our national lan- 
guage habits are becoming less abstract 
and-more concrete. The probability is 
slight that this will occur in the classroom 
when instruction is received from a 
group of good teachers all of whom are 
very different from one another. By 
contrast this is likely to be one of the 
unwanted and unanticipated effects of 
automated instruction. Kendler’s remarks 
appear to emphasize one basic danger, 
namely, that the selection of a particular 
teaching machine or a programmed text- 
book may place severe limitations on the 
type of variables and aptitude develop- 
ment which the student can make the 
focus of his attention. By contrast, the 


wraps are off in the form of a competent 
and inspiring flesh-and-blood teacher. 


The Interdisciplinary Scholar 


Consider the interdisciplinary value of 
a stimulating and erudite teacher who 
can relate a topic of moment in a given 
speciality to the concerns of other spe- 
cialties. He possesses the happy faculty 
of being able to do more than compart- 
mentalize and subdivide the topic of in- 
struction. He refuses to define education 
as just a bowl of tasteless cherries. He 
is more likely to operate on the assump- 
tion that one good cherry deserves an- 
other. This is a metaphorical way of say- 
ing that he builds bridges between the 
material he is trying to teach the student 
and the material the student has already 
learned elsewhere. This results not so 
much in the shaping of terminal behavior, 
to borrow again from the vocabulary of 
the party not yet in power, but rather in 
the shaping of intellectual horizons, in 
enlarging imagination, in enhancing con- 
sciousness and in fanning the flame of 
the human spirit. 

A good teacher, relating realms of dis- 
course to one another, is an audio-visual 
device which is hard to beat. He pro- 
motes meditation and contemplation, still, 
let us hope, among the objectives of a lib- 
eral education. Such a teacher does this 
by providing an example of a great con- 
versation, as it were, both with himself 
and with his students. He opens up intel- 
lectual vistas which, I believe, are not 
likely to be a product of auto-instruction. 
It may be the case, of course, that good 
teaching in the form of interdisciplinary 
activity is rarely reinforced administra- 
tively by what psychologists call an ex- 
trinsic reward, namely, a salary increase. 
Nevertheless such teaching is certainly 
one of the major goals of education. A 
teacher of this sort usually makes a 
lasting impression on many students and 


becomes a model for future educational 
conduct and ideals. In contrast and to 
the best of my knowledge, no teaching 
machine has, as yet, become a father fig- 
ure to any student or been taken as a 
model for imitation. I have still to see 
intellectual maturity defined in terms of 
a biped which talks like a series of mov- 
ing frames. Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof! 


The Need for Hermeneusis 

Distinguished teachers who are also in- 
terdisciplinary, are likely to be especially 
gifted in the exercise of what has been 
called in the language of philosophy, the 
hermeneutical function. This is the func- 
tion of interpretation as applied to any 
of the problems, processes and phenom- 
ena with which true learning and educa- 
tion must be vitally concerned when they 
seek not only to be a criticism of life 
but a fulcrum for changing it. For in- 
stance, a good many of the social prob- 
lems of concern to interdisciplinary 
scholars do not lend themselves readily to 
the neat experimental designs of the so- 
cial scientist. Instead they frequently 
have to be approached by methods of 
meaningful correlation as described by 
Winthrop (37). Among such methods 
but without limitation, we find the ap- 
proaches emphasized by Sorokin (32) 
and which he subsumes under the rubric 
of “meaningful-causal analysis,” the 
methods of philosophical anthropology 
such as are exercised by Northrop (24), 
the methods of phenomenological analy- 
sis described by Strasser (32) and the 
broad, synthetic approaches discussed by 
Reiser (28) and exemplified by Chardin 
(9). There are few activities exercised 
by an inspiring teacher who is also a good 
generalist which are more important or 
more creative than the hermeneutical 
function. 

In the interpretation of human history, 
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the human condition, the meaning of 
science for problems of human value and 
in our quest for the good life, hermeneu- 
sis is likely to be central. In holistic philo- 
sophical interpretation, in the evaluation 
of cultural trends and in the assessment 
of the delicate balance among cultural 
forces—an assessment which requires 
what C. W., Mills (22) has called the so- 
ciological imagination—hermeneusis is 
indispensable. In the effort to understand 
human conflict, seen from the subjective 
side and seen in terms of the more rea- 
sonable theses of philosophical existential- 
ism, the hermeneutical function is abso- 
lutely essential. In the effort made by a 
forceful teacher to exhibit the tragic 
sense of life through analysis in depth 
and in his attempt to deal with the rela- 
tionship of the general and the abstract 
to the individual and the concrete in so- 
cial contexts—so characteristically a con- 
cern of philosophical existentialism— 
hermeneusis is the sine qua non for the 
tasks involved. Whenever the teaching 
function is dedicated to showing how 
our Western, humanistic ideals can be 
applied to our modern contexts of com- 
munity living, hermeneusis tends to be 
the central creative activity of the class- 
room teacher, Wherever the presupposi- 
tions, the methods, or evaluations of the 
relevancy of the findings of modern sci- 
ence for social life, are to be examined, 
the hermeneutic function has to come 
into play, a thesis which has been amply 
demonstrated by Polanyi (27). In all of 
these areas, then, the great teacher who 
Possesses insight must sharpen the her- 
meneutic function, so that the perspec- 
tives he presents are meaningful and 
relevant to the student and can be used 
as a basis for action—a basis which is 
not so strictly scientific as we might 
desire but which represents a reasonable 
estimate and assessment of a highly com- 
plex situation. 
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This activity, which I have spoken of 
as the hermeneutical function, is outside 
the pale for those who would limit the 
educational process to automated instruc- 
tion. Yet where is the educator who 
would openly plump for the excision of 
that function from the educational proc- 
ess? Here again the unprogramed teacher, 
possessing depth of insight and a gift for 
organizing human experience, can pro- 
vide his charges with precisely that vi- 
sion which makes education exciting and 
learning infectious. The teacher who can 
exercise this function is worth a thou- 
sand automated instructional programs. 
These latter can at best only provide the 
grist for the educational mill. It is the 
accomplished and charismatic teacher, 
however, who must grind the grain. 


The Teacher As Man 


We must also not overlook, I think, 
the value which the living teacher pos- 
sesses by virtue of the fact that he can 
point out the relevancy of his subject to 
the personal and social concerns of the 
student. Again in the spirit of noblesse 
oblige and also, I might add, sang-froid, 
I will concede the opposition that, if the 
living teacher can be said to have this 
advantage, it is only because he has a 
larger storage capacity and a better mon- 
itoring system. But the live teacher has 
one other virtue which even a super- 
duper teaching machine will probably 
never possess. A 

Since an ideal, automated teaching de- 
vice (admittedly not yet produced) 
would have to be asked a clear question 
or, at least, be given a clear answer be- 
fore it could proceed, a confused ques- 
tion or an unclear response would most 
likely gum up its works. This is precisely 
where the programing of the biped is of 
a superior type. He is programed to fur- 
nish answers to unclear questions and 
vague or muddled answers by knowing 


how to recast these. These he can recast 
precisely because he is sensitive to the in- 
tent of the speaker or the questioner and 
precisely because he can be sympathetic 
to the concerns, anxieties, groping and 
Weltschmerz of the student whose reach 
unfortunately exceeds his grasp. Perhaps 
the first-rate teacher creates an existential 
sense of understanding for the student 
listener by the tone of his voice, by the 
expression on his face or by the touch 
of his hand upon the student's shoulder. 
It matters not. But create it he does. No 
teaching machine to date has been en- 
dowed with the tragic sense of life, and 
yet without this sense much of human 
learning must be as ashes in the mouth. 
As for the future, I am definitely not 
expecting to see the day when a rubber 
pad at the end of a steel arm, comes 
down upon the shoulder of student and 
a taped voice, speaking in sepulchral 
tones from the remote electronics in- 
terior of some marvelously advanced 
teaching machine, says “Yes. I know just 
how you feel!” 


The Greatness of Books 


Even at second remove, in the form 
of the printed book, the humane teacher 
can create an atmosphere of understand- 
ing of the student’s personal and social 
concerns, which is highly inspiring and 
conducive to the learning process. All 
our contact with great books furnishes 
living testimony to the fact that motiva- 
tion can be kindled and human energies 
galvanized by a greatness of mind and 
soul which speak to us across the cen- 
turies, The writer who can pour mean- 
ing into our personal lives, either through 
his capacity to use expressive language, 
his demonstration of beauty and preci- 
sion in intellectual organization, or a 
style which creates an air of intimacy 
and rapport, is also doing something 


` which lies outside the range of effects 


producible by a teaching device. 

Where a book deals directly with the 
importance and the nature of true edu- 
cation and true culture, the use of ex- 
pressive language may be of even greater 
value to the student who is struggling 
to find himself intellectually than the 
unadorned prose of straightforward ex- 
position. Such prose, stripped bare of 
emotional content and the stimulation 
provided bya preoccupation with values, 
often furnishes only a shell without the 
husk. No teaching machine can do for 
a student, for instance, what the little 
known classic of Hamerton (:7) did in 
the past for those of us who were strug- 
gling to enlarge our horizons, both in- 
tellectually, aesthetically and socially. In 
the same way one gets a feeling of what 
a superb teacher can be like and what 
life’s intellectual adventure can provide, 
through two highly interesting books by 
Barzun (7, 2) or through a recent vol- 
ume by Hadas (76). Finally, a sense of 
the atmosphere which might be created 
for a student by a genuine community 
of scholars, and which no series of teach- 
ing machines providing a variety of pro- 
grams could possibly confer, can be 
dimly glimpsed, I believe, from the pic- 
ture of an ideal university as described 
by Hutchins (19). 

There is a major disadvantage of the 
teaching machine, in contrast to the 
good teacher, which is hardly ever men- 
tioned in the literature. This is the fact 
that programed material which is as ex- 
tensive as that of Holland and Skinner 
(18) whose program deals with human 
behavior, will rarely be devoted to pull- 
ing together all that has been learned. 
Such a pulling together provides an or- 
ganic unity and perspective for the stu- 
dent, in which everything tends to fall 
into its proper place. This is something 
which the student usually has to provide 
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for himself by mulling over what he has 
learned. Occasionally the needed recapit- 
ulation is provided by a good teacher. 
Once again we may concede the devotees 
of automated instruction, using their own 
terminology, that such recapitulation 
and such unifying activity as we refer 
to here, is merely selective playback. So 
be it. I have not, however, read of any 
program which has so highly sophisti- 
cated a scanning operation of its storage 
content as to be able at the end of an 
extensive learning sequence, to provide 
the same type of playback. Let us there- 
fore not devaluate this important func- 
tion which as yet only the live teacher 
can perform. Within the framework of 
our Western, cultural legacy there are 
certain pithy sayings which indicate a 
general recognition of the importance of 
a unified perspective upon life and learn- 
ing. One of these apothegms is “Let us 
not lose sight of the forest for the trees,” 
Another is “Let us view life steadily and 
view it whole.” There are few aspects 
of great teaching that are more impor- 
tant than this unifying function which is 
completely outside the performance of 
any type of programed instruction, 


The Full Man as Teacher 


Finally, let us consider the teacher as 
a person. What does it mean to be a full 
man as well as a teacher in the classroom? 
Such a question is a roundabout way of 
emphasizing certain highly valued in- 
structional gifts which belong to the un- 
programed biped. These are gifts which 
by no stretch of the imagination will 
ever be exercised through the invasion 
of the precincts of learning by techno- 
logical barbarism. 

As a full man, the really outstanding 
teacher sees to it that, wherever possible, 
learning is related to life. Much and per- 
haps most of man’s learning has sprung 
from problems with which he has been 
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preoccupied. These sometimes have a 
contingent character, as when he is con- 
cerned with wresting maximum produc- 
tivity from the soil. Other problems, 
however, with which he wrestles are 
perennial, such as his concern with the 
answers to such questions as “What is 
the good life?” or “What is the ideal 
society?” The first seeks to define a per- 
sonal ideal. The second is always raised 
in connection with the quest for com- 
munity and Utopia. The instructor as 
compleat teacher eschews concern with 
the accumulated learning and skills of 
the race, when these are presented only 
as a set of abstractions to be found be- 
tween the covers of a textbook and mem- 
orized. He has no patience with the 
worship of information for its own sake, 
divorced from the everyday concerns of 
men. No matter how beautiful the foliage 
may be overhead and no matter how in- 
teresting some of the individual leaves 
may appear to be, all of it leads back to 
the roots at the base. These roots are 
almost invariably concerned with finding 
the means for the solutions of both man’s 
contingent and man’s perennial prob- 
lems. They are basic to man’s daily 
struggle to create meaning, value and 
purpose in his life, particularly in the 
presence of a universe which, as Russell 
has phrased it, is completely neutral to 
man’s efforts, a universe which, left to 
work out its own grand and accidental 
designs, might even succeed in making a 
mockery of those efforts. y 
These functions of creating meaning, 
purpose and value by building ladders 
between abstractions and their earth- 
bound bases, the dedicated and charis- 
matic teacher never loses sight of. The 
teaching device obviously will never be 
able to assume these roles. We too easily 
forget this fact. What is worse, we too 
easily devaluate it. Without someone 
with intellectual presence, such as the 


compleat teacher, to help us move fa- 
miliarly and with sure foot up and down 
the ladder of scholarly abstractions, the 
process of learning would rapidly de- 
generate into a series of tortured and 
meaningless drills. Too great a depend- 
ence upon the automated program car- 
ries a similar educational threat which we 
would do well not to overlook. 


Shaping Paideia 

Consider the original function of edu- 
cation or paideia as conceived by the 
Greeks. The ancients were convinced 
that education and culture cannot be 
separated from the historical and social 
structures which underly a nation’s spir- 
itual life. Paideia involves a conscious 
ideal of education and culture, which 
combines a concern for self-develop- 
ment and the enrichment of all our hu- 
man potentialities with the inculcation 
of the obligation to serve one’s own 
community and to bring it somewhat 
closer to whatever notions of the good 
life move the mass of its citizens. For a 
long time this ideal was incorporated into 
the humanistic heritage of the West. It 
is only now growing slowly moribund, 
as de Grazia (10) has amply demon- 
strated in a recent volume, being dis- 
placed by shoddy and superficial ideals 
of gracious living and high mass con- 
sumption. 

A true education and culture must 
provide for the unfolding of the moral 
grain in every man. Few question the 
great importance of this task. All of us, 
at some time or other, have been deeply 
impressed by the examples of greatness 
of soul, deriving from a conspicuous 
concern with the education of character, 
as held up to us, for instance, by Plu- 
tarch. In the past the young in the West 
have frequently been urged to emulate 
the Plutarchian virtues. For those of us 
who have not lost sight of the ancient, 


cultural ideal of paideia, the molding of 
character is still one of the major goals 
of education. In what respect, may I 
ask, can automated instruction, provid- 
ing chiefly facts clothed in representa- 
tive language rather than ideals of char- 
acter described in expressive language, 
help to achieve the great educational 
goal of paideia? In what respect can 
automated instruction provide the emo- 
tional tone and admiration which Plu- 
tarch’s word pictures can convey? These 
questions may be rhetorical but their in- 
tent, I believe, requires an educational 
instauration. 

In what sense then can the moving 
description of a great human soul be sim- 
ulated by automated instruction? Better 
still, in what sense can the impact of no- 
bility of life and purpose, given by a 
great man we have been privileged to 
know or a great teacher at whose feet 
we have been privileged to sit, ever be 
furnished by a teaching machine? Only 
written descriptions of such great souls, 
delineated in expressive language, have 
the power to move us and to serve as 
models for our moral development. The 
very techniques of programing destroy 
the inspirational function and the mov- 
ing drama which are frequently the 
virtues of great prose. This function is 
forever lost in the fractionation of infor- 
mation which a proper program requires 
and in the matter-of-fact, unadorned 
style which the items of automated in- 
struction require. The moving power of 
great novels, distinguished plays, poetry 
which touches us in depth, and even the 
non-fictional classics are clearly alien to 
the objectives of automated instruction. 
Every form of aesthetic catharsis, pro- 
ducible in the theatre or by great forms 
of art, is eternally foreign to the mission 
of a teaching machine. What then can 
replace the great teacher who can give 
life to all those elements of education and 
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culture which depend for their powers 
on the expressive rather than the repre- 
sentative functions of language? These 
depend more on the student's sensitivity 
to the power of words to bring out the 
best in each of us than upon their in- 
formation content. What can a teaching 
machine do here? 

Morris (23) has made a case for the 
existence of 16 different types of discourse 
with which men relate to themselves, to 
each other, to society, to work, to nature 
and to God. Leaving the language of 
technology aside, only two of these are 
employable in programed instruction, 
namely, the designative-informative dis- 
course which belongs to science and to 
descriptive prose and formative-informa- 
tive discourse which belongs to the ana- 
lytic disciplines, such as logic and mathe- 
matics. If Morris is correct, then surely 
we have to cast about for ways of pre- 
serving the other functions of language 
and human relationship. But the solution, 
of course, is at hand and was obvious all 
the time. It is the competent, dedicated 
and inspired teacher, in love with learn- 
ing, who is seeking to pour meaning into 
life and who wishes to share that mean- 
ing with his students, who will have to 
be our chief source of reliance in these 
matters, 


Religious Dynamisms 

In connection with our recognition of 
the importance of the dimension of value 
in the human condition, we need to re- 
mind ourselves of the central source of 
most of our values, namely, Religion. 
The religious impulse, so vital for estab- 
lishing proper relations between man and 
man, is also something which can in no 
sense be aroused by automated instruc- 
tion. On the contrary it can be felt in 
some great teachers and borrowed by 
psychological osmosis, as it were. In what 
sense can the dynamism of a sincere re- 
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ligiosity, expressed in works as well as 
faith—a dynamism which inflames to 
imitation and unselfishness—be conveyed 
at the end of a programed sequence? A 
powerful and sensitively written volume 
on the lives of the saints or an impressive 
teacher who can give us a moving ac- 
count of the funded decency and good 
will which the saints introduced into the 
human condition—these surely are edu- 
cational means for arousing the religious 
passions. I am using the phrase “religious 
passions” to refer to our drives for hon- 
est self-fulfillment, decency and social 
justice, unalienated relationships among 
men, and the quest for community. These 
matters too may be part of the process 
of learning to pour meaning into the 
totality of our lives. Quite obviously the 
computer can make no contribution in 
this direction. It is only an impassioned 
and well-informed teacher who can make 
men of learning and largeness of heart 
come alive for us. This he may do via the 
showmanship and histrionics of the edu- 
cational forum, if you will, through his 
expert use of the expressive functions of 
language and perhaps also because he, 
himself, is moved by the ideals of those 
he seeks to recreate in the flash-pan of 
the classroom. These are all educational 
assets which automated instruction can- 
not provide. It would be a gray world, 
indeed, which could educationally offer 
men only accumulating inventories of 
fact and intellectual skill. 


Creating and Combining 

A teacher is essentially a means for ful- 
filling what the great Italian sociologist, 
Pareto, called the instinct for combina- 
tions. He can combine ideas in a highly 
novel fashion, bringing together notions, 
processes and attributes into relationships 
hitherto unnoticed. The inspiring teacher 
can do this by creative processes which 
have been richly described in recent 


years by such writers as Bruner (7), 
Crutchfield (8), Gordon (14) and 
others. These creative processes are, in 
many respects, unlike anything within 
the armamentarium of programing tech- 
niques. Creative teachers, possessing this 
instinct. for combination, like creative 
writers, artists, scientists, philosophers 
and thinkers in general, have qualities of 
mind and heart—amply described in the 
research literature on creative personali- 
ties—which, in the main, cannot yet be 
programed. On the other side, let it be 
said that Simon et al. (29) is one re- 
searcher who is convinced that within 
ten years we shall have computers which 
will discover and prove an important 
mathematical theorem and compose music 
which will be regarded as aesthetically 
significant. Few are as optimistic as he. 
Even were he to prove to be correct, 
however, this would only be a modest 
triumph, for the qualities of mind and 
heart which are reported to be attributes 
of the creative personality exist along 
several dimensions and not merely the 
cognitive one. 

It is these very qualities, used to high- 
light the relations of learning to life, 
which are indispensable for good teach- 
ing and which cannot be built into even 
the most advanced type of computer. By 
these creative functions a good teacher 
can undo or, at least, loosen the twisted 
character structure of a student whose 
social programing leaves much to be de- 
sired. He can do this effectively by 
showing the relationship of different 
aspects of his subject matter to the patho- 
logical and the undesirable values, atti- 
tudes, ideas and ideals of the deviant stu- 
dent whose community orientation has 
been badly short-circuited. To show the 
bearing of one’s subject matter on some 
individual’s social philosophy or upon 
those current problems and issues which 
Press heavily and personally upon each 


of us—this is certainly one major func- 
ing teacher. What 


teaching machine will accompany the 
ability to branch off, with the sense of 
outrage and human concern, which the 
flesh-and-blood teacher can provide? 
What operant Deus ex machina will turn 
existentialist and provide the student with 
a sense of the emotional and social signifi- 
cance of what would otherwise prove to 
be a congeries of bloodless facts and 
alienated abstractions? In contrast with 
the warmth and concern of the great 
teacher the computer can only provide 
rigor mortis of the spirit. 


The Life of Feeling 

Only the human being can provide a 
sense of what a lived culture can be. 
This, he does, not only by example but 
also by bringing to the fore the import- 
ance of the dimensions of feeling and 
sensitivity for the human condition. 
Knowledge is not enough. One must 
distinguish, as Archibald MacLeish once 
put it, between a fact and the feel of a 
fact. 

Knowledge divorced from its signifi- 
cance for the life of feeling, knowledge 
disentangled from the social matrix to 
which it must have relevance, knowledge 
which does not determine the postures 
we take towards ourselves and each other 
can provide only an alienated type of 
education. This is precisely one of the 
greatest dangers in teaching by machine, 
for the automated program will fre- 
quently deal with abstractions com- 
pletely alienated from the human context 
which gives them relevance. Alienated 
learning is a modern Frankenstein and 
it is tragically on the increase. Learning 
which cannot become part of the warp 
and woof of one’s own inner being, is 
learning which, from the viewpoint of a 
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philosophy of existentialism, is without 
commitment. Programed instruction can- 
not escape increasing the fund of alien- 
ated learning and education in our time. 
It could be argued, I believe, that the 
central function of a great teacher is 
precisely that of preventing the process 
of alienation in education. In this sense 
he has no substitute and remains an 
eternal bulwark against the twin dangers 
of the Scylla of overintellectualization 
and the Charybdis of emotional and 
sentimental surcharge. 


The Teacher And Alienation 
Today the perceptive social philos- 
opher, the insightful literary critic and 
the acutely sensitive teacher observe the 
human condition and note the amazing 
amount of suffering which is reflected in 
myriad forms of alienation all around 
us. The ideals of Western learning de- 
mand that if one is to regard oneself as 
truly cultured then one must devote 
oneself to fighting all forms of aliena- 
tion, both in oneself and in others. To 
accept the inevitability of alienation as 
a result of our modern, complex, bureau- 
cratic society and, at the same time, to 
talk about the need to develop an indi- 
vidual psychology, is a contradiction in 
terms. The latter development must in 
large measure feed on a social psychol- 
ogy which has been effective in liquidat- 
ing or diminishing forms of alienation 
which inhere inevitably in the deperson- 
alizing, dehumanizing and deindividuating 
features of a technique-worshipping civi- 
lization. This is the spirit which permeates 
the recent work of such truly cultured in- 
dividuals like Fromm (72), Ortega y 
Gasset (25) and Marcel (21). Each of 
these in his own way is trying to fight 
the standard forms of alienation in our 
time: alienation from self, from the op- 
posite sex, from one’s fellow man, from 
work, society, Nature and God. In this 
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context I am invoking the notion of 
Godhead, not in some secular, anthro- 
pomorphic and institutional sense, but 
rather as a well established sensitivity to 
the need for self-transcendence in this 
vale of tears and a capacity to preserve 
a sense of wonder and awe concerning 
the mystery of Being, Time, Matter and 
History. 

Poets, novelists, playwrights, social 
critics, social philosophers and charis- 
matic teachers alive to the social currents 
and pathology of our age, who genuinely 
feel the unrelieved anguish of those of 
their fellow men who are victims of 
modern alienation, have a very special 
task to perform. They have to cut 
through to the root sources and institu- 
tional follies which produce the excesses 
and absurdities of the human condition. 
They have, as their first duty, the task 
of exercising their talents in an effort to 
dissipate the traditional forms of aliena- 
tion which have resulted from these same 
excesses and absurdities. These are all 
figures who by destiny are men with a 
mission, a mission which, in part, is con- 
cerned with helping each of us in his 
quest for personal identity. These fron- 
tiersmen of Western culture must, in @ 
sense, be among those who make a flank 
attack rather than a frontal assault on 
alienation. The frontal assault is the duty 
of the psychiatrist and psychologist. In 
serving in this undeclared war such fron- 
tiersmen are, in their own way, further- 
ing the development of an individual 


psychology. 


Cults of Personality ; 
Another part of that mission which be- 
longs to those who seek to dispel aliena- 
tion from modern life, is the need to be 
alert to the new forms of alienation in out 
time. Among these is that form of aliena- 
tion from self which goes by the name 
of “the cult of personality.” This 1s that 


form of alienation which worships ap- 

, manners, grooming, role-play- 

and the social facade, in preference 

to the internal qualities of men and 

women. Thus we are encouraged to ro- 

pudiate a concern for authenticity and 
the genuine encounter. 

Another new and miserable form of 
alienation which is beginning to appear 
in our midst is alienation from respon- 
sibility for programs, decisions and ideas 
which affect the lives of others. This will 
increasingly have to be the province of 
the social satirist and the focus of criti- 
cism for the distinguished teacher who 
keeps alive the fires of our humanist tra- 
ditions. This new type of alienation, for 
instance, is highly visible in committee 
work, whether in industry, government 
or the university. In committee work it 
consists of getting one's way in spite of 
one’s incompetence and immaturity. The 
formula is a simple one. Let us illustrate 
it using the executive from industry, the 
administrator from government or a 
committee chairman at a university. The 
individual in question will first pre- 
caucus his friends or hangers-on. These 
will be given some notion either ex- 
Plicitly of what he wants done or eva- 
sively by what passes for diplomacy and 
tact. Then, using the forms and trappings 
of democratic procedures, the big man 
gets his way by having his rubber-stamp 
€ntourage railroad through his wishes. 
Once done he sits back smugly and 
Proclaims to the world that it was a 
Collective, that is, a group decision. Sub- 
Sequently those who have so little self- 
Tespect as to allow themselves to be ma- 
nipulated in this way, get the rewards 
they were angling for. If the decision 
achieved by the group’s “democratic 
vote” turns out well, the cock-of-the- 
walk struts up and down and proudly 
takes the credit for the sound group 
judgment which his leadership has pro- 


vided. If, on the other hand, the decision 


make, it would have been substantially 
different. 

It is in this way that wooden and in- 
competent leadership masks its responsi- 
bility for pulling the strings in having 
its own way. Using mealy-mouthed ex- 
cuses, a leader of this sort secks to con- 
vey the impression that it would have 
been undemocratic and unfair 
for him to have tried to interfere with 
the group's collectively 
By procedures of this sort aa. 
to use Sartre’s apt expression, who 
ate themselves tea social responsibility, 
try to justify the results of that aliena- 
tion in terms of collective guilt. The cant 
and buncombe with which they try to 
justify their moral defaults, make any 
truly sensitive and cultured soul want to 
retch. The bil which forms the 
content of their hypocritical protesta- 
tions, reminds one of a protracted form 
of autistic echolalia. 

The dedicated teacher, possessing large- 
ness of outlook and greatness of soul, a 

for truth and for painstaking de- 
tail as well as some understanding of 
that which is transcendent to the merely 
stimulus-bound, «will almost always be 
found driving alienation from the temple 
of learning. Of this service, as of happi- 
ness and despair, we have no measure, 
but its value is beyond calculation. Once 
more we are forced to emphasize for 
the reader that mechanical aids to teach- 
ing will never be able to fulfill these 
functions. Yet without these functions 
learning would lose its savor and teaching 
would fail in one of its most crucial 


missions. 
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The Centrality of Humor 


I turn finally to that quality so char- 
acteristic of man, which, in a sense, 
clearly distinguishes him from the brutes. 
I refer to his sense of humor. The ca- 
pacity to laugh at human foibles, to see 
the incongruity between human behavior 
and human ideals, to see the unexpected 
and surprising relationships of similarity 
between what at first glance seem to be 
disparate elements of human experience 
—all these are of inestimable value in 
moving ever closer to our definitions of 
the good life. I do not, of course, wish 
to pretend that every form of wit and 
humor known to us, is capable of being 
ticketed under one of the descriptive 
phrases I have just employed. But, of 
course, that is not the point. What is to 
the point is the remarkable fact that good 
teachers usually also possess a good sense 
of humor. This is a major asset in lit- 
erature, the humanities, the behavioral, 
social and management sciences and, in 
fact, in all the disciplines which have to 
do with man. It is also, of course, very 
welcome when it is used as cement for 
training the young in the natural sci- 
ences, but it can most effectively be 
brought into play in those disciplines 
concerned with the affairs of men. 

There is no limit to what a fine teacher 
can do with a good sense of humor. One 
barb which punctures a pattern of intel- 
lectual or social affectation, is worth a 
mint of dull chapters in a textbook. A 
single satire may do more to change the 
course of history than a mountain of 
learned monographs. An epigram or a 
humorous anecdote may sometimes undo 
more academic gibberish in a flash than 
all the ponderous proofs of pedants and 
a shaft of wit often quickly dispels the 
most effectively disguised forms of the 
learned ignorance. The teacher, with a 
touch of an Erasmus or a Nicolas de 
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Cusa, is armored against folly. The de- 
vices of wit and humor are as much tools 
in the hands of a great teacher as his. 
knowledge or his skill at some of the 
functions which I have already described. 
When I look back in memory and try to 
recall the most impressive wisdom of 
those teachers who meant the most to 
me, I find that I can remember more 
material which was accompanied by the 
use of wit than material which was de- 
livered with an air of sobriety unre- 
lieved by humor of any sort. This, of 
course, may be a personal idiosyncrasy 
rather than a representative result of in- 
struction. I am not sure. But to the ex- 
tent that humor can provide the com- 
mon touch and sweep up both instructor 
and student in a bond of mutual appre- 
ciation, there are few substitutes for it. 

Automated instruction, I am strongly 
convinced, will never provide a com- 
modity which is competitive with am 
outstanding teacher’s sense of humor. 
I will apologize for the strength of this: 
conviction on the day when I hear the 
first side-splitting, belly laugh emerge 
from the interior of a teaching machine. 
All my doubts will be completely re- 
solved on that day when, in response to 
a student’s pressing a button or turning 
a crank, a teaching machine will stop 
running true to programed form and in- 
sert a risqué story in the stimulus frame 
it calls home. Until that great day I shall 
continue to place my bets on that poor 
but neglected biped known as a good 
teacher. Until then let us never allow 
ourselves to forget, in the excesses of our 
educational follies, an ancient adage. If 
I remember correctly that adage reads: 
“Whom the gods would destroy, they 
first make mad.” 
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The teacher as provocative 


adventurer 


Let me not wander in a barren dream, 
But, when I am consumed in the fire, 
Give me new Phoenix wings to fly at my 
desire. 
JOHN KEATS 


Over NINETY YEARS Aco Friedrich 
Nietzsche (72) wrote that “the man of 
theory, having begun to dread the con- 
sequences of his views, no longer dares 
to commit himself freely to the icy flood 
of existence but runs nervously up and 
down the bank. . . . He believes that a 
culture built on scientific principles must 
perish once it admits illogic, that is to 
say, refuses to face its consequences.” 
This reflects, if in somewhat dramatic 
fashion, the present plight of the teach- 
ing profession. The uneasiness that things 
are not right, the recognition that the 
optimism born of scientific rationalism is 
illusory are in clear evidence; but the 
strength to break with tradition and to 
view the teaching role under new con- 
tradictory forms has not yet been sum- 
moned. 

_ We run up and down the bank, cling- 
ing to practices hallowed by years and 
hiding from the accumulating evidence 
of “social dynamite” in the slums (3), 
of the alienation of young people (5), 
and of the variable value structures of 
the adolescents found in many sorts of 
schools (2). The fond hope that uni- 
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versal education would lead to social 
harmony and personal perfection yields, 
if somewhat reluctantly, to the fear that 
the schools may be the reinforcers, per- 
haps even the creators, of the seeds of 
conflict and dissolution. 

Two interrelated aspects of this prob- 
lem demand attention: There is the ques- 
tion of the role of the school as an in- 
stitution and the structure which ought 
to characterize it; and there is the nature 
of the teacher-pupil relationship. They 
are so intertwined that any effort to dis- 
cuss the teacher-pupil relationship with- 
out setting it within the institutional 
structure is bound to be misleading. 


The Schools as Bulwarks 


An examination of the present situa- 
tion indicates that the school is a bulwark 
of the status quo and tends to reflect, 


£13 SSS Se eee 


After describing (somewhat grimly) the 
teacher who depends on the exercise of power 
in bis relationships with pupils, Professor Mahan 
explores the possibilities inberent in an alterna- 
tive model. Consulting a range of relevant m- 
quiries, he discusses the value of a contre 
effort to understand the individual—a pro 
he calls “dynamic diagnosis.” This process ca 
only be conducted by a teacher who is es 
volved, concerned, and capable of enoui 
with young people. Out of such en 
says Dr. Maban, will come discord; and from 
discord will come spontaneous seeking, intenst 
fied cognitive growth. 


through its policy-making board, the 
power elite of its community. The ex- 
tent to which this can dominate the areas 
of theoretically “professional” concern 
is seen in the study of small town culture 
by Vidich and Bensman (78). Although 
obviously limited in utility, agricultural 
training was still emphasized in the com- 
munity being studied, and it was per- 
petuating a tradition which was no 
longer functional. This tendency of tra- 
dition and structure to become autono- 
mous and divorce themselves from goals 
or vital needs is found in other institu- 
tions—academic, ecclesiastical, govern- 
mental, or industrial—but its end result 
is the concretization of the roles within 
the institution such that individuals must 
yield their spontaneity or run the risk 
of ostracism. 


Models of Uninvolvement 

By and large the American public 
school (and private school as well) has 
assumed that a teacher functions ade- 
quately on the basis of two kinds of so- 
cial power: expert and coercive (4). 
The teacher training experience, com- 
bined with adult status, supposedly cloaks 
the teacher with “expert power,” mak- 

. ing his or her word important and cor- 
rect by the fact that it was spoken. This 
source of strength and control is rein- 
forced by the use, through institutional 
tradition and structure, of “coercive 
power” by the teacher: Punishment by 
means of grading, sound of voice, de- 
tention, or additional work is a primary 
means of influencing pupil behavior. The 
argument that grades and verbal com- 
Ments are used mainly as rewards will 
not withstand the testimony of the chil- 
dren themselves. 

This model of teacher behavior re- 
lieves the teacher of the sense of personal 
responsibility for modifying pupil be- 
havior, By keeping personal involvement 


at a minimum, and by sanctioning the 
perceived distance between teacher and 
pupil, the model inhibits the develop- 
ment of the most natural basis for chil- 
dren’s motivation—the interpersonal. At 
the same time, the distance maintained 
clouds the all-important facts that pupil 
behavior is a function of the interaction 
of child, teacher, and total school en- 
vironment, and that the element in this 
complex, interrelated system most com- 
pletely in control of the teacher is the 
teacher, 

The naive and abandoned conception 
of classroom learning in terms of a sim- 
ple stimulus-response model, with moti- 
vation based on fear of punishment, is 
still perpetuated in nearly classic form in 
many schools—particularly secondary 
schools—today. The only difference be- 
tween this situation and the early lab- 
oratory experiments in learning is that 
in the present case the result is often an 
inhibition in learning. 

It can be stated with a fair degree of 
accuracy that the school teaches many 
youngsters how to avoid learning and 
encourages many teachers to see the 
teaching process as a rather mechanical 
procedure. Behind this anomolous situa- 
tion lies an assumption that personality 
structures and values are unimportant in 
the prediction or motivation of role 
performance. Although the “whole child” 
is still spoken of as of educational con- 
cern, large areas of humanity are ignored 
in the design and evaluation of educa- 
tional procedures. 

Much of the research in classroom 
learning and teacher performance tends 
to reinforce this impoverishment by fail- 
ing to be concerned with any substan- 
tive behavior theory and substituting in 
its stead an increasingly sophisticated but 
equally barren sampling theory. Such 
trends ignore findings such as those of 
Stern, Stein, and Bloom (76) that the 
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prediction of the performance and per- 
sistence rates of college students improves 
when individual orientation toward au- 
thoritarianism is assessed, or when studies 
are made of achievement motivation in 
terms of the interaction of personality, 
culture and role. 


Expectations of Behavior 

This brings to the forefront the criti- 
cal issue of the kinds of behavior which 
are expected and desired of the child in 
the school setting. Though there is cer- 
tainly considerable variation from school 
to school, there are facets of childhood 
behavior that are generally stressed as the 
school experience begins. Among these 
are the following: 

(a) Dependency: The child is expected 
to look to the teacher for structure, to 
accept her as the final arbiter, and to 
await cues from her before engaging in 
overt activity. This aspect of behavior is 
fundamental to the teacher’s use of ex- 
pert power in the control and manage- 
ment of the classroom; and, only when 
the dependency relationship has been 
securely established, is it likely that the 
teacher role can permit more independent 
behavior in clearly circumscribed areas. 

(b) Submissiveness: Not only must the 
child base his behavior on the cues of 
the teacher and depend on her for its 
evaluation, but he must also yield to her 
greater strength and power when con- 
flict arises. Expert power alone will prob- 
ably be insufficient to cope with ag- 
gressive impulses and low frustration 
tolerance; this must be strengthened by 
the coercive power made possible by a 
submissiveness rooted in fear. 

(c) Impulse control: Since the teacher 
cannot be constantly exerting direct 
power over each pupil, she expects that, 
upon arrival at school, a child has learned 
to control his impulses. This means that 
there has been developing both a tech- 
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nique for delaying gratification and 
mechanisms for the control of anxiety, 
Such internalized control is necessary 
for the efficient operation of the expert 
and coercive power of the teacher. 

(d) Future orientation: Related to the 
concept of impulse control is the devel- 
opment of a time perspective with a 
future orientation. This is a complex 
phenomenon of extreme importance in 
the educational process, since the major 
function of school is preparation for 
future living; but it can evolve only ina 
matrix which permits heavy reliance on 
trust, without which future orientation 
becomes absurd. Yet many youngsters 
enter school without any sound basis for 
the development of a sense of trust, and 
the traditional teacher-pupil relationship 
fails to provide the emotional climate for 
its evolution. 

(e) Language as a symbolic activity: 
School experience is built around the 
efficient use of language, but it is assumed 
that language is used by the child ina 
symbolic rather than “actional” fashion. 
Words are to be used as substitutes for 
action, not as the emotional accompani- 
ment to action. The youngster who says 
“May I please have the crayons” and the 
youngster who says “Give me the cray- 
ons” have different orientations to the 
purpose of language, and the discrepancy 
between these orientations may cause 4 
serious breakdown in communication. 

(f) Persistence: The combined effect 
of the preceding five characteristics 
should bring with it a tendency to re- 
strict attention and invest energy in tasks 
until completion. This again is a highly 
prized type of behavior in the school 
setting. 


Teaching as Control 

A glance at these six attributes of the 
desired pupil gives us an interesting in- 
sight to the teacher role. It relies heavily 


on rational, logical methods which em- 
phasize strongly the concept of behav- 
ioral control. In fact this is so much a 
part of the fabric of the teacher-pupil 
interaction that few reflect on the de- 
gree of integration and personality devel- 
opment demanded by the 10 year old’s 
apparently simple response to getting a 
less than perfect paper in a spelling test: 
“I’m going to study hard all week and 
get a hundred next week.” Reactions of 
anger, frustration, depression, withdrawal 
of investment are all possible alternatives 
of a more primitive nature (74). 

But this assumption of controlled, ra- 
tional behavior as the watermark of 
humanity (in spite of the constant in- 
trospective evidence to the contrary) is 
the cornerstone of the inadequacy of 
the traditional teacher-pupil model. It 
ignores, except in the most superficial 
fashion, the interaction between motiva- 
tion and personality development and 
conjures up a series of diagnostic labels 
—lazy, limited ability, inattentive, emo- 
tionally disturbed—which are behavior- 
ally meaningless except as the grossest 
level of observation. The major need in 
educational theory is for the enunciation 
of a theoretical framework of teacher- 
pupil interaction which can be used by 
the teacher for insight and understanding 
of pupil behavior along relevant dimen- 
sions and is such that the teacher can 
control at least some facets of the input 
into the interaction system and thus rec- 
ognize relationships between the input 
and various forms of output behavior. 

Some of the recent ferment in psy- 
chological theory suggests an interesting 
approach to the construction of this 
model. Along with the classical theory 
of drive or motivation which sees man 
as seeking tension reduction or equilib- 
rium or homeostasis or, in a more relevant 
term, security, there has been an increas- 
ing emphasis on man’s curiosity, his ex- 


ploratory drive, his openness to new 
experiences (75). The dialectic between 
these two opposing tendencies toward 
security and exploration presents a frame- 
work for the initial categorization of 
behavior. And it leads to the question as 
to what kinds of situations bring about 
or encourage one facet or the other. It 
seems clear that, if the school has been 
correctly perceived as emphasizing the 
rational control of behavior, that its 
overwhelming effect is to strengthen the 
tendency to seek security and to inhibit 
the exploratory drive; in fact, the em- 
phasis on structure rather than expression 
which pervades much of the school cur- 
riculum is striking evidence of this direc- 
tion. (At the same time, in fairness to the 
teacher, it should be pointed out that 
research in the behavioral sciences ap- 
pears much more concerned with meth- 
odological purity than with substantive 
discoveries! ) 


The Boredom of Predictability 

To the degree that this institutional 
ethos is reflected in the individual teacher 
through the need for structure and con- 
sistency, the teacher-pupil relationship 
loses spontaneity and thus fails to evoke 
pupil behavior which is constructively 
self-expressive. As a matter of fact, the 
highly predictable teacher who may pro- 
vide a comfortable refuge for the anxious 
is likely to be a source of boredom to 
many. The repertoire of teacher behav- 
ior is so constricted and stereotyped that 
the pupil is able from the first cue to 
construct the coming sequence and thus 
to ignore it (6). The same process lies 
behind the child’s ability to ignore the 
regularly shouting mother—he knows 
from the first bellow what is to come 
and simply fails to listen; it no longer 
interests him he has heard it so often. 

The concept of boredom is both in- 
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teresting and relevant to the school situ- 
ation. It refers to a Classification of be- 
havior wherein the sensory communica- 
tion has become flattened or satiated 
(15), and there is a loss of sense of 
aliveness which is likely to bring on 
random behavior, flight into fantasy, or 
active efforts to re-establish a sense of 
aliveness even at considerable risk. Studies 
in sensory deprivation (7) have illus- 
trated this phenomenon, but it seems 
highly probable that the same psycho- 
logical sensation can be induced by lack 
of variability in the sensory environment, 
particularly where physical interaction is 
severely restricted. That this is a reason- 
ably good description of some classroom 
experiences is difficult to deny. Of course, 
it is true that boredom can be a function 
of internal barrenness as well, and the 
individual who dismisses an object as 
soon as he has labelled it provides a chal- 
lenge to any attempt to stimulate in- 
terest. But, by and large, the perceptual 
acuity of pupils can be broadened and 
deepened by varying the focus on the 
object through variation of the sensory 
input. 


Cognitive Elaboration 

To deal with boredom without some 
mention of the concept of interest is to 
ignore a major facet of the problem. The 
teacher who attempts to deal with in- 


terest as a function of needs as such may ` 


be sadly disappointed. The role of de- 
fense mechanisms such as repression must 
be considered, and it is probably safer to 
consider interest as a function of the 
cognitive elaboration of the stimulus— 
what, how varied, and how emotionally 
charged are the associations which the 
individual has to the stimulus (8). 
Prentice (73) writes about difficulty, 
novelty, change, surprise, and unpredict- 
ability as aspects of cognitive motivation 
and it may be worthwhile to consider 
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whether the teacher role can incorporate 
some of these elements in its assay at 
motivation. Another cognitive aspect of 
motivation which requires attention is 
the one clearly documented in the longi- 
tudinal study reported by Kagan and 
Moss (8). They challenge the compre- 
hensiveness of the motive paradigm de- 
rived from the hunger, thirst, and pain 
model used with animals and underline 
the need “to act and to believe in ways 
that are congruent with previously estab- 
lished standards,” particularly standards 
based on sex-role identification and social 
class membership. 

At this point it is interesting to draw 
attention to a study in animal behavior. 
Maier (z0) presented the thesis that 
frustration produces responses that are 
rigid, stereotyped, are not goal oriented, 
and are not responsive to alteration by 
punishment. He then proposed a dichot- 
omy between the operation of motiva- 
tion and frustration. The analysis of the 
behavior of many youngsters in the 
school setting shows these same qualities 
of rigidity, stereotypy, lack of goal 
orientation, and resistance to modifica- 
tion by punishment, The classification 
of personality types into Philistine, Bo- 
hemian, and Creative (77) leads to the 
conclusion that school is directly at- 
tempting to develop the Philistine who 
is anchored in social reality and who 
accepts the security of conformity with- 
out issue; because of its unrealistic as- 
sumption of a homogeneity of values 
among differing groups of youngsters 
and its failure to consider the differing 
internal standards which influence moti- 
vational patterns, the school also spawns 
Bohemians who are in revolt, but with- 
out direction, whose behavior is as rigid 
and impassioned as the Philistine’s, but 1s 
“against” rather than “with”. But the 
Creative type, if he evolves, does so 1n 
spite of the school. 


Remaking the Model 


This is a harsh indictment, but it ap- 
pears to be generally sound. To correct 
this indictment requires a restructuring 
of the model of the teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship. Bruner’s (z) description of the 
“conditions of creativity” seems to pro- 
vide a starting point for the re-examina- 
tion of the teacher role, since this is the 
aspect of the interaction which can be 
most readily manipulated—and surely 
the teacher’s role ought to be creative! 
But before focus is placed on modifica- 
tions of teacher behavior or techniques 
of interaction, the goals of the teacher- 
pupil relationship must be clarified. The 
historic concept which lists skills, atti- 
tudes and appreciations appears inade- 
quate because it fails to define the inter- 
action process. To state that the goal of 
the school is to assist individuals such that 
they will be able to make appropriate 
decisions and take the responsibility for 
them does not spell out the teacher’s role. 
The thesis of this paper is that the teach- 
er’s role is threefold: 

(a) To bring about an encounter with 
each pupil which shakes his usual mode 
of perceiving persons and things. This 
should begin some breakdown in the 
established perceptual defenses related 
to school, confront the pupil with the 
teacher as a person who engages in 
“evocative” behavior that demands an 
idiosyncratic response and provide the 
basis for psychological identification and 
“referent power” (4). 

(b) To provide a dialogue between 
pupil and teacher which challenges each 
individual’s view of himself and creates 
an atmosphere for the development of a 
sense of “commitment”. 

(c) To enlarge the pupil’s perception 
of himself in relation to the world 
through the use of curricular materials 
Which are relevant, because of teacher 


modification of the materials, to the 
pupil’s cognitive map. 
Dynamic Diagnosis 

To accomplish this the teacher must 
adopt a point of view which focuses on 
behavior and behavior change. He or she 
must engage in a process which can be 
best described as “dynamic diagnosis”— 
a continual quest for understanding of 
the youngster which is built upon a 
sequential development of hypotheses, In 
order to do this the teacher behavior 
must take on the qualities described by 
Bruner (7). 

(a) Detachment and commitment: 
The teacher must be able to stand back 
and look at behavior, pupil and teacher 
behavior, and do so without a sense of 
undue pressure or anxiety. There must 
be a feeling of freedom to experiment 
within a context of deep concern to 
understand—and the school structure 
must be modified to ensure this freedom 
from pressure to engage in the usual 
and safe. 

(b) Passion and decorum: The teacher 
must develop a sense of personal security 
so that intuitions and impulses can be 
accepted and utilized—and then incor- 
porated into a more logical framework. 

(c) Freedom to be dominated by the 
object: The teacher must be able to sub- 
merge himself, his needs, his values and 
see the pupil as he exists and acts. 

(d) The internal drama: Out of his 
interactions with pupils the teacher 
should become more and more aware of 
himself, his contradictions, his own “in- 
carnation of dissonance”, and in the cru- 
cible of this experience broaden and 
deepen his sensitivity to others. 

Yet the proposal that such qualities 
should characterize teacher behavior re- 
mains too general and too vague. There 
must be a structured shift from present 
practice to a different orientation in per- 
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ceiving pupils; the traditional domains 
of ability, achievement, and acquies- 
‘cence are too bound to the mechanistic 
model. 

In line with the ideas developed above, 
a pupil should be assessed along entirely 
new dimensions. Is he, we might ask, 
more concerned with being safe and se- 
cure than in experiencing new things? 
Is he bored and insensitive to the en- 
vironment or alert to nuances? Does he 
merely store each stimulus, or does he 
relate it to a wide number and variety 
of cognitive and affective associations? 
Is he more concerned with mastery over 
an object, or with a sense of belonging 
and being accepted? Is he able to main- 
tain the direction of his attention, or is 
there a tendency to lose interest? Is his 
behavior goal-directed and flexible, or is 
it rigid, non-goal oriented, and unrespon- 
sive to efforts to alter it? 


Levels of Behavior 


Assessment of this sort provides a 
framework whereby the teacher can for- 
mulate hypotheses as to how his or her 
behavior influences pupil behavior and 
under what conditions. But even here 
the teacher must be alert to the differing 
levels upon which behavior can be rated 
(9); and the discrepancies between those 
levels will often provide the key to the 
puzzle of inducing change. Any analysis 
of pupil behavior should concern itself 
with at least three levels. There is, for 
one thing, the level of self report, or the 
way in which the pupil describes himself 
according to relevant criteria. There is 
the level of public communication, the 
way in which others evaluate his be- 
havior; and there is the level of inferred 
goals, the major orientation reflected in 
over-all behavior. All three aspects re- 
quire careful study if efforts at modify- 
ing behavior are to be effective. 
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Alternatives to Tradition 


Yet even when all these conditions 
have been met, other changes in orienta- 
tion and school structure continue to 
be important. The following concepts 
suggest techniques for developing a 
“dynamically diagnostic” teacher-pupil 
model: 

(a) In planning lessons, the teacher 
should strive to think in terms of indi- 
vidual pupil behavior and relate content 
to hypotheses about such behavior; con- 
centration on content as such is an illu- 
sory focus. 

(b) Grouping of students ought to be 
done on the basis of homogeneity of 
values and behavior patterns rather than, 
or at least as well as, achievement or 
ability. 

(c) Team teaching should be devel- 
oped with an entirely different orienta- 
tion from its present one. Teachers should 
be employed in teams so that one might 
alternately be actively involved in the 
interaction and then be more of an ob- 
server. This would permit more accurate 
observation and evaluation and provide 
greater stimulus for planning the class- 
room activities around modifying pupil 
behavior. 

(d) Supervision should be actively 
concerned with helping the teacher see 
the types of behavior which he or she 
characteristically induces and provide 
hints about broadening the range of pos- 
sible behaviors so as to extend the effec- 
tiveness of the teacher in this interaction 
model. 

(e) In-service training programs should 
emphasize the contribution of teacher 
behavior to pupil behavior and attempt 
to destroy the implicit assumption that 
the pupil behaves the way he does simply 
because of who he is. l 

(£) The teacher training experiences, 
both pre-service and in-service, ought to 


emphasize modes of communication other 
than the verbal and in this way increase 
the avenues of interchange but even more 
disrupt the expected sensory reception. 


Creators of Discord 

This is a skeletal framework—an effort 
to put forth an alternative to a model 
which is potentially disastrous. It sees 
the teacher as a creator of discord, but 
a discord which is designed to bring 
about new insights and develop more 


‘acute perceptions. The model in fact 


is built on the premise that discord and 
disruption are the price of growth. In 
Robert Frost’s words: 


Now no joy but lacks salt 
That is not dashed with pain 
And weariness and fault: 

I crave the strain 

Of tears, the aftermath 

Of almost too much love. 


It is toward this quest for joy— 
through pain, and weariness, and ex- 
pense—that this paper is presented with 
the hope that it may provoke, in some, 
new ideas and efforts stemming from 
their “too much love” of each pupil. But 
the ideas here are not put forth as an 
answer, but rather as a challenge that 
rises from the dream expressed again in 
Nietzsche’s (72) stirring image: 

Let us imagine a rising generation with 
undaunted eyes, with a heroic drive to- 
wards the unexplored; let us imagine the 
bold step of these St. Georges, their reck- 
less pride as they turn their backs on all 
the valetudinarian doctrines of optimism, 
preparing to “dwell resolutely in the full- 
ness of being.” 
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The humanities and the public school: 
“You must change your life.” 


Tuere Is A PorM by Rainer Maria Rilke 
called “Archaic Torso of Apollo” which 
deals with a confrontation between man 
and a work of art. The response described 
is strangely like a familiar response to 
talk of introducing the humanities into 
the public schools: 

We did not know his legendary head, 

in which the eyeballs ripened. But 


his torso still glows like a candelabrum 
in which his gaze, only turned low, 


holds and gleams. 


The humanities once suggested some- 
thing awe-inspiring, élitist, suspect to 
many educators. The very term conjured 
up visions of Renaissance Humanism and 
its classical ideal, its emphasis upon a pre- 
dominantly “literary” education for what 
can only have been an aristocratic few. 
The curricula prefigured by the Com- 
missions meeting in the 1890s were in- 
tended for the many, a majority of whom 
would be “children whose education is 
not to be pursued beyond the secondary 
school.” What relevance could Prince, 
Courtier, or even Christian gentleman 
hold for them? 

The humanities were, therefore, di- 
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luted and broken down. They entered 
the curriculum in fragmented form; 
English, civics, spelling, and the rest were 
inlaid in random order, like discrete but 
matching pieces of glass. The terminol- 
ogy changed as the years went on; there 
were reclassifications, reformulations, 0C- 
casionally a “design.” But the humanities 
as traditionally known—and the general 
education associated with them—were 
given over to the universities. It is only 
within the last few years that they have 
been seriously considered as subject mat- 
ter for public schools. And suddenly, 
before the schools have quite accommo- 
dated themselyes, we find ourselves with 
an Arts and Humanities Act upon the 
books, with what might be conceived as 
an effort to legislate into existence a re- 
gard for the “humane,” » 

The Act defines categories by estab- 
lishing two autonomous endowments: 
one for a Foundation on the Arts; the 
other for a Foundation on the Humani- 
ties. The Humanities, according to the 
Act, now officially encompass language, 
literary history, philosophy, archaeology, 
history, the criticism and theory of the 
arts, and social sciences “with humanistic 


content.” That this cluster of disciplines 
holds implications for public schools is 
made to appear self-evident. The avail- 
ability of grants, the proposals for Insti- 
tutes, the proliferation of Seminars and 
Symposia on the subject make it entirely 
clear that a “humanistic” revolution is 
about to be launched, to complement the 
“scientific” curriculum reform. 

But the peculiar history of discourse 
about the humanities has left a residue of 
questions and made it difficult for educa- 
tors to know even now what stance to 
take. For almost fifty years, the language 
of “humanism” was appropriated by 
those disinterested in public schools or 
hostile to science and secularism—men 
desiring a return to the old, burnished 
ideals of “character and intellect,” the 
True, the overarching Good. 

There were, in the first place, the 
literary critics who espoused what they 
called the “New Humanism” in the years 
after the First World War. Men like 
Irving Babbitt, Albert Jay Nock, and 
T. S. Eliot took eloquent public positions 
in opposition to egalitarianism, romanti- 
cism, naturalism, materialism, to a mass 
culture embodying “mediocrity.” Eliot’s 
great and influential poem, “The Waste 
Land,” presents a modern world grown 
arid through loss of faith and rejection 
of the values of the past. It is not acci- 
dental that “the Dog” described as 
“friend to men” should be interpreted as 
a symbol for science or naturalism, pre- 
venting the second blooming of belief: 


“That corpse you planted last year in 
your garden, 

“Has it begun to sprout? Will it bloom 
this year? 

“Or has the sudden frost disturbed its 
bed? 

“Oh keep the Dog far hence, that’s friend 

k go men, ; 
r with his nails he’ll dig it up again! 

“You! hypocrite lecket S8 ce 
—mon frére!” 


For shelter from that “sudden frost” of 
sceptical empiricism, Eliot recommended 
a reaffirmation of tradition. To his reader 
(his “hypocrite lecteur”), to his fellow 
poet, he said that a man should write 
with the “feeling that the whole of litera- 
ture of Europe from Homer and within 
it the whole of the literature of his own 
country has a simultaneous existence and 
composes a simultaneous order.” It was 
within this order, clearly one created by 
the humanities, that education was to en- 
able the few to live. 

Like Eliot and his “semblables” in spirit 
were the neo-Thomists, men like Robert 
Maynard Hutchins and Mortimer Adler, 
who saw themselves as “rational human- 
ists,” hoping to fashion a curriculum in 
accord with a pre-existent “order of 
goods” and a pre-existent “order in the 
intellectual realm.” Hutchins was writing 
in the full pride of traditional humanism, 
for example, when he warned that “the 
cults of skepticism, presentism, scientism, 
and anti-intellectualism will lead us to 
despair . . .” 

These were the men who claimed the 
humanities as the very substance of their 
cause. In an essay called “Education and 
the Humanities’ (Daedalus, Winter 
1959), Douglas Bush summed up two 
decades of their conversation by suggest- 
ing that “one way of approaching the 
nature and function of the humanities is 
to indicate the nature of the forces that 
oppose them and are opposed by them.” 
And what were those forces? The 
“lower” or the material interests of hu- 
man beings; the “sophisticated vulgarity” 
of contemporary mass culture; the domi- 
nation of science; specialization, mechani- 
zation, and a “democratic religion” de- 
fined as “the worship of commonness.” 

In the meantime, the public schools 
were attempting to meet the unprece- 
dented challenge of mass education, to 
find a way of equipping diverse persons 
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to cope with the complicated world. 
There were wide swings back and forth 
from vocational emphases to experiential, 
from training for citizenship to educa- 
tion for self-realization. It is somewhat 
startling to realize that, in 1947, the prob- 
lem of democratic schooling was still 
officially described as one that could be 
solved by putting stress on “active and 
creative achievements as well as an ad- 
justment to existing conditions.” This 
was the unfortunate “life adjustment” 
phase, happily short-lived. The ends of 
popular learning were not yet conceived 
in terms of cognitive skills or initiation 
into subject matter fields: The “high 
premium” was placed on “learning to 
make wise choices. .. .” 

The post-war attack upon the schools 
was in large measure generated by “life 
adjustment,” an approach both conserva- 
tives and progressives (if asked) would 
be likely to reject. Allied as it was with 
the long-simmering humanist discontent, 
the attack polarized the educational do- 
main to such a degree that talk of the 
“humane,” like talk of “intellect,” an- 
tagonized even those educators whose 
first commitment had always been to in- 
telligence, to teaching children to think. 
(There were many, in fact, who had de- 
fended the cause of subject matter and 
“organized” experience along with John 
Dewey who, writing Experience and 
Education in 1938, had made himself 
wholly clear. Present experience must 
“tend both to knowledge of more facts 
and entertaining of more ideas,” he had 
written. Moreover, experience must be 
“stretched . . . as it were, backward.” 
And, in language not too remote from 
the humanist poet’s: “It can expand into 
the future only as it is also enlarged to 
take in the past.”) 

The “great debate” petered out in 
1957, however, when Sputnik I plunged 
schoolmen of all persuasions into the 
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effort of curriculum reform. Initiated by 
members of the learned disciplines who 
had never before paid heed to public 
schooling, the movement (ironically 
enough) achieved many of the ends de- 
fined as valuable by those who had spent 
their lives in public schools. In any event, 
the polarizing tendencies were halted— 
or obscured. The day had come for re- 
making and for redefining terms. 

Because of the exigencies of the period, 
of course, attention was first devoted to 
subject matters in the natural sciences 
and mathematics. The humanities, which 
were in any case more difficult to con- 
ceive in terms of “structure,” were set 
aside. After a time, articles began slowly 
appearing; and discussion hesitantly be- 
gan. There was talk of the “structure” of 
literature, of ways and means of teaching 
the arts to the young, Investigations into 
“reading” and the state of literacy were 
undertaken. “Language” became the ob- 
ject of extended inquiries. The vague 
construct, “social studies,” began to give 
way to “social sciences” as historians and 
behavioral scientists turned their atten- 
tion to the concepts structuring their 
particular fields. 

Only in recent months, however, have 
the humanities (in the “true” sense) come 
to the foreground. Only now have teach- 
ers begun to work cooperatively with 
scholars and critics, with those com- 
mitted first and foremost to the integrity 
of the arts. And this is the reason 
why the fundamental questions must be 
framed—the questions having to do with 
subject matter, meaning, and intent; the 
questions having to do with the nature 
of man and the chosen ends of his life. 

In what sense is a concept of the hu- 
manities linked to a concept of “man”? If 
the humanities are taken to be “human- 
istic studies,” what precisely does “hu- 
manism” mean? Can the humanities be 
defined most adequately in terms of sub- 


ject matter, or ought they to be con- 
ceived inclusively as “advancing civiliza- 
tion”? Are they to be studied by means 
of single works or through consideration 
of what Whitehead called “the curves of 
history”? Are they to become the occa- 
sions for a contemporary quest for mean- 
ings, a renewed effort to impose order 
on the world? 

Educators would be committing a 
kind of “genetic fallacy” if they judged 
the humanities—or even humanism—in 
the light of the classic image of man. For 
the Prince of Humanists, Erasmus, as for 
other Renaissance scholars, man was de- 
fined in terms of his perfection, his full- 
est realization: He was, in “essence,” 
what he was destined to be. Like their 
classic forebears, the Humanists con- 
ceived man’s true end to be the fullest 
development of his rationality, since it 
was reason that made him distinctive, 
reason that placed him high on the ladder 
of being—reason that brought him near 
to God. And this was what moved them 
to combat dogma and obscurantism, to 
speak of “liberal studies,” to strive for 
the liberation of thought. Only in a state 
of freedom could the mind of the scholar 
be released. Only when allowed to speak 
in many tongues, to read the books of 
the ages, could the rational man attain 
his predestined end. 

Today, when we consider the human 
being, we think in terms of individuality, 
not of essences. We think of open possi- 
bility, of realization as a function of cul- 
ture and social setting, not as a prede- 
termined fulfillment already decided at 
birth. 

„The humanities for the existing indi- 
Vidual—in many senses free to create 
what he will be—may then become an 
organization of possibilities. Not only 
can he discover a range of potential ful- 
fillments in the literature he reads; he can 
explore the linguistic behaviors of man, 


as he learns to put his thoughts in words, 
and how to make himself clear. He can 
formulate the kinds of philosophic ques- 
tions which will permit him to relate 
himself to what is known—and what is 
not. Clarifying, criticizing, find his own 
particular way, he can create a perspec- 
tive instead of finding one, as the rational 
humanists used to do. He can fashion his 
own life order as he seeks out meanings 
—an order reaching as deeply into the 
past as T. S. Eliot’s, but consciously de- 
fined through thoughtful exploration of 
the history of his kind. 

The point is that he must be consid- 
ered:as in some sense unique, in some 
sense “open,” undetermined—free. He 
must be seen by his teachers to exist in 
a definable temporal situation, the di- 
mensions of which he must learn to re- 
late to through knowing and choosing 
and concern. The humane studies will 
become studies he may appropriate as he 
forges authenticity, as he becomes what 
he may become among his fellows, in a 
world stretching back in time. 

“Humanism,” then, when linked to 
such a notion of man, may become a 
belief about human life on earth. It may 
give rise to commitments in the context 
of that life: commitments to human de- 
cency, to happiness, to rebellions on be- 
half of meaningfulness. It may make 
possible a commitment to the “visibility” 
of every man with whom the individual 
is engaged—not Mankind, not the ex- 
emplary Prince, but the single person in 
his promise and his limitations, the person 
who can reasonably be granted a measure 
of justice (as Camus used to say), a 
measure of freedom, a chance to find a 
sunny space by the sea. 

It would appear to follow from this 
that the individual must be introduced to 
the humanities by means of single works, 
each one offering him a possibility of 
engagement, an opportunity to inquire, 
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or an occasion for forming his experience 
and defining what he can be. But there 
remains as well the matter of perspective, 
the matter of the organic relation among 
the subject matters called humane. Alfred 
North Whitehead may have responded 
to this more suggestively. than most 
scholars when he said, in The Aims of 
Education, that every child should be 
permitted to make a few main ideas— 
“thrown in every combination possible” 
—his own, that he should be enabled to 
discover and to understand the past so 
as to understand “an insistent present,” 
that he should learn how to use what he 
learns. And then: : 
The difficulty is just this: the apprehen- 
sion of general ideas, intellectual habits 
of mind, and pleasurable interest in men- 
tal achievement can be evoked by no 
form of words, however accurately ad- 
justed. All practical teachers know that 
education is a patient process of the mas- 
tery of details, minute by minute, hour 
by hour, day by day. There is no royal 
toad to learning through an airy path of 
brilliant generalizations. There is a prov- 
erb about the difficulty of seeing the 
wood because of the trees, That difficulty 
is exactly the point which I am enforcing. 
The problem of education is to make the 
pupil see the wood by means of the trees, 
The wood, the humane order in which 
educators hope their students will live, 
must be one young people plant them- 
selves and protect with their own minds 
and hands. Learning to see through the 
disciplines and the arts, learning the 
methodologies of the disciplines and, 
perhaps, a few aesthetic skills, they may 
learn to chart their own paths in the 
quest for meaning. Not every one will 
chart a straight path nor a scenic one; 
not every one will learn to appreciate 
fully nor even learn to see. But, if we 
keep the thought of possibilities and an 
open world in mind, those well enough 
endowed will keep alive the humane 
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studies in their wholeness and integrity; 
those not so endowed will sometimes 
have the opportunity to see the wind 
move in the trees, 

Much depends on whether a per- 
son exists in the bifurcated universe of 
ancient times, on whether he persists in 
envisaging hierarchies in a cosmos pre- 
designed. If he conceives reality to be an 
analogue of Dante’s universe, shaped like 
a pyramid and culminating in immaterial 
Form, he cannot but imagine sensuality 
to be “lower” than rationality; he cannot 
but place the single and the unitary 
“higher” than the many and diverse. 

If, on the other hand, the individual 
lives his life in a world of events, if he 
understands that the orders that exist are 
the ones human beings have defined, he 
is able to image a plural world—sensually 
appealing, theoretically perplexing— 
where meanings are to be sought. In 
such a world there can be manifold ways 
of seeing and knowing, manifold ways of 
being as well. 4 

The humanities, once integrated in 
a curriculum for the young, allow for 
just this manifold. Complementing the 
sciences, countering aridity, they offer 
infinite possibilities. The rest is up to the 
person, acting upon and in the world. 
Confronting heritage, confronting the 
humane studies, he can be challenged to 
become himself more human than before. 
Rilke’ poem, with which we began, 
renders the effects of such experience 
when deeply lived; and it may apply to 
what the humanities, once ushered into 
public schools, can mean. The poet 18 
talking of engagement, of full exposure 
to what Apollo (and all he signifies) 
implies. His last words may be directe 
to every teacher, every child who = 
risk a total engagement as he learns: 
“You must,” Rilke says, “change your 
life.” —-MG 


ASEWORK, WHEREVER IT IS PRACTICED, is 
en to be an individualizing process, 
ed to each particular client’s own 
style. As a caseworker with a con- 
viction that this is as appropriate a 
process below as above the poverty line, 
I do not perceive it as a panacea nor as 
an alternative to other efforts. Rather, it 
is a necessary and effective part of a net- 
work of services, all attempting to deal 
with poverty and its effects on individ- 
uals. 

We must be clear, however, that no 
form of social work can be viewed as a 
substitute for meeting the primary needs 
of people. The solution to economic need 
is money; the answer to unemployment 
is jobs; the prescription for slum living 
is good housing; the cure for illiteracy is 
education. That is where we must begin. 
Fortunately, caseworkers also carry out 
other roles: as aware, active, and angry 
citizens, for example; as members of the 
community in which people join each 
other in the struggle for civil rights, 
civil liberties, and a fairer distribution of 
the income of this country. 

If social workers of any kind delude 
themselves that they can effect changes 
in the economic structure through public 
welfare services—or suggest as much to 
the community at large—they will be 
Committing a disservice to the people 
with whom they work, the tax payer or 
the board member, and to themselves. 


CAROL H. MEYER 
Columbia University 
School of Social Work 
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The same is true if they indicate that 
they can eradicate discrimination through 
community services, or that they can 
seriously arrest family disorganization 
through family and child welfare serv- 
ices. 

But there is a well-established function 
for social work that is not only palliative 
and rehabilitative in character. Increas- 
ingly, social workers are reaching back 
to the causes of social problems and con- 
cerning themselves with policy matters 
that will sooner or later have conse- 
quences for social and economic life, as 
well as for the established modes of in- 
tervention. Caseworkers are discovering 
that, unless they concern themselves with 
these policy matters, their therapeutic 
and rehabilitative efforts will be less and 
less effective as individual maladjustment 
increases in society, and public recogni- 
tion deepens with respect to social and 


ms 


Professor Meyer here deals with a question as 
vital to education as it is to social work. How 
is the professional to define his role with re- 
spect to the deprived, whose most fundamental 
needs can only be met by long-range social 
change? Describing casework as an “individ- 
ualizing process” adapted to particular life 
styles, she reminds us of a crucial obligation of 
the professional: to perceive the limits of statis- 
tics and abstraction; to give each person the 
respect his human status demands. (This paper 
appears as well in Social Work Practice, 1965, 
New York, NY. Columbia Univ. Press, 1965, 
pages 229-242. Copyright © 1965 National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare, Columbus, Ohio.) 
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economic breakdowns that are making 
excessive demands on the small supply 
of caseworkers. 


The Values of Individualizing 

In a generation when machines have 
taken over so many human tasks, it has 
become refreshing that social casework- 
ers still make efforts to reach family by 
family, child by child, and patient by 
patient. The effects of economic and 
social breakdown are felt by human 
beings, and they react in individual ways; 
much as they can be counted, grouped, 
classified, and programed for, all of so- 
ciety’s efforts and failures affect, in the 
last analysis, individuals. The elimination 
of casework is not a solution for the 
problem of quantitative limitations. One 
solution would be to increase the number 
of caseworkers equipped to carry out the 
functions for which they are trained, 
and to muster an army of social welfare 
technicians to complement casework 
services and spread them over larger 
groups of the population. 

The condition called “poverty” has 
been so popularized in government and 
private circles, in the press and in the 
universities, that it is difficult to get hold 
of it in an organized way. To arrive at 
the connections to be made between 
casework and the poor, let us arbitrarily 
exclude such “clinical” considerations as 
those having to do with views of the 
poor as chronically dependent, multi- 
problem families, character-disordered 
people, or whatever has lately been 
thought to explain the behavior of people 


caught in poverty. 
Economic Deprivation 


The primary characteristic of poor 
people is that they are without money 
and consequently suffer from physical 
deprivation as well as social and cultural 
maladjustments. Keyserling’s “seven marks 
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of poverty” (4) are useful in describing 
the people we are concerned with here, 
As “root and offshoot,” a fifth of our 
people suffer from inadequate schooling, 
deficient health services, crime and juve- 
nile delinquency, inadequate social se- 
curity and welfare programs to deal with 
problems of all age groups, and problems 
of family breakdown, indecent housing 
conditions, discrimination and high un- 
employment. 

What of the “culture of poverty” that 
is so often mentioned as the chief obstacle 
to social caseworkers’ being able to reach 
the poor? The “clinical” descriptions of 
the poor mentioned above seem to have 
been derived from that which casework- 
ers know best, out of their effort to 
understand and to reach the poor. It 
must be granted that clinical definitions 
are useful in individual cases, but so far 
it has not been proved that they are 
totally accurate in generalizing about the 
poor. The question might also be raised 
as to whether sociological constructs have 
been dependable enough to give specific 
direction to casework practice. a 

Herzog (3) makes a telling point in 
questioning the existence of a real “cul- 
ture of poverty” in view of the absence 
of a common identity, arts and artifacts 
or a distinctive technology. She says: 


The life ways of the slum dwellers repre- 
sent, not a system of culturally evolve 
patterns, but rather a series of disjointe 
pragmatic adjustments to exigencies per- 
ceived as unpredictable and uncontrolla- 
ble. 


Riessman (6), writing about the 
“strengths of the poor,” also comments 
upon the fact that the extended family 
life culture of poor Negro families is 
not so much a cultural prerequisite, u 
rather is a response to the historical an 
economic factors which have threatene 
the economic security of the Negro 
male, forcing him out of the household. 


As a result of this effort at “coping with 
an essentially negative environment,” a 
new family pattern evolved, he says, “to 
meet this environmental threat.” 


The Effort to Survive 


These two illustrations mention the 
coping efforts of poor people to survive 
in a society that discriminates against 
them at every turn of their lives. Recent 
publications suggest that the barriers sur- 
rounding “the poor” are not so much 
cultural and therefore alien to social 
casework methods that derive from other 
cultural commitments, but rather that 
they are primarily economic. True, sub- 
cultures exist among the poor as they do 
in any group, and paths of communica- 
tion must be established between repre- 
sentatives of various groups (casewokers 
and their clients, for example) before 
any help can be forthcoming. 

But it is salutory that we are now 
arriving at the sensible view that the 
poor who may be our clients share with 
us the same passions and concerns, which, 
were it not for economic and social im- 
poverishment, might very well be trans- 
lated into similar goals and styles of life. 
In other words, we need not be anthro- 
pologists in order to practice social case- 
work; the poor are not a defined group 
with particular, obscure characteristics. 
They are like each of us in our likeness 
and uniqueness, except that they have 
suffered greater deprivation and have 
developed particular responses to dealing 
with this major fact of their lives. 

Cultural studies of the poor or lower 
class families are often based upon obser- 
vation and interview; and, when find- 
ings of these studies appear in print, 
there is a tendency to over-generalize 
beyond the limitations of the study itself. 
Do the commonly held notions that “the 
poor” do not have middle class aspira- 
tons really hold up? When opportunities 


are made available for economically de- 
prived young people to attend college, 
do they not take advantage of this? 
When ADC mothers are provided with 
the chance to be of service and to be 
foster mothers, do they not seek im- 
provement in their living standards? For 
every cultural generalization the practi- 
tioner can provide an exception to the 
rule. There are variations among the 
poor just as among the middle class, and 
enlightening as partialized research efforts 
may be, it is essential that we evaluate 
the differences between inherent cultural 
commitments and group or individual 
responses to circumstances which, if 
changed, would effect a change in the 
responses. 


The Need for a Profile 


If there is not a true “culture of pov- 
erty,” whom are we addressing as the 
“poor” when we contemplate the useful- 
ness or validity of social casework prac- 
tice? There are, as we all know, shifting 
definitions of poverty, and it is important 
that an accurate profile be acknowledged, 
much as Orshansky (5) attempts to de- 
scribe in her article, “Counting the Poor.” 
As she makes note of the varied causes 
and varied solutions to poverty, she con- 
tributes a helpful description of four 
groups that are particularly vulnerable to 
poverty: mothers bringing up children 
without a father, the aged or disabled 
person who cannot earn, the Negro who 
is not allowed to earn, and large families 
of white, employed men. When the con- 
cept of poverty is thus translated into 
identifiable groups of people, we can 
begin to consider their differential char- 
acteristics and the differential role of 
social casework with each group. 

Having looked briefly at some defini- 
tions of the poor, let us now examine 
some characteristics of social casework. 
Then we will be better able to assess the 
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interactional components of each. 
Bertha Reynolds (7) has described 
social casework as having 
evolved out of a growing awareness of 
the necessity of treating individuals as 
unique in their differences from each 


other, rather than treating alike all in- 
stances of trouble of a certain sort. 


As an individualizing service to people, 
Cannon said (z): “The objective in a 
social case is not to arrive at a static or 
right conclusion, but to arrive at a con- 
dition in which tensions may be balanced 
or relaxed and desires satisfied or redi- 
rected.” This objective is applicable in 
cross-cultural, ethnic, racial and eco- 
nomic terms. It is not concerned with 
absolute norms or middle-class values, 
right or wrong or good or bad. When 
the process is utilized appropriately, 
when person-in-situation is the focus, 
case solutions grow out of case condi- 
tions and human resources evaluated 
within the framework of a social reality. 
And these are always different, case by 
case. 


Models for Casework 


In these individualizing terms there is 
no contradiction evident in caseworkers 
working with the poor. The limitations 
perceived in social casework seem to 
have derived more from the uses to 
which it has been put. Characteristically, 
social casework has drawn from a variety 
of models of practice that have always 
been reflective of the socio-political age 
in which they were developed. Histori- 
cally, without discussing the causes in 
this paper, it is possible to identify at 
least five models. First, the social survey 
or “old” sociological mode, wherein the 
client was studied, provided for and 
given to, or he was seen as acting upon 
his own situation while caseworkers 
waited for him to do his own changing; 
he was an object of social casework. It 
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would be as fallacious to identify social 
casework in the 6os in these 1916 terms, 
as it would be to evaluate modern medi- 
cine in terms of archaic practices of 
bloodtesting. 

Second, the educational approach or 
the more recent conceptualization of the 
problem-solving mode can be identified, 
where caseworkers provided for clients 
all of the then conceived of opportunities 
for change or modification of behavior 
and situation. Whether the technical em- 
phasis was upon relationship, support, 
advice, relief, or other services, change in 
the person and his situation was to have 
come about through the strengthening of 
the client by casework actions, so that 
he would be more capable of dealing 
with his life. The singular limitation in 
this mode was that it remained a volun- 
tary process, so that the client himself 
had to be highly motivated to invest 
himself in this process of change, even 
when the caseworker made therapeutic 
opportunities available to him. The focus 
was, essentially, on the person, because 
while casework has historically been 
concerned with environment there have 
not until recently been concepts avail- 
able that described environment so that 
more than lip service could be devoted 
to this aspect of the person’s life. 

Third, the clinical or medical model 
has been observed, where focus was 
placed upon pathology and maladjust- 
ment and the caseworker’s preoccupation 
was with the cure and personality change. 
While there was nothing intrinsically 
dysfunctional about this emphasis, it was 
of course a mode that was almost totally 
concerned with the effects of intra- 
psychic malady, It required a pathologi- 
cal condition that was reparable; there- 
fore, it dealt primarily with individual 
psychic disturbance and behavioral mal- 
adjustments. Nor did it address itself to 
social change or prevention of problems, 
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or spheres of normal life; because, as a 
clinical mode, it was geared to clinically 
observable problems, where the unit of 
attention was molded to suit the tech- 
niques that were available. 

Fourth, social caseworkers recently 
have had occasional brief forays into 
political modes of practice, where the 
client has been pressed into service on 
his own behalf, and has been expected to 
change his own conditions through social 
action, lobbying, striking and exerting 
pressure upon the power groups in so- 
ciety. As a counterpart to the clinical 
mode of practice, this mode has avoided 
recognition of individual needs and path- 
ology in its emphasis upon social change 
to be effected by as well as for the client 
groups. 

The fifth model of practice that social 
casework seems to be beginning to ob- 
serve is very new in our social work his- 
tory, while it is a rather traditional mode 
in medicine. It has been due partially to 
the introduction of social science con- 
cepts that social casework can now ad- 
dress itself to this new mode. That is the 
public health model of practice, where it 
is understood that the client cannot by 
himself change himself, and where there is 
complete recognition of the societal and 
epidemiological forces that contribute 
to his life style as well as to his prob- 
lems. The focus of public health medi- 
cine is upon prevention of disease, and 
where disease occurs, total covearge 
utilizing the best of the available clinical 
skills. This approach implies active in- 
tervention by the social caseworker, 
combined with full responsibility for the 
psycho-social health of a community, 
education for health, and the finest of 
clinical practice when problems are in 
evidence and treatment is required. The 
broad and flexible spectrum of services 
that are identifiable in public health pro- 
grams would provide in social casework 


for the varied emphases and interests that 
caseworkers have expressed in fragmen- 
tary ways since 1916. 

Social caseworkers pursue one or more 
of the several modes of practice we have 
mentioned, each of them somewhat use- 
ful in particular situations. One of the 
great values of the casework method is 
that it has remained an open system 
which has been receptive to new knowl- 
edge and emphases. What has been lack- 
ing is a framework within which each 
part may be viewed in its connection 
with the others. 


Orientation to Change 

There are essential differences between 
1916 and 1965 practice that are reflective 
of the changes in American political, so- 
cial and economic trends and objectives. 
For example, we are emerging from the 
shadow of social Darwinism, where we 
can now expect that, given certain con- 
ditions, change in people and society can 
occur. As a nation we are recognizing 
that a laissez-faire, unregulated society 
must inevitably create conditions of pov- 
erty. Moreover, the popular swell of the 
civil rights movement has promoted the 
notion that the poor must be included in 
the fabric of society, and that people do 
not adjust well to poverty even if they 
are kept happy. It has become apparent 
everywhere now, that unless poverty is 
eradicated, its effects will continue to 
enter the mainstream of our economic 
life and discrimination, unemployment, 
bad housing, delinquency and family 
breakdown will have its effects upon all 
citizens in every social and economic 
group. 

Social casework has redefined its pa- 
rameters in keeping with this changing 
philosophy; changing theoretical formu- 
lations indicate changes of perception on 
the part of caseworkers themselves. The 
casework literature no longer is preoccu- 
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pied with intra-psychic reorganization or 
resolution of conflict—goals that could 
not be achieved and, even if attempted, 
could only be applied to a very few 
clients who had the luxury of being 
without severe reality problems. This 
preoccupation must be granted as a piece 
of social casework history that was re- 
flective of the times. Social caseworkers 
have been subject to various forces and 
influences which have resulted in some 
absurdities and distortions. Other meth- 
ods are no more immune to these forces 
and influences—and certainly no less 
vulnerable to error—and no more proven. 

Yet, despite the past distortions, social 
caseworkers have indeed worked contin- 
ually with poor people. In public and 
voluntary social agencies, in hospitals 
and clinics, in courts and institutions— 
where all classes of people have sought 
help with problems of living in this com- 
plex world—social casework has been 
present as the core of the helping pro- 
gram, therapeutic rehabilitative, restora- 
tive, or merely friendly. Now that 
poverty has belatedly become officially 
recognized as the “root and offshoot” of 
so many interrelated social problems, the 
professional and the public have become 
vocal in demanding that caseworkers 
commit themsleves to working with the 
poor. Is it known how many people 
“below the poverty line” caseworkers 
have worked with in the past and are 
working with today? 


Obstacles to Casework 


In view of the possibility that accurate 
definitions of poverty and of casework 
would indicate a clear role for case- 
workers to practice effectively “below 
the poverty line,” what are the obstacles 
that remain? Since poor people are indi- 
viduals who search in their culture and 
class for identity and modes of behavior 
just as other people do, and since they 
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have psychological and physiological 
structures in common with all others, 
why have questions arisen that suggest 
that casework—an individualizing pro- 
cess—cannot be helpful? 

The difficulty, it seems to me, stems 
from confusion or conflict in certain 
value commitments held by caseworkers, 
rather than in deficient methodology. It 
is not that casework techniques are not 
useful in alleviating problems in adapta- 
tion or rehabilitation, but rather than 
these techniques are either withheld from 
the poor or are connected with treat- 
ment goals that are inappropriate. Meth- 
odologically, casework is based upon 
concepts related to the person in his situ- 
ation. This surely is a notion applicable 
to a poor person living in poverty; there 
is nothing middle class about such a con- 
cept. Also, a casework concern has al- 
ways been to “start where the client is,” 
a principle of communication which pro- 
vides for cultural as well as psychological 
and intellectual variation among clients. 
There is no middle class language pre- 
requisite accompanying the use of this 
principle. Finally, casework treatment is 
defined throughout the literature on 
varied levels which are directed to social 
as well as psychological concerns of 
people. There is no commitment here to 
middle class society or psychological at- 
tributes; on the contrary, the very indi- 
vidualizing component that characterizes 
the practice of casework would indicate 
that each person’s psychosocial situa- 
tion is unique to him and must be ad- 
dressed individually, case by case. 


Interactions and Change 

The force for change in an individual 
situation lies not only within the client 
himself, but in the coming together of 
inner and outer forces expressed through 
their interaction as a unified whole. 
Modern casework method is character- 
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ized by techniques that are addressed to 
strengthening ego capacity, evoking cop- 
ing mechanisms and building self-esteem, 
while at the same time providing oppor- 
tunities for achievement and fulfillment 
and pathways of interaction between 
the person and his milieu. When this 
individualizing method is appropriately 
placed alongside other methods which 
seek to do other things, and when it is 
perceived as being a part of a network 
of services within a program of social 
and economic change, there may be de- 
creasing necessity to blame casework for 
social failures or to expect it to carry 
alone the burden for social change. 

It is not the underlying concepts and 
principles, but rather their adaptation in 
casework methodology that is at the root 
of the trouble. It is necessary also to 
search in value areas for the causes of 
the obvious deficiencies. These are the 
areas of choice, where caseworkers must 
elect to redefine their practice so as to 
accommodate to the knowledge of abso- 
lute inter-dependence of social and psy- 
chic determinants. Here, there are at 
least four serious criticisms that must 
be raised about caseworkers when they 
choose either to avoid working with 
poor people or when they apply mal- 
adaptive techniques to clientele. 

First, some caseworkers still hold the 
notion that a change in the person will 
change his social conditions. This is only 
converse to the notion that the person is 
responsible for his social condition. Ad- 
herence to this idea can only promote 
the fallacious conclusion that casework 
can, through work with individuals, 
ameliorate social problems, which it can- 
not do, and that the poor must be blamed 
for their own plight. 

Second, some caseworkers deliberately 
avoid working with poor people by asso- 
Ciating themselves permanently in some 
Private agencies that choose to rule out 


poor clients through their criteria for 
eligibility. Within every profession there 
are some practitioners who prefer to spe- 
cialize ‘in the most minute and refined 
aspect of the work to be done, and there 
are many such caseworkers who choose 
to work in laboratory conditions. On the 
other hand, other caseworkers do not 
like the sight and sound and smell and 
touch of the poor because their own 
senses are affronted, their consciences are 
remote, and they are uninvolved. 


Perplexity and Choice 

Some caseworkers sustain a commit- 
ment to absolute norms of behavior that 
are indeed middle class. But this is a 
value commitment, not a necessary 
component of casework method, It is 
expressed by insistence upon client moti- 
vation for help, preoccupation with ver- 
balization of problems and feelings, and 
interest in “neat” psychic conflict that 
can be dealt with in the office rather 
than in the streets. One explanation for 
this may be that, as soon as one does 
reach out into the community, one must 
confront the obstinacy of our social 
institutions. 

Finally, in light of the inter-depend- 
ence of agency services and the need for 
collaboration, it is essential that we sup- 
port the services of each part of the total 
network in order that our work be effec- 
tive. Sometimes, not enough responsi- 
bility is taken for criticisms of the public 
agencies nor for protection of a client’s 
rights. Lack of involvement with public 
services may range from outright carp- 
ing criticism of the work of these agen- 
cies to pressure for narrow profession- 
alization and certification which will 
further push public agency personnel 
out of the mainstream of social work. 

It is hard to know the derivation of 
these values. Is it laziness or fear that 
impels some caseworkers to cling to their 
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desk and thus to seek work with clients 
who will come to those desks? Is the 
narrow view of casework that is often 
held by some practitioners a reflection of 
their own self-preoccupation, or is it a 
manifestation of our depersonalized so- 
ciety? Is it the middle class group from 
which caseworkers are drawn, or is it 
that the lower class group of clients are 
indeed hard to work with and demand- 
ing of time and strength? 


The Scope of Intervention 


Beyond these concerns, there are some 
valid issues that require investigation, 
debate and expanding knowledge and 
skill. For example, the scope of interven- 
tion of casework services is variously 
interpreted. Work needs to be done to 
determine how far back in the preventive 
sphere casework method can reach effec- 
tively. Experimentation is needed to 
demonstrate the role of casework as a 
bridge between the person and the pro- 
gram, the client and the service, with 
equal emphasis upon both. Casework 
literature, teaching and practice are cur- 
rently immersed in understanding ego 
psychology and techniques directed to- 
ward development of people’s coping 
capacities. This is probably one of the 
most fruitful areas of knowledge to be 
pursued in the practice of casework be- 
low the poverty line. 

The time has already passed when the 
major goal of casework treatment is 
viewed as personality change. We are at 
last in a surging period when casework- 
ers, recognizing that behavior is a func- 
tion of the person-in-situation configura- 
tion, are directing their treatment to the 
individual within an inter-actional and 
transactional framework. Individualizing 
the person no longer means what it 
once did: The unit of attention has ex- 
panded so that it now includes the per- 
son, his significant relationships and his 
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milieu. There is no dichotomy of inner 
or outer or of person or society. Chang- 
ing knowledge of integrative processes 
can be built into the fluid conceptions of 
casework method. An illustration of the 
sensitivity of casework to new knowl- 
edge may be seen in its responsiveness to 
new modes of treatment such as crisis 
and milieu therapy. 

Before concluding, let us return briefly 
to Orshansky’s profile of the poor. Let 
us recall the four groups that were de- 
fined as most vulnerable to poverty: 
Mothers bringing up children without a 
father, the aged or disabled person who 
cannot earn, the Negro who is not al- 
lowed to earn, and large families of 
white, employed men. 


The Roles of Casework 


As for mothers bringing up children 
without a father, the network of serv- 
ices in the community would need to 
include money income, adequate housing, 
medical care, proper education, day care 
and recreational services. These would 
be a beginning. What then? Casework 
might be drawn into helping a particular 
mother manage the special strains 1n- 
volved in dealing alone with family mat- 
ters that are usually easier to cope with 
when a husband and father are present. 
Moreover, when a mother in these cir- 
cumstances must rely upon public assist- 
ance and fragmented clinical services, in 
the absence of adequate social and health 
insurances, casework might be helpful in 
educating about and strengthening the 
mother’s ability to deal with the complex 
social and medical agencies with which 
she must cope. Here we are talking about 
psychologically normal mothers and chil- 
dren who are involved in societal diffi- 
culties which would tax the strongest 
personality. The mothers or children 
whose ego functioning has broken down 
and who present pathological behavior 
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would of course not be excluded from 
the caseworker’s service. 

The aged and disabled would, of 
course, require the same basic services 
in connection with money income, hous- 
ing, health care, education and recrea- 
tion. In individual cases, particularly 
because this group presents physical and 
adjustment problems, it is often neces- 
sary for casework to help structure path- 
ways of relationships between the aged 
or disabled person and his family or 
other social groups in the community. 
Moreover, the conditions under which 
these individuals must live due to im- 
pairment of their physical and social 
functioning, usually require some con- 
sideration of alternative living plans—to 
be at home alone or with one’s family, 
to enter a hospital, a home for the aged 
or a sheltered residence—these alterna- 
tive decisions must be based upon a 
variety of individual factors that lend 
themselves readily to casework assess- 
ment. Again, we are talking about the 
normally expected conditions that would 
accompany agedness and disability. In 
this group too, there might be people 
With more serious adjustment problems 
who require further ego building case- 
work services. 

The Negro who is not allowed to earn 
will require the same basic economic, 
social and health services plus a vital 
casework ingredient—the help in finding 
his way to and within the particular job 
Opportunity that might be made avail- 
able to him, and concommitantly support 
in ‘sustaining himself in the alien, dis- 
criminating world around him. Again 
these would be expected prerequisites in 
the “normal” situation of a person who 
has been discriminated against. 

Finally, for the white family with 
many children, we can assume that the 
absence of family allowances will con- 
tinue to create economic hardships, as the 


level of wages in this country does not 
take into account the numbers of peo- 
ple a salary must support. Whether or 
not a particular family in this group re- 
mains impoverished or gets supplemen- 
tary support through public assistance, 
there will be inevitable social and psy- 
chological difficulties for them as they 
suffer the demands of economic depriva- 
tion and the resultant social alienation. 
Beyond the need for money, appropriate 
housing, medical care, education, day 
care and recreational services such a 
family might well require particular case- 
work help in managing on a slim finan- 
cial margin: In budgetting, planning for 
future children, home making tasks, cop- 
ing with multiple problems that must 
accompany multiple pressures, the case- 
worker can provide strengthening and 
social sustenance, 


The Individual Remains 

In all of these incidents of problems ac- 
companying poverty, we can recognize 
some inherent strains that are almost al- 
ways the residue of being poor in par- 
ticular ways. While the behavior of the 
people mentioned in these groupings of 
the poor may represent the range of be- 
haviors known to us all, the salient point 
is that casework may be addressed to 
people below the poverty line not only 
because they may be maladjusted due to 
their economic and social deprivations, 
but significantly because the condition 
of poverty always carries within it in- 
evitable obstacles to comfortable and ef- 
fective social functioning. While it is 
true that the conditions are pathological 
and casework alone cannot affect these 
conditions very much, it is equally true 
that with new, integrating concepts and 
in linkage with community and team ef- 
forts, much can be done to affect the 
conditions of poverty that are concerned 
with individuals themselves—in their life 
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style, their family relationships, their at- 
titudes toward the community and their 
image of themselves. In all of these areas 
the caseworker is well equipped by 
method—if he will but choose to use it— 
to help poor people in their struggle with 
their problems that are so often larger 
than life itself. 

In conclusion, let us turn the question 
of whether or not casework can be 
practiced effectively below the proverty 
line into a directive that any program 
attacking the problem must include case- 
work. The poor have been destitute for 
too long; poverty wars, housing pro- 
grams, new employment, medical care, 
education and training and services of 
all kinds must be made available. But 
there will be residual effects of genera- 
tions of grinding poverty, and untold 
numbers of individuals who have been 
habituated to their deprived circum- 
stances will not by themselves be able 
or even willing to take full advantage of 
new opportunities. Casework treatment 
on a variety of levels will not substitute 
for these opportunities, but it must be 
made available to help people use them. 

Caseworkers will be needed to deal 
with the full range of difficulties that 
can easily be anticipated, from helping 
a family know how to live in a housing 
project to drawing out the hostility, sus- 
picion and anomie that must inevitably 
characterize the feelings of one who 
has been poor and discriminated against 
all of his life. Casework may keep alive 
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social welfare’s concern with the individ- 
ual, but all social work methods must 
address themselves as well to the person. 
The dignity of the individual of any 
social class is achieved out of a sense of 
identity which is born out of his psycho- 
social experiences. Whether he is alone 
or involved with family, group or com- 
munity, that individual must remain as 
the object of our concern, for he is of 
society and surely society is made up of 
many of him. 

What John Hersey (2) has said of 
education we can readily apply to social 
casework with the poor: 


We are dealing here with the healing of 
generations yet the urgency is of an hour 
to hour order. One who wants to change 
a (school or welfare) system must have 
the time sense of a geologist. 
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Counseling against prejudice 


THERE ARE, as President Johnson recently 
pointed out, an estimated four million 
emotionally maladjusted children in the 
United States, probably a conservative 
tally. This means there are at least that 
many potential bigots, potential children 
of ill will. 

The majority, of course, are unlikely 
to become active practitioners of preju- 
dice; but they do provide a broad and 
fallow field where the seeds of ill will 
may be sown. Whether or not it will 
take the form of prejudice or anti-social 
behavior of other kinds, these youngsters 
must be of great concern to educators 
and counselors. 

Bigotry and prejudice have two main 
roots. One root is imbedded in sanc- 
tioned family and peer group influences 
and is, at least in part, an aspect of 
conscious mental processes. The individ- 
ual’s social group may hold the convic- 
tion that certain types of people are to 
be hated or feared; and the individual 
may absorb such views and be quite con- 
scious of his antagonistic attitudes. His 
reasons for espousing ideas like these 
may be childish or based on gross misin- 

ormation; he may say he hates people 
of one type or another because they are 
all dirty or Communists or rapists or 
you-name-it, But he is aware that he 
hates them, 


Unconscious Sources 


The other main root lies in the indi- 
vidual’s unconscious emotional adjust- 
ment. People whose lives are filled with 
unhappiness, frustration and disappoint- 
ment—whether because of individual or 
group disadvantage—tend to develop 
feelings of anger or rage which drive for 
expression in one form or another. 

Failing to find outward expression, the 
anger may, turned inward, produce such 
neurotic symptoms as ulcers and hyper- 
tension—or such lesser manifestations as 
face-picking or nail-biting. Reflected in 
situational behavior, it may, in the form 
of unconscious self-degrading forces, 
impel the individual to choose courses of 
action that are bound to do him harm. A 
man, for example, may marry someone 
who is all wrong for him, who may, 
for her own neurotic reasons, play on 
his feelings of being weak and puny. 
Because he feels inadequate, he may 


Dr. Albert, Director of C.W. Post’s Guidance 
and Counseling Center, here examines some of 
the pathological roots of prejudice and makes 
proposals for their eradication through the 
schools. Recognizing, as does Dr. Meyer, the 
socio-economic forces that foster bigotry and 
deprivation, he defines the professional func- 
tion of the counselor and presents a design for 
training the kind of guidance specialists who 
can nurture human health and thus control the 
sickness of ill-will. 
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choose an occupation far below his level 
of ability, and thus compound his feel- 
ings of anger and frustration every day 
he goes to work. The ultimate in this 
inward-turned rage is, of course, suicide. 
In other cases the anger is turned out- 
ward. It may take the form of open 
aggressiveness towards others, as in the 
familiar instance of the little boy who 
perpetually bullies children smaller than 
himself. Another example is the braggart, 
whose boasting is an effort to make 
others smaller in relation to himself. 
More devious in expression is the emo- 
tion of the neurotic or psychotic who 
projects onto others his own feelings of 
hatred and anger, so that he sees others 
as having the bitterness which is in reality 
his own, and so can blame them for the 
possession of these “culpable” traits. The 
ultimate in outward-turned rage is, of 
course, murder. Among the special varia- 
tions on this theme would seem to be the 
old-fashioned lynchings and the new- 
fashioned civil rights assassinations. 


Linked Hostilities 


Prejudice, intolerance, ill will, anti- 
social behavior—these are personality 
aspects that mesh easily with the feel- 
ings of maladjusted people. In areas 
where social approval of prejudice oc- 
curs, it is only logical that the most 
active practitioners of ill will are likely 
to include those who are the most se- 
verely maladjusted. 

This interrelationship of hostility feel- 
ings in a consistent personality pattern 
was, of course, one of the important 
findings of the Berkeley group that 
studied the authoritarian personality (7). 
People whose over-all emotional devel- 
opment, or whose lack of emotional satis- 
faction, has caused them to become de- 
fensively rigid and authoritarian, are the 
most likely candidates for prejudice and 
intolerance. Arthur Jersild summed it up 
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concisely when he wrote that prejudiced 
persons “are more likely than unpreju- 
diced persons to be anxious, insecure and 
burdened with veiled hostility” (72). 

If, then, there-are at least four million 
maladjusted children, and maladjusted 
children can easily become bigoted 
adults, what, if anything, can guidance 
counselors do about it? 


The Potential of Guidance 


Guidance counselors can do little or 
nothing to affect directly the broad-scale 
cultural forces which Allport (3) has 
described as basic to prejudice. But they 
can do something about what he calls 
the “intervening factor of personality,” 
which is the immediate cause of all 
hurnan conduct. 

Guidance counselors can do nothing 
to change the historical matrix of preju- 
dice. Nor can they be expected to relieve 
the socio-economic conditions which 
produce hatred of minority segments 
mistakenly seen by other Jow-status 
groups as standing in the way of their 
betterment (2, 77). But they can do 
something about the ways in which frus- 
trations and dissatisfactions are dealt 
with by individuals in these groups. | 

Guidance counselors can do nothing 
about the fact that 11 per cent of our 
children are reared in broken homes 
(19), where emotional stress is an evet- 
present fact of life. But they cam do 
something about recognizing the result- 
ing emotional difficulties in their early 
stages, and setting in motion the appro- 
priate efforts to remedy them. r 

Guidance counselors can do nothing 
about the circumstances which have pro- 
duced a whole class of underprivileged, 
disadvantaged children among whom the 
incidence of maladjustment is dispropo 
tionately great. The desperate problems 
imposed by urban poverty and family 
misery frequently overbalance the best 


efforts of the most talented counselors. 
But they can do something to provide 
deprived children with at least some 
small feeling of vitally needed self-worth, 
by dint of concerned attention to such 
youngsters’ personal problems as they 
appear in the school setting. As Trent 
found out (78), Negro children who had 
positive feelings about themselves were 
also more likely than others to have posi- 
tive feelings towards their fellows, both 
Negroes and whites. 


Counseling Persons 


What—actually—is and should be the 
role of the school guidance counselor? 
He is not—or at least should not be—a 
disciplinarian, although in some schools 
he is treated as one, and behavior cases 
are sent to his office. When he (or she) 
has to inflict discipline, he loses the spe- 
cial non-threatening quality, the accept- 
ingness and deep understanding which 
make it possible for a troubled youngster 
to let down his defenses a little, and 
bring his real problems out for examina- 
tion and help. Nor is the guidance coun- 
selor properly a records keeper, al- 
though this type of activity is often 
foisted on him. 

According to Wrenn (79), the guid- 
ance counselor’s real job is to offer spe- 
Cialized competencies with respect to 
such matters as individual psychological 
dynamics and the interactions of mem- 
bers of a group. His knowledge of in- 
dividual psychological dynamics and 
group interaction can and should be ap- 
paa to problems of prejudice and ill 
will. 

As we know, the early years are the 
Toot years in determining a child’s orien- 
tation towards his world. Only a really 
sincere recognition of the worth and 
individuality of every child can make 
possible the self-acceptance which is nec- 
essary to emotional health. But most 


educational systems, of necessity, tend to 
depersonalize children, tend to treat 
them as units to be moved en masse along 
a great production line. Even multiple 
track systems and ungraded classes are 
able only minimally to individualize stu- 
dents. 

Teachers have to teach. If they are 
really top-notch dedicated teachers, 
they try to do more, of course. They try 
to concern themselves with the individual 
development of each child; they watch 
for signs of problems; they try to bring 
out the most that each child has to of- 
fer. But even the most dedicated teacher 
tends to be preoccupied with the routine 
tasks necessary to get certain subject mat- 
ter across as clearly as possible to groups 
of youngsters amounting to as many as 
thirty or more in each group. 

In addition, if Pearson (74) is right, 
most practicing teachers find their own 
personal security in concepts of self- 
discipline and scholastic achievement, and 
have difficulty focusing on means of pro- 
viding the individual _ self-fulfillment 
which troubled children need. 

Most children get along fairly well 
under these circumstances. But those 
with problems often do not. Sometimes 
maladjusted children reveal themselves 
in obvious ways, and bring themselves to 
the teacher’s attention. But, as Grossman 
has pointed out (9), “Students employ 
defense mechanisms to avoid threatening 
emotions. They hide their feelings from 
themselves and in the process from their 
teachers as well.” 


Specialists Needed 

Since teachers have neither the spe- 
cialized training nor the freedom of at- 
tention to recognize the less obvious in- 
stances of emotional disturbance, this 
necessarily becomes one of the most im- 
portant tasks of the school counselor. 

If the early years are indeed the root 
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years, the present slow trend towards 
staffing elementary schools, as well as 
high schools, with guidance counselors 
needs to be greatly increased, with ever- 
smaller counselor-student ratios. Only in 
this way can real progress be hoped for 
in the struggle against childhood malad- 
justment. 

As Berelson and Steiner (5) have 
noted, the evidence indicates that ethnic 
stereotypes and prejudices begin to be 
part of children’s attitudes by the age of 
five or even before. The importance of 
the work of the elementary school coun- 
selor—and the need for many, many 
more such counselors—is therefore self- 
evident. 

Such increased staffing would make 
possible a broadly expanded program of 
personality testing in the elementary 
schools, under the supervision of prop- 
erly trained personnel. This would re- 
lieve the teacher of the burden of iden- 
tifying disturbed or maladjusted children, 
and put it in the hands of the specialist 
trained for the job. 

Increased staffing would also make pos- 
sible the implementation of efforts to 
devise and carry out programs which will 
maximize success experiences for each 
child during the early years in school, 
and minimize failures. It is obvious that 
more attention needs to be paid to the 
provision of continuing small and large 
successes for every child. Failure and ill 
will go hand in hand, as do failure and 
self-defensiveness—the very opposite of 
the openness and acceptance we seek 
most to develop. 

Where scholastic achievement by the 
child does not provide the feeling of 
success, it may be necessary to make a 
deliberate search for other areas of ac- 
complishment, whether these be in sports, 
social participation, recreational activi- 
ties, non-academic projects or status-giv- 
ing assignments. (The old ruse of ap- 
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pointing the class trouble-maker—now 
yclept “maladjusted”—as a monitor of- 
ten really worked!) 

The motive power to do this on a 
really intensive scale may—since the en- 
ergies of other school personnel tend to 
be occupied elsewhere—have to come 
from the school counselor. But it needs. 
badly to be done. 


Projects Which Sustain 

Increased staffing would make possible 
the widespread use of a number of prom- 
ising mental hygiene programs (6). 
These include the Bullis Project, which 
has developed lesson plans and discussion 
group arrangements for older elementary 
school classes, through which understand- 
ing of basic human drives, with con- 
sequent self- and other-acceptance, is 
sought; the Force Project, which has 
investigated ways to help adolescents in- 
crease their social skills and their inter- 
personal abilities, the Ojemann Project, 
which provides students with knowledge 
of psychodynamic principles and super- 
vised practice in their use, all integrated 
into regular coursework on civics, home 
economics and social studies; and the 
Forest Hill Village Project, which uses 
unstructured “human relations” classes 
to help students work out personal prob- 
lems. 

Increased staffing would make possible 
closer interaction between school and 
home, which can probably best be me- 
diated by the guidance counselor—if he 
is not, as he too often is now, overbur- 
dened with routine tasks. Knowledge of 
the home environment of a trouble 
child can provide a counselor with a 
valuable, helpful tool—not only in treat- 
ing the child directly, but sometimes also 
in effecting salutary background changes, 
as well. 

Increased staffing would also make poe 
sible greater attention to group activities, 


organized according to the social de- 
velopment level of each age, to provide 
carefully selected, optimally healthful 
experiences in tolerant give-and-take. 

Arbitrary group “togetherness” does 
not inevitably overcome group antago- 
nisms. If the powerful move to intermix 
racial groups in urban schools is seen as 
an automatic panacea for the sickness of 
prejudice, the end result may be severe 
disappointment. There is at least one 
carefully framed investigation, by Horo- 
witz (70), which demonstrates that in- 
teraction with members of minority 
groups does not necessarily diminish bias 
against them. It is the mature of the rela- 
tionships among them which determines 
the results of the interaction. Attention 
to this problem—the development of in- 
ter-group respect from inter-group as- 
sociation—falls well within the domain 
of the school guidance counselor. 


Combatting Prejudice 

Among the effective modes of action 
which reduce bias is one involving the 
detection and treatment (either in school 
or by referral outside) of children whose 
personal difficulties, involving frustration, 
unhappiness and displacement of aggres- 
sion, may predispose them to prejudice. 

One of the writer’s own psychother- 
apy cases, at the Long Island Consulta- 
tion Center, an urban mental hygiene 
agency, has been a Negro boy among 
whose productions were frequent expres- 
sions of anxiety about the hostility be- 
tween whites and Negroes. An intelligent 
boy, he had, nevertheless, because of 
childhood emotional problems, fallen far 
behind his age level in school work, as 
well as being involved in repeated scrapes 
revelatory of deep-seated anger towards 
the world. As his therapy progressed, his 
need to hit out at others diminished 
greatly, his concentration on interracial 
antagonisms altered from an emotional 


to a largely intellectual concern, and his 
school achievement moved steadily up- 
ward. 

Axline has also demonstrated how ef- 
fective the treatment of emotional prob- 
lems can be in relation to feelings of 
prejudice, even (or perhaps especially) 
with very young children engaged in 
play therapy (4). 

Another mode of action calls for the 
development of school procedures (in 
conjunction with administration and fac- 
ulty, with the counselor serving as a 
resource person) which furnish encour- 
agement for the establishment of active 
individual friendships among members of 
different ethnic groups, and the organiza- 
tion of activities designed to foster at- 
titudes of inter-group acceptance. 

These may include: projects in which 
students garner stereotype-destroying in- 
formation about the major ethnic groups 
and their similarities; role-playing ac- 
tivities in which social approval is ac- 
corded to expressions of inter-group 
tolerance; and group undertakings in 
which shared purposes and goals dis- 
sipate hostile feelings towards minority 
members (7, 77, 75). 

The Sherif summer camp experiment 
(26) has demonstrated how groups of 
youngsters formerly hostile to one an- 
other can be involved in activities which 
require that all of them work together 
to achieve a goal desired by all, and how 
such activity can change hostility to 
friendliness. Where mere enforced social 
interaction failed to effect changes, he 
found, attitude revisions did occur when 
antagonistic youngsters struggled side 
by side to reach a goal that was made 
really important to all of them. Com- 
munity feeling was thus made stronger 
than apartheid. 

Of similar import was the widely re- 
ported US Army investigation of anti- 
Negro feelings among white soldiers dur- 
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ing World War II, which found highly 
significant differences between the at- 
titudes of whites who had fought along- 
side Negroes and those who had not. 
There, too, the vital need for mutual 
reliance had caused a sharp alteration of 
views in the direction of reduced preju- 
dice (2, p. 264). 

Not to be neglected is the effect of 
skilled academic and vocational guidance 
(the counselor’s traditional domain) as 
adjuncts in the development of mental 
health. An increased supply of properly 
trained personnel is needed even to do 
this job satisfactorily. In the adolescent 
years, certainly, tolerance-breeding suc- 
cess experiences are bound up in college 
and career plans. Particularly among the 
underprivileged, feelings of self-worth 
tend to be deeply related to the simple 
realities of job achievement and eco- 
nomic self-maintenance. 


The Levels of Need 


Theoretically, according to some opin- 
ions, the counselor should seek to help 
directly only individuals whose prob- 
lems are at the surface, conscious level; 
for deeper problems, a psychotherapist 
should always be called in. Practically 
speaking, however, in smaller communi- 
ties where such services are just not avail- 
able, this is often impossible. The job 
then falls to the guidance counselor, 
willy-nilly. 

Nor is it psychologically valid to pre- 
tend that a line can actually be drawn be- 
tween the conscious and unconscious por- 
tions of a given human personality, with 
the guidance counselor limited to the 
conscious only. The unconscious affects 
the conscious, and vice-versa. To get at 
such personality difficulties as frustra- 
tion, discontent and bigotry, counselors 
need thorough training in diagnosing and 
helping the whole personality, not just 
an arbitrarily delimited segment of it. 
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This, of course, brings into focus the 
deplorably low standards of training cur- 
rently prevailing for guidance counselors. 
School counselors stand in the first line 
of defense when it comes to helping chil- 
dren in trouble. Nowhere but in school 
are all children available for expert 
scrutiny, so that early signs of developing 
emotional problems can be detected and 
acted on. But how few of our guidance 
counselors could be considered even dil- 
ettantes in such problems detection— 
much less experts! In too many school 
systems they are merely teachers avail- 
able for assignment to guidance. How- 
ever dedicated and well-intentioned, their 
capacity to do the job is minimal. It 
must do maximal, if we are to do a real 
job of detecting the maladjusted and re- 
orienting the prejudiced. 

Even in more advanced training pro- 
grams for counselors, the stress is too 
often almost completely on teaching 
them how to administer superficial per- 
sonality tests and transmit occupational 
or academic information; discussion of 
the mechanics of personal counseling 
may also be included, but rarely at a 
very deep level. 


For National Norms 


In view of the increasingly recognized 
need for better handling of inter-racia 
difficulties throughout the country, it 
may be that the time has come to advo- 
cate the establishment of higher-level na- 
tional standards for the training of schoo! 
counselors. Although there is still a great 
deal of opposition to national standar 
in the educational field in general, the 
trend in that direction appears to be 
clear and unavoidable. Needed with this 
is even greater national support fora ex 
gram of counselor development whic 
would hugely increase the supply o 
properly trained counselors in every 


school, particularly at the elementary 
level. 

Counselors trained to deal effectively 
with the problems of prejudice would 
need to have at least an undergraduate 
minor—preferably a major—in the social 
sciences, with the stress on psychology. 
They would need at the graduate level, 
in addition to work in academic and vo- 
cational counseling, courses in person- 
ality dynamics, diagnostics, abnormal 
psychology and psychotherapy, cul- 
minating in a practicum or internship 
which would include emphasis on coun- 
seling for the resolution of emotional 
problems. They would need, too, course 
work in the important social concerns of 
the day, as these affect children’s lives. 

In such study they would learn that 
helping children to academic success, and 
the climate of achievement and self- 
esteem it produces—which in turn tends 
to engender feelings of tolerance and 
good will towards others—requires spe- 
cial knowledge of the personality and 
motivations of minority group members, 
whose economic and cultural depriva- 
tions often start them off in school with a 
distinct handicap. The deprived child be- 
gins with a lack of self-confidence and a 
negative self-image, with unrealistic as- 
Pirations and inadequate achievement 
orientation. The guidance counselor 
needs to have different expectations of 
such children, and be prepared to handle 
them separately, encouragingly, until 
they can fit adequately into the main- 
Stream of the educational process. 


The Counselor Himself 


Another major consideration is the 
Counselor’s own personality. Occupying 
a Position of great sensitivity, helping 
young people grow, guiding them, work- 
ing to bring out their highest potentials, 
seeking to remedy their emotional woes, 
the counselor needs to be among the 


most open and understanding of people, 
attentive to the subtle early hints of 
maladjustment, able to perceive his coun- 
selees without distortions of his own. 

To eliminate those candidates who 
themselves have personality quirks of 
such severity as to impair their effective- 
ness with children, modern screening 
methods—already widely used with suc- 
cess in the world of industry—may be 
called for. Although much maligned by 
the uninformed, personality tests to be 
taken by every candidate may hold the 
answer to this problem. 

Further to insure their own mental 
health, guidance trainees should receive 
some form of counseling or therapy 
themselves, as part of the training pro- 
gram. It is amazing that people can be 
expected to counsel others when they 
may never have had the experience of 
being counseled themselves. How can 
they understand their counselees’ defen- 
sive maneuvers, anxieties, sudden insights 
—unless they have been through it them- 
selves? 

The person with good mental health 
has a tolerant, easy-going attitude to- 
wards himself and others. This is what 
guidance counselors must have if they 
are to wage war effectively against ill 
will in others. 

None of this is intended to suggest 
that guidance counselors be turned into 
full-fledged psychotherapists. But it does 
point up the need to train specialists who 
can recognize emotional problems in chil- 
dren even when well concealed; who can 
provide understanding and encourage- 
ment to youngsters as they try to deal 
with the difficulties of learning to live 
in our complex, changing society; who 
can help ameliorate those emotional dis- 
turbances which are within the realm of 
their competency, and be able to identify 
those which call for more advanced 
treatment; who can use the school en- 
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vironment as a planned life situation to 
further the optimal development of each 
child as a unique, accepted, respected 
and understood individual. 

Perhaps, as has been suggested else- 
where (8), the guidance counselor who 
is to function effectively in reducing 
maladjustment, and such attendant ills as 
prejudice and bigotry, needs to be trained 
as a broad-scale human development ex- 
pert, a kind of “Human Development 
Engineer.” 

If enough school counselors of this 
calibre can be provided, it may be pos- 
sible to stem the tide of maladjustment 
and roll it back—replacing it, hopefully, 
with a groundswell of personal health 
and interpersonal good will. 
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Vantage Points on Education 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF HAPPENINGS in the dis- 
tant past, especially from prehistoric times, 
is certainly inferential. We were not there 
ourselves, nor do we have the testimony of 
eyewitnesses, Our beliefs come to us, rather, 
as the conclusions of reasoned arguments— 
chains of inference linking data; the present 
back to the epochs and events in question. 
SrepHeN Toutmin and June 
Gooprietp, The Discovery of 
Time. (Harper & Row, 1965). 


A FEATURE OF OUR CULTURE which the earlier 
Romantic rebels could not have foreseen, 
but which has changed the nature of the 
impact of anti-Establishment literature, is 
the strenuous study of recent and contem- 
porary literature in colleges and universities. 
To be seen as an object of curiosity rather 
than felt as a force for disquiet is to suffer 
a very ambiguous fate. Yet academic study 
of modern literature does not have the sim- 
ple effect of removing the fuse from a 
charge of explosive. Rilke, Gide, Forster, 
Lawrence, Nietzsche, Freud, Jung, Kierke- 
gaard, Sartre, Camus, to name only a few 
who are being widely read in the univer- 
Sities these days, speak to our young people 
in an urgent and personal way, so that the 
study of them is more than an academic 
exercise, 

Davin Darcues, “Society and the 

Artist,” New York Times Book 

Review, Nov. 28, 1965. 


SCIENCE 1s A DIFFERENT pursuit from poetry 
not in its execution but in its endeavour. 
For the endeavour of science is to resolve 
ambiguities by making what I have described 
as critical and decisive tests between al- 
ternatives. An experiment to this end is as 
beautiful and imaginative as any line of 


poetry, but it puts its imagination to a dif- 
ferent endeavour: unlike poetry, it does not 
seek to exploit its ambiguities, but to mini- 
mize them. 
J. Bronowsk1, “The Machinery 
of Nature,” Encounter, Novem- 
ber 1965. 


Bur F we suppose that we have not yet 
reached the point of no return, the only 
feasible therapy is to re-introduce the hu- 
man being into a dialogue that now contains 
high-speed computers as essential partici- 
pants. The human brain is (and will con- 
ceivably for a certain critical period re- 
main) an information-processing ‘analogue’ 
computer, in part, which possesses enormous 
advantages in versatility over machine com- 
puters, even if it bad been hopelessly out- 
distanced in speed. There may be some 
way of trading off this versatility against 
velocity. If such a possibility exists, it will 
surely be by way of certain mathematical 
languages with feedback, into which values 
can be at least partially translated. 
Jonn Witxinson on “The 
Quantitative Society or, What 
Are You to Do with Noodle?” 
An Occasional Paper from the 
Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, 


‘THERE IS, TO BE SURE, & certain tradition in 
U.S. intellectual life for taking unambiguous 
moral stands, no matter how unpopular 
these may be. It is, I think, a great tradition, 
going back into the 19th century, when 
Thoreau and Emerson castigated our war 
against Mexico in 1846 as a piece of na- 
tional banditry. If this kind of absolute nay- 
saying were to die out in our culture, it 
would be a severe loss; yet it is not, I think, 
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a tradition which, by itself, can in our own 
time be very fruitful either in politics or 
intellectual life. For it is a tradition that of- 
ten fails to take into account the complexi- 
ties of 20th century politics and the actuali- 
ties of international struggle. 

When Thoreau denounced the American 
invasion of Mexico, he did not have to 
worry about the international consequences 
of the use, or misuse of American power, 
and he did not have to worry about the prob- 
lem of international totalitarianism. One can 
envy him a situation that made a sim- 
ple declaration of conscience sufficient, but 
we live in a different world. A moralism 
without political analysis, a stand against 
power without an accompanying inquiry 
into its current place in world politics, tends 
to degenerate into mere righteousness, the 
isolation of a self-anointed band of intel- 
lectual guerillas. 

In the United States today, however, this 
does not seem to me the central danger. Far 
more prevalent and troublesome is the tend- 
ency, not merely among the people at large 
but among many intellectuals, to drift along 
with whatever those in authority decide, to 
regard themselves as powerless and passive, 
to adopt a pharisaical stance of caution. If 
we are tempted by righteousness, we are 
also engulfed by indifference. And so we 
remember and try to heed Kafka’s great 
aphorism: “You can hold back from the 
suffering of the world, you have free per- 
mission to do so and it is in accordance 
with your nature, but perhaps this very 
holding back is the one suffering you could 
have avoided.” 

Irvine Howe, “The Writer Can’t 
Keep to His Attic,” The New 
York Times Magazine, Decem- 
ber 5, 1965. 
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KNOWLEDGE HAS SWOLLEN so much that the 
world and the mind have lost any point 
d'appui. . . . It is a fact that we are suffer- 
ing from nihilism. . . . The intelligence is 
not in confusion because knowledge has 
turned the world upside down. It is in con- 
fusion because it cannot come to terms with 
this upheaval. ... Let us once get used to 
it and the confusion will disappear. There 
will remain only the upheaval and the lucid 
knowledge that the mind has of it. There is 
a whole civilization to be remade. 

Apert Camus, Writer’s Note- 

book, 1942-1951. (Knopf, 1965) 


THE INTELLECTUAL . . . in formulating the 
meaning of tradition, is led to imagine alter- 
native lines of development that did not 
take place and that to him, whether aestheti- 
cally, or ethically, or politically, seem more 
admirable. He becomes, in other words, a 
critic of tradition, and by necessity a critic 
of his society. In the attempt to present, 
systematically and coherently, the general 
ground for values and beliefs, which only 
intermittently holds the attention and en- 
gages the passions of most men, not only in 
our culture but in all cultures—in this very 
attempt the intellectual becomes not only 
the conveyor of traditional values but critic 
of the very values he wishes to convey. So 
we, as intellectuals in the University, are 
caught finally in the unsettling posture of 
being inside and outside our society, pas- 
sionately commited to it, yet by that very 
passion inevitably somewhat alienated from 
Bees A 
Jous Wuram Warn, “Cleric 
or Critic? The Intellectual in 
the University,” The American 
Scholar, Winter, 1965-66. 


ROZANNE KNUDSON 
Purdue University 


My mother, the censor 


SHE IS A SHORT WOMAN, somewhat over- 
fed, sometimes overdressed. She carries 
her pounds with good cheer, often man- 
aging to hide them under Shetland, 
camel’s hair, and mink. She feels un- 
dressed without a hat even though it 
conceals the hair so carefully touched 
up. Her shoes are never sensible. Alert 
eyes, brisk hands, spirited actions, un- 
common thoughts, superlative dinners 
are her hallmarks. Our cousins from 
Fountain Green, Utah, and East Texas 
call her Auntie Mame. But her name is 
Ruth, and she is a reader. 

Before she was eight, my mother had 
read through the children’s section of the 
Chicago Public Library. As a young girl 
she joined lending libraries and borrowed 
books from her older brothers and sis- 
ters. During four years of college she 
took every literature course in the cata- 
log. With marriage began her Book-of- 
the-Month membership. Affluence meant 
the Heritage Club. Middle age occa- 
sioned first editions. And now her sixties 
bring increased time to browse, buy, and 
read. Her books, bound to be spokesmen 
for this lifelong affair of the heart, stand 
in almost every room of the house: The 
Really Doll, The Secret Garden, Oliver 
Twist, The Good Earth, Sonnets from 
the Portuguese, War and Peace, the Iliad, 
the Aeneid, and hundreds of others have 
been available to the six of us who have 
grown up in the shade of the bookcase. 


Only the Worthwhile 


Wesix were urged, implored, wheedled, 
cajoled, bullied, paid, driven, nagged, led, 
and expected to read. We were read to 
from Uncle Remus, given Grimm as 
gift, rewarded for chores with hard- 
bound poets and punished for misde- 
meanors with hidebound counsel—read! 
(My curse for chipping a vase, I remem- 
ber, was two George Eliots.) And always 
we were admonished to read only the 
“worthwhile.” The meaning of “worth- 
while” seemed, at least in theory, to be 
roughly parallel to “classic”; yet in prac- 
tice it turned out to mean whatever was 
not taken away from us by my mother, 
the censor. 

When my borrowed copy of Forever 
Amber disappeared, “not worthwhile” 
was the verdict and mother the judge. 
She pursued one sister under the covers 
to relieve her of Strange Fruit. Another 
was forced to relinquish Lady Chatterley, 
found hiding in a chemistry dust jacket. 
A brother had Lolita snatched from his 
back pocket and taken to the rummage 


Dark overtones are audible throughout this 
vivid essay, which Miss Knudson has written in 
almost fictional style. In a day when censorship 
is considered questionable wherever it is ex- 
ercised, the truths told here about the lady who 
censors in the name of maternal love may alert 
some of those who find that literature offers a 
nutriment more sustaining than sniffing, over- 
protective “care.” 
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store, and another lost Candy in a pitched 
battle. Over the years this censor has 
stalked the children’s rooms, the stu- 
dents’ rooms, the collegians’ rooms, re- 
moving comic books, big-little books, 
Mad magazine, A Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn, Peyton Place, Evergreen Review, 
everything about Oscar Wilde, anything 
by Henry Miller, Balzac, Moravia, as 
well as many others deemed “not worth- 
while.” 


Skirmishing with Schools 

Had these censorship sorties been con- 
fined to the Maison Knudson, my tale 
would end here with a few home rem- 
edies for momism, a list of safe hiding 
places for books, and a final glimpse of 
Ruth, rocking and reading and occasion- 
ally snatching books (from her grand- 
children now) through her sunset years. 
But the unpleasant fact is that my mother 
extends her censorious ways to the 
schools, doing battle over the years with 
those responsible for buying, issuing, and 
teaching “unworthwhile” books. These 
skirmishes with the elementary-school 
brigades illustrate her customary tactics: 
an attack, in her PTA meeting, on the 
insipidity of Muff and Puff; a dash on 
the principal's office to point out that If 
I Were Going contained too many pic- 
tures for a third grader; a communiqué 
to the librarians to eschew Nancy Drew; 
a diplomatic tea to honor the sixth-grade 
teacher for courage in assigning the 
“classics”; a Christmas-present bribe to 
the teacher of eighth-grade English who 
“we hope will send home more assign- 
ments like The Lady of the Lake.” (The 
“we” was my mother only.) 

With the high-school legions, her 
strategy has been largely a magnification 
of these same tactics, attacks becoming 
campaigns, dashes changing to sieges, 
communiqués puffing to ultimatums, and 
diplomacy taking form in full-dress din- 
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ners for entire English departments. Spe- 
cifically, she had made repeated visits to 
the high school library to insist that her 
sons and daughters not be allowed to 
check out The Catcher in the Rye, The 
Naked and the Dead, All the King’s Men, 
and others. Not satisfied with the re- 
sults, she has sought the principal and 
demanded that he stay the hand that is- 
sues the book. Not satisfied with his an- 
swers, she has called the superintendent 
and the school board and... and.... 
She has visited and visited and visited 
teachers of English to urge them to 
desist from their requirements and forego 
their recommendations of unworth- 
while books. She was so startled recently 
to find By Love Possessed on my broth- 
er’s ninth-grade reading list that she 
even charged hatless from the house and, 
confronting both teacher and librarian 
in the hall, chastised them for their in- 
excusable taste. 


My Mother Upstaged 

Art is long, my mother’s patience short; 
and the chronicle of her misadventures 
with the schools might go on intermina- 
bly. But enough! Let that ambuscade in 
the hall be her final scene for now, and 
allow some of history’s notorious censors 
to upstage her. In doing so they will 
demonstrate most of those things that 
my mother, as censor, is not. 

She is not a Plato, calmly arguing for 
the banishment of all poets because their 
songs lead youth to lawless behavior and 
from those moral virtues necessary for 
the state. She is not a religious fanatic, 
a Savonarola firing books as vanities that 
distract the flock from contemplating 
God. She is not a Rousseau, violently at- 
tacking the arts as sources of corruption 
of creatures naturally perfect—saints de- 
filed by culture. She is not an Anthony 
Comstock, snuffing smut as a profession, 
rooting out pornography as a hobby, 


bragging the while of convicting “per- 
sons enough to fill a passenger train of 
sixty-one coaches, sixty coaches contain- 
ing sixty passengers each and the sixty- 
first almost full . . . destroy[ing] 160 
tons of obscene literature.” 

She is neither a Detroit policeman, 
forcing the withdrawal from bookstores 
of publications which he “wouldn't want 
[his] 13-year old daughter reading,” nor 
a Chicago policewoman testifying in 
court against “phonography.” She is 
neither a Tenafly, New Jersey, mother, 
warning the community that school text- 
books “educate for socialism,” “follow 
the Communist line,” and “are written by 
Communist sympathizers”; nor is she a 
Mill Valley housewife, alarming all Cali- 
fornia to the dangers of state-adopted, 
subversive smut. She is no public com- 
plainer about the immorality of The 
Catcher in the Rye, insisting that Pierre 
Salinger should be immediately dis- 
charged from the President’s service for 
writing a dirty book. She is not a pro- 
fessional organizer for a millitant right- 
wing group, shouting at a teacher of Eng- 
lish who opposes censorship: “You 
commie... we know you now. ... We're 
going to get you, remember that, we're 
going to get you. ... You're the Enemy.” 
And she is not a Ku Klux Klansman, 
writing to a librarian who is believed to 
be an enemy: “We assure you if you 
disregard our demand you will regret 
it? 

She would never join a Mother's 
March on Obscenity, a society for the 
Suppression of Vice, a Legion of De- 
cency, a Crusade for Better Books, an 
anti-pornography squad, a smash-out- 
violence campaign. She has never heard 
of the Minute Women, the National Of- 
fice for Decent Literature, the Watch 
and Ward Society, the Tulare County 
Citizens Committee to Remove the Dic- 
tionary of American Slang, the Sons of 


the American Revolution, the Daughters 
of the American Colonists, the Commit- 
tee for Clean Literature, the Vigilantes, 
the Guardians of American Education, 
the Fanatic Fringe, the smutmobile. She 
is not a super-patriot, a super-Philistine, 
a super-joiner, a su ior of man. 
She is not a Bircher or a sassafraser. She 
does not go for censorship a go-go. 


Censoring with Love 

She is a mother. She wants the 
best for her children—the best life, the 
best literature. She seeks to protect them 
from “unworthwhile” books. And in so 
seeking she becomes a super censor, a 
heartily dangerous species because a 
highly effective species. Moreover, she is 
effective in spite of herself, for she se- 
cures results even th her reasons and 
methods for keeping books from her 
reading offspring are unsophisticated, un- 
systematic, inarticulate, and unused by 
the censors of prominence. 

Of the fundamental and pervasive is- 
sues swirling around the concept “cen- 
sorship” my mother knows nothing. She 
hasn’t, for example, the integrated, or- 
ganized, Platonic philosophy of life that 
gives rise to orderly theories about lit- 
erature’s impact on society: Reading af- 
fects the thoughts and conduct of man- 
kind and particularly the character and 
actions of the immature; ergo, “bad” 
books make “bad” boys and girls, men 
and women. Thus, although she is in- 
sistent about the “good” reading does for 
her and her children (e.g., “Reading is 
fun, reading is educational, reading is 
broadening,” etc.), she is only dimly 
aware, if at all, that literature has been 
thought to harm character. It would 
never occur to her, therefore, to descend 
on a school crying “Beware the heretical, 
the seditious, the schismatic book,” since 
these three bugaboos of philosophers, 
princes, popes, and Minute Women are 
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feared only because of their alleged ef- 
feot on readers. 

Unanswered and probably unasked by 
my mother are those antique, yet ever- 
lastingly contemporary questions: What 
is the nature of art and its function in 
society? Should there be absolute or 
relative freedom of expression? She ap- 
parently knows not and cares not that 
authors, their defenders and critics, have 
struggled for years with those aesthetic 
principles that comprise her categories 
of “classic” books and “unworthwhile” 
books. She has not heard that certain 
emotion-laden accusations of the cen- 
sorious have been separated from genuine 
issues by important judicial leaps; that 
books cannot be legally banned merely 
because of their themes, that the pres- 
ence of Anglo-Saxon words is not suf- 
ficient reason to keep books from the 
public, that books are judged in court by 
the “intent” of an author and the “effect” 
of the whole work, not its parts. She 
has not even realized that the “intent” 
of an author and the “effect” of his work 
can probably never be known and thus 
that more judicial leaping is in order— 
assuming that any of these issues is the 
courts’ business in the first place. 


Autonomous Amazon 


To be ignorant of the fundamental 
issues of censorship is a busy mother’s 
right. To be indifferent to most popular 
and classic methods of censoring seems 
folly—except to my busy mother. She 
has not needed a pressure group beside 
her nor the law behind her, She has no 
need of corroborators who, like the un- 
intentionally comic cretins who confuse 
“pornography” with “photography” or 
the ex-press secretary with Jerome David 
Salinger, might detract from serious ef- 
forts. Her neglect of outright threats 
and statewide alarums presage the suc- 
cessful results from her own methods, 
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viz., snatch the book or urge, implore, 
wheedle, cajole, bully, pay, drive, nag, 
lead, and expect teachers, librarians, and 
administrators to snatch them in loco 
mother. 

And who can resist this book lover, 
this reader, this Mother who wants only 
the best for her children? Here is no 
emotionally disturbed ignoramus, leering 
while “wantin’ to burn them there dirty 
books that give these here chillun ideas.” 
Here is a well-dressed, chubby lady, 
earnestly desiring that her own children 
be given the “classics” and kept from 
the “unworthwhile.” And she is all but 
irresistible not only because of her ap- 
parent wealth or high spirits—two subtle 
weapons—but principally because of 
several super weapons: her mother love 
and her fuzzy definitions of the only 
concepts in her barrage, “classic” and 
“aunworthwhile.” 

For who can give the lie to love? Who 
can resist a mother’s plea that “if you 
care for my children—your students— 
as I do, don’t let them waste time on 
these unworthwhile books.” And who 
can give the lie to the wind? Who can 
argue with the hot air surrounding foggy 
terms of an inarticulate stand? Should 
this censor once say that the “unworth- 
while” causes immorality, juvenile de- 
linquency, or even the shunning of “bet- 
ter” books, then by science she might be 
silenced: “A connection between reading 
matter and behavior has yet to be estab- 
lished.” Should she ever allege that a 
“classic” must be free of sin and written 
before 1935, then by law and by art she 
might be confounded. But she mouths 
only a vague “I don’t want my children 
to waste time when there are so many 
better books to read.” 

She is all but irresistible, but she must 
be resisted. I hide my books from her. 
You must keep her—and all mothers, as 
censors—from yours. 


———— SY 


The Educator Speaks 


Face to face: 


“ .. for those who have no theatre.” 


His name is John O'Neal, and be grad- 
uated from Southern Illinois University 
less than four years ago. He is a writer, 
actor—yes, and an activist. Co-founder 
of the Free Southern Theatre, be bas 
come to talk about “the educative func- 
tion” of a community theatre and about 
the need “to give the people a choice.” 


Q. How did it all begin? What made an 
aspiring writer like you decide to go to 
the South? 
A. It’s true that I was planning a career 
as a writer when I finished college; it was 
what I had always wanted to be. But the 
1962, you remember, and we thought the 
millenium was about to come. And we 
had to ask ourselves what we would say 
to our grandchildren if we did not do 
something. What other choice could I 
make? 
Q. Did you go down there as a writer, 
p someone interested in theatre most of 
> 
A. I joined SNCC and worked as a Field 
Secretary in Atlanta, Georgia, and then 
in Albany. After the trouble in Green- 
wood, I was sent to Mississippi and 
worked on voter registration in Hatties- 
burg, Jackson, in the rural places and the 
towns. Pretty soon, when I saw how it 
was, I decided I had to live in the South. 
Te turned out, you know, that the mil- 
lenium was a long way off. 
Q. Didn’t you feel as if you were mak- 
ing a tremendous sacrifice? Giving up 
your career... . 
A. No, of course I didn’t; but when I 


heard about Gilbert Moses, I can tell you 
I was interested right away. 

Q. He has been working with you, hasn't 
he, in the Theatre? How did you meet 
him? What brought you together? 

A. He was an Oberlin graduate, you see, 
who had become editor of the Mississippi 
Free Press. Some Negro businessmen in 
Jackson had a franchise for a newspaper; 
and Gil was putting out a mimeographed 

job. Later it was called the Free Press, 

and for a long time people thought of it 

as the voice of the Movement. Anyway, 

I heard he had been a writer and an actor, 

and that got me interested. He had been, 

as a matter of fact, with the Living 

Theatre in New York and had had a part 

in “The Brig.” 

Q. Had you had any experience in the- 

atre? 

A. No professional experience and no 

academic experience either. But I had 

done some playwriting at Southern Illi- 

nois, and theatre fascinated me. When I 

met Gilbert Moses, I could talk about it 

again. And did we talk! We talked about 

the whole business of being in the South 

and about plays and about whether there 
was an audience among the people we 
had come to know. We traded scripts; 
we argued about playwriting and the 
meaning of a theatre. Then, after a little 
while, we took an apartment together 
and made up our minds to start a theatre 
ourselves. 

Q. Without anything? Without a place 
to work? 

A. It wasn’t that bad. There was a 
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Speech and Theatre Department at 
Tougaloo College, you see; and Touga- 
loo had been permitting SNCC people 
to meet there and use its campus as a 
kind of retreat sometimes. 

Q. Is that a Negro college? 

A. There were 500 students then, in 
1963; and 10o were white. Out of 30 
people on the faculty, half were white. 
The thing was we met Doris Derby 
there, working on a literacy project 
based at the college. She was a painter 
who had come from New York; and she 
helped us set up a Workshop in the 
winter and spring of ’63 with the stu- 
dents in Speech and Theatre. I suppose 
it was that experience that gave us the 
idea for what came later. At least it gave 
us confidence. We found out what was 
possible. 

Q. What did you do? Take the Work- 
shop on tour? 

A. The trouble was that the students left 
in June when the term was over, and we 
had no money at all. We had worked out 
a proposal for a Free Southern Theatre, 
a theatre for everyone, but all SNCC 
could give us was $300, obviously not 
enough to support a travelling company. 
Q. What did you do then? Send some- 
one out to muster support? 

A. We went ourselves. We still go our- 
selves; and this, in fact, is why I am in 
New York today. But back then, in late 
1963, we came up here to talk to a whole 
group of people who agreed to sponsor 
us—people like Ossie Davis, Ruby Dee, 
Harry Belafonte, Paul Newman, and 
Theodore Bikel. 

Q. And they raised enough for you to 
begin in 1964? 

A. Our first tour was that summer; our 
second, that fall. We gathered together 
a repertory company of about twenty, 
both Negro and white, including some 
professional actors, technicians, and 
drama instructors. Everybody but two 
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of the instructors, who volunteered, 
earned $35 a week; and we traveled from 
Selma, Alabama, to Birmingham, to At- 
lanta, Memphis, and to Mississippi, where 
we played to audiences in Mound Bayou 
and Meridian, never charging admission 
and always managing to attract inte- 
grated audiences. 

Q. How did you get away with it, 
though? Weren’t you, at least part of the 
time, in some of the most dangerous 
places in the South? 

A. It wasn’t easy, especially when we 
began holding seminars in various com- 
munities, trying to help the people set 
up their own theatres. Some of us were 
attacked, naturally; some of us went to 
jail. What we were doing was not cal- 
culated to please the White Citizens 
Councils or the Sheriffs or the Klan. 

Q. But what sorts of plays did you 
choose? Isn’t there a special problem of 
selection when the audiences are un- 
tutored? 

A. We started with three plays in reper- 
tory: Beckett’s “Waiting for Godot,” 
Martin Duberman’s “In White Amer- 
ica,” and Sean O’Casey’s “The Shadow 
of a Gunman.” Last spring we added 
Bertolt Brecht’s “The Rifles of Sefior 
Carrar.” e 

Q. Doesn’t that seem like very sophisti- 
cated fare? 

A. We always sort of resent it when we 
are reminded of the illiteracy of the 
Negro people in, say, Mississippi. We 
asked ourselves, when we began, “What 
ought the theatre to be doing?”; and we 
meant “theatre” in the most traditional 
sense. Not the theatre done commer- 
cially, since that implied to us a special 
kind of thinking, but the kind of theatre 
which might provide its audiences with 
a viable expressive form. A 

Q. So your watchword was aesthetic 
excellence? 

A. As it always ought to be when you 
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are trying to do a professional job. In 
part, it is a question of regard for your 
audience—human regard; in part, it is a 
question of aesthetic integrity. And we 
were proven right, or we believe we 
were, by the enthusiastic and under- 
standing responses of our audiences— 
especially, strangely enough, to “Godot.” 
Q. Why “Godot”? Why, do you sup- 
pose? 

A. Because it’s art, because everything 
in it is somehow in tune, because it does 
what theatre ought to do—works a kind 
of witchcraft on the people. 

Q. Still, your concern was dual, was it 
not? Your professional repertory group 
was not all. 

A, That’s right. We have been equally 
involved in community work, trying to 
set up local community theatres, to in- 
volve the people themselves in shaping 
their own theatrical forms. 

Q. This is what you did in cooperation 
with the freedom schools and the neigh- 
borhood projects? 

A. Sometimes yes, sometimes on our 
own. You see, we have a kind of faith 
that an indigenous theatre can grow up 
in the South, just as an indigenous music 
has grown up there. Everybody realizes 
that the only really indigenous American 
music is Negro music; and it may be 
possible to develop a relationship be- 
tween the Negro people and theatre like 
that which has existed for so long with 
music. But this can only happen if the 
people in the local communities are them- 
selves actively involved. 

Q. But that, too, must be a full-time 
job. How can it be combined with run- 
ning a professional repertory theatre, 
studying, developing your art, going on 
tour, and the rest? 

A. Both are necessary, although the dis- 
Cipline of each is different. We are 
trying now to divide the programs and 
raise enough money to support each one. 


Q. There is the question, too, of your 
own artistic development. . . . 

A. Right. We know enough to realize 
that artistic growth takes tremendous, 
concentrated work and time. We are 
not among those who think that au- 
thentic creativity is a necessary conse- 
quence of activism. Take Bob Moses, 
who launched SNCC’s program in Mis- 
sissippi. He is a fine poet, it happens, but 
his most profound poetry has been his 
action. It is extremely doubtful if finished 
art forms can be created by people en- 
gaged in struggle, in the revolutionary 
work that goes on day after day. ... 

Q. This is what moves and impresses us 
so much: the fact that you in the Free 
Southern Theatre are able to combine 
what may be called an “aesthetic con- 
science” with a commitment to involv- 
ing people in seeking their own fulfill- 
ment and expression. I suppose it is this 
dual concern—for craft, for art, and for 
human hunger—that seems to bring you 
so near to us in education. But can you 
keep it up? What comes next? 

A. I wish you could have seen the com- 
munity theatre project begun in New 
Orleans a year ago, in September. The 
people there—with one staff member 
and the rest volunteers—put on a night 
of Albee one-act plays: “The Zoo Story” 
and “The Sandbox.” This was educa- 
tion—in its best sense, I think. An audi- 
ence was being developed; people were 
being given options, perceptions of pos- 
sibility. We should hate to see it die. 

Q. Is it likely? What about all your 
sponsors? 

A. To live up to our commitment, to do 
professional and community work at 
once, we need more support than one 
group of sponsors can give us. We have 
applied to the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, to a number of foundations; 
but, meanwhile, we keep traveling about 
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the country to contact individuals who 
are concerned. 

Q. Weren’t you at Tulane University 
last spring? 

A, We did “The Rifles of Sefior Carrar” 
down there, and later at Dillard Univer- 
sity and at Tougaloo, where it all began. 
Q. And where we all hope it can begin 
again. 

A. The roots are down. Once you have 
an audience, there is always the hope of 
new beginnings. Meanwhile, we keep 
moving. Is there any better life than this? 
To bring new forms to those who are 
so eager for them? To bring theatre to 
those who have no theatre? To teach 
those who do not know? 


Related to Mr. O’Neal’s efforts is the 
work done by Robert Hooks in New 
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York, as described by Nat Hentoff in 
The New York Times (Sunday, Novem- 
ber 14, 1965). Like O’Neal, Hooks is 
actor, producer, and director; but the 
Group Theater Workshop presents its 
plays in New York. His apprentices meet 
each week in Mr. Hooks loft building 
apartment, and the two work groups he 
has organized are 80 per cent Negro. 
The rest are white, Puerto Rican, and 
Chinese-Americans; and many of them 
were school dropouts and delinquents. 
A professional actor himself, Hooks— 
like O’Neal—is as concerned with the 
work done by the Workshop as he is 
with his own professional development. 
“There are so many kids out there who 
need us,” he says, “and the theatre needs 
them.” —MG 
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GEORGE DOUGLAS HOFE 
The Carteret School 


The project method and its origin 


WHEN AN ARTICLE of mine was pub- 
lished in the May, 1916 issue of the 
Teachers College Record, I little thought 
I would have occasion to refer to it a 
half century later. At the time it did not 
seem important; but today, in view of 
what has happened since, it strikes me 
as highly significant. The reason for re- 
ferring to it now is to right what I con- 
sider a wrong done to Dr. John Francis 
Woodhull, one of the great educators of 
Teachers College. It was Professor 
Woodhull, Professor Lodge, and the 
first Dr. Russell who, with Nicholas 
Murray Butler, were the key figures in 
the founding of Teachers College. 

The article printed in the Record fifty 
years ago was entitled “The Develop- 
ment of a Project.” Although it now 
impresses me as quite an elementary piece 
of work, it does establish the fact that I 
had gleaned some data regarding the 
Project Method from Dr. Woodhull, 
under whom I served as a member of the 
College staff. The “Project Method” was 
the name given to a method of teaching 
conceived earlier in the century. It was 
then and is today, I believe, the normal, 
indeed the ideal teaching process. Un- 
fortunately it has been misused over the 
years and, in a distorted form, was in- 
strumental in creating the construct com- 
monly known as “Progressive Educa- 
tion.” 


Dr. Woodhull Remembered 


There is no question in my mind that 
Professor Woodhull conceived and origi- 
nated the Project Method. I was close to 
him over a period of five years. My 
office adjoined his, so that we were in 
daily association during the school year; 
and this association continued during the 
two summers I spent with him at his 
home situated high on a rocky peninsula 
at North Haven, Maine. 

Well do I remember his interest in 
everything scientific, even to the rais- 
ing of chickens in an incubator and the 
growing of vegetables which he dehy- 
drated and brought back to his home in 
Yonkers for winter use. Equally vivid is 
my recollection of his insisting that I 
walk around his North Haven grounds 
in the evenings to study the stars when 
it was so cold that I could barely wait 
for his suggestion that we return to sit 
before the fireplace in his house. During 
the cold winter days, when he drove 
from Yonkers to the College in his little 
Overland car, before the days of car 


This is an essay in personal reminiscence, writ- 
ten by an educator who was writing for the 
Record a half century ago. Mr. Hofe, Head- 
master of the Carteret School in New Jersey, 
here recalls his friendship with J. F. Wood- 
hull and offers his own recollections of a mo- 
ment in William Heard Kilpatrick's long and 
productive career. 
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heaters, he placed two five gallon cans of 
hot water in his car every morning to 
keep the car comfortable for his return 
home later in the day. 

He used to delight in writing articles 
on the Project Method and addressing 
educators throughout the country to 
explain what he considered the benefits 
of that comparatively novel way of 
teaching science. On several occasions he 
encouraged me to write magazine arti- 
cles and to make minor addresses which 
I would never have attempted but for his 


guidance and encouragement. 


_An Emergent Method 


The article, “The Development of a 
Project,” began with the statement that 
“there is nothing new or unusual in the 
development of a project.” True enough. 
As is the case with most new ideas and 
inventions, what Dr. Woodhull chose to 
call the “Project Method” was the result 
of a long train of thought. But this pro- 
cedure in the learning process had not 
been utilized or put into practice until 
it was recommended by Dr. Woodhull 
in articles and lectures. 

In those early days, when the Method 
was still being explained and recom- 
mended, Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick 
was one of the younger members of the 
faculty, certainly younger than Dr. 
Woodhull. One afternoon Dr. Kilpatrick 
came to my office and asked for Dr. 
Woodhull, who happened to have left 
for the day. When I asked whether I 
could be of any help, he told me that 
he had heard something about a “project 
method” which Dr. Woodhull was pro- 
posing for the teaching af science and he 
wanted to know more about it. I have 
related this meeting so often over the 
years that I distinctly recall what was 
said. I explained what Dr. Woodhull had 
in mind by his use of the term “project 
method” and, with Dr. Kilpatrick sitting 
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at my desk, gave him a brief resumé of 
what it signified. 

All those who have been privileged to 
know Dr. Kilpatrick realize how his 
keen, quick approach alerted a man to 
express himself with particular clarity 
and accuracy, as if time were always of 
the essence. Perhaps for that reason, after 
explaining in general what I understood 
Dr. Woodhull to mean by the “Project 
Method,” I offered to lend Dr. Kilpatrick 
a few magazines containing articles I had 
written about the method and some con- 
densations of addresses on the subject. 
These Dr. Kilpatrick took with him and 
returned at a later date. The articles, I 
believe, made possible a general under- 
standing of the Project Method and, 
moreover, included specific illustrations 
of Dr. Woodhull’s procedures at work. 


Tenenbaum’s Claims 
Samuel Tenenbaum’s Trail Blazer in 
Education (1), a biography of William 
Heard Kilpatrick, avoids discussion of 
the origins of the Project Method and 
implies that Kilpatrick himself was the 
originator. Indeed, he writes: 
In defending the project method, which 
he proposed at a meeting of educators in 
Chicago on April 28, 1917, he declared: 
“Our traditional school was organized to 
supplement the education of the practical 
life. It thus became predominately bookish 
and mental. The body was even despised 
as material and anti-spiritual. Aristotle’s 
God spent his time thinking on thought, 
not on matter; and this was deemed the 
ideal life of man. Christianity, pagans, 
aristocrats, and the practical world of af- 
fairs agreed on restricting physical manip- 
ulation in the schools to a minimum. We 
are heirs to this tradition.” 


Tenenbaum here footnotes “project 
method” which, he says, Dr. Kilpatrick 
“proposed not only as a method of edu- 
cation but as a philosophy of life. .  « 
Somewhat further on, the biographer 
continues the error: 


Kilpatrick wanted a kind of education 
where a child could conceive, plan, ex- 
ecute, judge, and evaluate a task pecu- 
liarly his own. “In the case where no 
papo resent, there the weak and 
oolish teacher has often in times past, 


— the desirable and manly interest 
rom the mushy type of anything-to-keep- 


that is good we'll have.” 


This time Tenenbaum documents by re- 
ferring to Kilpatrick’s article, “Teach- 
ing By the Project Method,” in the 
Detroit Journal of Education, October 
30, 1919. 

Tenenbaum makes other references, 
all dated 1918 or later. On page 154, his 
footnote states: “Kilpatrick conceived 
this concept of concomitant learnings 
about 1918.” And on page 15ọ we find: 
“When Kilpatrick first conceived the 
project method he did not perceive as 
clearly as he does now, he says frankly, 
its full mental hygiene implication.” And 
finally, on page 179 we find a footnote 
reading: “W. H. Kilpatrick, ‘The Project 
Method,’ Christian Science Monitor, De- 
cember 25, 1921.” 


Dr. Woodhull Ignored 

I find in the biography no reference 
whatsoever to the pioneer work done by 
Dr. Woodhull. As a result of the failure 
to give credit to Dr. Woodhull for Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s understanding (or lack of 
understanding) of the Project Method, 
educators have come to the conclusion 
that Dr. Kilpatrick conceived it. The 
reason for this misunderstanding is not 
of great importance; the fact that credit 
for the origin of the Project Method is 
erroneously given to Dr. Kilpatrick is of 


more import. Kil seems to me 
merely to have an innovation 
introduced and developed by Dr. Wood- 


hull. The fact that this mistake continues 
may be seen in the March 11, 1965 issue 
of Scholastic Teacher, under the head- 
ing, “Prof. Kilpatrick Dies.” There we 
find a resumé of Dr. Kilpatrick's accom- 
plishments, including the statement, “un- 
der his influence teachers adopted the 
‘project method’ which he originated in 
1918.” 

Not long ago, I discovered that I had 
kept some of the magazines lent to Dr. 
Kilpatrick that afternoon in my office 
some fifty years ago. One was my article 
which appeared in School Science and 
Mathematics, December, 1915, an ab- 
stract of a paper given at a General 
Science Meeting, Teachers College, and 
entitled, “General Science is Project 
Science.” Another was an article appear- 
ing in School Science and Mathematics, 
December, 1916, which is an abstract of 
an address I gave before the Physics Club 
of New York, January, 1916, and this 
was entitled, “Giving the Project Method 
a Trial.” These dates are well prior to 
any occasions upon which Dr. Kilpatrick 
discussed the Project Method. The third 
article is also of this period, “The Devel- 
opment of a Project,” from the May 1916, 
issue of Teachers College Record. 

And is there any evidence that Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick did indeed read these 
articles? Only this, that over the years 
the two magazines, School Science and 
Mathematics, and the reprint from the 
Teachers College Record were neatly 
wrapped together, and with them was a 
small slip of paper in Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
handwriting giving evidence of his hav- 
ing seen them, a slip of paper on which 
he had written: “Please accept many 
thanks. I used all the suggestions I could 
get my hand on. WHK.” 
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DOXEY A. WILKERSON 
Yeshiva University, New York 


Report from the slums 


Clark, Kenneth B. Dark Ghetto. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1965. Pp. xxv + 251. 
$4.95. 

The democratic values and institutions 
of our society are being tested severely 
by the thrust of the Negro people to- 
ward equality; and one of the main 
proving grounds is the Northern urban 
slum, where most Negroes outside the 
South are forced to live. Moreover, it is 
by no means clear that “our way of life” 
can meet—indeed, survive—this trial in 
our lifetime. 

As of now, certainly, the test is being 
failed. Despite unprecedented judicial 
decrees and legislative enactments, 
mounting protests and appeals by politi- 
cal and civic leaders, and burgeoning 
struggles of the civil rights movement, 
physical and psychic degradation still 
continues to be the hallmark of the 
Negro slum. Neither the economy, po- 
litical institutions, courts, police, schools, 
churches, social agencies, trade unions, 
nor the majority of our people as indi- 
viduals—none has thus far come near to 
coping with the mass despoilation of hu- 
man beings which persists in the Negro 
ghetto. 

Many Negro essayists, novelists, poets, 
artists and actors have effectively in- 
terpreted the poignancy of this degrada- 
tion and its challenge to humanistic 
values; and, of course, there has been a 
great deal of scholarly analysis of the 
Negro slum. Dark Ghetto partakes of 
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both realms of expression. It is, at once, 
a perceptive work of scholarship and an 
eloquent and fervent indictment. 
Despite its more generic title and a 
thin backdrop of information about 
urban Negro slums throughout the 
North, this is essentially a book about 
Harlem; and it is appropriate that this is 
so. In the first place, the author spent 
more than forty years of his life in 
Harlem, and he recently directed the 
study-and-planning phase of the current 
HARYOU-AcT demonstration project.* 
Data and insights developed in the prep- 
aration of that report, incidently, con- 
stitute the main substance of the book. 
Second, Harlem is, without peer, the 
prototype of the Negro ghetto in the 
North. Although there are characteris- 
tics peculiar to Negro slums in particu- 
lar cities, valid insights into the life of 
Harlem and its interrelations with the 


1Reported in Youth in the Ghetto, A Study 
of the Consequences of Powerlessness ana a 
Blueprint for Change, Harlem Youth Oppot- 
tunities Unlimited, Inc., NY, 1964. 
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Professor Wilkerson, who teaches at the Berkan 
Graduate School of Education, here discusses 4 
significant book about the ghetto by a fo : 
is a scholar—and at once deeply involved. a 
ing out of a background rich in gpm 
experience, Dr. Wilkerson affirms the Eer g 
a study of the slums by someone who has 5 
their life. Then he goes on to put some te 
sightful questions about the future. ale es 
asks, about the people of the ghetto an ef 
own capacity for change? What about 
power they possess to help themselves? 


larger society are generally applicable 
to the ghettos of other Northern com- 


munities. 


An Involved Scholar 

The scope of the analysis is compre- 
hensive, embracing chapters on the so- 
cial dynamics, psychology, pathology, 
schools, and power structure of the 
ghetto, together with strategy for 
change. Included also are an early chap- 
ter on “The Cry of the Ghetto,” con- 
sisting solely of quotations from inter- 
views with Harlem youth and adults; 
another on “The Invisible Wall” which 
distorts the perceptions of ghetto resi- 
dents and those without; and a conclud- 
ing chapter on “The Ghetto Within,” 
which is largely an interpretation of the 
ambivalence in human relations the 
slum tends to develop in both Negroes 
and white liberals. It appears that no 
important area of social structure and 
process is neglected. 

The author is a member of the faculty 
of City College and director of its re- 
cently established Social Dynamics In- 
stitute, founder (with his wife) of the 
Northside Center for Child Develop- 
ment, consultant to many governmental 
and other agencies, and author of several 
books and many articles. In short, he is a 
social psychologist of considerable stat- 
ure. Yet, unlike most of his peers in 
higher education, he is widely known 
and respected beyond academic circles 
—mainly because of his continual and 
often dramatic public challenges to the 
still sturdy bulwarks of racial discrimi- 
nation in our national life, especially in 
the field of public education. It appears 
that Dr. Clark simply cannot stay on 
the campus, but must move with his aca- 
demic talents directly into the arena of 
struggle for democratic social change. 
He has been aptly called the “scholar of 
the civil rights movement,” and this im- 


plied blend of theory and action qualifies 
him almost uniquely for the i 
tive tasks undertaken in Dark Ghetto. 
Most readers of this book will profit 
from its insights and applaud its values, 
but many are sure to find something at 
which to bridle. The “pure” social sci- 
entists will be disturbed by the free- 
wheeling value judgments and social 
prescriptions of a scholar who eschews 
the detached posture of pseudo-objec- 
tivity, defines his bias at the outset, and 
proceeds to write as an “involved ob- 
server.” Well-meaning social workers 
will be offended by the suggestion that 
their profession demonstrates little if any 
relevance to the institutionalized pa- 
thology of the ghetto, indeed, that it en- 
courages dependency. Certain political 
and other leaders in Harlem will be 
angered by the deft—and not too subtle 
—settling of scores with sharp critics 
of the author’s initial leadership of 
Haryov. Social analysts who stress the 
psychological but obscure the ma- 
terial bases of Jim Crow oppression will 
be discomforted by the assertion that “A 
conspiracy of white-controlled financial 
and real estate interests has effectively 
blocked any significant outward move- 
ment from the ghetto. . . .” The list can 
be much extended: labor leaders, em- 
ployers, churchmen, educators, white 
liberals, leaders of old-line Negro or- 
ganizations, Black Nationalists, civil 
rights leaders—all are, at one or another 
point, the targets of unfavorable com- 
ment. Although Dark Ghetto is mainly 
a straight-forward analysis of life in the 
Negro slum, it is also—and nearly always 
—provocative. 


Challenges to Education 


Students and practitioners of public 
education will be challenged especially 
by the chapter on “Ghetto Schools: 
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Slum Predicaments 


Separate and Unequal.” Its central thesis 
is that “Segregation and inferior educa- 
tion reinforce each other” in the ghetto, 
and that “The goals of integration and 
quality education must be sought to- 
gether; they are interdependent.” Analy- 
sis of the progressive deterioration in 
pupils’ academic performance as they 
move through the grades of Harlem 
schools leads to the sobering conclusion 
that “The schools are presently dam- 
aging the children they exist to help.” 

Most of this substantial chapter on 
education is devoted to issues centering 
around the question: “How does one ex- 
plain the continued inferiority of Negro 
students?” Several widely-accepted hy- 
potheses—including those of “The Cult 
of ‘Cultural Deprivation’ ”—are ex- 
amined and rejected as alibis for educa- 
tional neglect. There follow a documen- 
tation of “Defeatism in Ghetto Schools,” 
the marshalling of empirical evidence 
that slum children can learn effectively 
when there is serious and confident effort 
to teach them, and the conclusion that 
“the controlling factor which determines 
the academic performance of pupils and 
which establishes the level of educational 
efficiency and the over-all quality of the 
schools is the competence of the teachers 
and their attitude of acceptance or rejec- 
tion of their students.” A corollary is: 
“The Negro child, like the Negro 
teacher, must be held to the same high 
standards of academic performance as 
their white counterparts in white 
schools.” 

This general point of view, well-known 
to those familiar with Professor Clark’s 
work, implies a fundamental reorienta- 
tion of prevailing ideology about the 
education of Negroes in urban slums, 
including much of that which permeates 
the new programs of compensatory edu- 
cation. It represents a position to which 
my professional experiences lend strong 
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support. On at least two issues, however, 
I find it necessary to dissent. 


Early Influences 


The first of these issues concerns the 
impact of social disadvantage upon aca- 
demic performance. Although the stereo- 
type being developed around “the cul- 
turally deprived child” does, indeed, 
provide a convenient and harmful substi- 
tute for the now untenable “low IQ” ra- 
tionalization of the school’s failure to 
educate lower-class Negro children, there 
is little warrant for the extreme position 
that inadequacies in a child’s early so- 
cialization have no important influence 
upon his learning in school. There is 
much evidence to the contrary; and it 
cannot be refuted by such crude analy- 
ses, anecdotes and vague references as 
are cited in Dark Ghetto? Moreover, 
rigorous appraisal will find persuasive, 
but not conclusive, the “Evidence of 
Effective Learning” which is used to 
show what could be accomplished with 
slum pupils if the schools would only 
teach them. 

The hypothesis that appropriate cur- 
ricular experiences can minimize, if not 
fully overcome, the learning handicaps 
with which most slum children come to 
school is well-grounded in behavioral 
theory and supported by considerable 
experience. It is sufficiently tenable to 
warrant substantial reorientation of much 
that prevails in school policy and prac- 
tice—now. Nevertheless, to hold that 
socially-induced learning handicaps arè 
relatively unimportant in the slum child's 
academic development not only goes b 
yond available knowledge; it smacks o0. 
over-correction. 


2 The evidence is briefly summarized h de 
book, but it reflects the infirmities of oa 
tailed analyses from which it comes. See 


in the Ghetto, op. cit., pp. 211-217- 


Teacher Attitudes 


The second issue concerns the compe- 
tence and attitudes of teachers, and here 
the dissent is more from the emphasis of 
Dark Ghetto than from its substance. 
There is no doubt that poor teaching and 
unduly low estimates of pupils’ learning 
potential are prevalent among teachers 
in slum schools, and it is patent that 
these influences—along with important 
others—must lead directly to progres- 
sive deterioration in pupils’ academic 
performance. Hence, it is understand- 
able how an “involved observer,” out- 
raged at the consequences for human 
beings, would tend—as I have done in 
the past—to direct his main fire at the 
teachers. They are at the “point of pro- 
duction,” exposed and vulnerable; and 
radically improved teacher performance 
is, indeed, the sine qua non of more 
effective education in ghetto schools. It 
is important to bear in mind, however, 
that teachers’ perceptions and behavior 
are also the products of developmental 
influences—in the culture at large, in 
professional schools, in educational bu- 
reaucracies, and in the objective condi- 
tions and relationships where they teach. 
Moreover, although teachers are the im- 
mediate determiners of children’s learn- 
ing experiences, they are not decisive 
change-agents in the public schools. 
Thus, to pillory slum teachers while 
making only formal acknowledgment 
that others in the educational hierarchy 
are also involved is neither perceptive 
nor wise, The main fire, it would seem, 
should be directed at those political lead- 
ers and educational policy-makers and 
administrators who are fundamentally 
responsible for conditions in slum schools, 
and who could effect a real change in 
teacher performance. 

A major strength of Dark Ghetto is 
the clarity and consistency with which 


it interprets how the many forces operat- 
ing within the Negro slum—employ- 
ment, housing, education, self-image, 
ideology and others—interact to per- 
petuate a destructive cycle of human 
oppression, and how they in turn affect 
and are reinforced by social structure 
and process without. Another outstand- 
ing quality, rare in scholarly analysis, is 
a value-emotional dimension which im- 
pels constant awareness that not mere 
facts and ideas are under discussion, but 
the lives and hopes of human beings. As 
Gunnar Myrdal notes in his gracious 
foreword, the author accomplishes the 
difficult task of conveying “how it feels 
to be enclosed in segregation.” 


Power as an Answer 

Recurring frequently throughout this 
book, and emphasized in the chapter on 
“Strategy for Change,” is the thesis that 
power—not therapy, psychological or 
social—is the answer to the ghetto’s 
needs: 


If ghettos are to be transformed, then 
forces superior to those which resist 
change must be mobilized to counteract 
them. The problem of change in the 
ghetto is essentially, therefore, a prob- 
lem of power—a confrontation and con- 
flict between the power required for 
change and the power resistant to change. 


It is a valid thesis, confirmed by much 
history; and it poses the difficult ques- 
tion: From what sources can such power 
be mobilized? Having read Youth in the 
Ghetto, the reviewer expects—and here 
and there almost finds—the suggestion 
that main (but not sole) reliance must be 
placed upon the Negro masses in the 
ghetto. It is asserted at one point, for 
example, that “There is harnessable power 
to effect profound social change in the 
generally repressed rage of the alienated.” 
But this idea never really emerges as the 
answer. Indeed, one gets the impression 
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that the author, influenced by 
the circumstances which led to his with- 
drawal from HAxyou, has come to ques- 
tion the potential of the ghetto masses 
for effective struggle. He notes that 
they tend to respond more to the 
“irrational and emotional appeals and 
demands” of the d e than to the 
“trained and disciplined mind.” Further: 
“One thing is clear; the artist and scholar 
cannot have power inside the ghetto.” 
Still further: “The effective use of the 
potential power of the Negro masses and 
the ability of Negro leaders to discipline 
and mobilize that power for constructive 
social may well be determined by 
the ability of the critical mass of Negroes 
to control their ambivalence toward 
themselves and to develop the capacity 
for genuine and sustained respect for 
those Negroes who are worthy of confi- 
dence and respect.” 


Problems of Support 


It does not follow, of course, that 
failure of the ghetto masses to give dis- 
ciplined support to the “artist and 
scholar” warrants doubt concerning their 
capacity for powerful and effective 
struggle; but it is understandable that 
one who harbors such doubt must search 
for alternative sources of power upon 
which to rely. This may help to explain 
why Dark Ghetto’s analysis of the prob- 
lems of slum schools ends with what 
amounts to an appeal to the top echelon 
of the community power structure: 


In New York, a conference of top 
business leaders like David Rockefeller, 
John Whitney, Robert Dowling could as- 
sume zesponsigiluy for deciding what 
must be done with the city’s public edu- 
cational system if the stability and viability 
of the metropolis are to be assured. A con- 
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sensus and commitment for action from 

such a p—and its counterparts in 

other cities—would impel political leader- 

ship to action. 
It may also help to explain why the 
analysis of strategy ends on the some- 
what plaintive note that “the chances 
for any major transformation of the 
ghetto’s predicament are slim until the 
anguish of the ghetto is in some way 
shared not only by its victims but by the 
committed empathy of those who now 
consider themselves privileged and im- 
mune to the ghetto’s flagrant patholo- 
gies.” 

This fascinating and important book 
concludes with a thought that under- 
scores the relevance of what happens in 
the ghetto to the values and institutions 
of the larger society: “The Negro can- 
not win alone this fight that transcends 
the ‘civil rights struggle’. White and 
Negro must fight together for the rights 
of human beings. . . .” It is a proposition 
which no reasonable person will chal- 
lenge, and it provokes speculation about 
how to achieve Negro-white unity in 
struggles which are adequate for the task. 
Perhaps the answer lies with precisely 
those ghetto masses whose potential the 
author now seems to doubt. Perhaps they 
will yet move with disciplined power at 
the call of leaders whom they do em- 
brace—in self-help struggles which can 
neither be ignored nor deflected, and in 
the course of which their own self- 
respect will be enhanced and the respect 
of the whole society compelled. It may 
just be possible that the unleashed power 
of the Negro slum will emerge as the 
catalyst necessary to move both the 
power structures of the nation and its 
people of good will into effective sup- 
porting struggles. 


Roth, R. J., SJ. Jobn Dewey and Self- 
Realization, Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1963. Pp. 160. $3.95. 


There is something curious about this 
book, written by Father Roth of Fordham 
University, especially where a foreigner is 
concerned. This is because of the apparent 
eagerness to overcome a sort of inferiority 
complex on the part of American educators 
and thinkers. Many Americans go abroad, 
the author tells us, and particularly to 
Europe, to study the civilization which is 
the ancestor of their own. But have they 
themselves not something to bring to Euro- 
peans—some seminal and significant ideas of 
universal value? Has America formulated 
any really significant world views? One 
guesses that, in the author's eyes, Dewey's 
philosophy, perhaps more than his con- 
ception of education, is an effort to formu- 
late such views. 

This is pleasing enough to a Frenchman 
who has known from experience 
the role Dewey’s philosophy and his edu- 
cational ideas could play, and who has 
personally worked to introduce certain 
aspects of his thought into French educa- 
tion, especially during the vast experiment 
called the “Classes Nouvelles” where most 
of the recent reforms and improvements in 
French education began. Certainly, I owe 
as much to Decroly, Kerchensteiner, and 
Montessori as to Dewey. But I can reas- 
Sure the author on this point, as my col- 
leagues would in Germany and England: 
Dewey’s thought has exerted an important 
influence on European educational theory. 
If there have not been many French transla- 
tions of his works, it is due far more to the 
Self-satisfaction felt by too many French 
educators or to their widespread ignorance 
of what is done abroad than it is to an ex- 
plicit judgment of Dewey’s actual work. 

If Dewey, as Father Roth sees him, re- 
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constitute the true problem of edu- 
cation and determine its ends and means. 


educational standards, or unless they are 
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educators blinded by narrowmindedness 
and given to mechanical application of 
methods received from psychology or the 
sciences of childhood. 

Dewey, according to the author, has the 
great merit of posing the problem of human 
achievement in a context of perpetual evo- 
lution, accelerated in an industrial and tech- 
nical civilization by more and more ob- 
vious social tendencies, if one leaves out of 
account the individualist excesses of the 
period. 

And it is indeed true, it seems to me, that 
the problem of the relations between 
mechanized and industrial civilization, with 
its increasingly automatized production 
techniques and increasingly standardized 
labor, and culture is of a fundamental im- 
portance for America and the world. For 
if the United States has taken the lead in 
elaborating this new mode of life, in both 
thought and action, the other countries are 
following after, more or less rapidly. They 
will be, in 10, 20, 30, or 50 years, where 
American civilization is today. They will 
be, therefore, if they are not already, bound 
by the consequences of this evolution for 
the whole of human relationships, 

What happens to the individual during 
this general transformation of the conditions 
of life, of his ties with nature and with 
society? 

This is what Roth considers in a number 
of chapters after having made clear the 
profound meanings in Dewey’s philosophy, 
and having identified—according to Dewey 
—the connections between the nature of 
man and his experience. He recalls to econ- 
omists, politicians, and educators what 
ought to be the goal pursued by human- 
kind: the personal realization of each hu- 
man being; and he examines the possible 
connections between such realization and 
technology and science, Without ignoring 
the dangers posed by technology and sci- 
ence to the individual and his culture, 
Dewey thinks, or rather believes, that many 
benefits can be derived from the advances 
of science, to the point that all activities 
carried on by human beings can be en- 
dowed with the value identified with 
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aesthetic experience—the experience which 
constitutes, in Dewey’s eyes, the prototype 
of human experience in its fullest and most 
complete form. 

The condition for achieving it is to give 
to all human activity—economic, produc- 
tive, and educative as well—a new and more 
human orientation. This orientation would 
be less egoistic, less individualistic, and its 
primary goal would be to permit the reali- 
zation and complete development of all 
individuals, not only the elite or the 
privileged, for the “privileged” themselves 
are also victims of material and mechanized 
civilization. 

At length, Dewey dreams of a new lib- 
eralism which would conserve the ad- 
vantages of the old individualism but would 
give it the virtues of a social conscience 
and a sort of generalized humanism. 

It seems incontestable to me and to my 
European eyes, accustomed to see in his- 
tory, since the 18th century, this struggle 
between individualism and the new social 
tendencies of the roth and 2oth centuries, 
that this desire to overcome the opposition 
can be a regrettable answer to the central 
problem of our era. In this sense, Robert J. 
Roth is indeed right in proposing that 
Dewey’s conceptions have a value that is as 
universal as it is practical and concrete. 

Many others will read this book as I have 
read it and find there a constant challenge 
to reflect or to recall economic, social, politi- 
cal, educational, and metaphysical problems 
in the light of these new conceptions; for 
Dewey’s naturalism, his “evolutionism 
which might well be compared with that 
of Durkheim in France, his notion of the 
interactions between man and nature, his 
critique of religion, the relativist and his- 
torical nature of “personal development 
which he proposes, all solve many prob- 
lems, It is remarkable that the author of 
this study, a Jesuit priest, has articulated so 
clearly and with so much sympathy the liv- 
ing and universal character of Dewey $ 
philosophy. He sets forth objectively also 
the criticisms of religious philosophy and o 
all which transcends man or separates him 
from nature. Dewey continues to believe 
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that religion proposes ideal goals which re- 
move man from practical activity and tend 
to divert him from his immediate human 
and individual ends. But if religion were as 
effective materially as it was morally, if it 
motivated through concern for an individ- 
ual’s fellow man and for community prog- 
ress, the sense of fraternity and universal 
wellbeing associated with religious experi- 
ence would no longer alienate man from the 
common human destiny and could be in- 
tegrated in the total development of man, 
like the highest peak of aesthetic experience. 
Without wanting to make a theist out of 
Dewey, Roth thinks that, in the end, the 
theory of experience may be extended, even 
unto religion. 

We do not believe we are betraying the 
secret inspiration of Robert J. Roth by 
summarizing what he says in his conclud- 
ing chapters, The book is full of faith in 
man and in the possibilities of ongoing 
evolution, rich in suggestions relating to the 
most important problems of our time and 
of tomorrow; and it may help in the de- 
velopment of a humane perspective on the 
difficulties now posed not only to America 
but to the world. 

Rocer Gat 

L'Institut 

Pedagogique National de Paris 
(tr. MG) 


Wallach, Michael and Kogan, Nathan. 
Modes of Thinking In Young Chil- 
dren. NY: Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 
1965. Pp. viii + 357. $8.00. 


Is there a cognitive variable which can 
be labeled creativity and which can be dif- 
ferentiated from general intelligence? 
Thorndike’s analyses of creativity assess- 
ments indicate weak intercorrelations among 
such measures, in contrast to intelligence 
tests which have more coherence and unity. 
Furthermore, creativity tests correlate 
about as well with intelligence tests as 
they do with each other, suggesting that 
creativity tests do not tap an essentially dif- 
ferent cognitive vein. 

Wallach and Kogan have made significant 


contributions to conceptual differentiation 
of creativity and to its measurement in their 
rigorous study of fifth-grade children’s 
modes of thinking. Furthermore, they have 
been imaginative and courageous in pursu- 
ing the implications for teaching of findings 
based on a four-way matrix to dichotomize 
creativity and intelligence. Showing that 
these two cognitive variables are affected 
in numerous ways by such factors as anxiety 
and defensiveness, the researchers indicate 
that education would benefit from reduc- 
tion in the stress attendant upon grades and 
competitive procedures. 

De-emphasis upon success-failure, the 
authors suggest, might be initiated through 
the introduction of specialist teachers, who 
would nourish creativity by encouraging 
freedom of associative processes in game- 
playing, permissive teaching techniques. 
Student teachers, newly-trained as crea- 
tivity specialists, for example, music and 
art specialists, would initially offer “islands 
of relief” from customary stressful, judg- 
mental teaching practices. Would these new 
teachers offer the entering wedge for the 
subsequent diffusion of better teaching, as 
the authors hope, or would the experienced 
teaching staff overwhelm the neophytes 
into forgetting all that nonsense about crea- 
tivity? The authors are realistic about the 
problems of divorcing the school’s ideals 
and values from those embedded in the 
community, but idealism seems to buoy 
their hopes for changes which would appear 
to be exceedingly difficult to accomplish. 

Another suggestion is to modify the 
school environment to increase rewards 
and gratifications for children who score 
low on intelligence but high on creativity, 
who now receive little in support or re- 
wards in school. It is interesting to note 
that, while the authors are baffled as to 
how the school can improve the academic 
environment for children who score low 
both on creativity and intelligence, they 
suggest there may be additional facets of 
intellect still to be tapped. Might assessment 
procedures based on performance or social 
interactions, rather than verbal responses, 
tap such additional facets? 
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Wallach and Kogan’s efforts to discover 
pervasiveness in the children’s modes of 
thinking are multidimensional and their 
methodology is sophisticated, There remains 
the problem of a basic conception of crea- 
tivity in children, chiefly one of potential, 
which is based on number and uniqueness 
of associates in a context of temporal flexi- 
bility and which is derived in part from the 
introspections of highly creative adults, such 
as Einstein. This leads to a relaxed assess- 
ment procedure, conceived of as the reverse 
of the timed tests which have been used by 
most creativity researchers. 

Psychologists’ efforts to assess children’s 
creativity potential, primarily through ver- 
bal “tests” or “nontests” contrast strongly 
with the work of such innovating teachers 
as Hughes Mearns who created such a 
creativity-nurturant atmosphere in his classes 
that children produced creative products in 
such forms as poems and stories. How are 
these procedures essentially different? Tem- 
poral flexibility is one important dimension. 
Mearns’ students never had to start pro- 
ducing “ideas” at any stated time—their 
time schedules were entirely their own. The 
context was also their own. Some children 
might be totally uninterested in responding 
to an adult’s request to find all the ways in 
which two stated objects are alike. Such a 
request, no matter how undemandingly 
stated, no matter how unpressured, 
might sound very much like a test, Might 
some children with high creative potential 
tend to score low on tasks set by others? 
Might the highest creative potential consist 
in task-definition as well as in creative pro- 
duction? 

Another important element of creativity 
which objective researchers assiduously 
avoid is quality; they substitute the more 
quantifiable dimension of uniqueness. But 
if products and ideas can be uniquely bad 
as well as uniquely good, the ascertainable 
dimension may obscure more than it reveals, 

A prime problem in creativity assessment 
is to establish a significant relationship be- 
tween the modes of thinking identified in 
children and later adult productivity. Lon- 
gitudinal studies have attempted to establish 
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such relationships retrospectively but a 
follow-up of a group of children, similar to 
Terman’s study of gifted children, which 
Torrance is planning, might be more pro- 
ductive. 

HELEN Rosison 

Teachers College, 

Columbia University 


Halliday, M. A. K., McIntosh, Angus, 
and Strevens, Peter. The Linguistic 
Sciences and Language Teaching. 
Bloomington: Indiana Univer. Pr., 
1965. Pp. xix + 322. $6.75. 

American language teachers both at home 
and abroad—who may be teachers of Eng- 
lish as a foreign language or of modern 
foreign languages or of English to native 
speakers—are today assessing the role that 
linguistics has played in language teaching 
in the last decade or two (somewhat longer 
in teaching English as a foreign language 
and modern foreign languages than in 
teaching the native language), and they are 
trying to identify what its role should be 
from now on. They find these two related 
tasks complicated both by the variety and 
intensity of current American linguistic 
scholarship and by the uncertainty that 
they feel as teachers about their own role 
in relation to linguistics. 

British language teachers have come more 
recently to an interest in the application of 
linguistics to language teaching. Only with- 
in the last few years have British teachers 
of English as a foreign language granted the 
teaching of the English language to be dif- 
ferent from the teaching of English litera- 
ture, according to Messrs. Halliday, Mc- 
Intosh, and Strevens, themselves British, 
who consider this recognition of language 
as a legitimate subject for the classroom 
one of the most significant trends in lan- 
guage teaching in this century, affecting 
native as well as non-native language teach- 
ing. h 

The volume under review addresses itself 
to language teachers and to language r 
book writers and to anyone else concerne 


with the teaching of language. Its purpose 
is to show how linguistics can and should 
contribute to language teaching. First pub- 
lished in Britain in 1964, the book has now 
been published in the United States as part 
of the Indiana University Studies in the 
History and Theory of Linguistics series. 
Though written with a British audience in 
mind, it has special worth for an American 
audience because of the opportunity it pro- 
vides Americans to become acquainted with 
a British perspective on the matter of which 
linguistic theory to adhere to and on the 
matter of the relation of the teacher and 
textbook writer to linguistics. The book is 
unusual in its scope, covering both linguistic 
theory and the relation of linguistics to the 
teaching of English as a foreign language, 
to the teaching of modern foreign lan- 
guages, and to the teaching of English as 
a native language. 

Implicit in the book is a useful distinction 
between the relation of linguistics to lan- 
guage teaching on the one hand and the 
relation of the linguist to language teaching 
on the other, a distinction which allows 
clarification of the relation of the language 
teacher and the language textbook writer to 
linguistics. Linguistics, and it is descriptive 
linguistics rather than historical linguistics 
which is relevant, has to do with describing 
languages, And language, to state the ob- 
vious, is the content of language teaching. 
What the linguist can contribute to lan- 
guage teaching, it follows, is information 
about how language (or a language) works. 
The language teacher and the language 
textbook writer, in their turn, can use this 
information in ways that contribute both 
to humanistic and to practical ends in the 
classroom. It is thus the language teacher 
and the textbook writer, and not the lin- 
guist, whose task it is to integrate linguistics 
with methodology. Significantly, the realm 
where linguistics and language teaching in- 
terconnect is, in Britain, the province of 
methodics rather than the province of ap- 
plied linguistics. The difference is more 
than a difference in label. The difference 
in label implies the difference that exists 
between the integration of linguistics from 


within and its application from without. 

This delineation of a province of me- 
thodics has another implication: the selection 
of a linguistic theory to form the basis of 
the language descriptions followed in the 
classroom depends on the relevance which 
that theory has to language teaching. So it 
is that Messrs. Halliday, McIntosh, and 
Strevens present in this book the one lin- 
guistic theory which they believe has the 
greatest promise for integration with meth- 
odology, granting at the same time that, 
given the complexity of language and the 
variety of its uses, other theories might be 
selected for other ends. The theory they 
choose to present is one that attempts to 
set up categories by which to account for 
the features of a language in such a way 
as to show how those features function to 
signal meanings. 

The discussion thus far might suggest 
that this book gives more attention to lan- 
guage teaching than to the linguistic sciences 
(that is, linguistics and phonetics, in British 
usage). Such is not the case. One main point 
of the book is that an understanding of the 
underlying linguistic theory is necessary for 
an appreciation of its relevance to language 
teaching, And so the book is divided into 
two equal parts, the first part explicating 
the linguistic theory and the second part 
exploring the relation of the theory to lan- 
guage teaching. An appendix briefly de- 
scribes and evaluates several alternative 
linguistic theories. 

In the first part the explication of gram- 
matical theory is fuller than the explication 
of phonological theory. An American reader 
with little or no knowledge of phonological 
analysis in Britain will be more confused 
than enlightened by the presentation of 
phonology, but from his position as a 
speaker of American English, it is, in its 
details (though not in its theory), the least 
important part of the book. And the book as 
a whole offers much that a language teacher 
and a language textbook writer can prof- 
itably think about. Particularly good are 
the discussion of comparison and transla- 
tion, which presents a balanced evaluation 
of the role of contrastive analyses in non- 
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native language teaching; the discussion of 
dialects, which indicates that the British 
are both more tolerant and more realistic 
than Americans in what they judge to be 
acceptable English in the field of English 
as a foreign language; and the discussion of 
native language teaching, which contrasts 
productive teaching, with its aim to add to 
the student’s use of the resources of his 
language, with prescriptive and proscriptive 
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teaching, with their aim to subtract from 
his use of these resources. 

The book is written with authority. 
Messrs. Halliday, McIntosh, and Strevens 
are themselves major shapers of the theory 
and practice of language analysis and lan- 
guage teaching which its pages set forth, 


Ruru CryMes 
University of Hawaii 
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Anastasi, Anne (Ed.) Individual differences. 
NY: Wiley, 1965. Pp. xii+3o1. $5.00 
(cloth), $2.95 (paper). A part of the 
Wiley series on Perspectives in Psychol- 
ogy, this historical view of the develop- 
ment of differential psychology pinpoints 
the contributions made between 1869 and 
1962 to experimental innovation and re- 
search. 

Barry, Ruth, and Wolf, Beverly. Motives, 
values, and realities. NY: Teachers Col- 
lege Press, 1965. Pp. x+-278. $4.95. Of- 
fering a “framework” for counseling and 
guidance techniques, this book develops a 
theory of motivation which concentrates 
upon the “normal” individual student en- 
countered in the school. 

Berdie, Ralph F., and Hood, Albert B. 
Decisions for tomorrow: Plans for bigh 
school seniors for after graduation, 
Minn: Univ. Minnesota Pr., 1965. Pp. 195. 
$4.75. A report on an extensive 1961 in- 
quiry into the attitudes, values, and plans 
of 45,000 high school seniors in Minne- 
sota. The findings are compared with 
those gathered in a similar survey in 
1950, and some interesting trends are re- 
vealed. Stress is laid particularly on the 
personalities and achievements of college- 
bound students as compared with those 
making other plans. 

Bereday, George Z. F., and Lauwerys, 
Joseph A. (Eds.) The world year book 
of education: The education explosion. 
NY: Harcourt, Brace, & World, 1965. 
Pp. xiv-+498. $12.00. Continuing a 30 year 
tradition, this is the indispensable over- 
view of educational conditions through- 
out the world. Thirty contributors dis- 
cuss comparative and theoretical aspects 
of the growth in demand for schooling 
and present first-hand reports from 
Europe, the Americas, Asia, and Africa. 

Brim, Orville G., Jr. Education for child 
rearing. NY: The Free Press, 1965. Pp. 


xii+ 362. $2.45. A paperback reprint of a 
study originally sponsored by Russell 
Sage Foundation, with a new introduc- 
tion. The book deals mainly with the 
neglected field of parent education and 
defines problems relevant for those con- 
cerned with pre-kindergarten training as 
well as for educators in general. 

Carter, Harold J. (Ed.) Intellectual foun- 
dations of American education. NY: Pit- 
man Publ. Co., 1965. Pp. 653. $7.50. Read- 
ings in and commentaries on such mat- 
ters as cultural values, ethical and spiritual 
values, law, the individual, and institu- 
tional life, all with reference to Ameri- 
can education. A strong experimentalist 
and experiential slant, and an effort to 
cover a wide field. 

Deutsch, Morton, and Krauss, Robert M. - 
Theories in social psychology. NY: Basic 
Books, 1965. Pp.x+244. $3.95. A discus- 
sion of a range of theories, including the 
Gestalt, field, reinforcement, psychoan- 
alytic, and role theories. 

Duker, Sam. The Public schools and reli- 
gion, NY: Harper & Row, 1965. Pp. 
X+238 (paper). Professor Duker, lawyer 
as well as educator, has concentrated here 
upon excerpting and discussing a series of 
Court cases concerning religion and the 
schools, An interesting and useful com- 
pendium of information for those who 
find the world of law forbidding. Prob- 
ably required reading for administrators 
of public schools. 

Fraser, Stewart (Ed.) Governmental policy 
and international education. NY: Wiley, 
1965. Pp. xii+377. $7.50. A series of 
papers read at the International Center 
of George Peabody College, sponsored 
in 1964 by Phi Delta Kappa and the Com- 
parative Education Society. Included are 
discussions by, among others, Adlai E. 
Stevenson, Harold Benjamin, William 
Brickman, Joseph Katz, on such matters 
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OW as in spring, 1966 

SOCIETY AND EDUCATION: A Book 
of Readings 

By Robert J. Havighurst, Bernice L. Neugarten and Jacque- 
line M. Falk, all of the University of Chicago. 1966 814 X 11 
Paperbound Est. 400 pp. A volume of readings which closely 
parallels SOCIETY AND EDUCATION, THIRD EDITION 
(see below). The book will prove useful as a supplement to 
other texts or as a textbook itself. 


also planned for 1966 publication 


SOCIETY AND EDUCATION, Third 
Edition 

By Robert J. Havighurst and Bernice L. Neugarten, both of 
the University of Chicago. 1966 6 X 9 Est. 585 pp. Com- 
pletely up-to-date. Much new material added, in particular, 
on metropolitan social structure, the changing status of the 
Negro, programs for the socially disadvantaged, the role of 
the federal government in education. 


PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION, 
Second Edition 


By Israel Scheffler, Harvard University. 1966 554 X 83 Est. 
352 pp. A carefully selected anthology of readings which 
applies philosophical methods of analysis to educational is- 
sues. Includes works by outstanding contemporary philoso- 
phers. The Second Edition incorporates some of the newer 
philosophical approaches to educational issues. 


recent 


EDUCATION AS A DISCIPLINE: A Study of the 
Role of Models in Thinking 

By Marc Belth, Queens College. 1965 554 x 834 Paperbound 317 pp. $3.95 . - « 
makes a bold and original attempt to establish the educator's professional claim 
on intellectual grounds. . . . I consider Education as a Discipline an important 
book. It deserves careful reading by all who are concerned with placing the study 
and practice of education on solid intellectual foundations—Philip H. Phenix, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF y 
TEACHERS: A Perceptual View of Teacher Education 


By Arthur W. Combs, University of Florida. 1965 554 X 834 Paperbound 134 pp- 
$2.95. Discusses the implications for teacher education growing out of modern 
existential-perceptual psychology. 


ALLYN AND BACON, Inc. 
Dept. Ir, 150 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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as the United Nations, criteria of pro- 
gram evaluation, international education 
under Communism, and area studies. 


Freund, Paul A., and Ulich, Robert. Re- 


ligion and the public schools, Harvard 
Univ. Pr., 1965. Pp. 54. $2.00 The Burton 
Lecture on “The Legal Issue” and the 
Inglis Lecture on “The Educational Is- 
sue.” Mr. Freund discusses the recent 
school-prayer decision; Professor Ulich, 
the history of religious education. 


Gowan, John Curtis, and Demos, George 


D. The guidance of exceptional chil- 
dren: A book of readings. NY: David 
McKay, 1965. Pp. xi+450. $3.95 (paper). 
Relevant to the expanding field called 
“special education,” this collection of de- 
scriptive articles deals with the emo- 
tionally disturbed, the mentally retarded, 
the physically handicapped, underachiev- 
ers in general, and the gifted. Guidance 
specialists discuss methods of diagnosis, 
counseling, vocational training, and re- 
habilitation. 


Holbrook, David The secret places. Ala.: 


Univ. Alabama Pr., 1965. Pp. xv+284. 
$6.95. An appropriate successor to English 
for the rejected. Holbrook writes of the 
places in experience from which creative 
impulses arise, discusses the use of imagi- 
native literature in teaching secondary 
school English, and presents more ex- 
amples of children’s writing under the 
influence of a teacher-poet. 


Incorporated Association of Assistant Mas- 


ters in Secondary Schools. The teaching 
of history. Cambridge Univ. Pr., 1965. 
Pp. xiv-+202. $6.00. A discussion of the 
need for variety in the approach to the 
teaching of history, the methods and 
materials used, and the curricula de- 
veloped in different schools for different 
children. 


Lavin, David E. The prediction of academic 


performance. NY: Russell Sage Found., 
1965. Pp. 182. $4.00. An analysis, evalu- 
ation, and review of a variety of research 
on the problem of prediction. 


Mallery, David. Beyond all those books. 


Boston: Nat'l Ass’n of Independent 
Schools, 1965. Pp. 56. $1.00. A monograph 


describing the work done in community 
service by students st a number of in- 


dependent 

Marshall, Howard D. The mobility of col- 
lege faculties, NY: Pageant, 1964. Pp. 
152. $5.00. The author, a Professor of 


practices. 

Matrfeld, Jacquelyn A., and Van Aken, 
Carol G. (Eds.) Women and the scientific 
professions. Cambridge, Mass: The MIT 
Pr., 1965. Pp. xvii+-250. $6.95. Proceed- 
ings of the MIT Symposium on Ameri- 
can Women in Science and Engincering. 
An unusual collection of papers on a 
subject traditionally ignored. Included are 
statements by such prominent men as 
Bruno Bettelheim, Erik Erikson, and 
James R. Killian, Jr.; but the weight of 
the discussion is carried by eloquent 
women from the worlds of college ad- 
ministration, industrial engineering, com- 
puters, chemistry, and physics. 

W. R. Introducting the younger 
woman. NY: Cambridge Univ. Pr., 1965. 
Pp. xii+212. $6.00. The story of an ex- 
periment in what the British call “further 
education,” here conducted in a day 
college attended by girls released once a 
week by their employers. The field de- 
scribed is “English” in the sense made 
popular by Holbrook and others con- 
cerned with making self-expression and 
self-integration possible through creative 
writing. As in certain schools for the 
“deprived,” the central subject in the 
curriculum is English; and as much may 
be learned about one approach to its 
teaching as about the girls whose written 
work is here transcribed. 

Sheard, J. A. The words of English. NY: 
W. W. Norton, 1966. Pp. 344. $1.95 
(paper). A description of the develop- 
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An encounter with 
the new college 
generation 


FERMENT 


ON THE 


CAMPUS 


By David Mallery 


Watch for 


April issue on 
The Arts in Education: 
Eisner on arts for the gifted 


Kni icalit 
Commissioned by the College Student Person- ieter on musicality 
nel Institute to survey student attitudes, the 


author of High School Students Speak Out Embler on absurdity and rhetoric 
plus articles on the film, philosophy, 


documents, largely in the students’ own words, 
the intellectual ferment in colleges across the 
nation. His book pinpoints the issues which 
have provoked the new, committed activity on 
the right and on the left, the students in- 
volved, and the off-campus financial backing 
of certain groups. This study is immensely 


See ees |) Teachers College 


gesting its consequences, 
At all bookstores . $4.50 RE re) 
Harper z Row N. Y. 10016 


and Existentialist aesthetics 


There’s revolution in the air! 


In the past ten years, Paul Roberts has written three secondary school linguistic English 
textbooks: Patterns of English (1956), English Sentences (1962), and English Syntax (1964). 
Each of these books is the first of its kind, and each has had a profound effect on enlarging 
our understanding of how the new language studies can help students to comprehend the 
grammar of English. 


Now, The Roberts English Series, for grades 3 through 6, is published. This linguistic cries 
using transformational grammar, is also the first of its kind. It aims to improve children’s 
writing by teaching, in a thorough and sequential way, the main features of the writing 
system—in particular the sound and spelling relationship—and the nature of the syntax. 


Although this is an obvious plan for an English series to adopt, it has not been undertaken 
before. 


For additional information, please call or write: 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD 


Eastern Region Sales Office 757 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


ment of the “richest” in the 
world. The author, a professor at London 
University, concentrates on words in 
current use and presents—probably for 
students—a readable account of the cul- 
tural borrowing and exclusion which 
helped make the English vocabulary what 
it is today. 

Thomas, R. Murray. Social differences in 
the classroom: Social class, ethnic, and 
religious problems. NY: David McKay, 
1965. Pp. viii+-220. $2.50 (paper). With 
the American Dream in mind, Dr. 
Thomas discusses intergroup tensions 
within the context of the school. He 
makes some useful proposals, in doing 
so, respecting the nurture of student 


understanding of cultural differences, re- 
duction of stereotypes, and improvement 
in the ways in which teachers deal with 
classroom religion disagreement. 

Torrance, E. Paul, and Strom, Robert D. 
(Eds.) Mental health and achievement: 
Increasing potential and reducing school 
dropout, NY: Wiley, 1965. Pp. xii+417. 
$4.95. A definitive collection of readings 
on mental health, with important impli- 
cations for the problems of the deprived. 
Included are papers by such well-known 
specialists as Deutsch, Allport, Reissman, 
and Strom; and the scope of the book is 
wide enough to touch on the worlds of 
the family and the community, as well as 
the world of the school. 
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i/t/a Announces 


a Revision 
of the Mazurkiewicz and Tanyzer 
Early-to-Read i/t/a Program 
for your 1966 classes 


This new edition builds on feedback from teachers using i/t/a 
in classrooms from coast to coast. The Early-to-Read i/t/a Pro- 
gram—the only American series specifically created to realize 
i/t/a’s potentials—now offers an even more complete and effec- 
tive language arts program. Readers are clothbound to meet 


school specifications. 


Please write for complete information on i/t/a and i/t/a mate- 
rials—2000 pages of readers and specially coordinated i/t/a hard- 
cover classroom library books, workbooks, complete teachers 
manuals, and other supplementary materials. 


Professional Comment 


about the Early-to-Read i/t/a Program (Preliminary Edition) 


“The Early-to-Read Series (specially 
prepared i/t/a materials by Mazurkie- 
wicz and Tanyzer for the large-scale 
Lehigh-Bethlehem Study), consists of a 
readiness workbook, 8 readers, work- 
books, teachers’ guides, plus supplemen- 
tary materials. The entire series was de- 
signed for use in a first year reading 
program (kindergarten or ist grade). 


“The readers are a delight to see, The 
illustrations are free and uncluttered, and 
they convey a charming touch of humor. 
The content is geared to the lively, va- 
ried, and imaginative interests of all 
young children. The stories within each 
reader are separate and unrelated to each 
other. Some of the material is original 
and a good portion comes from children’s 
magazines, Miis stories are adapted ver- 
sions of children’s classics. The Teach- 
ers’ Guides spell everything out, step by 
step, but that’s more or less what teach- 
ers’ guides are supposed to do. 


“Since the sound-symbol relationship in 


i/t/a is so consistent, the excessive repeti- 
tion of words employed in most tradi- 
tional beginning series is not considered 
necessary. The vocabulary load taught 
in this series is 3-4 times greater than in 
traditional series. 


“The good results that are reported with 
this i/t/a series, however, may come not 
from i/t/a itself but from the highly 
integrated, unified structure of the total 
language arts program presented in this 
series of workbooks. Or perhaps it may 
be the combination of i/t/a and the par- 
ticular structure of the series. 


“From the beginning, children are a 
duced to a symbol and to its soun i 
They hear it; they identify it vie 
they hear it again; they say it, and in the 
next lesson they’re taught how to write 
it. Re-enforcement is provided by every 
ossible means, and all modalities are 
brought to focus on one and the same 
item, in sequential fashion. i 
—Teacuers CoLLece Recorp 11/6 


WeApy initial Teaching Alphabet Publications, Inc. 


20 East 46 Street, New York, New York 10017 
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Scott, Foresman 
KEYSTONES OF EDUCATION SERIES 


Academic Advisors: Merle L. Borrowman, University of Wisconsin, 
Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., University of Cincinnati, 
and Israel Scheffler, Harvard Graduate School of Education 


This new series offers teachers and students an outstanding group of inexpensive 
books for both introductory and advanced courses in education. An instructor 
may use one or more of the series as supplements to a basic text or he may con- 
struct a course with the content and emphasis he desires by selecting a combina- 
tion of the books to serve as text materials. There are eleven books in the basic 
series, Auxiliary volumes will supplement the core books with specialized treat- 
ments of topics of current interest. Each book is available in softbound and 
hardbound editions. 


Available Now 
THE SCHOOL IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 
David A. Goslin, Russell Sage Foundation. 1965, 186 pages 


CONDITIONS OF KNOWLEDGE: An Introduction to Epistemology and Education 
Israel Scheffler, Harvard Graduate School of Education. 1965, 125 pages i 


THREE HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION: Aristotle, Kant, Dewey 
William Frankena, University of Michigan. 1965, 223 pages 

Ready in 1966 

ETHICS AND EDUCATION 

Richard Peters, University of London. Late 1966, approx. 250 pages 


THE TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS 
James L. Kuethe, Johns Hopkins University. Summer, approx. 160 pages 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT . 

Richard H. Lindeman, Teachers College, Columbia University. Summer, approx. 192 pages 
Forthcoming 

THE PROCESS OF SOCIALIZATION 

Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., University of Cincinnati 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION: The Clash of Ideologies 


Merle L. Borrowman, University of Wisconsin, and Charles Burgess, University of Washington 


THE POLITICAL STRUGGLE TO DETERMINE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES : 
gnemon C. Messerli, Teachers College, Columbia University, and Robert H. Marden, Director, 
roject BRIDGE 


CRUCIAL CURRENT ISSUES IN EDUCATION 
Nicholas A. Masters, Pennsylvania State University, and Donald C. Flesche, Kalamazoo College 


THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING 
Morris L. Cogan, University of Pittsburgh 


Hardbound: $3.75 Softbound: $1.95 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY « College Division 
go Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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“In what common study did their 
mutual reflections merge? 

The increasing simplification trace- 
able from the Egyptian epigraphic 
hieroglyphs to the Greek and Roman 
alphabets and the anticipation of mod- 
ern stenographic and telegraphic code 
in the cuneiform inscriptions... .” 
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“In the relative quiet provided by 
Canada’s slower development, the task 
has been to find definitions of the state 
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age. It is an urgent task, and it must 
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“If you swamped us with scientific 
fellows—you see, Sir Horace, Pm at 
a disadvantage, I haven't the faintest 
idea of the scale of benefaction you 
think we need.” 

C. P. SNOW 


“If I had children, rather than they 
should grow up in ignorance, I would 
feed them upon bread and water: I 
would sell my teeth, or extract the 
blood from my veins? 

WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 
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p aaa 
Announcing three important new books: 


Guide to Social Studies Teaching 
in Secondary Schools, 2nd Edition 


by Leonard S. Kenworthy, Brooklyn College of the City University of New York 


A bestselling text expanded and updated to include research on team 
teaching, TV instruction, programmed instruction, and social studies 
for disadvantaged students. Treats all major areas of social studies. 
To be published in May. Approx. 400 pp. 


Art Learning Situations for Elementary Education 
by Warren Anderson, University of Arizona 
Sixteen typical aesthetic objectives are presented, and their accom- 


plishment guided by learning situations. The 180 situations are organ- 
ized in order of difficulty rather than grade level. 1965. 192 pp. 


Guide to Science Teaching in Secondary Schools 


by Archie L. Lacey with Virginia M. Rowley, Hunter College 


Class-tested materials for developing units and lesson plans, and in- 
formation about recent curriculum trends, forming a realistic resource 
book for teachers and students preparing to teach. To be published 
in April. 160 pp. 


Also noteworthy: 
New Challenges in the Social Studies 


edited by Byron G. Massialas, University of Michigan, 
and Frederick R. Smith, Indiana University 


A team of specialists in various sub-areas of social studies summarize 
the most advanced thinking in their fields. 1965. 272 pp. 


For further information, write to Box TCR 


Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc. 
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GENE WISE 
Raymond College 
University of the Pacific 


Integrative education 
for a dis-integrated world 


To carr ours “the age of anxiety” is to 
echo what is by now a truism. Two 
world wars and a cold war, world-wide 
depression and the advent of terror and 
totalitarianism in east and west, the 
growth of impersonal bureaucracies 
throughout the world—continuously we 
hear that such phenomena threaten our 
civilization’s historic faith in man’s po- 
tential. Some have called the contem- 
porary world post-Christian. It might 
also be termed post-Modern, for the great 
Consensus of progressive rationalism char- 
acterizing the epoch beginning in the 
Renaissance and extending to World 
War II seems to be disintegrating. 

The fact of disintegration is inescap- 
able. To deny this is to deny the past 
fifty years of world history, to nurture 
a desperate wish which may be comfort- 
Ing in its simplicity but which is irrele- 
vant to the vital concerns of these post- 
Modern years, 


But the obvious truth of disintegration 
should not blind us to its complexity and 
heuristic potential. Just as we are now 
experiencing the painful responsibilities 
attending that panacea of the Modern 
world called Progress, so we may also 
discover the riches associated with the 
bugbear of the post-Modern world— 
Anxiety. 

What some sociologists have labelled 
“the end of ideology” (7, 72) may sig- 
nal the demise of total commitments by 
“true believers,” secular as well as sacred. 


Professor Wise, who teaches Social Science and 
American Civilization, is clearly exercised about 
the disintegration of the sustaining traditional 
faiths, particularly the secular ones. He here 
presents an impassioned piece of writing, stress- 
ing the irrelevance of the compartmentalized 
curricula in the colleges and demanding that 
the possibilities of the “post-Modern” multi- 
verse be effectively explored. Let us break 
through the categories of the disciplines, he 
says, and return our students once again to the 
problematic, the existential “real.” 


But ideology need not be replaced by 
anomie as the dominant intellectual tem- 
per. For any situation generating existen- 
tial anxiety is multi-dimensional: Anxiety 
may result from a critical challenge to 
deeply-held faiths, but it may also emerge 
where opportunities are so numerous 
that the individual can find no stable 
resting place on which to lodge his 
identity. 

Expanding potential in a progressively 
open world—this as much as the above- 
listed historical tendencies have sharp- 
ened contemporary man’s anxiety about 
himself. For when there is so much to do 
and so many different ways to think 
and judge, the human dilemma becomes 
as vexing as that of the proverbial child 
before the Christmas tree. 


Consequences of a Dilemma 

This dilemma has affected several dif- 
ferent aspects of life and thought in 
America today. It may be detected in the 
rebelliousness and vain quest for purpose 
in our most intelligent youth, in the stri- 
dent whine of treason and betrayal heard 
from a highly successful and upwardly- 
mobile segment of our middle class (2), 
in the general restlessness of our affluent 
society, and in a host of other areas 
where opportunity has seemed paradox- 
ically to generate bitterness and despair 
rather than excitement and activity. In 
the present essay, I am concerned with 
only one large area of the dilemma’s im- 
pact—with American higher education 
and, more specifically, with suggesting 
how it may have released forces by which 
the undergraduate curriculum may be 
regenerated with vitality and relevance. 

College educators, I believe, have not 
reflected seriously enough upon the frag- 
menting effects of a liberal arts curric- 
ulum in this post-Modern world—a 
world blown apart by knowledge and 
war, yet thrown together by technology 
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and science. If we insist, as we usually 
do, that a liberal education emerges in- 
evitably from taking a representative 
number of courses in all divisions of the 
curriculum, we may create only a mind 
torn against itself{—unable to use what it 
knows because it sees only chaotic diver- 
sity, fragments of knowledge which para- 
lyze rather than catalyze human re- 
sources. Education must indeed detach 
itself from the world’s incessant demands, 
but it cannot deny them. If it would be 
relevant, education must recognize the 
existential and intellectual dilemmas of 
contemporary man, and it must find 
means of putting together meaningfully 
what the world appears to tear apart. 
Such a task may be common to most 
ages, but it is particularly acute in our 
era of radical transformation. For if op- 
portunity creates only anomie to replace 
ideology, then the battle for an open so- 
ciety has been an ironic one indeed. 
Somehow we must discover channels to 
guide ourselves in a relativistic world. 
We must make limitless knowledge 
meaningful to the limited mind of the 
individual. In short, our question 1S: 
How may we integrate knowledge in a 
dis-integrated world? 


Tradition and Anti-Intellectualism 
Some advocates of liberal education 
have opted to restore a “unified vision of 
man.” We must, they insist, impose 1n- 
tellectual order upon our fragmenting 
world. We must re-charge our commit- 
ment to enduring values, and we must 
further resist the disintegrative and de- 
humanizing effects of science, technol- 
ogy and mass culture. Eliot’s “heap of 
broken images” must be glued together 
with the cement of tradition and put 
e. 
Though it may appear satisfying emo- 
tionally and morally, this faith seems to 
be profoundly anti-intellectual; for it de- 
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nies the testimony of today’s most dis- 
tinctive inquirers—that the world of 
contemporary man is no longer a meta- 
physical unity. The knot which once 
held our intellectual world together, 
which allotted to each particular disci- 
pline its unique purpose and function, 
has been hacked and slashed away. Be- 
cause our contemporary world has be- 
come so rich and multi-dimensional, uni- 
versalist ideologies have given way to a 
variety of differing disciplines and per- 
spectives, no one or combination of 
which can claim to be comprehensive or 
even representative of the substantial 
world beyond our minds. We may retain 
our commitment to the quest for knowl- 
edge, but gone is the implicit faith that 
this knowledge will reveal a new secular 
cosmology to replace Christianity. 

It is thus contemporary man’s extraor- 
dinarily complex nature, not simply the 
modern division of labor, which has 
caused this fragmenting of unified vi- 
sions. And it is our very knowledge 
which has revealed this complexity. To 
overcome fragmentation and disintegra- 
tion by forcing unity would thus be to 
deny what our own insights have taught 
us. In an age which pretends to social 
and institutional differentiation, which 
promotes equality of opportunity and 
freedom of thought and inquiry, such a 
unified vision of man is a chimera, a 
utopian or Edenic quest for certainty. 
It ignores cause (complexity and oppor- 
tunity) by proposing to alleviate effect 
(intellectual fragmentation and moral 
anomie). Division of labor is an inevita- 
ble condition of contemporary civiliza- 
tion, one we cannot escape; we can only 
ask that in education it reflect actual is- 
sues in the lives of man, not arbitrary 
categories which further divide and alien- 
ate humans from existential realities. 

Liberal education has heretofore been 
justly esteemed because it has done cer- 


tain things, not simply because it has in- 
corporated the liberal arts. In such an 
age as ours, we are forced back to first 
principles in asking what these things are. 
Before selecting the disciplines crucial 
to a liberating education, then, we had 
better define the goals. 


Education for Independence 


Education, as I interpret it, is funda- 
mentally concerned with shaping critical 
and independent thinkers, students capa- 
ble of getting along outside the formal 
institutional structure of courses and lec- 
tures and examinations. Thus, in the pro- 
foundest sense, undergraduate education 
is a preparation for post-undergraduate 
life—whether the student become college 
professor, business executive or Peace 
Corps worker. 

Because it is necessarily preparation, 
and preparation in a world of fundamen- 
tal intellectual revolutions, education 
should be essentially methodological 
rather than substantive. What matters is 
that the student know what to look for 
and where to look for it, not simply that 
he assimilate what inquirers before him 
have discovered. 

Education must further hook into 
the student’s value structure, shaking the 
existential foundations of his thought and 
experience. The Jacob report (70) in 
the mid-fifties has told us how ineffective 
formal education has been in tapping stu- 
dent values—even in the social sciences, 
where values readily emerge for chal- 
lenge. 

Finally, education should sensitize one 
to discovering the universal in the par- 
ticular, the particular in the universal. 
The student should be capable of, say, 
exploring the universe writ small in 
Moby-Dick, and of subjecting the theory 
of class struggle to the most detailed 
particular criticism. 


Curricular Holism 393, 


Traditionally, the disciplines have pro- 
vided the most effective institutional 
channel for imparting a liberal educa- 
tion. But are those disciplines now ade- 
quate to such a task? Do they reflect a 
division of labor relevant to issues in our 
post-Modern world, or do they impose 
historically-developed categories now in- 
adequate to our deepest experiences? I 
suggest that the traditional disciplines 
are no longer fully adequate, and that 
supplementary categories must be de- 
veloped to revitalize the college curricu- 
lum. Let me attempt to substantiate this 


charge. 


Archaic Disciplines 


First, scholars have been unable to 
keep pace with the exploding body of 
knowledge in their own particular fields, 
let alone in related areas. Hosts of 
subfields have proliferated—urban sociol- 
ogy, diplomatic history, labor eco- 
nomics, comparative politics—and mas- 
tering even one of these sub-fields has 
become increasingly difficult. 

As a result, there is almost as much 
diversity of orientation and individual 
temperament within the disciplines as 
between them. An economic theorist 
may have less in common with an eco- 
nomic statistician than with, say, a syste- 
matic social philosopher. That both the 
theorist and the statistician are labelled 
economists is secondary; the methodo- 
logical difference between their ap- 
proaches is more fundamental than the 
substantive unity of their disciplines. 

This sort of labor division causes each 
discipline to reproduce within itself per- 
spectives used in almost all other disci- 
plines. In literature, for example, are to 
be found the perspectives of romantic 
aestheticians, pure artists, moralists, for- 
malists, empiricists. And so also, with 
varying emphases, do perspectives pro- 
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liferate in mathematics, in psychology, in 
philosophy, in physics, indeed even in 
history. To call a scholar a sociologist 
tells us less about him and his distinctive 
area of expertise than to call him, say, a 
rationalist or an empiricist. 

It is almost meaningless, then, to sug- 
gest in curriculum planning that stu- 
dents must take courses in literature or 
in sociology or in history. The point is: 
What kind of literature? What kind of 
sociology? What kind of history? For 
each discipline is almost as diverse and 
fragmented as the world about us. Such 
diversity is not only inescapable but nec- 
essary to maintain intellectual richness 
and vitality within each field of inquiry. 
But this fact commands the recognition 
that coherence and structure in the col- 
lege curriculum can no longer be found 
primarily in the disciplines themselves. 
Rather, they must be found in those ori- 
entations—functional, theoretical, em- 
pirical, moral, impressionistic—ctiss- 
crossing between the traditional fields. 

More thorough study of the origins 
and history of disciplines would, I sus- 
pect, add substance to the charge A 5, 8, 
17, 21). That knowledge and its dissem- 
ination must be organized and systema- 
tized is obvious (3, 77, 79), but that the 
disciplines as traditionally constituted ef- 
fectively discharge this function is ques- 
tionable. We in the educational profes- 
sion have yet to develop the institutional 
self-consciousness—the knowledge of 
traditions, their origins, growth, and ra- 
tionale; the understanding of dominant 
mores and myths; the awareness of their 
historic relation to broad cultural and 
trans-cultural forces—which we urge 
upon those in society at large. Like other 
institutions, ours has developed pragmat- 
ically in a somewhat less than ration 
manner; and in some of the disciplines 
there is a pretense to status and narrow’ 7: 
defined rigor which has cut off the rich- 


ness and depth requisite to inquiring 
scholarship. 


Inhibiting Categories 

Like the modern ideologies which of- 
ten reflect the provincial borders of our 
intellectual disciplines by reducing man 
to only his economic, or only his psycho- 
logical, or only his technological or only 
his political dimension, these convenient 
categories have sometimes shielded us 
from the rich texture of existential real- 
ity. Particularly within the large univer- 
sity framework, disciplines have often 
served as channels for gaining status and 
identity and as convenient security 
niches from which to categorize scholars 
working in alien fields. Such categori- 
zation has in the academic world been 
perhaps as inhibiting internally as have 
external political pressures in prohibiting 
the release of free intellectual energies. 

Finally, the creative leaders in many 
of the disciplines—Adolf Berle in eco- 
nomics, Henry Murray in psychology, 
Talcott Parsons in sociology, Paul Tillich 
in religion, Richard Hofstadter in his- 
tory, F. O. Matthiessen in literature, 
Margaret Mead in anthropology—pro- 
vide a most powerful critique of tradi- 
tional departmentalism. For they have 
always felt impelled to expand beyond 
their respective specialties, both to sat- 
isfy their own intellectual curiosity and 
to add the substantive breadth which has 
made them leaders in their particular 
fields. 

Even apart from the world beyond the 
university, then, the testimony of the 
disciplines themselves shatters their claim 
to being the sole institutions for organiz- 
ing and imparting knowledge. A disci- 
plinary education neither represents the 
world effectively nor the world of schol- 
arship itself. But this criticism only de- 
fines the problem; to suggest a viable 
alternative is not so simple. 


Interdisciplinary Efforts 


As a means of avoiding premature spe- 
cialization, one alternative has been sim- 
ply to combine two or more disciplines 
and pursue interdisciplinary education. 
But this has its profound shortcomings, 
too. For often such an interdisciplinary 
orientation has been seized upon as a 
panacea by those lacking the patience or 
commitment or depth requisite to master 
difficult issues. The “problems” approach 
of progressive educators often drained 
intellectual content from knowledge as a 
means of superficially stimulating student 
enthusiasm. And even when this has not 
been true, the attempt to relate together 
entire fields does not help us integrate in 
a disintegrated world. For if mastering 
one discipline is now impossible, how 
much more precarious it is to pretend 
knowledge of two or three. Such an in- 
terdisciplinary attitude is bound to meet 
the charge of dilettantism, a charge which 
in this context seems largely justified. 

This, then, seems to be the situation of 
the modern scholar-teacher. He lives in 
a world where intellectual unity can no 
longer be assumed. He cannot trust that 
combining all the disciplines will add up 
to an integrative or liberating education, 
for the disciplines themselves reflect this 
dis-integrating world. He cannot hope to 
master even one of the fields, for our 
sum stock of information has been ex- 
panding at an exponential rate. If in such 
a world he strives for Renaissance uni- 
versality, he may end with only a mass 
of diverse fragments. If he remains rooted 
to his own field, he refuses to consider 
issues in all their human complexity. And 
all this apart from his teaching responsi- 
bilities; for if he is to engage students 
critically in meaningful intellectual pur- 
suits, he must somehow overcome these 
barriers by more than personal charisma. 

He may despair at such a situation, but 
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he need not. For the charge of dilettant- 
ism often levelled broadcast at all inter- 
disciplinary efforts is legitimate only if 
the world is organized fundamentally 
according to the disciplines. If the world 
is not so organized, then it is the dis- 
ciplinary specialist who may well be the 
dilettante; for he may remain satisfied 
with partial perspectives on, and prema- 
ture solutions to, intellectual problems 
which transcend his particular horizons. 


Existential Guidelines 

It is a trite but too-often-ignored truth 
that vital knowledge must be about the 

world of man and nature, not the world 
of the university. We in academe have 
levelled incisive critiques at the blinders 
men use to shield themselves from the 
threatening insecurity of existential real- 
ity. But our own blinders remain ignored; 
and among the most powerful of intel- 
lectual barriers are the institutions, preju- 
dices, and ideologies which define limits 
which the inquiring student may trans- 
cend only at his peril. 

Why not, then, turn to the world of 
human experience for guidelines in or- 
ganizing our curriculum in this emerg- 
ing multiverse? Might we alert ourselves 
more directly to the worlds in which our 
students and our subjects live, and formu- 
late an education which speaks clearly 
to and from those worlds? Such an edu- 
cation might be both integrative and vi- 
tal, for it should be directly cognizant of 
those worlds’ variety, richness and whole- 
ness. If one begins there and temporarily 
by-passes the disciplines, he may then cut 
away the maze of petty burdens inhib- 
iting his scholarly efforts. 

Why, for example, should the French 
Revolution be delegated just to historians 
or War and Peace to literature courses? 
Essentially, one supposes, because the 
former is defined as an historical event 
and the latter as a novel; so academic 
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categories have placed them in their ap- 
propriate boxes. But an attempt to under- 
stand either in full context would nec- 
essarily find the academic boxes too 
limiting. Why shouldn’t the French Rev- 
olution be studied in sociology, say, as 
well as in history, or War and Peace in 
history as well as in literature? Certainly 
the former provides an abundant labora- 
tory for sociological inquiry, and the lat- 
ter a panorama of historical processes. If 
historians argue that sociologists under- 
stand too little about historical data and 
method, one may counter that historians 
have made few efforts systematically to 
comprehend the intricate relations be- 
tween social structure, ideology, social 
change and personality formation (4 7 
14, 16). If the sociological method 
“freezes” an historical era much as a still 
camera freezes a scene from nature, like 
the still picture it nonetheless affords a 
much better opportunity for detailed in- 
vestigation of interrelationships than does 
the narrative “moving camera” picture 
of the historian. The Heisenberg princi- 
ple has demonstrated that physical reality 
is complex enough to require understand- 
ing from more than one perspective; per- 
haps a re-thinking of social and literary 
categories may show that human reality 
is at least as complex. 

Granted, a few adventurous scholars 
have already made the sort of leaps ad- 
vocated here, but none may contend that 
our entire educational system has been 
pushed in this direction. And thus stu- 
dents are deprived of the intellectual ad- 
ventures which make scholarly inquiry 
enriching to its most distinguished prac- 
titioners. 


Risk and Reorientation 

The point is that our dis-integrated 
world allows, indeed demands, such at- 
tempts at reorientation. The unique fact 
of our post-Modern world is not simply 


anxiety but its correlate—opportunity. 
From our position of self-acknowledged 


intellectual insecurity, we may re-open 
the premature closures of more secure 
thought patterns in past ages. A dis- 
integrated world means that all stops are 
open, that anything may be tried, that the 
inquirer may if he wishes investigate pos- 
sible relationships between toilet training 
and national character. He cannot in his 
integrative efforts refer to a metaphysical 
World View which assumes the world a 
unity with all its various parts cohering 
together, but he may explore a rich va- 
riety of hypothetical relationships be- 
tween phenomena which at first glance 
seem to be separate (9, 20). The quest 
for integration thus becomes open and 
empirical, not deductive and metaphysi- 
cal. What is lost in security may be 
gained in variability and intellectual 
abundance. 

Now we know, for example, that suffi- 
cient understanding of any historical pe- 
riod must include critical and systematic 
inquiry (73) into social structure, rela- 
tionships between ideology and society, 
and between society and its imaginative 
productions in literature and the arts. 
Sometimes the initial hypothetical rela- 
tionships prove upon inspection to be 
non-existent and rarely are they direct; 
but the adventure of searching is always 
meaningful and often rewarding in un- 
expected ways. 

The ideal, then, should be the scholar 
who begins his study with a problem. He 
will attempt approaching the problem as 
a tabula rasa, then bring to bear upon it 
whatever techniques or information its 
distinctive texture suggests. In one situa- 
tion he may detect psychological deter- 
mination, in another technological, in yet 
another a multiplicity of causes no one 
of which emerges as primary. He will 
not ignore the disciplines, but will draw 
freely upon them only after he attempts 


directly approaching his problem and al- 
lows it to define its own relevant ques- 
tions. 

His subject for integrative study may 
be broader than that of the traditional 
disciplinary scholar, but it need not be. 
His first concern, however, is to view 
the particular details of his problem in 
the light of its potential broader conse- 
quences. He continually wants to know 
the significance of things. There will of 
course be human limits to what he can 
do or learn, but he will define these for 
himself rather than let his discipline do it 
for him. He thus will attempt to counter- 
act not specialization per se, for he too 
seeks depth, but rather a specialization 
unaware of the general significance of 
its limited topic. š 


Exemplar of Integration 

Lest an ideal and unrealizable abstrac- 
tion be created here, let me illustrate by 
presenting a specific case of admirable 
and effective integration. I refer to Erik 
Erikson’s Young Man Luther (6). 

A psychoanalytically trained psychia- 
trist, Erikson has devoted much of his 
time and energy to working with emo- 
tionally disturbed youth. A cursory re- 
action, then, shows him clearly beyond 
his field of expertise in pretending to 
deepen our understanding of a figure in 
history. Yet as one proceeds through 
Young Man Luther, it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that Erikson’s psychoanalytic 
training has uniquely qualified him for 
this historical task; and because of it he 
has moved beyond trained specialists 
whose breadth of knowledge in history 
as such may be far greater. 

For Erikson’s focus is limited, so lim- 
ited that he had originally planned the 
study of Luther to comprise only a sin- 
gle chapter in a book on emotional crises 
in late adolescence and early adulthood. 
But as he inquired further into the cen- 
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tral purpose of the study—to reveal 
young Martin Luther's crisis of identity 
—Erikson’s integrative mind continually 
expanded beyond the usual limits set to 
Throughout the book his focus is never 
diffuse; yet to reveal in full context 
Luther's identity crisis, Erikson finds it 
to study, analyze and explain 
aspects of the following: the structure of 
ideology and its relation to the quest for 
identity; the sociology of the medieval 
peasant; politics and economics in the 
Holy Roman Empire; the social psychol- 
ogy of the Luther family; the conversion 
of St. Paul and of a Yurok Indian woman 
as compared and contrasted with that of 
Luther; the psychology of late adoles- 
cence and early adulthood; anxiety in 
Adolf Hitler as compared and contrasted 
with that of Luther; the history of the 
Augustianian monkhood; the psycho- 
logical meaning of the mass; the meaning 
of the psychoanalyst’s own early analy- 
sis; the history of early Christianity, its 
initial purism and later consequent bu- 
reaucracy; the importance of technology 
and particularly the printing press in 
providing historically-vital channels for 
Luther's religious rebellion; the advent 
of rising nationalism in the 15th and 
16th centuries; a close textual analysis of 
Luther’s writings (an analysis, incident- 
ally, which in rhetorical sensitivity would 
do justice to the techniques of the New 
Criticism in poetry); a description of re- 
lationships between human physiology 
and ideology; and finally a vivid parallel 
between the Reformation of the 16th 
century and contemporary tendencies in 
a little fishing village by Lake Chapala in 
Mexico, where Erikson finished writing 
his book. 


Autonomous Dimensions 
Disciplinary scholars might object to 
Erikson’s interpretation, The economist 
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might find too little economics, the theo- 
logian too little theology, the sociologist 
too little sociology, the historian too lit- 
tle history. But no one should object that 
it has too little Martin Luther. And that, 
after all, is the point. For Erikson, Luther 
was an individual influenced by and in- 
fluencing a host of varying forces. In 
order as a psychiatrist to understand 
Luther's compulsive quest for identity, 
he must investigate how general cultural 
configurations were specifically refracted 
in the personality of this particular his- 
torical figure. Some forces were essen- 
tially psychological, others appeared fun- 
damentally religious, yet others economic 
or political or sociological. Erikson never 
attempts to reduce them to a single pri- 
mary focus. Rather, he respects the au- 
tonomy of each dimension—historical, 
philosophical, sociological, cultural, eco- 
nomic, geographical, religious—tracing 
the influence of each as far as he respon- 
sibly can in understanding Luther, and 
no further. He is fundamentally con- 
cerned with seeing them all through the 
filter of Luther’s identity crisis, but he 
does not reduce them to that crisis. Each 
dimension of the culture and each com- 
parison with trans-cultural perspectives 
is analyzed generally on its own terms, 
then particularly as it affected Luther. 

Erikson has thus accomplished a piece 
of brilliant and humane scholarship be- 
cause his focus is narrow but deep; and 
because of its depth it is wide-ranging in 
consequence. He has concentrated on a 
problem—revealing Luther’s identity 
crisis—and has felt impelled to draw 
from the disciplines in whatever manner 
his problem demands it. The resulting 
book is a liberating education in itself, a 
model of integrative scholarship in a dis- 
integrated and therefore open-ended 
world. 

One cannot insist that all students and 
teachers attain the insight and vision of 


an Erik Erikson. But teachers can pro- 
vide opportunities for this type of orien- 
tation to flower. Instead of allowing only 
the Eriksons to attempt projects like this, 
they might be encouraging students at 
even the introductory undergraduate 
stages to such creative inquiry. Ordinar- 
ily, they tolerate such integrative efforts 
only from bright students who have al- 
ready shown competence in particular 
disciplines. But what is there about the 
structure of a discipline—as opposed to 
an integrative orientation—which makes 
it a prerequisite for attacking vital issues? 
Why not meaningfully engage students 
in such rich existential problems at the 
beginning of their educational experi- 
ence? 


Proposed Perspectives 

Why not, for example, introduce stu- 
dents to social science perspectives 
through such courses as “Approaches to 
the Self and Reality” (Sarah Lawrence); 
“Freedom, Authority and Decision- 
Making” (Shimer); “Conflict, Equilib- 
rium and Consensus” (Shimer)? Or to 
humanistic ives through “Mime- 
sis” (Monteith); “Myth, Ritual and Lit- 
erature” (Bennington); “Poetry and the 
Imaginative Process” (Bennington); “Art 
as Propaganda in the Modern World” 
(Monteith)? Or to natural science per- 
spectives through “The Evolutionary 
Hypothesis” (Monteith); “Biology, Hu- 
man Physiology and Behavior” (Sarah 
Lawrence); ‘“Atomism” (Monteith)? 
Here, it seems, are courses meaningfully 
integrating material designed to tap vital 
interests and abilities of students, courses 
reflecting and critically analyzing this 
dis-integrated multiverse which we now 
experience. 

Meaningful integration may come 
from several differing perspectives—from 
a depth concentration on themes, on rel- 
atively limited geographical or cultural 


tutions or processes, on relatively brief 
historical periods, and so on. This is of 
Course sometimes iced at advanced 
levels, but only after the student is so 
attuned to his own discipline that he may 
have phased out alternative perspectives. 

We should, then, become flexible 
enough to experiment beyond (1) the 
“building-block” theory of education 


and (2) a Lockean facul 

which (a) assumes the student a blank 
tablet which must be exposed to all the 
various disciplines and thus “learn” their 
consequent “skills” and (b) envisions the 
professor as simply the exemplar of his 
own unidimensional discipline. 

When we allow students to tackle 
such issues early in their intellectual de- 
velopment, we may find them becoming 
intensely concerned over their courses 
and capable occasionally of producing 
remarkable pieces of profound and crea- 
tive scholarship. They should become en- 
gaged because life and learning will be 
shown to have a common intellectual tex- 
ture and existential drama. And they may 
become more profound intellectually by 
appreciating the depth, richness and va- 
riety of perspectives available to ap- 
proach particular problems. If students 
probe deeply into only a few problems, 
be they historical or literary or socio- 
logical, then they should become acutely 
aware of how superficial their knowledge 
is in areas they have not probed into. But 
if they are forced to skate lightly over 
the surface of an ice-like mass of disci- 
pline-oriented information, they may 
never learn what comprehensive depth is. 
Thus integration of this type should fos- 
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ter both depth and respect for breadth, a 
concentrated focus and an appreciation 
for alternative foci. If we can implement 
such integrative education meaningfully, 
we may break the vicious cycle of dull 
and superficial courses producing dull 
and superficial students who in turn bore 
their dismayed professors." 


Integrative Alternatives 
To sum up: When planning curric- 
ulum, we have been dominated by the 
unacknowledged assumption that disci- 
plines are things, real entities which both 
order and structure our knowledge and 
ly reflect processes of life be- 
yond the world of academe. I suggest 
instead that disciplines are rather kaleido- 
scope works of institutions and 
mores, having developed in response to 
a host of particular problems but not re- 
flecting any over-all rational plan. If these 
disciplines ever did have substantial rela- 
tion to the acting world of men, ideas 
and things, such a relation is dis-integrat- 
ing in our post-Modern world of radi- 
cally new experiences amidst new values. 
Obviously, I have capitalized upon the 
intellectual’s option to simplify issues in 
order to present them in clear outline. 
Disciplines do have a rationale—if not a 
metaphysical one written into the struc- 
ture of reality, then certainly a prag- 
matic one responding to the need to or- 
der and systematic knowledge. Further, 
problems are not simply “given”; our 
response to them depends upon the orien- 


11 wish to acknowledge that my experience 
at Raymond College, ae an of the 
Pacific’s poemen] honors college in liberal 
education, has profoundly affected my thinking 
on this subject and continually renewed my 
faith that an education which taps deeply into 
student values can produce significant results. 
I wish also to thank Provost Warren Bryan 
Martin for offering useful criticism of a draft 
of this essay and Dr. Jerry Gaff for the original 
conversation which provided the genesis for 
the piece. 
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tation we bring to their study, and that 
orientation will be affected by 

ing disciplinary concepts. But the issue 
here is not whether disciplines must be 
replaced, but whether they should be 
supplemented. Disciplines, I submit, have 
been reified and institutionalized to such 
a degree that in curriculum planning we 
have difficulty thinking beyond them. In 
such a situation and in such a world, a 
plea for alternative categories seems im- 


perative. 

Also, I have of necessity resorted to the 
standard practice of the idealist critic— 
contrasting institutionalized realities with 
conceptualized ideals. Were the ideals 
urged here to be implemented, they too 
might soon routinize, and thus become 
subject to many of the same critiques 
here levelled at disciplinary education. 
But the spectre of potential bureaucracy 
should not bind us to the tepid tentacles 
of the status quo. 

It is true that we shall not work magic 
tomorrow simply by altering the struc- 
ture of our curriculum. Institutional in- 
ertia, the perhaps necessary use of dis- 
ciplines as the primary mechanisms for 
organizing and systematizing knowledge, 
the necessity for maintaining some stable 
structure in the education of the student, 
the present training of college teachers in 
disciplinary-ruled graduate schools and 
the demands of graduate departments for 
earlier undergraduate field specialization 
—all these militate against too drastic a 
change in the present system. Yet if ours 
among all professions and institutions 
professes the free and creative inquiry 
into truth and the vital and imparti 
communication of those truths we dis- 
cover, then it behooves us at least to ex- 
periment with new means of implement- — 
ing liberal, integrative education. In @ 
dis-integrating multiverse of anxiety and 
opportunity, we can responsibly do no 
less. 
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Whose anti-intellectualism 
should we be against? 


THIRTEEN YEARS have gone by since 
Arthur Bestor (2) (in Educational 
Wastelands) first attacked what he 
called “anti-intellectualism” in the 
schools. Anti-intellectualism is now gen- 
erally considered a bad thing, or per- 
haps a bad word; but it is by no means 
clear what sort of thing, or word, it is. 
Even Bestor has joined those who are 
not sure. In a recent review (3) of Rich- 
ard Hofstadter’s Anti-Intellectualism in 
American Life (7), he praised the book 
as a piece of fascinating history; but, at 
the same time, he confessed some diffi- 
culty in understanding what it was a 
history of. He concluded, with help 
from a later statement by Hofstadter (8), 
that it was a history of those elements 
in American life that have combined to 
create an “anti-intellectual style.” 

For those striving to take a proper 
position against anti-intellectualism and, 
conversely, in favor of “intellect,” this 
presents an awkward state of affairs, 
Anti-intellectualism as a sin is a more 
definite thing to be against than anti- 
intellectualism as a style, And when the 
hopeful anti-anti-intellectual turns from 
Bestor to the body of literature on such 
matters, he finds a host of difficulties and 
contradictions, many of them of long 
standing and as yet unresolved. Accord- 
ing to Jacques Barzun (7), the use of the 
terms “intellectual” and “anti-intellec- 
tual” for praise or blame goes back to the 
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Dreyfus Affair in France. There has been 
ample time, it appears, for difficulties to 
accumulate. “It is most unfortunate,” 
wrote Crane Brinton (5) in 1950, “that 
there is such confusion in a very impor- 
tant matter of terminology.” 

The confusion, of course, has not been 
confined to discussion about the schools. 
Only rarely, in fact, has the school con- 
troversy penetrated beyond the outer 
reaches of the educational domain. Anti- 
intellectuals in education, accordingly, 
may find much company in apparently 
remote realms of life, including politics, 
religion, economics, and art. 


The Historic Phenomenon 


It was in the light of a necessarily 
broad approach that Brinton took anti- 
intellectualism as a phenomenon (but not 
as a term) back to the days when men 
were reacting in diverse ways against the 
Enlightenment in 18th century France. 
Not quite a romanticist, fervently em- 
bracing feeling as a substitute for 
ieee! ee 


+ in’ 
Professor Krug, who teaches in Meoma 
Department of Educational Policy | eer 
brings up a tantalizing question in this artic a 
one that has preoccupied historians for sever 
decades—and educators since the attacks were 
launched on our purportedly “soft” eee 
schools. Describing some of the backar 4 
of current debates, he shows those once ca = 
“educationists” in a novel stance with — 
to intelligence and intellect, even as be defines 
the values in intellectual work viewed sug 
gestively as “play.” 


thought, the anti-intellectual portrayed 
by Brinton was one who had reluctantly 
concluded that the human mind was but 
a weak instrument in the regulation of 
human affairs. Brinton’s anti-intellectual, 
therefore, tended to be a pessimist, or at 
least “a tough-minded realist,” about so- 
cial involvement, whereas the anti-in- 
tellectual described at the same time by 
Robert Maynard Hutchins (9) was a 
social optimist—and a soft-headed one at 
that. 

A better term for the posture Brinton 
was describing might be “anti-rational- 
ism”; but this was precisely the version 
of anti-intellectualism Hofstadter (7) 
was explicitly to rule out of his book. 
Whether this version found its way into 
the contempt for rationality associated 
with 20th century totalitarian ideologies 
is another question. In any case, it was 
characteristic of the anti-rationalist to 
discount the value of thinking and to 
view with skepticism or even disdain the 
idea that popular schooling could pro- 


duce a citizenry capable of managing its 


own affairs, 


Intellect and Intelligence 

This evokes the question of whether 
there is a significant difference between 
intellect and intelligence. It is certainly 
not the case that anti-rationalists favor 
stupidity; and it is obvious that totalitar- 
ian ideologies must place a high premium 
on some kinds of intelligence. Although 
the term “intelligence” presents its own 
perplexities, both Hofstadter and Barzun 
have sought to distinguish it from “intel- 
lect.” Supposedly one might haye an IQ 
of 140 (Terman’s genius level) and not 
be intellectual. Whether one might score 
at Terman’s moron level and still be in- 
tellectual is a fascinating point, 

Hofstadter’s approach to intellect and 
anti-intellectualism as qualities or styles 
(7, 8) may then provide the most helpful 


clue to the matter. One characteristic of 
intellectuals, he suggests, is a tone of 
piety, “a sense of dedication to the life 
of the mind which is very much like a 
religious commitment.” Beyond this, both 
Hofstadter and Lewis Coser (6) refer to 
intellectuals as men guided by a spirit 
of play, at least in the sense of having no 
external motives for their intellectual pur- 
suits, although they may at times break 
loose with ideological fervor in a cause. 
Most of all, they tell us, intellectuals en- 
joy intellectual life for its own sake, Like 
the ideal academicians portrayed by Veb- 
len (z0), they are obsessed by idle curi- 
osity; but their curiosity is idle only in 
that it is not of necessity directed toward 
tangible ends. 


Monks at Play 

The intellectual, then, turns out to be a 
playful fellow at heart, perhaps a play- 
ful sort of monk. He and his fellows, 
whether academicians or not, play games, 
sometimes competitive games. The ques- 
tion of whether objects exist independ- 
ently of a knower, for instance, has pro- 
vided sport for many generations of 
intellectuals. To apply the results of this 
game to the improvement of school prac- 
tice may spoil the fun. And yet the in- 
tellectual, as Hofstadter has taken pains 
to point out, is serious about his games, 
just as children allegedly are in theirs. 
Even mathematicians, perhaps the most 
uninhibitedly playful of all intellectuals, 
on occasion take satisfaction in acknowl- 
edging practical results. But these are not 
the object of the game. The only object 
is the game itself. 

It is perhaps this feature of the intel- 
lectual style that leaves non-intellectuals 


1In an address to the New England Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English in 1910, Otto 
Jesperson said, “I think that the study of 

rammar is really more or less useless, but that 
it is extremely fascinating.” (School Rev., 1910, 
18) 


Swinging Doors of Intellect 
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cold and arouses anti-intellectuals to 
wrath. The anti-intellectual may well be 
identified as a person who cannot stand 
being left out of the intellectual’s family 
jokes, especially if the jokes seem over 
his head. He may even suspect that the 
jokes are on him. Could this be a source 
of that “resentment and suspicion of the 
life of the mind and those who repre- 
sent it” referred to by Hofstadter as char- 
acterizing the “attitudes and ideas” he 
has called anti-intellectual in his book? 

Intellectuals, therefore, should not ex- 
pect to find things easy for themselves 
in the world; nor, in their roles as edu- 
cators, should they expect to find things 
comfortable for themselves in the world 
of organized schools. This has been so 
in the United States schools at least since 
the decade of the 1890s; and it is in an 
atmosphere such as this that, through the 
twists and turns of pedagogical opinion, 
we have reached our present positions 
with respect to intelligence and intellect. 


The Days of Mental Discipline 

For all the emerging challenge to its 
domination, the prevailing orthodoxy of 
the 1890’s was that of mental discipline, 
or, as it was more frequently called, 
“mental training.” The term “formal 
discipline,” so fascinating a devil word 
after 1900, was seldom used. By “men- 
tal training” was meant the use of school 
subjects and methods to develop mental 
processes or functions, sometimes loosely 
referred to as “faculties,” another term 
that calls for care in its use. 

The desired outcome of schooling was 
not, as is often supposed, a body of in- 
formation, but the sharpening of the 
tools of thought. This did not mean that 
the disciplinarians were playful fellows 
enjoying the game for its own sake. In 
plain fact, according to the stereotype, 
they believed the mind could best be 
sharpened by unpleasant tasks. On the 
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other hand, Charles W. Eliot, one of the 
leading exponents of mental training, 
based his concept of an elective system in 
part on the idea that students gained most 
in mental power by studying the sub- 
jects they enjoyed. 

The massive attack against the doctrine 
of mental training, presumably grounded 
in experimental research, came after 1900. 
It was accompanied by a drive for voca- 
tional training in the schools and by ad- 
vocacy of a cluster of aims popularly 
sloganized as “social efficiency.” Such 
proponents of “social efficiency” as Wil- 
liam C. Bagley, Charles H. Judd, and 
Charles A. Prosser grimly set forth the 
case for practical aims. Life, they said, 
was real and earnest. It demanded an edu- 
cation that would equip youth with the 
specific skills and knowledge required 
for work, citizenship, family life, and 
the “worthy” use of leisure time. In such 
a setting, the elusive goal of mental dis- - 
cipline began to seem foolish and some- 
how immoral; but the advocates of effi- 
ciency were not in any sense advocates of 
“soft” pedagogy. They were asking for 
solid content aimed directly at the duties 
of life. Neither disciplinarians nor play- 
ful intellectuals had much place in this 
scheme of things. 


Reform and Social Fact 

Educationists in this period were also 
given to advancing “reforms” allegedly 
called for by social change, and partic- 
ularly by the growth of high-school en- 
rollments and by the repeated invasions 
of new immigrants. In this they had 
plenty of help from non-educationists as 
well. “Reform” usually meant vocation- 
alism and social efficiency, with appro- 
priate changes in the curriculum. 
Whether the social facts of the time did 
call for such “reform” is open to ques- 
tion; but the “reformers,” were supremely 
convinced, 


From all this evolved a bias which, if 
not anti-intellectual, was certainly anti- 
academic, if we mean by “academic” the 
foreign languages, both ancient and mod- 
ern; mathematics in the algebra-geometry 
sequence; traditional aspects of English; 
physics, although strangely enough, 
neither biology nor chemistry; and his- 
tory other than the history of the United 
States. The favored subjects were the 
practical arts, a reworked version of Eng- 
lish, civics and social problems, physical 
education and health, and on occasion, 
motivated by the idea that efficiency 
should provide for gentler moments, al- 
though not too often, music and art. 

Like the anti-rationalists described by 
Brinton, these educationists and their 
allies were neither stupid nor were they 
in favor of stupidity. They realized that 
vocational and social efficiency called for 
intelligence. Judd in particular sought to 
remake the old doctrine of mental train- 
ing into acceptable form through his 
theory of generalization. Others took 
part in a great debate over intelligence 
testing, although Terman and Bagley, 
both of them advocates of social effi- 
ciency, came to almost violent disagree- 
ment on the issue of determinism. 


Early Progressives 


Meanwhile a third force had emerged 
to take its place beside the supporters of 
mental training, which still had some life 
in it, and the prophets of social efficien- 
cy, then in the fullness of its strength. It 
was identified with a number of “experi- 
mental” schools and came to prominence 
with the creation of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association in 1919. With a long 
ancestry in European pedagogy and the 
child-study movement of the late 1890s, 
the Association’s doctrines were founded 
in commitments to individuality and 
freedom. Entirely consistent with this, 


the leaders of the Association enrolled 
Eliot as their first honorary president. 

Here was a protest movement, not 
only against the supposed defects of the 
conventional school, but against the rig- 
ors of social efficiency as well. Many 
schools, of course, combined approaches, 
The Gary, Indiana schools were classed 
as experimental, but their ideology was 
distinctly that of social efficiency. The 
extreme advocates of social efficiency 
were suspicious of the men who called 
themselves followers of John Dewey 
because they left too much room for in- 
dividuality and freedom. 

When the Association entered the 
1920s and 1930s it drew in a great va- 
riety of people, practices, and doctrines. 
Nevertheless, there were within the 
group clear signals that the life of the 
mind was for many the prime educa- 
tional aim. One of these signals was the 
widespread use and advocacy of critical 
or reflective thinking. Drawing inspira- 
tion from John Dewey, Boyd Bode, Har- 
old Rugg, and others, this approach re- 
sembled at least one version of the old 
stress on mental training. Reflective 
thinking was designed for the free citi- 
zen, one who would question and criti- 
cize, not merely accept and conform, in 
contrast to many expressions on behalf 
of civic conformity that came from 
some schoolmen during and shortly after 
the First World War. 


Progressive Play 

Beyond this, the Association Progres- 
sives in their early preoccupation with 
enjoyment and play opened the door to 
a variety of activities that could be en- 
joyed for their own sake.? From this in- 


2 Much in the same spirit as Jerome Bruner’s 
suggestion that a “sense of delight” be at least 
one earmark for judging what information chil- 
dren might be led to discover for themselves. 
See his article, “On learning mathematics,” in 
The mathematics teacher, 1960, 53. 
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tellectual play was not excluded. Various 
“progressive” schools provided oppor- 
tunities for the full pursuit of the tra- 
ditional academic subjects for those so 
inclined by interest and talent. In the 
decades of the 1930s and 1940s, however, 
more attention was paid to critical think- 
ing than to intellectual play. Practically 
all the documents that swept over the 
schools in the floodtide of curriculum 
planning bore eloquent testimony to 
critical thinking as an aim. Few, if any, 
bore testimony to intellect as something 
to be enjoyed. 

Likewise, fewer and fewer of them 
had much to say for or even about social 
efficiency. Perhaps this was present as an 
element in the “social-reconstruction” 
phase of Association Progressivism, but 
the true ideologues of social efficiency, 
such as Bagley and Snedden, remained 
hostile and aloof. Except in the circles of 
vocational education, Prosser was forgot- 
ten. Vocationalism itself was disparaged 
and attacked. 


Towards Life Adjustment 


Yet there remained a substantial dedi- 
cation to remnants of the older cult of 
social efficiency through practical school- 
ing, perhaps especially so among work- 
ing school administrators. Into this state 
of affairs there came in June, 1945, the 
famous resolution on life adjustment pro- 
posed by Prosser at a conference on vo- 
cational education after the war. The 
new slogan rekindled the smoldering 
fuel, and by 1947 it was no longer “pro- 
gressive education” but “life adjustment” 
that was mentioned most often in de- 
mands for changes in the schools. 

Although the pronouncements of life 
adjustment resembled those of social ef- 
ficiency, they lacked the tangible quali- 
ties that characterized the older writings. 
The main difficulty with “life-adjustment 
education” was that it had little tangible 
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meaning. It was created as a slogan and 
largely remained so. The Office of Edu- 
cation through its two Commissions on 
Life Adjustment Education sought to 
provide meaning by examples, any ex- 
amples schoolmen cared to provide. 

The exemplars that came to the atten- 
tion of Bestor, then a Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Illinois, were 
the ones furnished by the Illinois Secon- 
dary School Curriculum Program, an 
agency allied with the Life Adjustment 
Commission of the state. To Bestor they 
appeared both anti-intellectual and trivial. 
The meaning that he gave to life-adjust- 
ment education—that of anti-intellectu- 
alism based on trivia—was communicated 
to a variety of publics in a series of 
articles and books (2, 4). 

Intellectuals of academia welcomed 
Bestor’s attacks as a way of discharging 
their resentments against “soft” peda- 
gogy, “silly” subjects, and other ills. To 
the general public in 1957-58, life-adjust- 
ment education, along with a blurred 
image of progressive education, became 
the scapegoat for our failure to compete 
with the Soviet Union in space. A na- 
tional witch-hunt against anti-intellec- 
tualism was soon under way. 


A Higher Technology 


Surely now would intellect come into 
its own! Yet it has not quite turned out 
that way. What the “public” demanded 
and what educationists have sought to 
provide seems to be not the intellectual- 
ity of playfulness, but a hard, cool world 
of education for advanced technology, 
and of intelligence in carrying this tech- 
nology into effect. The demand for this 
higher technology, fortified by plenty of 
mathematics and physical science, recalls 
the demand for vocational training, for- 
tified by shop subjects and applied arith- 
metic, at the turn of the century. It 1s 


the old vocational movement in modern 
and sophisticated guise. 

True, the new study of projects in 
science and mathematics, such as the 
Physical Science Study Committee and 
the School Mathematics Study Group, 
have given rise to much scorn against 
something called the “refrigerator” phys- 
ics or “consumer” mathematics of the 
past. Yet the movement for “modern” 
mathematics has placed much stress on 
computer technology and on probability 
statistics. Even at that, the extent to 
which such projects may represent a dis- 
interested approach to pure science has 
been vigorously attacked from within 
the fields of mathematics and physics for 
alleged failure to provide sufficiently for 
applications (77). 


The Need to Question 


Educationists have leaped with en- 
thusiasm into the booming world of in- 
telligence for technology. Psychologists 
and specialists in methods have labored 
much on a new technology of teaching, 
often aimed explicitly at developing 
brain power earlier, faster, and with 
more precision and skill. Since it is clear 
that technology does depend upon theo- 
retical science, the new teaching is aimed 
not only at immediate technology, but 
at the context of scientific effort with- 
out which technology is helpless indeed. 
It is in this context that many who 
were previously guilt-stricken about anti- 
intellectualism now feel gratifyingly 
cleared of that charge. 

But is this enough? Possibly this head- 
long rush into the worship of brains has 
in it some of the anti-intellectual ele- 
ments of the religious and political revi- 
vals discussed in Hofstadter’s book. The 
questions raised by those who still grope 
for the meaning of “intellect,” even 
though little heard in today’s pedagogical 
world, are significant still in the never- 


ending process (intellectual game?) of 
defining educational aims. Educationists, 
particularly those in the history and phi- 
losophy of education and in the study of 
curriculum, cannot escape these ques- 
tions. 

Obviously no one will quarrel with 
the development of technological brains 
or, to the extent technology depends on 
science, with scientific brains as well. 
Beyond this, there will probably be some 
effort to rescue the older “progressive” 
notion of reflective thinking for free 
citizens. Possibly another name for this 
might be the technology of citizenship, 
involving both the natural and the social 
sciences. While responsibility for the 
technology of the physical and biologi- 
cal world may be delegated to a small 
professional group, there is no such 
possibility in civic technology, at least 
not in political democracy. Such delega- 
tion or assumption of power was pre- 
cisely what was called for by many of 
the anti-intellectuals, or anti-rationalists, 
described by Brinton. It is what some 
natural scientists have declared them- 
selves to be against, even in the realm of 
policy dependent upon science. 

There is little danger then that anti- 
intellectualism (in the sense of anti- 
intelligence or anti-rationalism) will 
prosper in our times. Educationists need 
spend little effort in combating this kind 
of anti-intellectualism. What is more 
likely to be taken casually is the anti- 
intellectualism of resentment or suspicion 
of intellect as play. Here, perhaps, is 
where today’s educationists and non- 
educationists should gird themselves to 
take a stand, whether in the market place 
or the schools. 


Fostering the Mina’s Play 


So far as the schools are concerned, 
this may well call for some deliberate 
fostering of intellect as play. Perhaps 
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this will become increasingly a charac- 
teristic of the many curricular projects 
under way in the academic fields. To 
foster intellect as play will not require 
the neglect of intelligence for practical 
ends, but it will mean an end to the 
demand that subjects be evaluated only 
in those terms. 

A place for this is by no means easy 
to achieve or to preserve. It does not 
make a fortunate slogan in a campaign 
for school bonds. Daily schedules, even 
modern ones with modules and without 
bells, do not always allow for such pur- 
suits by individual students. And the 
world of teacher education is loaded 
against it. Preoccupied with the turning 
out of teachers competent in the tech- 
nology of their craft, educationists find 
. little opportunity and show little inclina- 
tion to apply the idea to their own work 
and regard “education” as a study to be 
pursued, in part at least, for its values as 
intellectual play. They find themselves 
in the situation that political science 
would occupy had the professors of that 
subject been charged with, or had seized, 
the explicit responsibility of preparing 
citizens by giving 18 credits required for 
a certificate to vote. 

It may be urged that the real world 
can find few places for those who pursue 
intellectual games for their own sake. 
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How often have we been told that in 
the past such games could be pursued 
only by the leisured few? But if one of 
the fruits of our technology be the crea- 
tion of a leisured many, we now have 
and will increasingly have a new state 
of affairs. To insist that the life of the 
mind embrace only intelligence for tech- 
nology and citizenship may in itself be 
an instance of lag behind the times. 
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GERALD NASON 
Canadian Teachers Federation 


Some issues in Canadian education 


CONTRARY TO OUTWARD APPEARANCES, 
Canada does not in any but general re- 
spects and superficial ways bear a re- 
semblance to the United States. The dif- 
ferences originate deep in our history and 
traditions, and we may well cherish the 
relationship that has evolved between us. 
Although the years have etched the lines 
of difference more deeply, these lines 
have served only to clarify our distin- 
guishing features and have not eroded 
into chasms so broad as to interfere with 
the flow of the two-way traffic of ordi- 
nary people across our border—a flow 
which on occasion may work to destroy 
our blissful illusions about one another, 
but a flow which also served to guarantee 
a durable understanding and mutual 
friendliness. (This, of course, is not nec- 
essarily the same thing as complete agree- 
ment at all times.) We observe that the 
United States sprang from a revolution- 
ary tradition, whereas the heritage of 
Canada is essentially “loyalist” in char- 
acter, and one may discern the effects of 
their respective origins on the two peo- 
ples today. 

Writers about the United States are 
fond of referring to it as a “melting pot,” 
whereas we in Canada like to refer in our 
more lyrical and optimistic moments to 
“the Canadian mosaic.” There is an im- 
portant difference between the “melting 
pot” and the “mosaic” concepts of na- 
tionhood, and since it has important im- 
plications for education, it is important 


that we understand it. Briefly stated, the 
“melting pot” seeks to blend diverse ele- 
ments; the “mosaic” seeks to achieve un- 
ity in the midst of, and even strengthened 
by, diversity. It may be difficult for 
Americans to accept, but I believe that 
it is fair to state that our “mosaic” has 
worked as well for us as the “melting 
pot” has south of the border. To under- 
stand the reasons, one would have to 
probe our history and observe our geog- 
raphy, which reveals that none of our 
provinces borders on more than two 
others, and two are completely bounded 
by water, giving their people the rugged 
independence which has become such a 
well known attribute of island situation 
the world over. 


Bilingualism en practica 

Our characteristic of unity in diversity 
hardly accounts for the origin of the 
equal official status of the French and 
English languages and cultures in Can- 
ada, but it has no doubt played a major 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation here discusses some of 
the unique problems confronting teachers in a 
land characterized by bi-lingualism as well as 
denominational and regional diversities. Not 
only does Dr. Nason make us “see” our neigh- 
boring country through fresh categories; he 
highlights certain common perplexities in a 
way that reveals aspects of our own situation 
we do not normally see. The article is based on 
an address given to the Phi Delta Kappa Sym- 
posium on Canadian Education, held in Van- 
couver, April 20, 1963. 
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part in the survival of the two side by 
side, and in making possible the recent 
upsurge of pressure for bilingualism and 
biculturalism. For almost 100 years now, 
Canada has been legally and theoretically 
bilingual. For whatever it may be worth, 
I am optimistic enough to predict that 
it will show definite signs of bilingualism 
in fact within the next 10 or 15 years. I 
base my prediction on a recent major 
breakthrough in our concept of bilin- 
gualism in Canada. Until the last four or 
five years, we have had what amounted 
to two monolingual cultural groups, with 
only a small minority (almost entirely 
French-Canadian) truly bilingual. A large 
part of the reason behind this situation 
was what might be called a mental block. 
The British Columbian could see little 
practical use for conversational French in 
his daily life and little chance to perfect 
his pronunciation if he did learn the lan- 
guage. He was completely despairing of 
his chances of ever being really fluent in 
French and assumed (wrongly) that any- 
thing less would be unwelcome. We 
therefore viewed the whole idea of bi- 
lingualism as some sort of traditional 
pipe-dream. What is often forgotten in 
our western provinces is that exactly the 
same arguments, applied to English, were 
sufficiently convincing in parts of Que- 
bec, Ontario, and New Brunswick to 
keep the inhabitants equally monolingual 
and sceptical. A change began with the 
very recent advent of the idea of “func- 
tional bilingualism.” It was advanced by 
French-Canadian educators from Quebec 
as a practical answer to the situation I 
have just described. What it amounts to 
is that, for all practical purposes, a Brit- 
ish Columbian may be considered bilin- 
gual if he can read his second language 
fluently and have a reasonable under- 
standing of the spoken form, even though 
he may not be able to converse fluently 
in it. With this level of proficiency, it is 
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felt that greater fluency can be achieved 
with relative ease should the individual 
wish or require to do so. On the other 
hand, in the Ottawa region, where I live, 
one can hardly be considered adequately 
bilingual unless one is reasonably fluent 
in both the written and spoken forms of 
both languages. It is important to note 
the conviction that accompanies this new 
idea—that even such a sliding scale of 
bilingual fluency based on the require- 
ments of the immediate environment 
makes possible the crossing and breaking 
down of the barriers that have some- 
times existed between our two national 
cultures. 

I have dwelled at some length on these 
aspects of our diversity in Canada be- 
cause they form an essential background 
for understanding our educational pattern 
and the questions we must consider. Also, 
it is interesting to note that the bilingual 
and bicultural ambitions abroad in Can- 
ada today provide an excellent example 
of our tendency to try to combine di- 
verse elements without sacrificing their 
identities, rather than to blend them. 
How successful this latest attempt will 
be, only time will tell. 


Balance of Privilege 

The first major problem I invite you 
to consider flows naturally out of the 
foregoing discussion. How can we bal- 
ance the rights of the minority with the 
rights of the majority? Like most of our 
greatest educational problems, this one 
reaches down into the very fabric of our 
democracy; and yet its general applica- 
tion in no way diminishes the importance 
of at least clarifying it within our own 
field. What is needed, of course, is to 
establish the titration point. It is decep- 
tively simple to say that the majority 
shall rule but that the rights of the minor- 
ity shall be protected, Having said that, 
we have really said very little, for we 


` 
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have still failed to define how far the 
wishes or needs of the majority shall be 
allowed to overrule the wishes or needs 
of any minority group before either a 
halt is called or a special provision is 
made. Furthermore, we must note that 
in Canada it is our general pattern to 
make any such special provision at public 
rather than at private expense: where 
special provisions are available for gifted 
or retarded children, for example, they 
are usually provided within the publicly 
supported system; even separate schools 
for Roman Catholic or Protestant minor- 
ities are usually supported by public 
grants as well as direct taxation. This 
means that the majority retains its right- 
ful interest in provisions made for the 
minority, even though the majority did 
not desire these provisions in the first 
place except under the general banner 
of democratic rights. 


Existing Guidelines 

Our preoccupation with future devel- 
opment should not blind us to the fact 
that there has been considerable develop- 
ment in the past. Both federal and pro- 
vincial legislators have left us at least 
some guidelines to apply in encounters 
with this minority-majority problem in 
education. We, in Canada, are reminded 
at least once a day (and sometimes twice 
a day) that “education is a provincial 
matter.” The authority for this state- 
ment is Section 93 of the British North 
America Act, but too often our under- 
standing is clouded by the fact that we 
have either forgotten the exact wording 
or, as is no doubt the case with many of 
those who cry “provincial rights” loud- 
est, have never read the Act. What it 
says is this: “In and for each Province 
the Legislature may exclusively make 
Laws in relation to Education. . .” (Please 
Note in passing that it does mot say that 
all the revenue for education must be 


raised within the boundaries of the prov- 
ince concerned.) With particular rele- 
vance to our present consideration of 
minority rights, Section 93 goes on to 
say, “. . subject and according to the 
following Provisions:”—and four provi- 
sions are listed which I shall paraphrase. 
They are as follows: 


1. Rights of denominational schools which 
existed at the time of Confederation 
cannot be affected. 

2. The same privileges, powers and duties 
which applied to Roman Catholic 
Separate schools in Ontario are to ap- 
ply to Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Dissentient schools in Quebec. 

3. Either Protestant or Catholic Separate 
Schools which existed at the time of 
Confederation or are subsequently es- 
tablished shall have the right of appeal 
to the Governor General in Council 
over any Act or decision of a pro- 
vincial authority. 

4. Any province which does not fulfill 
its responsibilities as outlined in Sec- 
tion 93, including the above three pro- 
visions, may be over-ruled by the 
Parliament of Canada, which may 
make whatever remedial laws it may 
deem necessary. 


Denominations and Languages 
Obviously, the legislated provisions for 
denominational schools in Canada differ 
markedly from those in the United 
States. What situation has resulted in 
our various provinces? In five provinces 
(British Columbia, Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island), the non-denominational elemen- 
tary and secondary schools constitute 
the total official publicly supported sys- 
tem. In three of these (Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, and Nova Sco- 
tia), administrative arrangements are 
made to accommodate religious minori- 
ties, but separate schools are not recog- - 
nized officially. 


Teaching in a Mosaic AIT 


In three other provinces (Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Ontario), there exist, 
in addition to the non-denominational 
“public” system, “separate” denomina- 
tional schools which share in the public 
revenue and are governed by the same 
provincial regulations as the non-denom- 
inational systems. The two remaining 
provinces offer unique solutions to the 
religious problem. Quebec has dual Cath- 
olic and Protestant school systems, shar- 
ing public revenues but completely 
independent in most respects. Newfound- 
land has several denominational subsys- 
tems under a common Department of 
Education, but has no non-denomina- 
tional system (unless the slowly growing 
number of “amalgamated” schools in 
outlying areas can be so designated). 


Provincial Provisions 

Consistent with the spirit of the fed- 
eral legislation, the provinces themselves 
have proceeded in at least several in- 
stances to make additional special pro- 
visions for their own French and English 
language groups. Here is the picture. 
There are five provinces (British Colum- 
bia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Nova Sco- 
tia, and Newfoundland) in which English 
is the official language of instruction and 
no provision is made for instruction in 
any other language. In three provinces 
(Alberta, Ontario, and Prince Edward 
Island) English is the official language of 
instruction, but a limited amount of in- 
struction is also permitted in the French 
language. In New Brunswick, where 40 
to 45 per cent of the population is 
French speaking, both English and 
French are official languages in the 
schools. In Quebec, there is a dual sys- 
tem of schools (at least under the 
Catholic system) in one of which Eng- 
lish is the official language and in the 
other of which French is official. 

Provinces in which present legislation 
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provides for only one language of in- 
struction and one non-denominational 
school system might appear to have a 
future free from problems in these areas. 
In my opinion, it is more realistic to 
expect that they will be under increasing 
pressure to amend their legislation as 
their denominational groups are spurred 
on by the success achieved by similar 
groups in adjacent provinces, And where 
such provisions have been made, the 
problems are not over. There is no doubt 
that a double school system is more ex- 
pensive than a single one; and yet it is 
clear that our educational authorities in 
Canada are going to have to grapple re- 
peatedly with this problem of balancing 
public financial interest against the cher- 
ished rights of minorities and deciding 
which shall prevail in each case. Their 
decisions are bound to affect the devel- 
opment of education in the areas con- 
cerned, 


Protection of Rights 

There are other kinds of minority 
groups to be considered in education, 
aside from the politically “hot” ones 
drawn up on religious and language lines. 
Decisions are being made every year 
(and, let it be admitted, these decisions 
often shift from year to year) about the 
kinds and extent of provisions that are 
to be offered to the various levels of in- 
telligence in our society. Here, the bal- 
ance we must seck is between the com- 
bined rights and needs of the two ex- 
treme ends of the intelligence scale, and 
the rights and needs of the great mass of 
the average in our society. The answer 
offered at any given time to this question 
cannot but have far-reaching effects on 
our educational development. They ex- 
tend to the standards of admission and 
graduation applied in secondary schools 
and universities, and even to the distri- 
bution of grants for various types of sec- 
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ondary and post-secondary institutions. 
The fact that provisions for both the 
handicapped and the gifted are usually 
far more elaborate and expensive than 
those made for average students (and 
surely there is an irony about this situa- 
tion which should make us pause and re- 
flect) serves only to complicate the ques- 
tion. Unfortunately, this expense also 
carries the problem on many occasions 
back into the arenas of municipal and 
provincial politics where decisions are 
not always reached on educationally 
sound grounds. Nonetheless, these de- 
cisions affect educational development. 
The diversion of educational decisions 
to bodies whose chief competence is po- 
litical is bound to retard educational de- 
velopment in any country (a point that 
will be developed later). 

In summary, the rights of the minor- 
ity have always been sacred in a democ- 
racy; the rights of the majority, however, 
must also be guarded. The most equit- 
able balance point may well shift from 
situation to situation and so it is unlikely 
that a single, just answer can ever be 
found. It is more likely that working edu- 
cators, following general guide lines such 
as those laid down in legislation from 
time to time, will have to make unique 
decision after unique decision. These ac- 
cumulated decisions will reveal a direc- 
tion, and thus will be in large part 
responsible for shaping one major dimen- 
sion in the future development of Ca- 
nadian education. 


Equal Opportunities 

A second problem is directly related 
to money. To phrase it in terms which 
may fall more softly on scholarly ears: 
we need to find a fair, adequate, and 
acceptable basis on which to finance Ca- 
nadian education. You will see at once 
that this search is greatly complicated by 
the diversity described earlier. How fre- 


quently we forget that the provisions 
across our nation were never intended to 
vary in worth but only in kind! 

Let me offer in the beginning a sum- 
mary of the situation. It is clear that the 
quality of key educational provision in 
any geographical area is influenced by 
the amount of money available and wisely 
spent on them. Some parts of Canada are 
poor and others are lethargic. Such places 
require a dramatic increase in educational 
spending. Our system emphasizes local 
and provincial financing of schools. 
Therefore, more money can become 
available in only two ways: 


(a) Needy provinces and localities can 
be provided with more money from 
outside sources; 

(b) A higher proportion of local re- 
sources can be spent on education. 


In my opinion, both approaches—some 
system of equalization subsidies, and 
greater local and provincial effort—will 
need to be used in differing combinations 
in almost every part of the nation. 

These observations hardly fall in the 
category of sensational educational news; 
but my greatest source of concern is not 
the picture they depict (although that 
alone should be enough to drive our en- 
tire population to prayer, drink or ac- 
tion, depending on inclination). My 
greatest worry is that the story is by 
now all-too-familiar to educators and 
laymen alike and that another go-odd 
years will therefore be allowed to slide 
by without any constructive and co- 
ordinated action. 


Salary Discrepancies 

Let’s look first at some of the inequal- 
ities. In the Canadian teaching profession, 
it is universally accepted that teachers’ 
salaries should vary according to quali- 
fications, teaching experience, and re- 
sponsibility. Sad to say, they also vary 
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according to the province in which one 
chooses to teach. Average salaries for 
elementary school teachers with from 
one to three years of experience vary 
from a low of $2,200 in Newfoundland 
to a high of $4,155 in British Columbia. 
Secondary school teachers with the same 
experience earn from $3,492 in New- 
foundland to $5,879 in Ontario. 

Another variation which has a clear 
effect on teacher quality, and therefore 
on educational quality, may be seen in the 
qualifications demanded by the autono- 
mous provincial departments of educa- 
tion of those they certificate to teach. 
Nothing could be a clearer indication of 
the level at which the various depart- 
ments can afford to compete with other 
vocations for the available manpower 
than the height of the barrier each sets 
for admission to the teaching profession. 
Three years ago, an informal survey was 
conducted in preparation for a national 
seminar on school mathematics. Accord- 
ing to this survey, British Columbia, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, the 
Quebec Protestant system, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island required the teachers of 
senior matriculation mathematics to have 
a Bachelor’s degree from a recognized 
university. All six also required an addi- 
tional year of teacher training over and 
above the academic work taken, It came 
as a bit of a shock, however, to discover 
that of these six “stiffest” provinces, only 
British Columbia required that the pros- 
pective teacher of first-year university 
(senior matriculation) mathematics take 
any mathematics courses at all beyond 
those he was about to teach! And the re- 
maining provinces were worse! Alberta 
and Newfoundland required that their 
teachers of senior matriculation mathe- 
matics themselves pass their senior ma- 
triculation. In addition, Alberta required 
three years of teacher training, includ- 
ing two further mathematics courses, and 
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Newfoundland required one year of 
teacher training with no further mathe- 
matics courses. New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia required only junior matric- 
ulation and one year of teacher training 
with no mathematics courses to qualify 
to teach senior matriculation mathemat- 
ics. In short, we were left in the rather 
ridiculous situation of having to admit 
that, in two Canadian provinces, it was 
possible to obtain a certificate of legal 
qualification to teach senior matricula- 
tion mathematics without ever having 
taken a mathematics course beyond the 
junior matriculation level! The situation 
is changing, and there have been some 
improvements in more recent years, but 
the major part of the variation I have 
described still applies. What about the 
children in the classrooms of these prov- 
inces? Can anyone claim that they are 
getting equal opportunities in mathe- 
matics? 


Larger Inequalities 

I don’t intend to go into similar detail 
with regard to courses of study. It will 
probably be sufficient to say that, de- 
pending on the province in which he is 
receiving his schooling, a student who 
takes all the algebra available in high- 
school will receive a total number of 
hours of classroom instruction which will 
vary from a low of about 300 hours to a 
high of about 840 hours. Even granting 
some leeway for a variety of education- 
ally sound approaches to the teaching of 
algebra, an accumulated total difference 
of over 500 classroom hours of instruc- 
tion cannot by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation be termed equality of opportunity. 

A quick examination of departmental 
textbook provisions reveals that their 
cost to parents during a student’s school- 
ing can vary from nothing at all to $80 
or $90 per student, depending on the 
province, This may seem small, but this 


» 


amount is in addition to other costs, in- 
cluding school taxes. The situation is ag- 
gravated by the non-unexpected fact that 
the cost in some of the poorer provinces 
is higher than in some of the wealthier 
ones, 

The picture that emerges from the 
facts just presented (and from others not 
touched upon) substantiates the claim 
that inequalities—not just differences— 
exist in Canadian education. We have 
long known that some of our provinces 
are poorer economically than others; 
what we see now is that the children in 
the poorer provinces are by-and-large 
underprivileged in the educational as well 
as in the economic sphere. Nor are the 
wealthy provinces necessarily providing 
the highest level of financial support. For 
instance, the affluent province of Ontario 
ranks first in personal income per capita 
($1,931) but only third in per pupil ex- 
penditure for public elementary and sec- 
ondary education ($358). Alberta, on the 
other hand, is third in terms of personal 
income ($1,705) and first in per pupil 
spending ($474). British Columbia, which 
has a per capita personal income well be- 
low Ontario’s, is the other province 
ahead of Ontario in per pupil expendi- 
ture. This picture is highlighted by the 
fact that more effort is required by the 
poorer provinces to provide even the 
average standard of education. In 1962, 
it would have cost Newfoundland 10.9 
cents and New Brunswick 8.4 cents out 
of every dollar of their personal income 
to provide the same standard of school- 
ing which was achieved in Ontario and 
British Columbia with only a little over 
4 cents out of every dollar of their per- 
sonal income. 

This, then, is where we find ourselves 
in 1966. The problem of paying our edu- 
cation bill has been smouldering under- 
ground for thirty years or more. It may 
seem discouraging to us as educators that 


this crucial foundation problem must be 
solved in large part by the less educa- 
tionally sophisticated segments of the 
Canadian people. The major influence in 
answering it can only come from the 
politicians, the economists, and the peo- 
ple themselves. And yet we would do 
well to note that this same problem is 
one which, if properly presented, these 
same segments of our population are 
fully capable of understanding. If we 
educators of Canada are interested in the 
development of education in Canada, we 
had better hurry down out of our ivory 
towers and start telling the people that 
they have this problem! 


Confusion of Responsibility 

The final major area to be dealt with 
here concerns the need to define func- 
tions and responsibilities. Surely, these 
must be both clear and reasonable if we 
are to avoid confusion, misunderstanding, 
and the type of degrading inefficiency 
that can come from expending our energy 
in sterile bickering. In Canada, we 
have thus far shown signs of making the 
fatal error of assuming that a division of 
responsibility can be established once and 
for all time, regardless of changes in the 
agencies involved and in the temper of 
the people they seek to serve. 

The general tendency in Canadian edu- 
cation has been towards decentralization. 
This has been apparent in an increasing 
number of provinces—and in varying de- 
grees—in almost every aspect of educa- 
tion except teacher training and certifi- 
cation. When this decentralization is 
superimposed in assignments of responsi- 
bility already in existence, it has quite 
understandably caused some degree of 
confusion between even the official 
bodies, the provincial departments of 
education and the local school boards. 
And yet this is not the confusion which 
most alarms me. Far more serious in my 
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view, and far more likely to affect the 
direction in which our educational pat- 
tern will develop, is the confusion with 
regard to the place of the teacher in his 
own profession. Teachers and their or- 
ganizations in every Canadian province 
have strengthened and matured profes- 
sionally to a remarkable degree over the 
past 20 years. Their assigned real re- 
sponsibilities within the scheme of pub- 
lic education, however, have for the most 
part remained the same as they were 
prior to the Second World War. I pro- 
pose to dwell for a few minutes on the 
role of the teacher, compared with the 
role of the official bodies—the provin- 
cial departments and local school boards 
—in Canadian education. 


Roles of Educators 


First of all, what are some of the char- 
acteristics of the Canadian teacher today? 
On the whole, our teachers are better 
paid and better qualified (the two are 
not unrelated) than in the past. There 
is still a distance to go in both regards, 
but it is encouraging to note, for in- 
stance, that in one province I recently 
visited, figures were being quoted that 
showed marked increases in both the 
number of teachers and the proportion 
holding university degrees. My impres- 
sion is that this is generally true across 
the country. At the same time, the 
teachers’ professional organizations in 
every province have shown increasing 
strength and broadening programs which 
place equal emphasis on salary and other 
welfare services, and on improving edu- 
cation and their members’ competence. 

The characteristic of Canadian teach- 
ers’ organizations which strikes the out- 
sider most forcefully is their “automatic 
membership” which is now nation-wide, 
This means that when a teacher first re- 
Ceives a certificate to teach in a Canadian 
province, he automatically becomes a 
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member of his provincial teachers’ or- 
ganization. It is worth noting that, in 
several provinces, automatic membership 
was agreed to by the government for the 
very reason that it was the only way to 
strengthen the profession to a point 
where the teachers themselves could be 
held accountable for controlling and dis- 
ciplining their own members. 

Another characteristic of our teachers’ 
organizations is that they limit their 
membership almost exclusively to teach- 
ers in publicly supported elementary and 
secondary schools. (You will recall that 
this includes publicly supported “sep- 
arate” schools where such exist.) A few 
professors of education and teachers-in- 
training are enrolled on a voluntary basis 
where the provincial organization makes 


such provisions, but it is important to ., 


note that educational officials are ex- 
cluded from active membership. With- 
out debating the wisdom or folly of the 
lines thus established, it is at least clear 
that the membership is unusually homo- 
genous, being composed almost exclus- 
ively of elementary and secondary 
teachers and principals. In passing, note 
also that thus far these organizations have 
successfully resisted efforts by school 
boards to move principals into the “ad- 
ministrator” category and thus outside 
the organization membership. This has 
considerable importance because, quite 
apart from its implications for organiza- 
tional strength, it appears to endorse the 
original concept of the principal as a 
“principal teacher,” and this could have 
important implications in the future. 


“Experts” or Teachers? 


What characteristics have developed 
on the official side of Canadian educa- 
tion? At one time, the provincial depart- 
ments of education were the sole authori- 
ties on the educational side of the 
picture. School boards at first were mere 


managers of local school business. In 
terms of kinds of personnel, the depart- 
ments of education have changed little. 
They are made up chiefly of experienced 
educators who, like any other branch of 
the civil service, are deemed to be suffi- 
ciently expert to implement the policy 
decisions of the people’s representatives 
in the legislature. On the other hand, 
with the advent of decentralization and 
the increasing size and scope of local re- 
sponsibilities, the school boards have 
changed remarkably. Increasingly, the 
elected or appointed school trustees 
(who, after all, are laymen) are building 
up large local cadres of educational ex- 
perts to tell them how to put into effect 
the decisions they make and those they 
receive from the provincial department, 

Thus, we find in both provincial and 
local official bodies a constantly increas- 
ing number of educational experts who 
are to plan, advise, supervise, inspect, 
evaluate, and administer. These experts 
are not—in the strict sense in which the 
term has evolved in Canada—members 
of the teaching profession! True, almost 
all of them have been teachers—outstand- 
ing ones, at that—and many of them 
demonstrate wisdom and effectiveness as 
they go about their work; but, I repeat, 
they are mot teachers. They are ex- 
teachers, and their absence from the 
classroom takes them farther and farther 
from the realities of the educational firing 
line. 

Let me make it quite clear that I be- 
lieve we need both the educational au- 
thorities and the teaching profession. 
Neither can replace the other, nor can 
either do the job alone. The official au- 
thorities represent the voice of the people 
in their own education, an identification 
which is essential to Canadian democ- 
racy. The teachers’ organizations, on the 
other hand, are essential because they 
provide the only independent, profes- 


sionally competent voice in education. 
Their responsibility is not to any govern- 
ment but to their members and, because 
of the professional conscience of those 
members, to the interests of education. 
The two agencies are essential and com- 
plementary and can form a most effec- 
tive team. 

Certain changes will be necessary, how- 
ever, before such teamwork is common 
and effective. Decisions will have to be 
made—and soon! Perhaps without realiz- 
ing it, we have allowed and even en- 
couraged two directions of development 
which are not by nature compatible: the 
development of our teachers into a pro- 
fessionally competent and self-reliant 
group; and the development of an in- 
creasingly large and varied group of aux- 
iliary experts, created on the assumption 
that teachers require more—rather than 
less—advice, direction, and even super- 
vision and inspection. We are rapidly 
reaching the point where one of these 
two developments will have to prevail, 
with the other being phased down in a 
natural way until it reaches a level suit- 
able to its supporting role. In plain Eng- 
lish, either the officials and the system 
are going to be secondary and exist only 
to support the teaching; or the teaching 
is going to take second place to the sys- 
tem. I see no possibility of a lasting com- 
promise between the two alternatives. 
Furthermore, our choice—be it conscious 
or unconscious—will be clearly indicated 
by the relative size of the two groups 
and the functions and responsibilities as- 
signed to them in the next few years. 


Dichotomous Legislation 

The difficulty exists at the local level 
and at the provincial level, too. Not only 
is there a need for new legislation at both 
levels; there is an equal need to guard 
more jealously the assignments given by 
present legislation. For instance, it is not 
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uncommon across Canada to find legis- 
lation which specifies that the teacher 
shall be responsible for discipline in his 
own classroom. And yet one finds that, 
in actual practice, the degree of super- 
vision and inspection imposed by local 
and provincial authorities removes any 
need for an assumption of responsibility 
on the part of any teacher. In some cases, 
supervision disrupts the classroom pro- 
gram to an extent which frustrates the 
teacher's efforts to carry out his respon- 
sibility. Like any other human beings, 
the vast majority of teachers tend to 
rise to the challenge of assigned respon- 
sibilities, provided that there are not set 
up at the same time such elaborate safe- 
guards against the chance that they might 
not discharge them that the original as- 
signment becomes a mockery. 
The same principle applies at the pro- 
vincial level. There is no question that 
the aims and policies of education should 
be settled by the people’s elected repre- 
sentatives. There is equally no doubt 
that these representatives should retain 
the safeguard of final approval of provi- 
sions made within these policies. There 
is no reason at all, however, why much 
of the planning, supervision, and other 
such functions could not be delegated, 
as a responsibility, to the active teaching 
profession. In some few areas, such as 
educational finance and design of school 
buildings, teachers may not have the ex- 
pertness needed to assume primary re- 
sponsibility, but even in these areas there 
should be provision for effective advance 
consultation with those actually in the 
schools. In other areas, such as curric- 
ulum, certification, and even teacher 
training, the entire responsibility could 
be assumed by the profession itself, sub- 
ject only to the continuing approval of 
a authorities which represent the pub- 
c. 
Such a suggestion implies far more 
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than a mere change in lines of responsi- 
bility for all present supervisors and 
other officials. It does not mean that, in- 
stead of reporting to the department of 
education or local school board, these 
same individuals would report to the 
teachers’ organization. It does mean, on 
the other hand, that supervisors or con- 
sultants, for instance, must remain in the 
classroom—probably with greatly re- 
duced teaching loads—in order to retain 
an identification with and consciousness 
of the realities of school life. Whatever 
the specific provisions, the objective dic- 
tated by our present stage of develop- 
ment and our future needs seems to me 
quite clear: to have the profession as- 
sume responsibility for all professional 
matters in Canadian education. Teachers 
should be responsible to the people’s rep- 
resentatives locally and provincially and 
held accountable for effectively discharg- 
ing the tasks involved. The official bodies 
should confine themselves to legislation 
and co-ordination, with some activities in 
administration; and even in these primary 
official functions, provision should be 
made for active and continuing consulta- 
tion of the teaching profession. 

I have thus far not mentioned the role 
of the federal government. It is my per- 
sonal belief that it has an enabling and 
co-ordinating function to play in finance 
and, indeed, in all other educational areas. 
Furthermore, I believe that it is possible 
for a wise federal government to play 
these parts in a straightforward way 
without in any respect interfering with 
provincial autonomy. The convening of 
periodic, high-level interprovincial con- 
ferences on educational finance alone 
would represent a major step forward. 
The federal government should surely 
stimulate and facilitate educational prog- 
ress and development in every province. 
There is a need for a kind of official, in- 
terprovincial leadership in this vital part 


of our national life, and if the Canadian 
people cannot look to their own govern- 
ment for leadership, to whom can they 
look? 


To Enrich the Americas 

This has been an attempt to provide 
a glimpse of some of the problems cry- 
ing out for solution in Canadian educa- 
tion today and, at the same time, to give 
examples of the directions in which our 
education can develop, depending on the 
solutions we seek and the answers we 
find. Our accumulated decisions over the 
next few years in regard to minority- 
majority rights, financing our education, 
and definition of educational responsi- 
bilities are going to move us relentlessly 
in one direction or another. I consider it 
highly unlikely that we shall just drift, 
and so I am concerned that the direction 
achieved in our development is the di- 
rection we choose. 

In a different vein, I believe that if 
Canada and the United States differ by 
history, tradition, and choice in some 


very fundamental respects, such differ- 
ences need not create incompatibility; 
indeed, they can enrich the overall cul- 
ture of the Americas. I believe Canadians 
must know what is being done and 
thought in education in the United 
States. To ignore this experience would 
be folly. I am also convinced, however, 
that having selected what is appropriate 
from our neighbour’s experience, we 
must go on to find solutions which will 
be unique and (perhaps for the first time 
in our educational history) original Ca- 
nadian answers. 

Education is the cornerstone of democ- 
racy and civilization. Let us make no 
mistake. There is more at stake than the 
quality of Canadian education. The very 
life of our nation is in the classrooms of 
our schools. There is much to be done— 
in Canada—for Canada. Genuine and un- 
derstandable issues must be formulated 
from our educational problems so that 
they may be settled by the public that 
must live with the decisions and their 
crucial consequences. 
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For the Record 


Teacher education and the intellectual 


Waen James B. Conant’s The Educa- 
tion of American Teachers was pub- 
lished, the response on the part of the 
profession was mixed. There was anger, 
certainly; there was perplexity; there was 
defensiveness in the face of what seemed, 
in many respects, criticism long deserved. 
The “educational establishment” and the 
certifying agencies (being organized 
bodies) seemed relatively unperturbed; 
but many of those who were actually— 
and personally—teaching the teachers- 
to-be felt impelled to affirm the legiti- 
macy of what they taught. Some were 
historians or philosophers of education; 
some were psychologists or sociologists 
or curriculum specialists. Most, it hap- 
pened, were graduates of liberal arts col- 
leges who had chosen to devote their 
professional lives to the study and teach- 
ing of “education.” 

Committed to scholarship themselves, 
they were as cognizant of incompetence 
and sentimentality as Dr. Conant ap- 
peared to be; but they were stung, nev- 
ertheless, when epithets like “pathetic” 
and “Mickey Mouse” were applied to 
education courses in general, with only a 
few shining exceptions identified in the 
book. Certain ones were moved to coun- 
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terattack. Others were drawn into Pan- 
glossian reiteration that all was for the 
best in the educationists’ world. The in- 
habitants of that world, they said, were 
(at least) concerned about the happiness 
and needs of children; they were (at 
least) people who cared. 

On occasion, a specialist in one of the 
foundational disciplines found himself 
acceding to a dichotomy he well knew 
was archaic: the old dichotomy between 
“vocational” and “intellectual,” between 
praxis and ideas. There were perfectly 
good reasons for his rejection of teacher 
education conceived as a type of train- 
ing, or as mere transmission of curricu- 
lum; but, in the interests of his ego-ideal, 
he sometimes felt bound to divorce him- 
self publicly from the “methods” in- 
structors, in spite of their insistence thet 
theirs was “the real work in the schools. 

Doing so, he came near to admitting 
that the technological aspect of teacher 
education was indeed “vocational,” and 
that his specialization properly belonged 
to the liberal arts, Unfortunately, Dr. 
Conant had made a similar point and 
come to another conclusion: the courses 
in educational history, educational phi- 
losophy, and other such fields should, he 


proposed, be taught by members of lib- 
eral arts faculties. There was cold com- 
fort for the teacher educator in the sen- 
tence—“The future teacher, as I have 
said, would do well to study philosophy 
under a real philosopher.” 

To be excluded from the domain of 
“real” intellectuals and subsumed under 
unacceptable categories can be a painful 
experience for anyone with a decent 
claim to scholarship. The frustration that 
afflicted some of the teachers college 
specialists made it hard for them to be- 
lieve that teacher education would ever 
be transformed into a legitimate con- 
cern. A few individual stars might be 
accepted by the intellectual community 
(as members of what Paul Woodring 
was to call a “new educational elite”) 
but it did not seem likely that the total 
enterprise would win respect as anything 
but a “practical” or “rule of thumb” un- 
dertaking, a routine business of teaching 
people skills. 

Scepticism was reinforced by the 
widespread popular stereotype of teacher 
education as an affair for journeymen, a 
matter of techniques, of “showing how.” 
University scholars, traditionally preju- 
diced against the professionally special- 
ized, saw something very similar when 
they glanced in the direction of profes- 
sional schools. Even those who had been 
engaged in curriculum reform in the 
post-Sputnik days made invidious com- 
parisons with their own—the learned— 
disciplines. Concerned with the integrity 
of their particular subjects, they had 
thought in terms of “teacher-proof cur- 
ricula,” evidence enough of their disre- 
spect for what transpired in the schools. 

Then, suddenly, things began to 
change; and it was as if the moment of 
truth had arrived for those committed to 
teacher education. Amid all the com- 
plaints and attacks and cries of woe, a 
summons was sounded. The teachers and 


those who educated them were unex- 
pectedly asked to solve fundamental 
problems facing the culture: not simply 
problems of adjustment now, or skills, or 
citizenship, but problems of inequity, 
lack of opportunity, “meaninglessness,” 
even “loss of identity.” 

The work done by Dr. Conant and his 
staff, important and widely publicized 
though it was, does not appear to have 
been the motivating force. Rather, it 
seems likely that the report and recom- 
mendations were themselves a response 
to the same historic circumstances as 
those forcing teachers of teachers into 
self-confrontation and change. In fact, 
the Conant book had originally been ad- 
dressed to the lay boards of education 
throughout the United States, not to 
schools of education; and it may well be 
that the book’s chief significance lay in 
the articulation it provided for what was 
happening almost invisibly in teachers 
colleges and public schools. 

The impact of the curriculum reforms 
was being felt; and the questions they 
gave rise to were for the first time being 
defined. What Conant himself had called 
the “social dynamite” in the discrepancy 
between slum and middle class schools 
was being brought into the open by the 
civil rights movement and by on be- 
ginning to plan for “the invisible poor.” 
The ayari made by John Kenneth 
Galbraith that quality schools be estab- 
lished in “pockets of poverty” had come 
up against Michael Harrington’s descrip- 
tion of “the culture of poverty” and 
awakened nagging suspicion that far too 
little was known. 

Technological innovations were being 
introduced into school systems all over 
the country, and theories were needed 
for dealing with them. The “knowledge 
explosion” had begun to overawe those 
who saw what it implied for teaching; 
the “cybercultural revolution” was be- 
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ginning to press its claims. Vast crowds 
had begun collecting at the doors of col- 
leges. Even in the high schools, students 
were beginning to show symptoms of 
what Buell C. Gallagher was to call “dys- 
phoria,” or “the false sense of ill-being” 
that accompanies a condition in which 
“social morality is dictated by the neces- 
sities of the civil rights struggle, while 
personal morality is what is left after 
restraints and inhibitions have been swept 
away.” 

Frequently the news came from out- 
side the world of schools; but it was 
made increasingly plain that the corpo- 
rate, automating, depersonalized society 
described by social scientists (reported 
by journalists, rendered by novelists) 
was reluctant to reward an individual ed- 
ucated mainly for “self-realization.” Ex- 
pressiveness, originality, and (Edgar Z. 
Friedenberg might add) personal no- 
bility were becoming as irrelevant to a 
“successful life” as traditional notions of 
righteousness. Yet, as Otto Dahlke and 
Myron Lieberman have pointed out, the 
teaching profession (because of its 
schools) had been long and valiantly de- 
fending the cause of personal fulfillment 
and individuality—the “humanist values” 
—against the infringements of the “busi- 
ness orientation,” the patrioteers, the re- 
ligionists, and even the “levellers,” the 
so-called common men. 

Now, given the apparent consensus in 
the culture, given the support of that 
consensus by foundation and government 
grants, the schools of education had no 
alternative but to adapt themselves to 
more viable, if less satisfying aims: liter- 
acy for everyone, including the least en- 
dowed; cognitive development; “the 
ability to think.” Given the exigencies 
of the time, teacher educators had to 
confront the fact that the range of op- 
tions had narrowed where style and de- 
sire were concerned. If a child were to 
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be helped to cope, to make some reason- 
able contribution, and to survive in the 
altered economic world, he had—what- 
ever his interests or desires—to be taught 
to use the language adequately, to master 
the methods of some fundamental dis- 
ciplines, to inquire, to quantify, to think. 

Once the adaptation was under way, 
the image of the “compleat _ teacher” 
could not but alter in response. No 
longer an agent of transmission, a per- 
missive enabler, a mother-substitute, or 
a type of social service worker, the fully 
prepared teacher had to be conceived as 
someone who would give first priority to 
scholarly commitments, Artist and the- 
oretician as well as technologist, he had 
to be conceived as someone adept at en- 
larging the vision of young people, 
equipping them with the necessary tools 
of cognition, the models and exemplars 
they required. He had to be trusted, 
when his classroom time arrived, to stim- 
ulate conceptual work above all other 
kinds, to enable his pupils to categorize 
and organize the phenomena of the 
“real,” 

To prepare such a teacher, teacher ed- 
ucators had to recognize that, in every 
dimension, the body of knowledge to be 
communicated possessed its own distinc- 
tive logic and rigor, that it could no 
longer be transmitted in pre-packaged, 
simplistic form. They had to see that the 
peculiar artistry demanded by the teach- 
ing act could not be developed through 
simple reliance upon student spontaneity, 
upon some built-in love of children, or 
upon natural creativity. Like other arts, 
the art of teaching required discipline: 
mastery of the criteria governing choices 
of form and content; facility in the use 
of tools and the handling of media; ac- 
quaintance with the traditions and move- 
ments of the past; familiarity with the 
many modes of practice, with what it 
meant to be an artist, functioning au- 


thentically within limits defined by com- 
petence and social need. 

No longer, therefore, were sensitivity, 
empathy, enthusiasm, or good will to be 
treated as equivalent to disciplinary ex- 
pertise. The teacher educator, whatever 
his original expectations, was to envisage 
himself as a practicing scholar, whether 
he was a specialist in a discipline or a 
methodologist attempting to bridge be- 
tween the logic of a subject and the 
psychology of a child. As a practitioner, 
he was to act consistently on the premise 
that practice unrelated to theory was 
wholly random—that “percept without 
concept is blind.” 

New directions, inevitably, were taken 
in schools of education across the nation; 
new directions are stil] being taken, as 
hitherto unsuspected vistas are revealed 
at bends in the stream. Curriculum spe- 
cialists are becoming theorists of curricu- 
lum, interested not merely in incorporat- 
ing revised subject matters but in carrying 
on what Theodore R. Sizer calls “a per- 
manent revolution. . . .” This involves a 
study of the behavioral changes each 
subject is intended to effect in the vari- 
ous kinds of children to which it is to be 
taught. It involves an inquiry into the 
relationships between the subjects taught, 
the Sequences appropriate in diverse 
school situations, the links between the 
curriculum devised and the opportuni- 
ties for which particular groups of chil- 
dren may reasonably be prepared. 

Educational psychologists and sociolo- 
gists are becoming research-oriented as 
never before. Confronting the thousand 
open questions relating to giftedness and 
retardation, the manifold effects of de- 
privation, the alternative patterns of re- 
mediation, they may be asked to open up 
new areas of inquiry as they work with 
Student teachers in their clinical and 
classroom situations where everything 
must be tried, where nothing is sure. 


Committed to work in communities taut 
with unmet expectations, they may be 
asked to arrive at some theoretical ex- 
planations of neighborhood life in its 
institutional embodiments, Caught up in 
shifting patterns of allegiance, among 
Competing organizations, they may as- 
sume the responsibility to investigate, to 
mediate, and at once to teach. Somehow 
they too must work to equip their stu- 
dents to deal—not sentimentally, but 
cognitively—with a world in process, 
where nothing is given, where the an- 
swers have not yet been found, 

In the foundational areas, too, meth- 
odologies and insights are in the making. 
What are sometimes called the “educa- 
tional humanities” may be found break- 
ing new frontiers. What Lawrence A. 
Cremin sees as “revisionism” may be 
transforming the field of educational his- 
tory into disciplined investigation of the 
multiple educative forces within a cul- 
ture at particular moments in the past. 
No longer only an examination of “the 
transmission of culture,” no longer a sim- 
ple tracing of the career of institutions 
or the linear development of educational 
ideas, the “new history” is applying 
methods proven fruitful through the 
range of social sciences while making its 
own claim to legitimacy in the university 
as well as the schools. 

In educational philosophy, there are 
movements akin to those in contempo- 
rary academic philosophy; and each is 
distinctively removed from the eclectic 
overviews familiar in the past. The edu- 
cational philosopher, today someone rig- 
orously trained in “real” philosophy, 
may be devoting himself to the clarifica- 
tion of educational concepts or “the 
language of education.” He may be 
working to define a “discipline of educa- 
tion,” with its own internal logic, its own 
integrity. Or he may be engaged with 
existential categories as they shed light 
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upon encounters in the schools: choice, 
commitment, authenticity; the creation 
of identity. Or he may be concerned 
with the implications of what are called 
“the realms of meaning,” or with the 
“cognitive maps” philosophy makes pos- 
sible, or with the syntheses to be effected 
among the disparate insights respecting 
society and its schools. 

The point is that in all the areas—be- 
havioral sciences and humanities, the 
foundational and technological—hard in- 
tellectual work is being done. By dint of 
this work, a distinctive body of knowl- 
edge—and a distinctive armory of meth- 
ods—are being developed; and, for all the 
invidious comparisons still occasionally 
made, those who felt so defensive three 
years ago seem on the way to becoming 
“acceptable” to the community of schol- 
ars. They may be becoming what few 
of their predecessors have ever been: ac- 
knowledged members of the University, 
tenants in the intellectual “House.” 

This is not because of any relaxation 
of restrictions, nor because of any up- 
surge in benevolence among those who 
guard the doors. It is because the same 
forces transforming teacher education 
have been working on the university as 
a whole. The pressure of research grants 
is felt by all the faculties, as are the im- 
pinging demands of a culture in flux. 
The continuing fragmentation of knowl- 
edge has led to self-examination, as has 
what John Gardner calls “the flight from 
teaching”; and, clearly, the unease of the 
“troubled campus” is raising questions 
rarely asked in quieter times, 

One of the consequences of all this is 
a new concern with the act of teaching 
and with the ways in which “crea- 
tive teaching” may be combined with 
scholarship. “A distinction should be 

made... ,” writes J. Douglas Brown in 
Daedalus (Summer, 1965) “between the 
creative teacher-scholars who provide 
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the vital core of a dynamic teaching uni- 
versity and those very learned persons 
who spend their lives in accumulating vast 
erudition for its own sake.” When he 
proceeds to delineate his ideal “teacher- 
scholar,” he describes a man who not 
only accumulates and orders knowledge 
but who approaches the teaching of it as 
if the teaching were an extension of his 
discipline and art. 

This is a sign, it would appear, of an 
opening outwards to the larger world, 
the world where meanings are publicly 
sought, where a type of paideia is de- 
fined. It is a sign that the “House of In- 
tellect” described by Jacques Barzun as 
a place where scholars harmoniously con- 
verse and where Intellect is “to enjoy its 
own sport,” is being in some measure 
redesigned. 

College professors, if we can judge by 
their talk, are being challenged to aban- 
don “sport” and the spirit of “play” by 
which Lewis Coser identifies the intel- 
lectual. They are being moved to con- 
sider ways of communicating with stu- 
dents, of liberating minds, of enabling 
them to define commitments—meanings 
by which to live. And, as this occurs, 
there begins to emerge an identity of 
concern between them and the teachers 
of teachers at last. 

Maxwell H. Goldberg, writing in the 
Educational Record (Fall, 1965) on the 
impact of technological change upon the 
humanities, quotes approvingly that one 
of the tasks of the humanities is “to pro- 
vide agencies of intermediation whereby, 
perceptively, emotionally, and psychi- 
cally, the individual comes to terms with 
the pulls and pressures of radical innova- 
tion upon his consciousness, his psyche, 
his ethos.” Is he not mainly concerned 
with teaching? Where can “intermedia- 
tion” take place but in the course of an 
encounter between one who teachers and 
one who learns? 


No longer is the college professor 
typically inclined to be a conservator of 
tradition, a guarantor of the “conversa- 
tion” of the past. No longer is he in- 
clined to stand in loco parentis before 
his students, imposing a traditional ethic 
by means of prescript and rule. “In the 
very act of formulating and articulating 
the values of the culture,” writes John 
William Ward in the American Scholar 
(Winter, 1965-66) “the intellectual is 
driven to see tensions and even contra- 
dictions within the system of values that 
society knows and cherishes as tradi- 
tion. The intellectual makes society un- 
comfortable because he makes it face 
choices between good, different values, 
neither of which it wishes to surrender.” 

Is there not a potential identity of in- 
terest when a liberal arts professor be- 
gins to see the implications of such a 
critique for choices in the public world? 
And does not the concept “intellectual” 
become more inclusive when used in 
such a frame? It may be the case, as 
Lewis Coser says, that delight “in the 
play of the mind” and in ideas for their 
own sake distinguishes the intellectual 
from the educator; but it would seem 
more important that, in these times at 
least, the quality of “moral commitment” 
and the tendency to “increase a society’s 
self-knowledge by making manifest its 
latent sources of discontent . . .” make 
them akin. 

A new legitimacy is being affirmed— 
and with it a new distinctiveness. There 
remains the possibility that a new plural- 
ism will develop in the community of 
intellectuals, as the university moves 
further outward and discovers the conse- 
quences of “play with ideas.” The signs 
are there: in the positions taken on war 
and peace, on civil disobedience and the 
law, on moral uncertainty and student 
unease. It may be that both the liberal 


arts professors and the teacher educators 
may make common cause in areas like 
these—or with regard to teaching itself 
—teaching, which is, in Harold Taylor's 
words, “a creative art, a healing art,” de- 
manding the kind of commitment both 
sides are first beginning to explore. 

It is not fundamentally important that 
the teacher educator become “respecta- 
ble” through acceptance as an intellec- 
tual. It is not even very important that 
the university professor open his gates 
and arms. What is important is that they 
both assume the responsibilities entailed 
by commitment to ideas; and this, it may 
be hoped, they are both about to do. 

The possibilities for the future may be 
suggested best in the words of Werner 
Jaeger, describing the sophists of ancient 
Greece in his Paideia—telling of their 
effort to conceive their culture’s “con- 
scious ideal”: 

Originally, the concept of paideia had 
applied only to the process of education. 
Now its significance grew to include the 
objective side, the content of paideia— 
just as our word ‘culture’ or the Latin 
‘cultura,’ having once meant the process 
of education came to mean the state of 
being educated; and then the content of 
education, and finally the whole intel- 
lectual and spiritual world revealed by 
education. ... 


This is what may conceivably happen 
in American culture, now that those con- 
cerned with process are becoming schol- 
arly, now that those concerned with 
content are attending to pervasive and 
conscious ideals. This is a time of dis- 
order, a day of flux; but something new 
has emerged in the past three years since 


„teacher educators sustained Dr. Conant’s 


attack. Something new, something more 
“mindful” than before. There remain, as 
always, a world to win and a paideia to 
achieve —MG 
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The two cultures 


K. A. THOMAS 
University of Tasmania 


and general education 


Most MopERN EDUCATORS would agree, I 
think, that science has a part to play in 
general education, some would say a 
very large part. One is therefore sur- 
prised to find a scientist arguing to the 
contrary. Yet such is the view expressed 
by M. Yudkin (z) in his critical appraisal 
of C. P. Snow’s celebrated Rede Lecture 
on The Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution (6). Yudkin’s paper is but 
one aspect of the total response to the 
lecture, a response much greater than 
Snow ever expected. (He felt, he said, 
like “the Sorcerer’s Apprentice” when 
the articles and letters began floating 
in (7).) 

Perhaps the most vitriolic attack upon 
him was launched by F. R. Leavis, the 
Cambridge “literary intellectual,” who 
said that Snow was “intellectually as un- 
distinguished as it is possible to be (7).” 
Yudkin, in marked contrast, is generous 
in his attitude: Not only, he pointed out, 
did Sir Charles make a conspicuous at- 
tempt to unite the “two cultures”; his 
motives were to be distinguished “from 
the more usual pressures of material- 
Ueo. 

But Yudkin’s conclusions on the two- 
culture question disagree with Snow’s 
and, coming as they do from a scientist, 
are warmly welcomed by Leavis—who 
found in them “an unanswerable case 
against Snow.” I shall try to show in this 
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essay that, far from providing an un- 
answerable case, Yudkin’s conclusions are 
quite unacceptable. 


Partiality to the Arts 

There is one general observation to be 
made which relates to Yudkin’s impar- 
tiality with respect to the two cultures. 
Being himself a scientist, he might be 
expected, not to grind literary axes, but 
to exaggerate the virtues of science. But 
there are certain features of Yudkin’s 
discussion which make such a presup- 
position questionable and suggest that, in 
his determination not to favour science, 
he has unintentionally favoured the arts; 
at any rate, this is the most charitable 
interpretation. To illustrate, let me quote 
two of Yudkin’s questions relating to the 
relative value of the arts and science to 
the scientist and artist respectively: first, 


Why should those studying science not 


Dr. Thomas, a Lecturer in Education at Pia 
mania, here challenges the view (exemplifie 
by one of the critics of C. P. Snow) that science 
has no viable role to play in general education. 
Pointing to the presently misleading distinction 
between “scientific method” and “scientific 
knowledge,” he effects some necessary cunt 
cation and concludes that, since literary intel- 
lectuals and other non-scientists use the jens 
guage of science, they ought to be responsi 
for understanding it. Both cultures, he tells a 
must be given their appropriate places in t 
schools—but their relationships and interactions 
must first be understood. 


— 


jii 


read Dickens, and Shakespeare, and 
Homer, and Virgil? 


and second, 


Just how does Sir Charles believe that 
the assimilation of science as part of 
the mental experience of the artist can 
improve his work? (7) 


The first question is expressed in the 
negative form and the second in the posi- 
tive. Both are difficult to answer con- 
vincingly, yet failure to answer either 
will tend to strengthen the claims of the 
arts and weaken those of science to a 
role in general education. If the positive 
and negative forms were interchanged, 
the advantage would shift to science. If 
positive questions had been used in both 
cases, Yudkin would have been equally 
fair to both cultures. 

These doubts about his impartiality 
are increased by a study of answers he 
offers to the second question: 

Writers, for instance, are accustomed 

to examine personal relationships in 

their work; . . . Could the concept of 
the expanding universe aid the novelist 
or the playwright by enhancing his 

Sympathetic awareness of human be- 

ings? 

Few scientists would be prepared to de- 
fend an affirmative answer. But is this the 
best example Yudkin could think of? 
Did he really believe that cosmology was 
likely to be more useful to the writer 
than, say, psychology? And even if it is 
true that cosmology is useless to the 
Writer interested in human relationships, 
does this justify the conclusion to which 
Yudkin is leading his readers, namely, 
that science is useless to the artist? There 
is surely more to science than the con- 
cept of the expanding universe. If this is 
the sort of argument Leavis considers 
the “unanswerable case against Snow,” 
we have some reason to doubt his judge- 
ment on such matters. 


One Man’s Two-Culture Question 


Although he does not say so explicitly, 
Yudkin seems to interpret the problem 
in two ways: as a problem of intercom- 
munication between artists and scientists, 
and as one of interaction between the 
arts and science. The distinction would 
seem to be sensible and useful. 

Taking the latter case first, we find 
that Yudkin believes that the arts and 
science do not, in fact, interact; the sci- 
entist’s familiarity with the arts does not 
affect his work as a scientist, and the 
artist’s acquaintance with science does 
not influence his work as an artist. A 
scientist’s acquaintance with Dickens, he 
says, has nothing to do with his tech- 
nical competence as a scientist. 

When he turns to the two-culture 
question as an intercommunication prob- 
lem, he devotes attention to the needs of 
general education, which is to be ex- 
pected. After all, scientists and artists can 
communicate about their cultures only if 
they share a fund of common experience 
and knowledge about them, which means 
effectively that the arts and science are 
parts of their common, or general, edu- 
cation. The fundamental question is, 
therefore, this: Can artists be taught 
enough science, and scientists enough of 
the arts, to facilitate intercommunication 
about them? 

Yudkin believes that it would not be 
difficult to teach the arts to scientists and 
enable them to “bridge Sir Charles’s 
gulf.” But the teaching of science to 
artists is, to use a phrase of Snow’s, “just 
not on”! As Yudkin puts it: 


But it can only be a one-way bridge. 
For the non-scientist, an understanding 
of science rests not on the acquisition 
of scientific knowledge, but on scien- 
tific habits of thought and method. .. . 


A Natural Science course for undergrad- 
uates would be required if the artist were 
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to be expected to understand scientific 
procedures; but “even this intensive 
study of a science would be far less 
valuable than a piece of scientific re- 

The loss to the artist is considered to 
be relatively small; and it follows, for 
Yudkin, that science need not form part 
of general education. In this paper we 
shall examine his denial that the arts 
and science interact with each other as 
well as his views respecting the role of 
science in general education. 


Science's Influence on the Arts 


Science is a fundamental element in 
the arts. The violinist, for instance, 
utilizes the scientific laws concerning the 
vibrations of stretched strings; the painter 
employs the laws relating to the optical 
properties of pigment-mixtures in the 
presence of daylight. Except on rare oc- 
casions, such as when the painter re- 
quires an unusual colour or the violinist 
wishes to produce a note of unusual pitch 
or quality, neither artist need be aware 
of the science underlying his artistic 
techniques. But the scientific basis is 
there, and because of this fact science 
influences the arts: It provides new tech- 
niques or new understandings of old 
ones, and thereby extends the range of 
what is artistically achievable. Examples 
are not difficult to find. For instance, 
techniques originally developed for sci- 
entific and industrial metal-work, ma- 
chines for cutting metals, equipment for 
welding, etc., have been employed to 
create works of art. Then again, in 
music, new forms of instruments, each 
with its characteristic quality of sound, 
have extended artistic possibilities both in 
performance and composition; the ex- 
treme, and rather frivolous example, 
would be the work of the late Gerard 
Hoffnung, his amusing musical arrange- 
ments for “instruments” like vacuum 
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cleaners, shotguns, pneumatic drills, and 
of course “old fashioned” instruments 
like violins, pianos, etc. There is no 
reason to doubt that science influences 
the arts through their techniques. 
What about the art of literature? Sci- 
ence is unlikely to affect greatly the 
technique of writing. But does this mean 
it is unlikely to influence the arts of the 
poet, playwright, and novelist? Certainly 
not. These artists depend on their imagi- 
nations, and it can hardly be doubted 
that what one can imagine is greatly in- 
fluenced by what one knows. There may 
be no logical necessity for this, but there 
is surely psychological necessity for it; 
and if this is so, then science, the chief 
agency for the advancement of knowl- 
edge, must profoundly influence the lit- 
erary arts, provided of course that 
writers are not, as Snow claims, ignorant 
of science. Certainly the work of Galileo 
influenced the artists of his day: 
Writers celebrated the telescope in 
tracts and in verse both Latin and ver- 
nacular, elegiac, pindaric, playful, epi- 
grammatic; in language courtly, pre- 
cious, and popular; in odes, blank verse, 
sonnets, octaves, and terza rima. The 
new discoveries were argued about at 
princely dinner tables and by the people 
on the steps of the cathedral. They 
were frescoed by Cigoli in the very 
cupola of Santa Maria Maggiore ım 
Rome. The leading poets of the day, 
Marino and Chiabrera, brought their 
contributions (5). 
Even today, scientific ideas permeate the 
thinking of at least some artists and find 
expression in their writings: W. 
Auden, for example, looks forward to 4 
future in which science will form a ma- 
jor part of intellectual activity (72): 
Tomorrow, perhaps, the future: the re- 
search on fatigue 
And the movements of packers; the grad- 
ual exploring of all the 
Octaves of radiation . . . 


Naturally, not all poets share Auden's 
optimism; some dislike science so in- 
tensely, it would seem, that ‘scientific’ 
means for them ‘undesirable,’ as it clearly 
does in Clive Sansom’s “Hymn of the 
Scientific Farmers” (4): 


We squirt the fields and scatter 
Our phosphates on the land: 
‘Organic Waste’ and ‘humus’ 
We do not understand. 

We pump our fowls with hormones 
As fast as fast can be; 
Consumers die of cancer 

But we're not there to see. 

Our god is an Equation, 

And Profit is our goal: 
“Exploit the parts like fury— 
Forget about the whole”. 


The poem as a whole reveals a profound 
ignorance of the nature, methods, and 
concerns of science; but clearly, even 
poets who misunderstand science are af- 
fected by it. We can safely conclude 
that, one way or another, science affects 
literature, at least the literature of those 
not totally out of touch with it. 

There is another way in which science 
may affect the arts; it may affect the 
artist’s conception of what is “good” art, 
it may affect the criteria by which he 
judges art. It is not easy to prove or dis- 
Prove this suggestion and in the absence 
of conclusive evidence either way the 
matter should be left open for further 
consideration. But in case the idea ap- 
Pears quite absurd, I will try to suggest 
how such an influence might arise. 


Science and Aesthetic Judgement 
Science is concerned with the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and changes in 
knowledge may lead psychologically to 
changes in values. The story of the hotel 
resident whose bitter complaints about 
the noise coming from the adjoining 
Toom turned to rapturous adoration 


= ` 


when she learned that it was caused by 
a world-famous pianist ing for a 
AN pi gdh; 
iento. aroem s 
times teach facts about their arts as a 
means of enhancing aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of them. Facts, then, may affect 
values, and in this way science may in- 
fluence the arts. But it is not the only 
possible way. There is in science itself, 
as Thomson (7) puts it, an aesthetic ele- 
ment: 


achievements the aesthetic qualities must 
be supported by technical ability, . . . 
This is the side of the experimental work 
most obvious to the young researcher. 


And, one might add, the side most obvi- 
ous to the non-scientist. Science, then, is 
laden with aesthetic considerations and 
it is conceivable that the criteria used to 
judge the scientifically beautiful could 
influence those used in judging the artis- 
tically beautiful. For example, the mod- 
ern street-lamp, by contrast with its 
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Victorian counterpart, is simple and eco- 
nomic in design. Simplicity and economy 
in design are criteria of the scientifically 
beautiful; could it be that these criteria 
are finding their way into the traditional 
arts? The case is far from established, 
but the suggestion that science might 
exert an influence on our conceptions of 
what is beautiful should not appear ridic- 
ulous. 

Let us briefly summarize our conclu- 
sions so far. Science affects the arts in 
several ways: By means of technical de- 
velopments it extends the range of what 
is artistically achievable; it stimulates the 
artist’s imagination and may even modify 
his conception of what constitutes good 
art. To suggest, as Yudkin does, that 
ignorance of science is no disadvantage 
to the artist in his work, is to reach a 
wholly unwarranted conclusion based on 
an inadequate consideration of the issues 
involved. There is no reason to doubt 
that science influences the arts and this 
influence must surely be exerted through 
those artists who succeed in assimilating 


science as part of their mental experi- 
ence, 


The Influence of the Arts 


The question of whether the arts in- 
fluence science is more difficult to de- 
cide. All we can do here is consider some 
possibilities without pretending to reach 
a definite conclusion. 

It is conceivable that artists, in the 
course of their work, might develop new 
technical skills which could be employed 
by scientists in research; for example, 
techniques developed by artists working 
with glass might be useful to scientists. 
In the past the arts have undoubtedly 
made substantial contributions of this 
kind because artistic techniques were 
often more advanced than scientific theo- 
ries which could explain them. But now 
that technology is being replaced by ap- 
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plied science, and rustic “know-how” is 
giving way to scientific “know-why,” 
the arts are unlikely to be in a position 
to help science in this way to any sig- 
nificant extent; indeed the reverse trend 
is becoming obvious, as modern, elec- 
tronic musical instruments testify. Nev- 
ertheless, the possibility remains and 
should be noted. 

How, then could the arts influence 
science? Several possibilities remain. 
First, the arts might somehow influence 
the aesthetic criteria by which scientists 
judge the scientifically beautiful. 

To many physicists it is essential that the 

theory be intuitive, based on ideas which 

can be visualized; to others, whose turn 
of mind is more abstract and mathemati- 
cal, this is not required; a few may even 
go so far as to consider it a disadvan- 

tage (7). 

The same sort of division, between the 
abstract and the representative, occurs in 
the arts, in painting, for instance. Is it 
possible that a scientist’s aesthetic ex- 
periences, his artistic education, could 
influence which kind of scientific theory 
he prefers? And would this make a sig- 
nificant difference to the development of 
science? 

Another possibility, which seems es- 
pecially relevant to sciences still at the 
“natural history” stage in their develop- 
ment, is that the arts could increase the 
sensitivity with which the scientist uses 
his senses. To some people, one bird-call 
is much like every other; could this lack 
of discrimination be reduced at all by 4 
musical education? Again, to some, wood 
is simply wood, no matter what kind of 
tree it comes from; could aesthetic ex- 
periences gained in wood-carving refine 
this crude impression? And could poetry 
play a part in this “education” of the 
senses? 

“Wood”, sonny ? That’s not wood? — 

that’s elm! 


——_ 


Some folk say “wood” as they'd say “nig- 
ger”, knowing 

Nothing of tribes in Africa, never pictur- 
ing 

The men in their kraals, each one as dif. 
ferent 


Their leafing-times in Spring; 
the different tunes 
The summer wind plays on them; 
their autumn colours 
And the leaf-dust round them. 
Hardly surprising 
Their wood is different ................ 


So this plank is elm — ................ 
Feel it, boy, 
Now that I’ve finished planing. Is it 
good? 
Does it please your hand? Could you 
tell it in the dark? (4) 


We can, I think, recognise something of 
the spirit of the pure scientist, as well as 
the craftsman, in the old carpenter de- 
picted here; a fact which would surprise 
and perhaps even disappoint the poet, 
whose conception of science was re- 
vealed in the poem quoted earlier. 


Scientific Imagination 


Yet another way in which the arts 
might be able to influence science, lies in 
the fact that, as Thomson (7) puts it, 
“Scientific research is an art, and rules 
for the practice of an art if they are 
rigid do more harm than good.” Con- 
trary to popular opinion, scientific ad- 
vances are the result not of logical de- 
duction and careful measurement alone, 
important though these are; science also 
requires imagination. A scientific genius 
is not simply an expert measurer and 
calculator, he is a man who has jumped 
into the intellectual dark beyond the 


frontiers of knowledge and has landed 
on his feet more often than can be ac- 
counted for by the laws of chance alone. 
For this work, the scientist, like the 
artist, needs imagination; Einstein would 
have said “above all else.” There are no 
scientific rules which, if followed, will 
guarantee success: It is no more possible 
to prescribe for brilliant advances in sci- 
ence than it is for the creation of out- 
standing works of art. The story of 
Kekule’s “discovery” of the structure of 
the benzene molecule is a case in point. 
After years of work and many fruitless 
attempts at providing a satisfactory mo- 
lecular model, Kekule found himself day- 
dreaming about snakes: Suddenly, one 
snake turned full circle and bit its tail, 
and in that instant Kekule could see the 
structure of the benzene molecule as 
forming a closed curve. I am not sug- 
gesting that intending research chemists 
be required to study aboriginal art, with 
special reference to portraits of snakes, 
but the fact remains that scientists need 
creative imaginations which could per- 
haps be developed partly through aes- 
thetic experiences in the arts. 

Finally, perhaps the arts have some- 
thing to contribute to the difficult work 
of the applied scientist, whose task it is 
to apply knowledge to practical pur- 
poses. Often his work comes before the 
public eye and perhaps it would be more 
acceptable if he himself were sensitive, 
particularly to the visual arts, But to 
what extent the arts would influence the 
science and to what extent the envelope 
in which it appears, would be difficult to 
tell. 

To summarise our conclusions: It ap- 
pears possible, for several reasons, that 
aesthetic experiences gained in the arts 
might affect the work of the scientist; 
but in the absence of convincing evi- 
dence the whole question should be left 
open for further consideration. There is 
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certainly no reason to accept Yudkin’s 
conclusion that familiarity with the arts 
does not affect the scientist as a scientist. 
Purists of both “camps” may feel that 
much of this discussion is irrelevant, that 
the development of science or of art is 
no part of the proper function of art or 
of science respectively. Such an objec- 
tion would be beside the point. What 
matters in the context of the two-culture 
dispute, is not whether these influences 
should occur but whether they can oc- 
cur. We shall now turn to consider the 
question of intercommunication between 
artists and scientists; intercommunication 
will normally be a pre-requisite for the 
interaction we have discussed above. 


Across the Gulf 


In order to communicate with each 
other about science and arts, scientists 
and artists will need to be acquainted 
with the ideas and methods of both cul- 
tures; in other words, science and the 
arts must be parts of their common, or 
general, education. Yudkin denies the 
possibility of teaching artists science and 
thereby denies the possibility of com- 
munication between scientists and artists 
about science. He admits, however, that 
scientists can be taught the arts, and so 
leaves open the door to communication 
about the arts, This implies that a satis- 
factory general education can be de- 
signed which omits the study of science; 
this indeed is Yudkin’s view. 

Identifying what he calls the “only 
two possible aims for education,” the 
practical aim of equipping a student for 
life in a community, and the “less tangi- 
ble” aim of helping him become a more 
sociable “or aware, or sympathetic per- 
son,” Yudkin suggests that there is con- 
siderable agreement about those personal 
qualities conceived to be desirable. 
Among these are “the ability to form 
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satisfactory relationships with other peo- 
ple . . . an awareness and feeling for the 
arts . . . the training of the intellectual 
faculty. . . .” There are many reasons, 
therefore, he says for teaching literature, 
history, and art in general education; but, 
beyond a course in elementary science 
(required for all children, since it cannot 
be known how many will grow up to be 


scientists), scientific knowledge would- 


be useless, lacking all practical effect. 

I shall try to show that Yudkin’s pro- 
posed aims of general education are in- 
adequate and that this inadequacy is due 
to the omission of science. If this is cor- 
rect and if we ultimately agree that sci- 
ence, as well as the arts, is an essential 
part of general education, we shall have 
agreed to educational proposals which 
will make communication between artists 
and scientists possible. We cannot force 
them to communicate, but we can enable 
them to do so if they wish. 

It is important to note that, in Yud- 
kin’s statement of his educational aims, 
he interchanges the phrases “scientific 
knowledge” and “scientific method.” At 
one point he says “that the arts student 
cannot be educated into the scientific 
method is not as disastrous as Sir Charles 
imagines. . . .” Later he says that “it is 
idle to deplore the lack of scientific 
knowledge in specialists in other fields. 
He criticizes Snow for his undue empha- 
sis on scientific knowledge and for his 
equating of scientific knowledge to ar- 
tistic experience; both criticisms seem to 
me deserved. (Yudkin takes all his ex- 
amples of “useless knowledge” from the 
sciences, by the way; and this imbalance 
only increases our doubts about his im- 
partiality.) However, it is particularly 
unfortunate that he has been careless 1n 
his references to scientific method and 
knowledge; for somewhere in the mean- 
ings of these terms lies the true educa- 
tional value of science and it would have 


pt ng 


been worthwhile examining them care- 
fully for it. 


Misleading Distinctions 


The traditional distinction between 
scientific method and scientific knowl- 
edge is, I believe, misleading and the cur- 
rent fashion which favours teaching the 
former is largely an empty slogan. Some 
‘scientists would say that there is no such 
thing as scientific method anyway! 


Much Kas been said about the scientific 
method and it has received a good deal of 
not always well-informed homage. . . . 
In fact the sciences differ so greatly that 
it is not easy to find any sort of rule 
which applies to all without exception 


(7). 


This statement needs qualifying. There 
are at least two, well-established rules 
which are generally applicable to all the 
sciences though they scarcely define a 
rigid “scientific method.” They are: 
First, “learn as much as possible of what 
is already known about your problem”; 
second, “when you have some ideas 
about your problem test them against 
experience, and if your ideas are such 
that direct experience is irrelevant to 
them, then they are not scientific at all.” 
But what kind of ideas is science con- 
cerned with? The answer is, of course, 
general ideas. So science, essentially, is 
the application of the above two rules to 
general ideas. It is neither entirely knowl- 
edge nor entirely method; to understand 
the method we must understand the 
nature of the knowledge, and to under- 
stand the knowledge we must under- 
stand its relations with direct experi- 
ence, that is, its relations with the 
method. 

The inadequacy of Yudkin’s analysis of 
science into “knowledge” and “method” 
will become even more obvious when 
we consider the following problem, and 


so will the inadequacy of his educational 
aims, 

Students of physics are required to 
learn certain laws relating to motion, 
commonly called “Newton’s Laws of 
Motion.” Yudkin would say that non- 
scientists do not need to know them. I 
do not wish to dispute this particular 
point here. But suppose we ask whether 
a general education should teach people 
what is meant by “law” as it is used 
here; what would Yudkin’s answer be? 
He could reply in either of two ways: 
He could say that people in general do 
not need to know the meanings of such 
words, or he could claim that his edu- 
cational aims already provide for them. 
Let us consider each answer in turn. 


The Study of Science 


Assuming that non-scientists do need 
to understand words like “law” in the 
present sense, what provisions must their 
education include? What “subjects” must 
be studied? The word “law” in this sense 
is a scientific word; instead of asking for 
its meaning we should, following the ad- 
vice of Wittgenstein, ask how it is used 
by scientists. But to understand how sci- 
entists use words is to understand science! 
We should need to understand the logic 
of science: 

Analytic philosophy of science may be 

divided into (1) general logic or meth- 

odology of science and (2) philosophies 
of specific sciences, . . . The conditions of 
scientific meaningfulness . . . and the logic 
of explanation are problems falling into 
the former sub-division. . .. (2) 
Which of Yudkin’s educational aims 
would provide for this requirement? 
Surely, we could interpret “the training 
of the intellectual faculty, through the 
rigour of such studies as grammar or 
logic” to mean the study of the logic 
or grammar of science, and if so, then 
Yudkin’s aims will certainly provide for 
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the teaching of the meanings of words 
like “law.” But to allow this interpreta- 
tion is to admit into his scheme of general 
education a study of science more exact- 
ing and more rigorous than that pursued 
by most science students today. 

Granted that this is what is necessary, 
but is it practical, can it be achieved? 
Yudkin points to the great bulk of scien- 
tific knowledge, an ever increasing bulk, 
and concludes that the teaching of science 
is just not a practical proposition. But, as 
we saw above, this is precisely where the 
careless interchange of the phrases “sci- 
entific method” and “scientific knowl- 
edge” is seriously misleading. Certainly 
there is no possibility of teaching the 
whole bulk of scientific knowledge, but 
neither is this what is required. For, as 
Russell has aptly remarked (3): 


. . . it is not what the man of sciences 
believes that distinguishes him, but how 
and why he believes it, 


The problem confronting us is not, and 
never has been, how to teach the whole 
of scientific knowledge; the problem is 
to select a little and to teach it in such a 
way that students become “scientific” in 
Russell’s sense of that overworked word. 
It is a problem which we have scarcely 
begun to face and certainly have not 
solved, in spite of Whitehead’s well- 
known advice that we do not teach too 
many subjects—and “teach thoroughly” 
what we teach. 

But Yudkin also denies that non- 
scientists need to understand the mean- 
ing of words like “law” in the pres- 
ent sense. Unfortunately, non-scientists 
do use these words rather often, and they 
will undoubtedly continue to use them in 
future, and many similar words, like 
“cause,” “explanation,” etc. The funda- 
mental issue is therefore: Do we insist 
that a general education shall enable peo- 
ple to understand what they are saying 
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when they speak of such matters as 
“Jaws,” “causes,” and “explanations,” or 
do we not? If we answer in the affirm- 
ative, we shall have to teach everyone 
science, and teach it well. 

This question is particularly important 
in the case of that group which Snow 
called the “literary intellectual”: 


I did not mean that literary intellectuals 
act as the main decision-makers of the 
western world. I meant that literary in- 
tellectuals represent, vocalise, and to some 
extent shape and predict the mood of the 
non-scientific culture: they do not make 
the decisions but their words seep into 
the minds of those who do! (6) 


If Snow is right, and if the literary- 
intellectuals employ the language of sci- 
ence, they should surely accept responsi- 
bility for understanding that language. 
Possibly one should go further and say 
that a scientific education, an education 
in the logic of science, is even more im- 
portant for the literary-intellectual than 
for the professional scientist; for nature 
has a way of teaching the scientist when 
he is wrong and the lesson can be harm- 
ful to his prestige or painful to his body, 
but when the literary-intellectual is 
wrong there is no “nature” to teach him, 
there is an uncritical public waiting to be 
impressed by his words. 
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Science for the disadvantaged 


‘THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN from disad- 
vantaged areas is now recognized as a 
matter of national concern. Metropolitan 
areas and their populations continue to 
expand at a phenomenal rate. New York 
City, the largest of metropolitan areas in 
the United States, is confronted with 
many staggering and complex problems 
in dealing with the education of its dis- 
advantaged youth. For example, it has a 
larger number of these youth than the 
combined enrollment of such youth in 
any other two cities in the United States. 
The school population is more mobile. 
Schools are becoming more segregated 
along racial lines because of housing pat- 
terns. Neighborhoods are essentially of 
one social class with the schools in the 
ghetto reflecting their place in the socio- 
economic stratification of the city as a 
whole. 

Since 1956, several new curricular 
Projects, particularly in science and math- 
ematics, have appeared on the national 
scene. Supported by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and, to a lesser extent, 
by several private philanthropic founda- 
tions, they have developed new courses 
of study with accompanying instruc- 
tional materials, In the field of secondary 
school science, for example, there are 
such courses of study as the following: 
the Physical Science Study Committee 
(Pssc), the Biological Sciences Curricu- 


lum Study (nscs), the Chemical Bond 
Approach (cpa), the Chemical Educa- 
tion Materials Study (cuem), and the 
Junior High School Project (Princeton). 
In elementary school science, the follow- 
ing are now available: scis—The Science 
Curriculum Improvement Study; aaas— 
Science, A Process Approach by the 
Commission on Science Education Study, 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; rss—Elementary 
Science Study. In all of these projects, 
the courses and the accompanying mate- 
rials have been tried out in a preliminary 
way. The feedback provides the ra- 
tionale for revision. 

These projects are all noteworthy be- 
cause they recognize some of the per- 
sistent problems in curriculum and teach- 
ing and make bold attempts at solutions; 
but most of the science teaching reforms 
they entail are geared to the gifted, who 
are almost always “advantaged.” Because, 
however, of the increasing number (9) 
of disadvantaged pupils in the city 


Dr. Giddings, Research Associate at New 
York's Center for Urban Education, draws 
upon his experience in science teaching and his 
work with the disadvantaged to make some 
proposals respecting science curricula for the 
city schools. His prime concern is with the 
research required. Is there evidence for the 
claim that science manuals can be appropriately 
adapted for the educationally disadvantaged 


pupil? 
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schools, there is a necessity to develop 
further, in terms of the best available 
information concerning urban children, 
some of the existing “new” materials so 
that all children, including those who are 
disadvantaged, may benefit. 


The Disadvantaged Urban Child 


The general problem is a matter of an 
educational disadvantage severe enough 
at the outset of each child’s school ca- 
reer for it to become cumulative and 
progressive, resulting in a ninth grade 
student deprived of a general high school 
education by academic disabilities for 
which the school may be largely re- 
sponsible. Trapped in the center of a 
vicious circle is the “culturally deprived,” 
“culturally different,” “deprived,” or 
“anderprivileged child.” 

We reject these labels as misleading. 
“Cultural deprivation” is a partial con- 
tradiction in terms. It suggests to some 
educators, and correctly so, that a cul- 
ture can of itself be deprived, or that a 
culture can somehow deprive its mem- 
bers of the goods and skills necessary for 
survival and adjustment. The notion of 
the “culturally different” denies, at least 
in the American case, the cultural plural- 
ism upon which public education is sup- 
posedly based. The bare terms, “de- 
prived” and “underprivileged,” provide 
only cryptic references to the group 
with which we are concerned. Perhaps 
the most meaningful description of this 
group is “educationally disadvantaged.” 
This term cuts in two relevant direc- 
tions: the background situation of the 
child, and the character of the school 
program through which he moves, 

Here is an outline of the main dimen- 
sions of that to which the term refers. A 
child is most likely to be educationally 
disadvantaged if his family earns a com- 
bined income of less than $3,000 a year. 
He is disadvantaged if he is not white, 
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particularly if he is a Negro. And he is 
disadvantaged if he (or his family) is a 
newcomer to the inner city. Finally, we 
have said he because the handicap is more 
prevalent and more severe among boys 
than among girls. 

These indicators are additive; they 
combine readily. The least disadvantaged 
group, for example, consists of white 
girls from indigenous low-income fami- 
lies. The most disadvantaged group con- 
tains nonwhite boys from in-migrant, 
low income families, 


Knowledge and the Disadvantaged 
Two seemingly unrelated areas of con- 
cern, science education and the disad- 
vantaged population, offers a good illus- 
tration of our current needs, since, 
during the past decade, information in the 
field of science has more than doubled 
itself. Our efficiency in science and tech- 
nology is steadily improving. At the 
same time, the disadvantaged population 
is increasing at a rapid pace. Although 
our knowledge in all areas, including that 
of the disadvantaged, has been expanding 
phenomenally, our knowledge about the 
disadvantaged has not kept pace with the 
rise in their number and with their im- 
pact on contemporary society. As be- 
havioral scientists, natural scientists and 
casual observers, we lack knowledge 
about the disadvantaged population that 
is “practical,” strategic maybe, “existen- 
tial” in some measure, at least “proce- 
dural.” For example, we do not know yet 
how to deal with the moral problems 
that arise with respect to minorities 1n 
our culture. Neither do we know how to 
handle the concept of a “culture of pov- 


erty.” 
The Failure to Achieve 
Since World War II, when job op- 


portunities caused the migration of ml 
dred of thousands of low-income fam 


into the urban industrial centers, edu- 
cators have been confronted by a costly 
and baffling problems: Roughly half of 
the children from socially and economi- 
cally deprived families in our largest 
cities fail to develop by the third grade 
skills necessary for academic success— 
reading, writing, and manipulating sim- 
ple numbers. Many of these children 
perform at one to two-and-a-half years 
below grade level, using state or national 
norms, on tests of basic academic achieve- 
ment from the time they complete first 
grade to the time they drop out of school 
at the ninth or tenth grade. 

Urban children from low income 
families do learn to read, to write, and 
to handle numbers. At any elementary 
grade level, however, their mean achieve- 
ment is far below the norms for the city 
and the country as a whole. If this were 
simply a matter of static low achieve- 
ment, the problem would be less press- 
ing. But it is a matter of cumulative de- 
cline in increments of school learning: 
Average annual gains for low-income 
urban Negro pupils in one careful study, 
for example, were less than one month, 
with a ceiling of 2.7 months in one class 
for fourth, fifth and sixth graders (4). 

These children may be helped by en- 
riched or remedial instruction. But spe- 
cial assistance is usually applied too late 
or in too limited a quantity, or in forms 
ill adapted to their needs. Low-achieving 
urban public school children from de- 
pressed areas today receive little or no 
special help in their early years. And 
little can be done if, by the time these 
children reach the ninth grade, they read 
and write only at the sixth grade level. 
They then lack the academic-technical 
skills to continue academic learning in 
high school. Algebra, chemistry, foreign 
languages, and even English, history, so- 
cial studies, general science, and ad- 
vanced arithmetic are effectively closed 


to them as areas of secondary school 
study, 

Many studies have documented the 
generalization that disadvantaged chil- 
dren do not benefit from current school 
curricula, at least as they are now taught 
in the schools. Many of the efforts to 
enrich and improve the education of the 
disadvantaged, however, have not been 
founded on the facts and insights to be 
derived from carefully controlled and 
evaluated research studies; many have 
been based on hunches, and some of the 
plans and proposals have been formu- 
lated upon the “myth of the lower class.” 

What, then, are the kinds of programs 
needed to enable disadvantaged pupils to 
learn more efficiently so that they may 
achieve in more accord with their po- 
tential? And what are some of the ways 
in which we can improve the quality of 
the total educational experience of disad- 
vantaged youngsters? These and similar 
questions require systematic and care- 
fully controlled research, as well as bold 
programs of field experimentation to ac- 
cumulate the evidence needed to plan 
programs that are adequate. 


Implications for Science Teaching 

In the remainder of this paper, I would 
like to speculate on some of the learning 
difficulties of disadvantaged children as 
these difficulties have been documented 
in the literature and on the ways in 
which they affect the teaching of sci- 
ence. Then, I would like to suggest on 
the basis of experience and recent in- 
vestigations in New York City, a pro- 
gram of field experimentation utilizing 
the available “new” curricular materials 
in elementary school science, in order to 
discover new strategies, different ap- 
proaches or other innovations in science 
education which may help youngsters to 
learn science at least more efficiently 
than they do at the present time. 


Slow Learners and the Real 437 


It has been suggested that the disad- 
vantaged child may value education be- 
cause of his great respect for the physical 
sciences (5, 9); and my eight years of 
experience teaching science to disad- 
vantaged public and secondary school 
children have led me to agree with that 
observation. This respect can perhaps be 
attributed to a physical, non-symbolic 
approach to life that has its beginnings in 
the disadvantaged child’s early experi- 
ences; to a belief that science leads to an 
understanding of the complex world and 
a degree of control over it; to a belief 
that science is more closely related to 
ordinary activities than other academic 
disciplines; and to the child’s ability to 
identify a career in science more readily 
than other careers, 

Curriculum building is a strange enter- 
prise. Educators may take a certain as- 
pect of the curriculum, glorify it, imple- 
ment it and then abandon it. Sometimes, 
for purposes of expediency, they have 
introduced crash programs without con- 
trol or evaluative devices in the hope 
that such programs would achieve im- 
mediate results. In this process they made 
many errors and sometimes discarded 
whole programs without learning which 
part or parts or combinations of parts 
might have produced results. 

The same educators, however, have 
discovered significant facets of the cur- 
riculum problem, the most important of 
which is perhaps the dilemma of the 
knowledge explosion with all the diffi- 
culties entailed for teaching. One of these 
is that, in our enthusiasm to add new 
information to our present curriculum 
content and to augment what we expect 
the child to learn, we have overlooked, 
and thereby compounded, our present 
problems. 

For example, we have forgotten to ap- 
praise the effect of the absorption of 
more knowledge on retention and, more 
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importantly, the effect of this absorption 
on the ultimate recall of knowledge 
when it is needed. Another problem is 
that of the limitations posed by the 
traditional approach to curriculum, based 
as it is on the assumption that knowledge 
is static. This approach tends to empha- 
size one of several kinds of knowledge: 
that which is exemplified by facts, by 
principles, by laws, or by generaliza- 
tions. It also projects the view that edu- 
cation is predominantly a systematic and 
logical process of adding new informa- 
tion to the pile already accumulated. 
Such views are no longer valid: The 
rapid expansion of knowledge has shown 
that knowledge is not static, that what 
may have been accepted as true in one 
historical period may not be so in the 
next. This situation poses three addi- 
tional problems for the curriculum re- 
builder: the problem of selecting the 
kind of knowledge best suited to the 
interests and abilities of the diverse 
groups in the school population, partic- 
ularly to those of the disadvantaged pop- 
ulation; and that of unlearning knowl- 
edge that is no longer valid, and of 
recognizing that knowledge of what is 
not yet known is just as important as 
knowledge of what is. 


Curriculum Choices 


It would appear that in the future our 
choice of curriculum content—knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and skills—ought to 
depend not solely on the state of knowl- 
edge but on its service to our contempo- 
rary (and emerging) society and upon 
the degree of personal satisfactions it en- 
ables the learner to derive from intel- 
lectual stimulation. Educators involved 
in evaluating the present curriculum con- 
tent and in rebuilding programs to meet 
our needs, must become increasingly 
cognizant of the research making new 


information available and new insights 


into familiar problems. 

Because of the scientific-technological 
dimension of our modern society and the 
respect the disadvantaged already have 
for science, science education holds a 
potential for motivating all youngsters in 
other academic areas as well as in science. 
This claim is based upon the following 
assumptions: 


1. All youngsters should be exposed to 
the experiences and activities in science 
as early as possible. 

- Science is timely and has a high inter- 
est value. 

3. Science can be used to enrich the 

whole range of school experiences. 

4. At the present time the science cur- 
ricula of elementary and secondary 
schools in large urban areas do not 
meet the needs and interests of un- 
motivated and disinterested pupils. 

. These curricula do not reflect for the 
school population in general, and for 
the disadvantaged population in par- 
ticular, the scientific advances of the 
twentieth century. 

6. The field of science, with its wide va- 
riety of practical experiences and ac- 
tivities, may be admirably adapted to 
the learning styles, interests and abili- 
ties of youngsters who are disad- 
vantaged. The many concrete activi- 
ties and experiences in science are 
especially suited to his motoric style 
of learning. 

7- The disadvantaged are interested in 
science (70) but new approaches and 
strategies, possibly new curricula, are 
needed to capture and hold their in- 
terest and imagination. 


n 
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Theories of Retardation 

A review of the literature relating to 
the disadvantaged discloses several theo- 
ries to explain educational retardation 
among disadvantaged children. One of 
these theories, sometimes referred to as 
the “self-fulfilling prophecy” of non- 


learning, hypothesizes that disadvantaged 
youngsters fail to live up to school ex- 
pectations and do not learn because they 
are not taught adequately, And they are 
not taught properly because some teach- 
ers consider them inadequate learners 
the moment they enter school. This at- 
titude is communicated inadvertently: 
“These youngsters internalize these ex- 
pectations and become poor achievers 
(2).” Since many of these children pro- 
duce low scores on tests of aptitude and 
achievement, the teachers’ conviction 
that they lack the ability to learn is 
further reinforced. As a result, society 
and the school which represents it expect 
very little of them and get very little in 
return, 

Reissman (70), among others, takes a 
different position. He suggests, on the 
basis of his analysis of cultural disparities, 
that there are two important ways in 
which the learning styles of disadvan- 
taged pupils differ from those of the 
middle-class. Disadvantaged pupils tend 
to learn at a slower pace and learn more 
readily through physical motor involve- 
ment than through exclusively con- 
ceptual, verbal activities. They seem to 
learn best through short, immediately re- 
inforced tasks. 

It has been noted that the attention 
span of the disadvantaged increases with 
the degree to which the material to be 
learned is perceived relevant to their ex- 
periences and concerns. Thus, it appears 
that if disadvantaged children are taught 
at a slower pace and given materials re- 
lated to their interests, abilities and ex- 
periences, and more carefully programed 
learning tasks which require a great deal 
of motor involvement, they should learn 
as much as their more privileged peers. 
To reach comparable achievement levels, 
however, may take them a somewhat 
longer period of time. 

Another theoretical formulation at- 
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tributes the inadequate performance of 
the disadvantaged child to deficiencies in 
the various cognitive skills presumed to 
be pre-requisite for academic mastery. 
These skills are obviously important for 
the understanding of abstract and con- 
ceptual information in science. These 
deficiencies, moreover, are usually at- 
tributed to a relatively unstimulating en- 
vironment which lacks a sufficiently 
varied assortment of concrete objects for 
the child to sort, label and manipulate. 
The disadvantaged child thus has fewer 
opportunities to develop the pre-language 
skills necessary for relational conceptual 
thinking; he suffers from a paucity of 
adult sources of information and verifica- 
tion through which he might extend his 
knowledge of the world and thereby be- 
come oriented in time and space. In 
short, he does not have adequate oppor- 
tunities to develop his intellectual abili- 
ties efficiently. 

The current emphasis on compensa- 
tory pre-school programs has its theo- 
retical foundations in the foregoing 
formulation. The logical assumption is 
that if the child does not have the pre- 
school experiences essential for efficient 
learning, the earlier the compensatory 
efforts begin, the greater will be his 
chances for success in school. The posi- 
tion has been strengthened by the find- 
ings from a large number of longitudinal 
studies demonstrating that individual’s 
intelligence, as measured by tests, be- 
comes stabilized by age five or six. 

However, neither the assumption that 
the academic performance of disadvan- 
taged pupils can be raised more effec- 
tively by a program of compensatory 
cognitive and language activities than by 
more adequate and intensive teaching, nor 
the belief that compensatory efforts can 
prove effective only if made available at 
the pre-school level is yet supported by 
empirical evidence. 
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Unanswered Questions 


Many questions still remain unan- 
swered. For example, how should indi- 
vidual differences be taken care of in the 
classroom? At what stage of the child’s 
development should compensatory edu- 
cation end? At what grade levels should 
certain kinds of conceptual information 
be introduced? Such questions as these 
can be answered only by good, basic, 
action-oriented research. 

A review of the literature relating to 
compulsory attendance and social pro- 
motion in the schools may also help to 
shed some light on the disadvantaged 
child. By 1918, every state in the United 
States had enacted a compulsory 
attendance law. Thirty-one of the forty- 
eight states legally required school at- 
tendance through age sixteen. In the re- 
maining seventeen states, the age varied 
from twelve to fifteen. The firmness with 
which these statutes were enforced varied 
greatly from state to state and from one 
local community to another. The result 
was that many children began to work 
at about the age of twelve and by the 
end of the fifth or sixth grade the drop- 
out problem started to manifest itself. 

The enactment of state and federal 
laws and more rigid enforcement of the 
school-leaving age encouraged more 
pupils to remain in school, and resulted 
in a greater percentage of pupils of age 
five through seventeen being enrolled in 
school. The increase was also due to the 
adoption of social promotion policies 
which permitted pupils to move from 
grade to grade on the basis of age, r: ather 
than on the basis of academic achieve- 
ment. As a result, in city secondary 
schools, where social promotion policies 
were enforced, the student bodies often 
contained hundreds of pupils with pri- 
mary level academic skills, with minimal 
educational motivation, and without the 


e 


basic skills necessary for success in high 
school. 

Prior to 1940, low achievers were rec- 
ognized by their failure to complete the 
basal readers. In public schools, these low 
achievers were required to repeat each 
grade until they had mastered the basal 
readers. Only then were they promoted; 
otherwise they were retained in elemen- 
tary or junior high school until they 
dropped out. In New York City, for 
example, where school attendance is 
mandatory through age seventeen, a stu- 
dent could leave school at the state- 
mandated age of sixteen only under spe- 
cial circumstances. And since this city 
followed a strict social promotion policy 
until 1960, a large majority of the 15-17 
year olds were in the high schools (74). 

Elementary schools in large cities have 
always been confronted by the problem 
of teaching all children, But the presence 
of tens of thousands of academically ill- 
prepared and unmotivated students in the 
secondary schools is a comparatively new 
phenomenon. This state of affairs did not 
exist in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Consequently, ele- 
mentary, academic and vocational high 
schools have not evolved new curricula 
designed to meet the needs and abilities 
of such students. These schools, generally 
speaking, have kept their existing cur- 
ricula essentially unchanged. They are 
therefore very ill-suited to the learning 
abilities and the lack of educational mo- 
tivation of these students. 


The Values of Science 

The field of science teems with con- 
cepts and ideas which can be channeled 
into meaningful, concrete activities for 
all youngsters, including those who are 
disadvantaged. These concrete activities 
can be extremely important in terms of 
taking the youngster where he is and 
getting him interested in manipulative 


experiences. Once he starts to move from 
one conceptual level to another, other 
strategies may be employed to enable 
him to grasp the necessary abstractions 
if he is to learn anything resembling the 
“structure” of science. Moreover, be- 
cause of the scientific-technological na- 
ture of our society, all children would 
probably benefit from an early introduc- 
tion to science and scientific methods. 
There is need for cognitive research in- 
volving concepts in science to give edu- 
cators and research workers clues and 
indications as to the strategies, methodol- 
ogy and procedures best suited to the 
needs of disadvantaged pupils. There is 
also need for a series of longitudinal 
studies and action researches involving 
curricular programs in science which, at 
the present time, appear to be very ill- 
suited to the needs and varying abilities 
levels of the disadvantaged. 

Inasmuch as the disadvantaged are an 
integral part of society and should par- 
ticipate in pursuing its goals, there ought 
to be curricular projects designed to help 
them learn more efficiently than they do 
at the present time. Such projects, how- 
ever, are conspicuously missing from the 
inventory of “new” curricula in science. 
Certainly, educators specializing in the 
disadvantaged or in science would want 
to know what a disadvantaged child can 
learn in this field, what they learn with 
difficulty, and what they learn with ease. 
Since the literature abounds with theo- 
ries relating to the disadvantaged, a sci- 
ence project, probably one similar to the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science Program in Elementary 
School Science, may be a good starting 

int. 

Metropolitan areas continue to grow. 
Population in these areas continues to in- 
crease at a tremendous rate. Tens of 
thousands of primary and secondary 
school pupils who are deficient in basic 
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skills must remain in these schools until 
they drop out. Educators are frightened 
by the situation. Not knowing what to 
do nor how to proceed, they are turning 
to the social sciences for basic informa- 
tion. Social scientists, for their part, need 
to develop openmindedness and to con- 
tinue to test basic hypotheses. The time 
has come to figure out what to do—and 
how—and why. 

Since 1956 more funds have been in- 
vested in Mathematics and Science than 
in any of the other curricular areas. More 
resources, more materials and more 
trained personnel are available in the 
field of science than in any of the other 
curricular areas. Science is a subject that 
can readily be launched in an intuitive, 
non-bookish way. Instruction in this area 
need not be dependent upon the stu- 
dent’s ability to read (72). 

Although there have been funded 
Projects in science, none has been de- 
signed to test the content, approaches, 
procedures, methodology and strategies 
specifically appropriate for the disad- 
vantaged. The materials and methodol- 
ogy now being used in disadvantaged 
areas are not well-suited to the disad- 
vantaged student’s needs and abilities. 
But, if science education for the disad- 
vantaged is to be comparable with that 
for other groups, we need to initiate the 
extensive research programs which will 
at least enable us to begin. 


[Preparation of this paper was facilitated by 
contract #6-10-083 from the United States 
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Office of Education. The author appreciates 
the suggestions and criticisms from Drs. Robert 
Dentler, Bernard Mackler and Miriam L. Gold- 
berg.) 
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The Educator Speaks 


Two reports from Head Start 


The first comes from Mrs. Margaret 
P. Stillwell, Supervisor, Project Promise, 
Champaign Community Schools, Cham- 
paign, Illinois; the second comes from 
Dr. R. V. Allen, Director, Head Start 
Project, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona, One deals with mainly Negro 
children in a university town among the 
cornfields; the other, with mainly Indian 
children in the desert places of southern 
Arizona. Both are reporting on immedi- 
ate experiences, trying to say—quite sim- 
ply—how it was. 


Champaign, Illinois 


The children enrolled in our summer 
Head Start classes came from areas in 
our community where poverty seems 
perpetual. Their neighborhoods varied, 
it is true; some of the children lived in 
small, rather well-kept cottages; others, 
in long barracks-like structures where 
several families lived in one or two 
rooms, Ours is a medium-sized country 
town, of course; and the slums familiar 
to the east are rare. But a good number 
of our pupils lived in old houses that had 
been converted into two-room apart- 
ments or bedroom-and-kitchen flats in- 
habited by more than one family—not 
unlike, I gather, the lodging house ar- 
rangements of the big city poor. 

The prevailing atmosphere on the 
Streets is different, obviously, from that 
of the city slums. There are trees; often 
there are flowers in the window boxes. 


But the yards are littered with rocks and 
bits of glass instead of being covered 
with grass, and there is a sense of listless- 
ness and lack of structure wherever one 
turns. This may be due to the number of 
people idling about, with no place to go 
and no schedules to keep. It may be due 
to the limited play activities available to 
the children. Here, someone rolls a bat- 
tered rubber tire; there, a youngster 
tries to build with stray pebbles and 
slivers of rocks; across the way, two chil- 
dren strike at one another with sticks. 


Family Backgrounds 

We discovered, when these children 
were in school, that many of them had 
never known their families to sit down 
and eat their meals together. Meals were 
taken at any hour, whenever food was 
available; and this somehow intensified 
the formless character of their days. 
Their homes were often kept scrupu- 
lously clean (as the children were); but 
quite a few children had to come to 
school without breakfast if they had not 
happened to find a doughnut somewhere 
or managed to make sandwiches for 
themselves. These were the children, fre- 
quently, of working mothers, women 
with too little energy left to prepare 
food at home after spending their days 
serving food to others and cleaning their 
houses. 

Typically, large though the families 
might be, such mothers—weary though 
they were—represented the dominating 
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force. Perhaps more often than not, there 
were no fathers living at home; and, al- 
though the mothers held the homes to- 
gether, responsibility for the children 
was taken by grandmothers or older sib- 
lings, at least during the days. 

The Head Start recruits were given 
physical examinations soon after they 
arrived in the school; and, not surpris- 
ingly, many were found to be anaemic, 
and a large number were found to have 
dental difficulties. Almost always, how- 
ever, they were clean and dressed to 
meet the grown-up world. 


Self-Concepts and Group Life 


Even so (and as was expected) the 
majority of them were negative or neu- 
tral in their concept of themselves. They 
were generally hesitant to participate in 
either physical or verbal activity; and 
some had already developed hostile at- 
titudes towards their peers. For all that, 
many seemed excited about the chance to 
come to school and somehow expectant 
when they heard our plans. 

Usually they worked in groups of four 
and five with adult leaders; and this gave 
them some opportunity to participate as 
individuals—with recognizable character- 
istics and memorizable names. Several of 
them were able to identify quickly with 
their group leaders, almost as if they 
had been patiently waiting for someone 
to perceive their needs and try to make 
up, if only a little, for the deprivations 
in their lives, 

Probably most important were the ac- 
tivities planned for them, activities which 
provided (as we had hoped) a great va- 
riety of learnings. A local organization 

gave us tickets to a circus, and city buses 
furnished transportation. The bus ride 
was as new and exciting an experience as 
the circus itself; and children who had 
always seemed expressionless, children 
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who never smiled, suddenly turned to 
us with dancing eyes. 


The Great Train Ride 


The greatest adventure, probably, was 
a fifteen mile train trip to a nearby 
town. The children arrived at the sta- 
tion bursting with curiosity; and excite- 
ment swelled along with questioning as 
the trip went on. The very sight of the 
station, the process of buying tickets and 
boarding the train, the wonder of hav- 
ing tickets punched—all this seemed to 
open a marvelous new world. 

The children had seen and heard trains 
before; but the sounds made by the 
trains seemed to frighten them when 
heard close at hand. The train, of course, 
shrieked into the station; and its screech- 
ing brakes and spraying steam startled 
and overawed them. It took a while be- 
fore they developed the courage to begin 
exploring what was to them the wholly 
unknown, But they were taken on a tour 
of all the cars, discovered the dining car 
and the pullman; and, before the end of 
the trip, most of them were edging for- 
ward and peering eagerly out of the win- 
dows to view still another unknown—the 
city and the countryside as they rolled 


by. 


Learning Begins 

A trip to the grocery store, so rou- 
tine to a middle class child, turned out 
to be of vital importance for the sum- 
mer’s learning. In the pre-planning, we 
included stories, pictures, pantomimes, 
and classroom discussions. When we 
thought the class ready, we walked to a 
local supermarket for a tour and the pur- 
chase of various foods to be used for 
study in the classrooms. 

Some of the children were anxious to 
touch what was bought and explain their 
likes and dislikes to the others. One 
group purchased a variety of fruits with 


the happy prospect of sampling every 
one. It was most satisfying for the teach- 


ers to watch them scurrying back to 
their classroom, each clutching some 
item of food, each trying to guess what 
they would do when they settled down. 

Another group bought fresh vegeta- 
bles; and, when they returned to school, 
they washed each one and placed it on 
a table to discuss in detail. Each child 
was given a piece to taste, first without 
and then with salt, so everyone would 
learn the difference made by seasoning. 
Significantly, some of the children were 
extremely reluctant to cat the red cab- 
bage. They had eaten cabbage before, 
but they had never seen it that color; 
and they were afraid to take a chance. 

Food, quite obviously, remained a sub- 
ject of fascination. Noon lunches were 
looked forward to with great anticipa- 
tion; but the youngsters were sometimes 
anxious about the strange foods they 
knew they would be served. Each group 
sat at a table with an adult leader who 
encouraged conversation while eating. 
Many of the children had never seen 
food placed on the. table in bowls and 
passed around; and this, like the variety 
of the ways in which their lunches were 
served, became a topic of wondering dis- 
cussion for many days. One unintended 
result was commented upon by a mother 
who wrote a letter of gratitude for the 
Head Start program and specifically 
commented that her child had “learned 
so much table manners—how to cooper- 
ate with others.” 


Images Emerge 

All the customary kindergarten tech- 
niques were used, including story time, 
dramatizations, puppet shows, singing 
games, displays, and conversation peri- 
ods. At the beginning of the term, the 
children were asked to draw pictures of 
themselves. In most cases, their incoher- 


ent scribblings did not come near resem- 
bling human forms. When the assignment 
was repeated seven weeks later, bodies, 
heads, arms, and legs were distinguish- 
able. In some cases there were recogniz~ 
able facial expressions and visible finger- 
nails. It was as if, some teachers thought, 
the children were about to be born. 

And something was born, we believed 
in the course of the program—in spite 
of difficulties. Many of the children 
struggled to make a social adjustment 
and to convince themselves emotionally 
that the strange new world was safe. A 
set of twin boys, for instance, had to 
be assigned to the same classroom when 
it was found that, while placed in dif- 
ferent groups, they kept anxiously look- 
ing in on cach other to make sure every- 
thing was all right. Almost all the chil- 
dren had difficulty learning to sit still 
and at ease. At the beginning, three min- 
utes at a time were all that could be 
asked of them; at the end, they could 
tolerate fifteen minutes at a stretch for 
story and discussion activities. 

Still, to feel really safe, they needed 
links to their homes. It helped them 
when guinea pigs were added to the col- 
lection of animals, in one case, and when 
the children in the group were each per- 
mitted to take one home at night. Most 
of all, it helped to know that their 
parents were in touch with the school; 
and, as in most Head Start programs, 
there were weekly parent meetings con- 
ducted by the two project social workers 
who tried to help the adults understand 
their own and their children’s needs. 

Some of the parents made booklets and 
prepared craft boxes for the little ones. 
Interestingly enough, a few of them be- 
came so enthusiastic over the boxes that 
they took them home and covered them 
as “homework.” Some of them combed 
their communities to locate appropriate 
boxes, to make sure that each child 
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would be given a box of equipment on 
the last day of schools. Now and then, 
one or two of them assisted in the class- 
room, presenting materials discussed in 
advance with the teachers and learning 
something about school procedures as 
they took part. 

There was indifference, to be sure, in 
the town; occasionally there was hos- 
tility. Once, when a Head Start parent 
was telephoned at the place where she 
worked, her employer exclaimed: “Head 
Start! I’m upset about the Head Start 
program. It’s gotten so that I can’t de- 
pend on my help because she has to take 
off for parent meetings. . . .” 

But can this matter when the gains 
are considered, limited though these 
gains may be? The children learned to 
talk in sentences, after all; they learned 
to live for a while in groups; they learned 
a little more about the strange surround- 
ing world. It was worth doing for its 
own sake. We only hope the work we 
did will be continued on. 


Tucson, Arizona 


The Papago Indian children live in 
small villages among the giant saguaro, 
the majestic mountains, against an endless 
stretch of sky. Life in this dry, hot land 
of beauty and quietness is slow and easy, 
as it has always been. Children have 
freedom and time to explore. Early in 
life they are asked to assume responsi- 
bility for the choices they make, for 
their behavior and activities. Non-verbal 
communication is highly developed 
among their people; and, not having 
words, they learn more from observation 
of the little world that is theirs than 
from verbal interchange. 

Words, the Head Start teachers dis- 
covered, are not essential for effective 
living in the Papago culture. Papago 
aides were required to help the teachers 
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understand that school expectancies and 
school experiences had to be adjusted 
from the “standard” if the children were 
to be reached in meaningful ways. Good 
school programs could not be trans- 
ported ready-made from Tucson to 
Vaya Chin and Topowa. They had to be 
created in the settling in which the chil- 
dren were being taught. 


From Freedom to Organization 


Rather than ask young children to 
make all the adjustment required from 
their own free and easy world to the 
strange world of time schedules and or- 
ganized activities, teachers in southern 
Arizona’s Child Development Centers 
tried to meet them halfway in seeking 
ways to guide them into successful ad- 
justment to school. During the orienta- 
tion week at the University of Arizona, 
teachers from more than a hundred Cen- 
ters, located in the six southern counties, 
were helped to understand the cultural 
and health problems peculiar to the very 
poor, and the medical and social services 
available for parents and children but 
very seldom used. 

They were introduced to the com- 
plexities of assessing the learning po- 
tential of children lacking fluency in 
speaking English, indeed in speaking any 
language at all. They were given oppor- 
tunities to explore the diverse attitudes 
towards schooling found in the many 
subcultures in the area; and they were 
offered occasions to suggest the goals 
and experiences they thought most sutta- 
ble for a short-term program like Head 
Start. 

The project sponsored by our College 
of Education was only one of the proj- 
ects in the state; but it is our understand- 
ing that our results are representative of 
results in other places, To some degree, 
health was improved; and social an 
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health services were used far more fre- 
quently. 

The families involved expressed for 
the first time some interest in and attach- 
ment to the school community; and teen- 
agers and other members of the indige- 
nous group found it possible to work 
effectively as helpers in the school pro- 
gram, gradually coming to feel that they 
belonged. Because ‘parents were included 
in activities and helped to understand the 
purposes of Head Start, there seemed, in 
many cases, to be a strengthening of fam- 
ily ties. 


Growth Begins 


And the children themselves? Com- 
pared with those not involved in a sum- 
mer program, many grew measurably 
in self-confidence and self-discipline. 
They became increasingly curious, not 
merely about their own small world but 
about the larger world of whose exist- 
ence they had just heard; and, for the 
first time, some of them became inter- 
ested in vicarious as well as immediate 
experience, an interest which increased 
as they learned more and more about the 
uses of words. 

Several of the teachers, particularly 
those working with Indian children, 
were eager to teach them some English 
before school began in September. One, 
Mrs. Lewis, spent much time urging her 
pupils to say “thank you,” enlisting the 
help of her Indian aide. Lucia, the aide, 
confided shyly that there had never been 
a way to say “thank you” with words in 
the Papago language. “We say it with 


our eyes,” she said; and Mrs. Lewis rea- 
lized for the first time that she had been 
receiving gestures of gratitude every 
time a child’s eyes sparkled when she 
gave him a toy. 

But what would follow after? How 
was it possible to move from a culture 
where non-verbal communication satis- 
fied so many needs—to a culture where 
rewards were reserved for the highly 
verbal? The questions remain; and one 
of the contributions made by Head Start 
may have been a new ability to ask. 

In the meantime, while all of us in 
education are seeking out the answers, 
we in Arizona are campaigning for state 
supported kindergartens, to offer all 
young children in Arizona a Head Start 
to school life. At least we have begun 
trying to implement Head Start’s ideas 
and ideals. But, like all those others who 
have played a part in this first Head 
Start, we are hoping to see the gains sus- 
tained through the grades. 


There are no answers to the large the- 
oretical questions in the reports above; 
but Mrs. Stillwell and Dr. Allen were 
only asked for reportage. As more and 
more people are drawn into discussion of 
Head Start throughout the country, as 
new research is undertaken, as predic- 
tions begin to be made, theoretical con- 
sideration will increasingly be needed. 
We hope to publish some of it in the 
Record. Meantime, we should like to 
know from others what it has been like 
in the Head Start classrooms, what hap- 
pened in the lives of Head Start children, 
how—quite simply—it was. 
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BERNARD MEHL 
Ohio State University 


Come back to high school, 


Huck, sir 


Friedenberg, Edgar Z. Coming of Age in 
America: Growth and Acquiescence. 
New York: Random House, 1965. Pp. 
xii + 300. $5.95. 


From the title one ought to expect an 
out and out spoof of Friedenberg’s criti- 
cal involvement with the high school 
adolescent subculture of these United 
States. But the recent occurrences of re- 
bellion on the campuses, the hittings of 
the New Left against the Establishment, 
be it liberal or conservative, cannot be 
taken lightly. Al Capp’s attempt to 
render student protest movements as a 
product of a noisy, dirty, disgruntled, 
lazy minority of beatniks and peaceniks 
who will disappear as rapidly as a bad 
joke does not dispel the hard feeling that 
young schooled Americans cannot be 
trusted to buy the next development in 
modernity. A significant portion of 
young Americana has, as have their 
counterparts among the Negro popula- 
tion in Harlem and Watts, broken with 
what the New Left calls “the system.” 
The riots in Watts cannot be explained 
away by the liberal politician or the 
social scientist, and the inner desires of 
the young cannot be explained away by 
Edgar Z. Friedenberg. 

The fundamental question which re- 
mains, once we are through laying out 
the nature of the case (Friedenberg 
shines on this score and for this reason 
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should be read by all those who refuse 
even to recognize the nature of the case) 
is: Who speaks for the turmoiled of the 
world or for the special turmoiled of our 
world? There are social scientists who 
toil to speak about the turmoiled and then 
rest, and then there are the Paul Good- 
mans and the Edgar Friedenbergs. One 
can read Growing Up Absurd without 
wondering which side the author is on 
or which bias is showing. Both Good- 
man and Friedenberg care about young 
people, but that is where the comparison 
ends. Goodman, when all is said and 
done, is a combination of a Rousseau and 
a Jackson. He doesn’t try to distinguish 
between civil rights and civil liberties as 
does Friedenberg. Goodman cannot think 
elite, while Friedenberg’s whole de- 
meanor is high culture and elitism. Fried- 
enberg, to push the analogy, is more a 
combination of Voltaire and Jefferson, 
insisting on freedom to protect the tal- 
tart TA NSN ES 


Professor Mehl, who teaches and writes His- 
tory of Education, knows—as will be seen m 
this essay—the taste of rebelliousness against 
“kitsch” and inert ideas. Using a title gratefully 
borrowed from Leslie Fiedler, he writes a fairly 
ambivalent review of Friedenberg’s book. 
Clearly, be is drawn to Friedenberg’s concep- 
tion of the adolescent’s “case”; just as clearly, 
he is disturbed by what he perceives as eham 
troubled by what he feels to be a lack of he 
in “people at large,” each one of whom (. ma 

would say) needs to be enabled to seek the 
meaning of his life. 


— 


Ad 


ented and creative forces from society at 
large, not as much from the Establish- 
ment as from the mob. What is so frus- 
trating about Coming of Age in America 
is discovering that, for Friedenberg, 
talent and creativity belong to a special 
group distributed like gold among the 
dross of all groups and finding ourselves 
reading a back-to-Plato book. The sci- 
entific case studies used by Friedenberg 
are there to prepare us to weep for the 
children of the very rich who, as it turns 
out, are as severe objects of discrimina- 
tion as are children of the very poor, 
while the bulk of high school students 
make out by buying the crass do-noth- 
ingness of a middle class replete with 
supermarkets, bad art and Babbitt poli- 
tics. For Friedenberg, the “cure the 
drop-out problem” is a trap used by the 
dominant huckster culture to enable the 
purveyors of color TV’s to sell higher 
priced wastelands to a larger group of 
dehumanized adults, made that way by 
an army of school teachers, school psy- 
chologists and school administrators. 
Friedenberg turns out to be a culture- 
lover very much in league with Dwight 
MacDonald. 

One case study used to ferret out the 
typical high schooler’s value system con- 
cerns picking out a poem for Miss Post, 
the fine English teacher. The subjects 
are given nine poems and are asked to 
select the one which best expresses what 
love means to them. (The word “love” 
is the only italicized word in the state- 
ment given to the subjects). From the 
responses given, Friedenberg discovers 
that Kitsch wins out: the maudlin, the 
sentimental, the euphemistic triumphs 
over the ironic, the realistic and the 
truthful. The poem most students chose 
last was Swinburne’s 


No thorns go as deep as a rose’s, 
And love is more cruel than lust. 


A rather strange phenomenon, which 
Friedenberg notes as an indication of the 
American youth's acceptance of Pealeism 
in matters poetic. Yet the choice can be 
explained by seeing, as does Paul Good- 
man, that the Beat’s exclusion of com- 
mitment, (and love is a commitment), 
mirrors the know-nothingism of the Or- 
ganization Man. For the reader of Play- 
boy, lust is better than love, and to make 
that statement in a richer poetic form 
does not make Swinburne an anti-Playboy 
philosopher. That the bulk of Americans 
are possessed of poor taste in art and 
music is anything but a secret to frus- 
trated art, music, and English teachers in 
the high schools and colleges throughout 
the country; but saying it is just as much 
a statement about taste as it is about the 
masses who lack it. In the search for au- 
thenticity and meaning which, as Fried- 
enberg admits, is the function of art and 
education, it may well be that high cul- 
ture 4 la Swinburne is not the savior of 
taste but, rather like Kitsch, the sure way 
to make taste meaningless and phony. 
Yet, in spite of his unabashed vote for 
snobbism, it is hard to be against Fried- 
enberg. He is so right when he chastises 
the school’s invasion of privacy. He cor- 
rectly is upset with the school’s working 
arrangement with the newer middle class 
concept of culture. He is so right when 
he disputes the validity of the IQ test 
and sees that creativity is at odds with 
the professional student. He is so right in 
pointing out the lack of sensitivity to 
invasions of freedom shown by high 
school youngsters. He is more than right 
when he debunks the easy liberal clichés 
concerning people and their values. 
Friedenberg is one of the few who look 
with disdain on the rise of the school 
psychologist and school counselor as 
present day heresy and dissent rooter- 
outers. Friedenberg continues his charge 
begun in The Vanishing Adolescent that 
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the counseling session and the school 
dossier can be worse than the corporal 
punishment and banishment (drop-out) 
of the past: 

The schoolteachers and employers of 
fifty years ago treated their students and 
employees more imperiously than their 
modern counterparts could easily do to- 
day. .. . They had something definite to 
offer: real membership in a fairly stable 
social group which did in fact dress and 
act more or less the way the school re- 
quired. .. . (p. 169) 

Later Friedenberg realizes the death of 
the old middle class virtues: 


In their effort to serve the cause of 
uniformity, school personnel have been 
no more respectful of middle-class tra- 
dition than of any other (p. 175). 


Still later comes his major attack 
against the “modern” school: 


Teen-agers, prisoners and mental hospital 
patients are helpless in the toils of their 
respective institutions. By definition, they 
are there for their own good and the staff 
has an ideology that is highly effective in 
reconciling the putative needs of its clients 
with its own convenience and security (p. 
181). 
True the putative needs of “teen- 
agers” are just that for the school, be- 
cause the school must assume some kind 
of ideological model. The teacher must 
choose among images of what makes an 
adolescent. If the teacher sees him as 
continuous rebel, the teacher acts one 
way; if he sees him as a devil incarnate, 
he acts another. What we are after is to 
bring the supposed needs of youth into 
line with his actual needs—that is, if 
after all is said and done, we trust the 
actual needs to be right. A student of 
mine defined realism as that form of ac- 
tion which meets the immediate needs 
of people. There is an awful lot wrong 
with this definition from a technical 
sense, but it does affirm that when a need 
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is seen as basic it is seen as immediate and 
therefore seen as real. The flaw in Fried- 
enberg’s choice system is that he sees his 
view of adolescent needs as non-putative, 
The need for competence and high cul- 
ture is as much a figment of an academi- 
cian’s mind as is the need for belonging- 
ness a mental figment of the new breed 
of school personnel. Both Friedenberg 
and the school counselors’ picture of ad- 
olescent needs may be wrong. In fact, I 
know in my bones they’re both wrong. 
The have-not adolescents who come 
from the lower orders of society may 
well believe that the school is different 
from and much better than the juvenile 
detention home. Alan Sillitoe in The 
Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner 
depicts such a relationship. The boys of 
Borstal reformatory are told by the 
superintendent that they are no different 
from boys enrolled in a typical upper- 
class English public school who also have 
to undergo stringent rules and curbs to 
freedom as the price for becoming adult 
leaders. Colin Smith, Sillitoe’s adolescent 
here, can’t buy this reasoning just as he 
can’t buy the phony advances of the 
“decent” psychologist who is for straight- 
ening out his problems. And finally, he 
can’t buy string quartets or E. M. Forster. 

Friedenberg represents the best of the 
conservative tradition in his treatment of 
youth, schools, and finally integration. 
His ideal is the responsible squire and the 
noble worker untouched by industrial 
soot. 3 

Goodman’s moral Jewishness finds its 
urban message in Whitman, while Fried- 
enberg seeks Faulkner. The aristocratic 
Southerner joined with the free-spirited 
Negro who is good and pure in heart 
because he avoids the pitfall of the city 
will together protect civilization. Once 
again the composer will appreciate the 
folk. Leadbelly and Louis will be joined 
to Nigger Jim and Aunt Jemima. 


The white equivalent of Berenice in 
Carson McCullers’ The Member of the 
Wedding is tomboy Frankie who refuses 
to grow up in a phony world: 


Berenice (singing) 

Why should I feel discouraged? 
Why should the shadows come? 
Why should my heart be lonely, 
Away from heaven and home? 
For Jesus is my portion, 

My constant friend is He, 

For His eye is on the sparrow, 
And I know He watches me. 
So, I sing because I’m happy. 


(John Henry and Frankie join on the 
last three lines.) 


I sing because I’m happy, 

I sing because I’m free, 

For His eye is on the sparrow, 
And I know He watches... 


“Integration, by devices like ‘in-busing’ 
and reverse quotas, is designed to as- 
similate the Negro into mass culture: to 
make him, indeed, part of all that 
which sets no value on itself—good or ill 
—based on specific grounds, but which 
feels itself ‘just like everybody’ and 
nevertheless is not concerned about it. 
This, if effective, will squander the last 
aristocratic element that might have 
countervailed, however feebly, against 
the severe and debilitating demosis that 
now cripples our culture (p. 243).” 
Friedenberg ends this paragraph with the 
sentence: “It is difficult to accept mass 
society as evidence of Divine Love.” Un- 
fortunately the irony which Friedenberg 
has escaping the high school adolescent 
has also played its humorous game with 
the author of Coming of Age in Amer- 
ica: The Negroes who rioted in Watts 
wanted TV and Right Guard and Gallo 
Wine. 

The plague, as Camus portrayed it, at- 
tacks mass and elite society. The fighters 


against the plague include the book- 
keeper and the mayor as well as the 
priest and the doctor. The intellectual is 
no automatic volunteer against evil. 
Friedenberg in the end shows a loss of 
faith in man, and one can wonder if this 
loss of faith gives to the elite the right 
to the judgment that physical hell for 
the underprivileged is at best equal to 
middle-class affluence. The adolescent re- 
bellion finds its adherents not among the 
old middle-class, or the upper-middle 
class who locale their respective heroes 
in such as Barry Goldwater and John F. 
Kennedy but among the disenchanted af- 
fluent. Friedenberg looks with alarm at 
the acquiescence of the vast majority of 
affluent adolescents, and well he should. 
But why does he wish to leave us with 
the view that such acquiescence will con- 
tinue unabated because the culture’s 
values are so vise-like? If such be the 
case, the choice given to the aroused 
reader is to go with either Dr. George 
Crane or with Dr. Edgar Z. Friedenberg. 

In both instances the reader as edu- 
cator throws in the towel. Schools and 
people can make a difference because 
basically they cannot short change the 
human condition which will see through 
“pie in the sky” offers of Kitsch and 
high culture. If only Friedenberg would 
trust that people at large, not the elites 
of high and low culture, will make sure 
that the “highest function of education 

. . is to help people understand the 
meaning of their lives, and become more 
sensitive to the meaning of other people’s 
lives and relate them more fully (p. 
221).” The accomplishment of this func- 
tion calls for the evolution of different 
learnings and understandings, and per- 
haps Mr. Friedenberg will come to learn 
that the liberal arts are as irrelevant to 
this function as are the homilies of the 
members of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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Book Reviews 


Michael, Donald N. The Next Genera- 
tion: The Prospects Ahead for the 
Youth of Today and Tomorrow. NY: 
Random House, 1965. Pp. xxvi + 218. 


$4.95. 


This book, written for people who are 
planning youth development programs, 
should be read by all parents, teachers, 
young people—indeed by all citizens. Mr. 
Michael looks ahead twenty years and writes 
not a 7984 nor a Brave New World but a 
vibrant, challenging account of what the 
next two decades hold—not only for to- 
day’s youth but for all of us. 

Cybernation and rationalism—we had 
better get used to these words—are basic 
facts of life today and will become even 
more so in the years ahead. Technological 
development, automation, and greater ef- 
ficiency will lead to increased productivity. 
We will encounter a situation in which 
there will be too few skilled workers and 
too many unskilled ones. The result will be 
more leisure time for the group less well 
prepared to put it to good use. 

Larger numbers of people will be the 
subject to “organization and operation,” 
Planners and decision-makers will play im- 
portant roles; ways “intended to maximize 
command, control, predictability, and sta- 
bility” will be emphasized. Mr. Michael 
makes it clear that many individuals will 
count for less during the next two decades, 

Cities will grow, international uncertainty 
will prevail, The family “will accelerate its 
transformation into yet unclear forms and 
functions.” There will be “great ambiva- 
lence” in relations between youth and par- 
ents. Young people will do more sexual ex- 
perimenting—as will adults—and will find 
ways of getting sensations that they cannot 
experience directly, 

Of particular interest to this reviewer are 
Mr. Michael’s comments on education and 
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on values. Basic changes in education, 
needed to get young people ready for the 
world in which they will live, come very 
slowly. Changes there will be, but they will 
come much faster in favored schools than 
in the less favored ones, with the result that 
the existing gulf between these two varie- 
ties of schools will widen. So will the dif- 
ference between the learning experiences 
of ordinary students and those of extraor- 
dinary students, Education for leisure and 
for nonwork will proceed at a slow pace. 

The next twenty years will bring strik- 
ing challenges in values and viewpoints. 
What happens particularly to the dispos- 
sessed adults and to the young people who 
never possess? “Probably one victim of the 
period ahead,” writes Mr. Michael, “Will 
be a ‘sense of history’.” And man, instead 
of being considered unique, will be increas- 
ingly viewed “as subject to the same manip- 
ulation and attention as other dynamic parts 
of social and political systems.” 

Mr. Michael urges, and rightly so, a care- 
ful and continuous exploration of the values 
which we think appropriate for living in 
tomorrow’s world. 

Mr. Michael does his job well. He shows 
why there will be fewer jobs, he makes it 
clear that the importance of discoveries in 
the areas of chemistry and biology will af- 
fect man in his personal habits. He moves 
easily and effectively from technology to 
education, from work to leisure, values, and 
viewpoints. His challenging statement about 
the probable loss of a “sense of history 
and his assertion, “How the teaching of his- 
tory will be tied to this kind of present 
remains to be worked out,” provide new 
and urgent reasons for an immediate and 
complete revolution in the social studies 
in our schools. ] 

Certainly the current, steadily increasing 
interest in the humanities in our schools 
should be encouraged and expanded. For 


UNIVERSAL HIGHER EDUCATION: 
A Plan for a New Educational Pattern 


Edited by Earl J. McGrath, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 256 pages, $5.95. 


This book deals with the question of universal 
higher education in its entirety—from its 
philosophical roots to the more practical aspects 
of admissions and the kinds of institutions 
needed to serve its particular purpose. 


Here is a plan for a new educational pattern 
that is generally assumed to develop within the 
near future. Leaders in the field of higher 
education predict the shape and mission of 
education in the next decade in these twelve 
papers, originally delivered at a conference 
held under the auspices of the Institute of 
Higher Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in November 1964. 


It focuses on one of the most important tasks 
ever faced by American education: to create 
new forms of higher education to educate those 
we have so far failed to educate, and to pro- 
vide an opportunity for education to those who 
have previously been denied it, 


Among the aspects of universal higher educa- 
tion covered are its social, political, economic, 
and personal consequences; its implications for 
curriculum and teacher preparation; its impact 
on manpower development and employment as 
well as on college admission policies; its 
economic feasibility; and its possible effect on 
the high schools. 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, Fifth Edition 


By Rudyard K. Bent and Henry H. Kronenberg, 
both of University of Arkansas, Curriculum and 
Methods in Education. 575 pages, $750. 


A comprehensive revision of this well-known 
text, with new chapter specifying the methods 
required to meet the objective spelled out in 
the book. Expanded and improved end-of- 
chapter questions. Revised graphs and tables, 
and an updated and expanded bibliography. 


Stimulating Education Texts 


EXAMINATION COPIES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


MeGraw-Hill Book Company 


330 WEST 42ND STREET / NEW YORK, N. Y. 10036 


HIGHER EDUCATION: 
Some Newer Developments 


Edited by Samuel Baskin, Antioch College. 324 
pages, $5.95, 


The first compendium of developments and new 
program ideas under way in today’s college 
and university. Reviews the more recent devel- 
opments, emphasizing how these developments 
have affected and will affect the problems of 
quality and quantity in higher education. Out- 
standing leaders in education offer their views 
on what has been happening and what is 
likely to occur in the future. 


THE SUPERIOR STUDENT IN 
AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION: 


An Analysis of Honors Programs 


Edited by Joseph W. Cohen, University of Colo- 
rado. The Carnegie Series in American Educa- 


tion. 320 pages, $7.95. 


The first overall survey of the ideas being con- 
sidered, implemented, and accomplished today 
to find, motivate, and make the most of good 
student minds, Outstanding educators with 
many years experience with honors programs 
contribute their views. 


REALMS OF MEANING: 
A Philosophy of the Curriculum 
for General Education 


By Philip H. Phenix, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Curriculum and Methods in Educa- 
tion. 391 pages, $7.50. 


Formulates a philosophy for the curriculum of 
general education founded on the idea that the 
goal of education is the fulfillment of meaning. 
Defines and describes the six possible kinds of 
human meaning and shows how they may be 
used in the construction of the curriculum, Rec- 
ommends a new way of teaching knowledge 
meaningfully, making the most economical use 
of each person’s capacities for learning. 


Mr. Michael refers to “an increasingly vocal 
body of informed opinion asserting that 
man is infinitely more than a manipulable 
thing and that indeed, our troubles stem 
from treating him as if that were all he is.” 
And he mentions the “humanistic view- 
point” which over the long run “may begin 
to carry real weight.” 

What questions should be raised about 
Mr. Michael’s book? One basic one. He 
constantly employs the word “will” in writ- 
ing about developments during the next 
two decades and he explains his use of 
“will.” He writes in the Preface that he 
“should not be understood to imply that 
history is assumed to be foreordained and 
the forecast roo per cent likely.” But in 
reading the several chapters, one feels that 
Mr. Michael means “will” in a very positive 
sense, that the future is fixed, that there is 
very little that man can do to change the 
course of history. 

Does not man have more chance than 
Mr. Michael gives him to affect the direc- 
tion of change during the next twenty 
years? Indeed, is it not possible that Mr. 
Michael’s book itself may stir men to effec- 
tive action? 

Cuartes R. KELLER 
John Hay Fellows Program 
New York City 


Scheffler, Israel. Conditions of Knowl- 
edge: An Introduction to Epistemol- 
ogy and Education. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman, 1965. Pp. 117. $3.75 (cloth), 
$1.75 (paper). 

Professor Scheffler’s contribution to the 
“Keystones of Education” series can per- 
haps be best evaluated in the light of the 
following statement from his book: 


Strategies and principles are . . . ways of 
patterning data into arguments. They do not, 
© however, constitute self-sufficient mechanisms 
of discovery. A basic problem in teaching is 
how to transmit our argument, principles, 
and strategies without closing off fruitful in- 
novations we have not ourselves anticipated. 
We need to avoid conducting our teaching 
as if all educative roads lead to our accepted 
patterns. 
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Conditions of Knowledge is more strik- 
ing as an example of good teaching than as 
merely an achievement in literary excel- 
lence. The reader feels that, as Professor 
Scheffler wrote each page of the manu- 
script, he was as conscious of his student’s 
mind as of the ideas which he himself was 
formulating. The book has a definite target: 
a bright student with no previous formal 
study in epistemology. 

In the first paragraph, the author ‘states 
his purpose: “An adequate educational phi- 
losophy must not only address itself to 
epistemological problems in their general 
form but must also strive to view these 
problems from the perspective of educa- 
tional tasks and purposes.” While one could 
not question the truth of this statement, one 
feels that the “educational perspective” has 
been used primarily to ensure continued 
motivation and interest on the part of the 
student as he searches for meaning and 
relevance in his studies. 

Whatever his basic goal, the author has 
succeeded in explaining clearly the struc- 
ture of his subject; in relating new ideas to 
intellectual problems already encountered 
by most advanced education students; and 
in leaving the fundamental issues open- 
ended in such a way that the student, hav- 
ing found no dogmatic assertions to which 
he can cling, feels impelled to pursue his 
inquiries alone after closing the disappoint- 
ingly short book. 

In approaching the subject of epistemol- 
ogy, a technique of the master Kant 1s 
employed in taking the reader through an 
intricate maze of possible answers, in fac- 
ing a few dead ends, and in painstakingly 
searching for more rational channels. The 
reader feels that he is caught up in the 
exciting pursuit of new knowledge even 
when the author is merely recounting well- 
beaten paths of predecessors. 

Professor Scheffler is clearly not a mem- 
ber of the growing company of instructors 
who, in the name of academic freedom, 
encourage students to express uninformed 
judgments. He exhibits admirable skill in 
disciplining the reader at critical pomts 
and, in other instances, in stimulating him 


@ READY FOR SPRING CLASSES—AN OUTSTANDING 
NEW TEXT DEVOTED TO... 


CURRICULUM PLANNING For Modern Schools, 


j 
| Revised Edition 


J. GALEN SAYLOR, University of Nebraska 
WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER, University of Florida 


Based on the authors’ successful Curriculum Planning: For Better 
Teaching and Learning (1954), this thought-provoking text takes 
full account of newly available data and current emphases with- 
out forsaking proven fundamental principles. Processes of cur- 
ò Ticulum planning are analyzed; basic determinants of an educa- 

tional program are defined; guiding precepts and procedures are 
. carefully described. The text concludes with an examination of 
the roles and responsibilities of those involved in curriculum 
planning, from the individual teacher to the school administrator. 


January 1966 544 pp. $7.95 
@ WATCH FOR THESE IMPORTANT NEW TITLES .. . 


MODERN ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM, Third Edition 


WILLIAM B. RAGAN, David Ross Boyd Professor of Education, 
University of Oklahoma; with Photo Comments and Problems and 
Projects prepared by CELIA BURNS STENDLER, University 
of Illinois 

Treats the historical, psychological, social, and philosophical 
foundations of curriculum as bases for the development of criteria 
for planning and organizing learning experiences, and for evaluat- 
ing programs. Includes annotated references, lists of films, and 
detailed projects. 

May 1966 544 pp. $7.95 tent. 


TEACHING THE NEW SOCIAL STUDIES IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

An Inductive Approach 

EDWIN FENTON, The Carnegie Institute of Technology 

An inductive method text that stimulates constructive thought 


about the “why,” the “what,” and the “how” of teaching the new 
social studies. 


March 1966 544 pp. $7.50 tent. 
MODERN MATHEMATICS FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY TEACHER 

LESLIE DWIGHT, Southeastern State College 

4 April 1966 608 pp. $7.50 tent. 


BUILDING MATHEMATICAL COMPETENCE IN 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Revised 


5 NCOLN SPENCER, Claremont Graduate School 
PE RCUERITE BRYDEGAARD, San Diego State College, and 
Editor, The Arithmetic Teacher 


January 1966 416 pp. $7.95 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


to explore new ideas. He even dares to 
describe teaching as “trying to bring about 
learning under severe restrictions of man- 
ner—that is to say, within the limitations 
imposed by the framework of rational dis- 
cussion.” 

If Conditions of Knowledge is to be 
praised first as an example of superior teach- 
ing, a major contributing factor is its beauti- 
ful structuring of ideas, Sufficient motiva- 
tion is generated in the introductory 
chapter to carry the reader through Schef- 
fler’s insistence on precise terminology in 
the second chapter. Faculty members 
charged with the responsibility of induct- 
ing students into the vocabulary of a new 
field of knowledge in any discipline are 
advised to study this chapter, which ac- 
complishes the task in the least painless 
manner observed by this reviewer. 

Chapters Two through Five consider the 
topics, “Knowledge and Truth,” “Knowl- 
edge and Evidence,” “Knowledge and Be- 
lief,” and “Knowledge and Skill.” In each 
of the four sections, a concise but critical 
examination is made of divergent treatments 
of the subject. The reader is made aware 
not only of the successes of previous 
thinkers, but of the present limits in the 
advance of the field. Thus each chapter is 
part enlightenment and part challenge. 

The reviewer cannot find major faults 
with what Scheffler has written, but can 
lament that a few things have been treated 
too sketchily. For example, after his refer- 
ences to the work of Hume, why no men- 
tion of the work of Kant? Further, refer- 
ences to the work of Hare, James, Ayer, 
and Ryle are so abbreviated that they may 
prove more frustrating than helpful to the 

. student who is yet unfamiliar with the 
works of those authors. One suspects that 
these shortcomings are inherent in the de- 
velopment of a series of publications, where 
word limits are more rigorous. Professor 
Scheffler needed another fifty pages. 

In the very brief concluding section en- 
titled “Intellect and Rationality” he puts 
his specialized knowledge in perspective 
rather than on a pedestal. It is regrettable 
that this disposition has not proved more 
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contagious, especially among some of his 
own colleagues, 

Conditions of Knowledge merits exten- 
sive use as a supplementary text in philoso- 
phy of education classes. It is the writer’s 
opinion, however, that the little volume 
will not prove as helpful as Professor Schef- 
fler’s collection of readings (Philosophy 
and Education). 

Rena Foy 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Holbrook, David. The Secret Places. Ala.: 
Univer. Alabama Pr., 1965. Pp. xv + 
284. $4.95. 

Creativity is born out of inner chaos, the 
result of the mind turned in on itself, plum- 
meting down to the depths of its own secret 
places. It is the result of a dissatisfaction 
with conventional values and a repudiation 
of traditional needs; a transvaluation of con- 
cepts like safety, security, and certainty. 
It is an ability and a willingness and a crav- 
ing need to walk the northernmost route, to 
swim in the most turbulent waters, to set 
upon the course that will lead to the ter- 
rifying, ebullient world of the yet-to-be- 
discovered. Creativity emerges from ac- 
tivity, from an unconventional angle of 
vision, from that kind of living that mass 
culture and social man have continually 
sought to crush. It results from a vision un- 
cluttered by thoughts of what one ought 
to see. And it is just this vision, this crea- 
tive, poetic sense, that the English teacher 
must bring to life in his students. “Social 
man,” said D. H. Lawrence, “who only 
wants to be safe hates the fires of sex.” And 
today, claims David Holbrook, author of 
The Secret Places, “education belongs to 
the activity of social man.” The irony 1s 
that despite all man’s strivings for safety 
and assuredness he sits on a physical and 
mental precipice awaiting the final explo- 
sion. 

The Secret Places tells about a voyage 
down and over. It is an impassioned plea for 
the reclamation of man’s self-respect and 
wholeness, and for the rebirth of his 
creative urge—a process that must start 1n 


FUNDAMENTALS OF GUIDANCE 
Bruce Shertzer and Shelley C. Stone 


Purdue University 


FUNDAMENTALS OF GUIDANCE introduces the reader to the full 
range of counseling models, methods, services, and personnel, within a 
framework of historical development and contemporary practices. Its 
view of the present state of guidance is an honest and balanced one: 
the authors call attention to the strengths of guidance today, and make 
pointed criticisms of its shortcomings. Their position is midway between 
the traditional concept of guidance, emphasizing informational and 
placement services, and the more recent concept which stresses the 
counseling interview. 

412 pages A March 1966 Publication 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
A Behavioral Approach 


Benjamin M. Sachs, Sacramento State College 

This is the first text to apply systematically the findings of the behavioral 
sciences to educational administration. In his presentation of a con- 
sistent theoretical viewpoint, the author has a critically pragmatic goal 
as well: he believes the future of educational administration lies not 
in an authority-oriented scheme, but in the democratic approach he has 
tested in practice and for which he provides a sound rationale based on 
research in several disciplines. 


About 500 pages 


A March 1966 Publication 


THE COUNSELOR AND SOCIETY 
A Cultural Approach 


Lawrence H. Stewart, University of California, Berkeley 
Charles F, Warnath, Oregon State University 
A stimulating text for the introductory course in school counseling, this 
book draws upon theory from other disciplines and explores the so- 
ciological and psychological worlds encountered by today’s youth. In 
addition to presenting counseling philosophy and techniques, it sen- 
sitizes the counselor to the uncertainties and ambiguities of the stu- 
dent’s world and enables him to counsel in terms of that world. 
400 pages 1965 $6.95 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK ATLANTA: GENEVA, ILL- DALLAS- PALO ALTO 


educational institutions. The school’s main 
purpose is to enable man to realize his as- 
pirations and potentials, to lead a meaning- 
ful existence in the face of Sisyphusian ab- 
surdities. The particular strength of this 
latest exegesis into the art of teaching Eng- 
lish is the role it asks the English teacher 
to play in fulfilling this purpose. Imaginative 
work is held to be at the root of all per- 
sonal development. It alone, by helping man 
to order his experience can lead him to self- 
realization. It can combat the apathy and 
dullness propagated by the advertising in- 
dustry, television producers, and an indif- 
ferent public. The natural province for the 
imaginative development of man’s mind is 
literature, where people are put “in touch 
with deeper expressions of the contempo- 
rary sensibility.” 

The English teacher's duty is to help 
children live well, a task accomplished by 
teaching them how to use words to order 
their experience, not by fussing about spell- 
ing, grammar, and punctuation. Holbrook 
demands that only that which is part of 
students’ experiences be used as classroom 
material, This demand is commendable and 
in need of implementation. What is trouble- 
some is the author’s opinion that the ado- 
lescents’ major concerns are sex, love, and 
marriage. Simply, the perspective is broader. 
The attempt to prove that sex and the birth 
of creativity are inextricably interwoven 
forces him to limit his view and omit from 
study many meaningful works. 

If the English teacher hopes to touch his 
students’ “secret places,” he must abandon 
the use of textbooks, stereotyped exercises, 
and literary anthologies, all of which con- 
tribute to the development of rigidity and 
a passive, cliche-ridden English, and create 
a false sense of neatness and order—which 
does not exist, either in the universe or the 
creative process. The teacher who attempts 
to simulate such an order hides behind a 
mask of safety and sure answers and 
furthers the destructive split between word 
and experience. In place of these traditional 
teaching devices, Holbrook proposes the 
use of adult literature, original student writ- 
ing, and works of music and art. But even 
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more important than such proposals is his 
description of the teacher who is, after all, 
more important than any technique or 
book. The teacher is most effective merely 
by “being” in the room, by demonstrating 
respect for children and their infinite abili- 
ties, and by communicating a sense of awe 
and excitement about his work. Such a 
teacher, besides being a student of litera- 
ture, would need to be involved in the arts 
as viewer, participator, and creator. 

Mr. Holbrook’s basic philosophico-peda- 
gogical stance is exciting, courageous, and 
in need of being iterated. Yet, there are 
certain troublesome particulars. For in- 
stance, the problem of how one evaluates 
creative work is never really answered. He 
offers illustrations, but many of them are 
too narrowly psychoanalytical or subjec- 
tive to be of much use. Is it really possible 
to claim, as he does, that Macbeth is su- 
perior to Death of a Salesman, especially 
when considering them for today’s stu- 
dents? Is it the same thing for a fourteen 
year old to write: “I think there might be 
a few to many serials what with adds and 
one thing and another I forgot I don’t 
know about anyone else forgot what there 
about & get them mixed up,” as it is for 
James Joyce knowingly and purposefully to 
violate conventional codes? Does the cor- 
rection of errors have to stifle creativity? 
Secondly, even if television is as trivial and 
harmful as Holbrook claims, doesn’t the 
English teacher, in particular, share the 
burden of upgrading taste a process which 
will, in turn, effect the programs offered? 
Thirdly, Holbrook’s stress on individual 
development almost obviates the fact the 
primary function of all language is com- 
munication. In the communication process 
the reader is almost as important as the 
writer. 

Minor grievances could be listed ad 
infinitum, But there is no point. David 
Holbrook has said in vivid and dynamic 
fashion what needed to be said. It is up tO 
each individual teacher to iron out those 
specific weaknesses which trouble him most. 

Mavetee J. Lone 
Long Island University, NY 


Art and Education 
in Contemporary 
Culture 


Edited by Jonathon C. McLendon, Florida 
Atlantic University. A wide selection of 
viewpoints on the evolving social studies 
program in the secondary schools is pre- 
sented in this timely, authoritative volume. 
Organized into six major sections, each care- 
fully introduced by the editor, the book 
identifies and analyzes the elements associ- 
ated with this changing program. It opens 
with a consideration of democratic and 
other cultural features of American so- 
ciety; proceeds to a discussion of methods of 
learning and teaching, organization, new 
techniques and approaches; and concludes 
with an examination of the emerging nature 
of social studies. Outstanding leaders in the 
field are represented in articles that will en- 
able the teacher to interrelate and translate 
ideas into classroom practice. 


1966, approx. 480 pages, paper, prob. $3.95 


1966, 384 pages, $6.95 


Vocational Guidance 
Social Foundations and Career 
of Education: Development 
Current Readings Edited by Herman 7 Peters, The Ohio State 
- University, es C. , Stati b 
from the Behavioral peaks Ne Fock ai Badela. A CANA 
Sciences of sixty readings, this volume is unusual and 


stimulating in that it combines material on 
both the nature of work and vocational 
guidance. The opening discussion of various 
theories of work is followed by an exami- 
nation of society’s concept of work and the 
consequent implications for guidance. The 
third section presents key readings on the- 
ories of vocational development. Guidance 
procedures are investigated in the following 
two sections, Articles in the sixth part re- 
flect the continuity of vocational guidance 
from the elementary school through college, 
and the final group of articles alerts the 
reader to continuing needs in adult voca- 
tional guidance. Suitable as a basic or sup- 
plementary text in senior- or graduate-level 
courses, this book also serves the needs of 
school counselors. 


1966 approx. 512 pages, paper, prob. $4.50 


Edited by Jonathon C. McLendon. More 
than sixty specialists in the fields of psy- 
chology, sociology, economics, communica- 
tions, political science, anthropology, history, 
and philosophy have contributed to this ex- 
cellent interpretation of education in the 
framework of the behavioral sciences. The 
selection of articles emphasizes learning as 
a process of enculturation or socialization. 
Keeping the book’s focus squarely upon 
the subject of education in society, Dr. 
McLendon has written enlightening introduc- 
tions to each selection and to each area of 
specialization. The text is intended for senior 
and graduate courses on Social Foundations 
of Education, Education and Society, School 
and Society, and Cultural Foundations. 


1966, 384 pages, paper, $3.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 
THE MACMILLAN rcbonainich 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10011 


Freund, Paul A., and Ulich, Robert. Re- 
ligion and the Public Schools. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer, Pr., 


1965. Pp. 54. $2.00 (paper). 


In this book (the Burton and the Inglis 
lectures of 1965), Paul A. Freund considers 
“The Legal Issue” involved in the question 
of religion and the public school, while 
Robert Ulich considers “The Educational 
Issue.” These two slim lectures (each 25 
Pages or less) are not to be regarded as 
detailed studies, but rather as general sum- 
mations, the result of the experience and 
thought of two mature scholars, 

Despite his brevity, Mr. Freund succeeds 
in conveying a sense of the complexities 
and confusions of the legal situation. At the 
same time he makes a concise case for the 
contention that a number of legal principles 
have, as of this moment in American his- 
tory, become reasonably well-established, 
even though the possibility of future ill- 
conceived tamperings with the Constitution 
can never be ruled out. These principles 
consist essentially of safeguards against the 
misuse of the public school as an instru- 
ment for imposing any doctrinaire religious 
or anti-religious view, whether sanctioned 
by the majority or not, upon children, re- 
gardless of individual conscience, 

Nevertheless, Mr. Freund believes that 
these principles are even “more important 
for the doors they leave open than for those 
they shut.” He sees three doors open to the 
public school: the objective study of 
religions as historico-cultural realities; 
thoughtful open-ended inquiry into moral 
problems; and the positive cultivation of an 
atmosphere in which the natural human 
feelings of awe, reverence, and dedication 
can flourish as children confront the rich 
potentialities of human experience, 

Picking up the educational issue, Mr. 
Ulich confronts the three doors that Mr, 
Freund says the Constitution and the courts 
have left open. But he approaches the first 
door—the objective study of religion as a 
cultural phenomenon—very gingerly. In 
fact, he takes no more than a step over the 
threshold and then draws quickly back. For 
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what he sees are well-intended but never- 
theless biased teachers converting this un- 
locked room into a stage for indoctrinating 
unthinking children according to the teach- 
er’s own views. Only at the college and uni- 
versity level, Mr. Ulich thinks, can there be 
teachers sufficiently well-trained both in 
subject-matter and in scholarly attitudes of 
objective inquiry to be trusted with such 
an undertaking. Most readers will probably 
agree with this—even John Dewey did, in 
an essay written thirty or forty years ago, 
But to this reviewer this position is a selling- 
short of what ought to be education's single 
most sacred obligation—to help children 
learn the disciplines of objective inquiry in 
confronting the aspects of culture that are 
most germane to their highest potentialities 
as human beings. Most teachers are unready 
for this in most aspects of culturé\say in 
mathematics, history, or literature—not just 
in religious knowledge. But we cannot use 
their deficiencies as an excuse to stop teach- 
ing all subject-matter—the remedy must lie 
at the point of learning to prepare’ them 
better than we now do for the things that 
they have to know and do. This goes for 
religious knowledge no more and no less 
than any other field of knowledge, in spite 
of the fact that the religious field may have 
special hazards beyond the already terrible 
hazards of others fields. 

Mr. Ulich enters the remaining two doors 
left open by Mr. Freund more boldly. He 
tells us that the schools should teach “hon- 
esty, cooperativeness, truthfulness, and other 
virtues in the code of civilized societies. 
But he does not confront the fact that these 
are really blank checks—that there is al- 
ways involved someone’s special idea, or 
some culture’s particular notion, of just 
what constitutes honesty, cooperativeness, 
etc., in this or that specific situation. Hence 
we are left in the dark as to whether Mr. 
Ulich would have the schools treat these as 
moral problems to be inquired into (as 
Mr. Freund would do), or whether he 
would have the schools transmit directives 
already presumed to be defined. 

This ambiguity is perhaps related to an 
even more basic ambiguity—even contra- 
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For education courses... 
2SC—eN6NlhRlioaeeee_eeeeeeeeeee 
READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Jeannette Veatch, Jersey City State College; with the assistance of 
Philip J. Acinapuro, East Memorial School, Farmingdale, New York 


Just Published! A basic textbook on the teaching of reading designed for teachers in 
training and at the in-service level. It deals with methodology from early age levels 
to the middle grades. While its orientation is of the elementary school, many of its 
procedures apply to high school and adult educational situations, Book will help edu- 
cational leaders who require procedures and practical advice on how to move away 
from basal reader systems. 1966. 535 pp., illus. $7.00 


BETTER READING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Principles and Procedures for Teachers 
Ned D. Marksheffel, Oregon State University 


Ready in April! This textbook defines reading, its nature and importance from 
the standpoint that subject matter and reading cannot be divorced. It emphasizes 
teaching reading techniques in specific subject matter areas, and devotes a full chap- 
ter to the teaching of spelling—a unique feature. Book also covers the teaching of 
study skills and teaching students to read and think critically, The relationships 
among language, concepts, thinking, purpose, and critical reading are discussed, as 
well as procedures for teaching them. 1966. 275 pp. $5.00 


DEVELOPMENTAL COUNSELING 
Donald H. Blocher, University of Minnesota 

Just Published! This textbook presents both counseling theory and procedure in 
clear, simple style. It stresses the counselor's role as an agent of change, his role in 
such social systems as school and family, and his interest in social class differences. 
Psychological in approach, the book draws on the behavioral sciences. Describes 
human development through life stages in terms of social roles, developmental tasks, 
and coping behaviors. Models of human effectiveness show the student the uppe 
limits of human development. 1966. 253 pp. $6.00 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES 
OF CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 
Vernon E. Anderson, University of Maryland 


Second Edition of this popular textbook presents principles based on the knowledge 
compiled in areas dealing with human development and learning, culture, democratic 
ideals and values, These ideas are illustrated with descriptions of school practices in 
the classroom and the total school situation. 2nd Ed., 1965. 498 pp., rs rt 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
An Introduction to the Teaching Profession 
Calvin Grieder and Stephen Romine, both of the University of Colorado 


Third Edition of this introductory textbook offers solid coverage of such primary 
topics as the policies, practices, problems, and achievements of education systems in 
the United States and abroad. k will also serve as a valuable reference for in- 
service teachers, 3rd Ed., 1965. 584 pp. illus. $6.00 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th street / New York, NY. 


diction—that seems to exist in Mr. Ulich’s 
lecture. On the one hand, he joins Mr. 
Freund in applauding trends that have es- 
tablished Constitutional protection of indi- 
vidual conscience against the imposition 
through the public schools of the religious 
beliefs or lack of belief of either the ma- 
jority or some one minority. We have al- 
ready noted his opposition to possible in- 
doctrination in respect to the “objective 
study” approach. But on the other hand he 
tells us that there is “profound irony in the 
fact that a part of the Constitution origi- 
nally designed to allow the states the neces- 
sary freedom in religious matters has now 
become a restriction . . . on the religious 
freedom of local school boards and parents.” 
What can this mean other than that local 
majorities should have the “freedom” to 
impose their will through the schools upon 
individuals and minorities in the local com- 
munity who do not share the common 
view? 

Mr. Ulich suggests the nature of the ma- 
jority view that would prevail when, a page 
or two later, he asks, “May the loss of the 
Christian past not jeopardize the future of 
this nation, just as the desertion from the 
covenant would have jeopardized the sur- 
vival of the Jews?” (Emphasis his.) One 
may agree about the importance of the 
Christian past in American social stability. 
But just what will that tradition become as 
it encounters other traditions such as natu- 
ralistic humanism, agnosticism, Judaism and 
other minority views in the great cultural 
reconstruction and re-synthesis throughout 
future generations that an open society de- 
mands? Inevitably the public school, if it 
stands upon free inquiry as the fundamental 
educational aim and method, will be a major 
forum in this cultural reconstruction, and 
it is that probability, despite his belief in 
the necessity of an open quality in public 
education, from which Mr. Ulich seems to 
shrink, perhaps more than he realizes, 

Nevertheless, Mr. Ulich is at his best 
when he is arguing that good teaching, in 
order to be good, must involve the student 
in a struggle to grasp meanings and unities 
which stimulate, excite, and sometimes 
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deeply move the human spirit. There is a 
non-sectarian, even secular, sense in which 
all good teaching has a certain religious 
quality, and on this point Mr. Ulich is con- 
vincing. 

Warp MADDEN 

Brooklyn College, 

The City University of New York 


Fraser, Stewart E. Government Policy 
and International Education. NY: Wi- 
ley, 1965. Pp. xix + 373- $7.50. 

This study came into being as a result 
of a symposium held at the International 
Center, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee, October 22-24, 
1964. Editor of the volume is Stewart E. 
Fraser, Director of the International Center 
and Professor of Comparative and Interna- 
tional Education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers. : 

There are more ways than one by which 
to produce a book on International Educa- 
tion. The most obvious is that a person, 
presumably a scholar in the field, give 
thought to a desirable approach to and 
treatment of an aspect of the subject. An- 
other way is to organize a symposium 0 
knowledgeable persons in the field, and 
subsequent to the symposium to employ 
their several contributions to the subject to 
constitute the stuff for a new volume. This 
second way is the one here employed. It 
should be noted that this way is not quite 
so simple as the uninitiated might presume. 
Needed above all is an editor who knows 
the field in question and also possesses the 
ability to lend direction, logic and i 
appeal to the papers which grow out of 4 
symposium, even a well-planned sympos- 
ium. 

In the book under review the editor 
done a commendable job in reference to “ 
above points. Its publication has rendere 
the 1964 symposium at Peabody College 4 
significant event for International Educa- 
tion, broadening the audience of that pe 
ference by adding an important volume t! 
the literature of the field. P 

That the editorial task of fitting the vari- 
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Announcing—a complete revision 
of the Early-to-Read i/t/a Pro- 
gram by Mazurkiewicz and Tany- 


zer 


Now—for your 1966 classes—the 
new edition builds on feedback 
from teachers who have used i/t/a 
in classrooms from coast to coast 
for the past three years. The 
Early-to-Read i/t/a Program—the 
only series specifically created for 
i/t/a in the U. S.—now offers an 
even more complete and effective 
language arts program. For in- 
formation on i/t/a and i/t/a ma- 
terials, which include 9 readers 
(one new, six hardcover), 7 skill- 
building workbooks, teachers’ 
manuals, and 40 specially coordi- 
nated hardcover i/t/a library 
books plus other supplementary 


materials, please write. 


SEE i/t/a for yourself. “Unless you have seen 
i/t/a work with children, you cannot realize 
what it can and does do for them,” writes a 
teacher in Pennsylvania. Let us send you the 
name of an i/t/a school near yours so that you 
can see i/t/a in action. 


READ what a reviewer writes in the TEACHERS 
Co..ece Recor about the Early-to-Read i/t/a 
Program: “The readers are a delight to see, 
The illustrations are free and uncluttered. The 
content is geared to the lively, varied, and im- 
aginative interests of all young children... 
Re-enforcement is provided by every possible 
means and all modalities are brought to focus 
on one and the same item.” These are just a 
few of the comments from the TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE Recorp (November 1965). We'll be glad 
to send you a reprint of the full review of the 


Early-to-Read i/t/a Program. 


CONSIDER your colleagues’ comments about 
the significant results with i/t/a in the class- 
room: “The independence it gives the children 
virtually eliminates all discipline problems. 
But the best part is that because they work at 
their own rate they all achieve success.” (Mis- 
souri) “Their confidence and independence is 
remarkable.” (Colorado) 


l t INITIAL TEACHING ALPHABET PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
20 East 46 Street, New York, New York 10017 


THE COST OF EDUCATION INDEX, 1965-1966 


Prepared by the Editors of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT magazine—Include 


The Cost of Education Index as a special resource unit in your courses. 
1966/$1.50 paper 


PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
20 East 46 Street, New York, New York 10017 
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ous articles of the symposium together into 
a smooth flowing, logical sequence would 
provide difficulties has already been 
intimated. Thus, for example, Professor 
Theodore Chen’s chapter 8, entitled “Gov- 
ernment Encouragement and Control of 
International Education in Communist 
China,” covers much of the same ground 
as does René Goldman’s chapter 9, “The 
Experience of Foreign Students in China.” 
In oral presentation, the personality or pres- 
ence of two speakers upon a closely related 
topic might well serve to enliven the sym- 
posium, particularly when one is of Chinese, 
the other of Western origin. In published 
form, the fact of redundancy elicits disap- 
pointment in the reader. At one point at 
least, general redundancy becomes specific, 
namely when both writers refer to John 
Heri’s book titled: An African Student in 
China. Heri’s is a striking account, but not 
so striking! The editor apparently decided 
to publish both chapters, possibly because 
Chen’s is drawn from original Chinese 
source material while Goldman’s is based 
upon his direct experiences at Peking Uni- 
versity, China, 1953-1958. 

‘The scope of the book is broad, opening 
with elements of an historical and philo- 
sophical survey of International Education, 
The chapters listed under this category are 
not systematically developed by a strong 
internal logic, but are brought into rela- 
tionship apparently by an editorial quest 
for order. 

The chapters descriptive of efforts by 
Communist states to foster International 
Education reveal a relatively limited success 
thus far. Principal retardant elements, ac- 
cording to the authors, are the employment 
of a relatively unsophisticated propaganda, 
and the placement of students from abroad 
(in an environment of de facto segregation), 
The clearly envisioned over-all purpose of 
the Communist states in developing an In- 
ternational Education program, on the other 
hand, reveals keen. foresightedness. They 
would select and train young men and 
women who give promise, and where pos- 
sible, evidence of becoming key people in 
future revolutionary activities in the home- 
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land. Revolutionary activities, in this con- 
text mean establishment of Communist 
states. 

It appears to this reviewer that the chap- 
ters which describe International Education 
in Communist states overemphasizes the 
weaknesses in their programs and fail to 
point out their obvious strengths, specifi- 
cally the careful selection of students for 
clearly envisioned ends, however nefarious 
the latter may be. We can ill afford com- 
placency! 

The chapters listed under Area Studies 
describe efforts at International Education 
by Western countries and Japan. It is ap- 
parent from the reading of each of these 
chapters that the leadership of each nation 
to whom planning and execution of Inter- 
national Education are given, is not without 
awareness of the meaning of the phrase “in 
the national interest.” Somehow we expect 
the national interest to be a basic considera- 
tion in a Communist state but unwittingly 
would have our constituencies believe that 
US national efforts are devoid of this ele- 
ment. The more sophisticated among the 
leadership of International Education are 
persuaded that it not only rightly functions 
in the national interest, but that through 
its instrumentality better international re- 
lations are being built quite uniquely, 
namely through the process of education. 
Is there a process which can be sounder or 
particularly more promising for bringing 
about understanding among the peoples of 
our world? 

The study under review has made a nota- 
ble contribution to this worthy enterprise. 


C. O. ARNDT 
School of Education 
New York University 


Boktor, Amir. The Development and 
Expansion of Education in the United 
Arab Republic. Cairo, Egypt: Amer. 
Univ. in Cairo Pr., 1963. Pp. 172. 1P- 
What have 13 years of revolution done 

for Egypt? Even the casual tourist cannot 

miss the atmosphere of change and progress 
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Blaisdell Books in Education 


Science for the Elementary-School Teacher, 
Fifth Edition 


By GERALD S. CRAIG, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 

A practical, specific guide to teaching ele- 
mentary science, this text includes a wealth 
of background information, methods of 
teaching science from a developmental point 
of view, and suggestions for a course of 
study. This revised edition updates scientific 
content. For example, there is now a section 
on space exploration; material on the earth 
sciences and atomic theory has been ex- 
panded; and the idea is PN pogo that more 
than one theory is involved in the explana- 
tion of phenomena, 1966. In press. 


Modern Administration of 
Secondary Schools: 
Organization and Administration of 
Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Second Edition 


By Hart R. Douctass, University of Colo- 
rado 

This book has been prepared for the fol- 
lowing uses: as a textbook for college 
classes in high school administration; for 
beginning principals, superintendents, and all 
those who are about to become administra- 
tors; as a professional book for administra- 
tors in service who have not recently had a 
course in high school administration and 
who wish to keep abreast with current 
changes in secondary school practices such 
as team teaching, modern staff supervision, 
machine teaching, programmed curriculum 
material, and modern school construction. 


1963. 636 pp. $8.50 


Readings in Art Education: 
A Primary Source Book 


Edited by ELLIOT W. EISNER, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and Davip W. EcKER, Ohio State 
University 


This inquiry into some of the major is- 
sues in art education from historical, psy- 
chological, philosophical, and sociological 
points of view is intended for students of 
art and art education as well as all con- 
cerned with the artistic development of man. 
The contributors to this anthology include 
Benedetto Croce, R. G. Collinwood, Morris 
Weitz, David W. Ecker, Rudolf Arnheim, 
Thomas Munro, Victor D'Amico, Joshua 
Taylor, Herbert Read, Elliot W. Eisner, 
John Dewey, and H. W. Janson. 


1966. In Press. 


Children Learn to Read, Second Edition 


By Davin H. Russet, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 


, Extensive and practical revisions, which 
include a chapter on teacher-parent rela- 
tionships, have made this established text 
even more useful than the first edition. The 
author places reading in its social and edu- 
cational setting, and presents a professional 
approach to the teaching of reading. 


1961. 612 pp., ill. $7.50 


The Secondary Phase of Education 
By Lawrence W. Downey, University of 
Alberta 


This text develops a conceptual system for 
ordering knowledge in the field of secondary 
education, serves as a guide for more sys- 
tematic innovations in high schools, and 
provides a basis for better communication 
among persons interested in effecting change 
and improvement in the field. In his treat- 
ment of substantive, procedural, and en- 
vironmental elements, author moves sys- 
tematically through several phases, includ- 
ing: an analysis of how each element relates 
to other elements in the process; a review of 
recent trends in practice insofar as these 
relate to the element under consideration; a 
summary of related research; and some spec- 
ulation as the shape of things to come. 


1965. 226 pp. ill. $5.50 


Blaisdell 
Publishing 
Company 


A DIVISION OF GINN AND COMPANY 
275 Wyman Street, Waltham, Mass. 02154 


in the ancient Valley of the Nile. There are 
many physical evidences of development— 
more public parks, cleaner streets, better 
dressed people, low-cost housing units, new 
public buildings, Serious observers note 
these, but also note the large Egyptian mili- 
tary establishment, the uncertain results of 
pragmatic economic experimentation, and 
the heavy government expenditures in sup- 
port of activities in neighboring countries. 
In the face of such facts, they frequently 
wonder whether the most vital needs of 
internal development may not take second 
place in the revolution’s objectives. 

One of the clearest and least debatable 
answers to the contrary is the remarkable 
record of the revolutionary regime in the 
field of public education. Although modern 
Egypt has always been considerably ahead 
of its Arab neighbors in the size and growth 
of a national school system, under the revo- 
lution dramatic expansion has taken place. 
At the end of the first year of the new 
regime (1953) slightly less than % of the 
children of primary school age were in 
school. Last year (1965) nearly 75% at- 
tended. Translated into terms of new build- 
ings, teacher training, administration, and 
budget this advance represents a huge un- 
dertaking. It is an undertaking whose im- 
pact is everywhere visible—in crowded uni- 
versities, new village schools, the neat and 
pinafored school children of the poorer sec- 
tions of the great cities, “Seek for learning” 
is a traditional saying of the Prophet, and 
on the record learning stands high on the 
revolution’s list of priorities, 

Students of comparative education will 
ask two questions about such a develop- 
ment. The first is “What is it—in terms of 
system, curriculum, enrollment, teaching 


staff, and administration?” The second is 
“What is its role under a revolutionary 
government? How is it related to the re- 
gime’s objectives of reshaping the social, 
political, economic, and intellectual life of 
the country?” In this study, Dr. Amir Bok- 
tor, Teacher’s College alumnus, former 
Dean of the Faculty of Education at the 
American University in Cairo, and Editor 
of the “Journal of Modern Education,” (in 
Arabic), answers the first question. In a 
careful and detailed study he describes the 
current Egyptian educational system from 
the primary grades through teacher-training 
and higher education. Ample statistics are 
presented both to describe the present sys- 
tem and contrast it with the earlier record. 
A brief bibliography identifies the author's 
sources and introduces the student to the 
pertinent literature on the subject. Clearly 
and concisely written, this study is in effect 
a handbook on the system of education in 
Egypt today, and as such will be invaluable 
as a reference for those working in the field 
of area and comparative education. 

The second question as to the character- 
istics and role of education in a revolu- 
tionary society is not the author’s concern. 
In his introductory, summarizing chapter he 
briefly notes some of the trends and char- 
acteristics of the system, but these are pre- 
sented in general terms. It is to be hoped 
that the author, or other students in this 
field, will now scrutinize education as itself 
a revolutionary force in remaking the an- 
cient life of Egypt into a modern pattern as 
envisioned by the revolutionary regime. 


Joun S. Bavgau 
Near and Middle East Institute 
Columbia University, NY 


Erratum 


In the review of Tomkins and Izard, Affect, Cognition, and Per- 
sonality, by David F. Ricks in the January issue, the name of the 
first author was misspelled with the addition of an unwanted p” 
We apologize to Mr. Tomkins and to his publisher, Springer Pub- 


lishing Co. 
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MESSAGE TO UNICEF 


“Millions of people all over the 
world were pleased to learn that 
UNICEF has been selected for the 
1965 Nobel Peace Prize. Never was 
an award more aptly made. 


“UNICEF is giving new hope for 
a better life to the generations in 
whose hands the security of the 
world soon will rest. There is no 
nobler work for peace. 


“Your UNICEF Trick or Treat 
Day has helped turn a holiday too 
often marred by youthful vandalism 
into a program of basic training in 
world citizenship. 


“Your great humanitarian pro- 
gram aids innocent children who 
are the victims of mankind's oldest 
enemies—disease, hunger and ig- 
norance. I want to express to you, 
your staff and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of young Americans who are 
participating in this annual event 
my deep appreciation for your un- 
selfish work on behalf of children 
everywhere,” 


President Lyndon B. Johnson 


The Role of the 
Federal Government 
in Education 


By Swney W. Tieot, San Jose State College 


In this first comprehensive study of the role of 
the federal government in education, the author 
draws together pertinent facts and information 
in an effort to focus attention on this important 
problem area. The work stresses the contem- 
rary developments and looks ahead to the 
uture of the government-education relationship. 
Concise treatment of the influential Church. 
State-Education issue is included. 
1966 256 pp. line drawings paper $1.95 


British Secondary 


Education: 
Overview and Appraisal 


Edited by Ricuarn E. Gross, Stanford University 


Twenty-three educators in British secondary 
schools, many of them eminent leaders, head- 
masters, or headmistresses, describe their institu- 
tions in this book of supplementary reading for 
comparative education courses, Writers are chosen 
from both traditional and “frontier” schools, 
with each essay representing a different approach 
to secondary schooling. 

1965 558 pp. paper $6.00 


The Language 
Laboratory and 
Modern Language 
Teaching 


Revised Edition 
By Eowarp M. Strack, North Carolina State Uni- 
versity 


A practical introduction to modern language 
teaching, this book is unique in its specific focus 
on the language laboratory, its technical admin- 
istration and linguistic and pedagogical proce- 
dures. The revised edition contains material on 
new equipment, new audio-visual techniques, im- 
proved methods of laboratory management, and 
recent textbooks designed for use in the language 
laboratory. 

1966 256 pp. illus, $4.50 


Oxford University Press 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 


Relevant and Recommended 


Some new and urgent problems con- 
nected with “the involvement of the 
poor” are treated in a monograph called 
“The Indigenous Nonprofessional,” writ- 
ten by Robert Reiff and Frank Riess- 
man, and issued by the Community 
Mental Health Journal. Complementing 
the recent book published by Professor 
Riessman and Arthur Pearl (New Ca- 
reers for the Poor) the monograph may 
help teachers as well as social workers 
conceptualize what strikes us as an un- 

_ Precedented development—and therefore 
extremely difficult to “build into” what 
we know. 

Although Reiff and Riessman are here 
mainly concerned with community ac- 
tion and community health programs, 
they make it somewhat easier to ask the 
questions educators must ask about the 
Part to be played by the nonprofessional 
within the city school. The central issue, 
as they see it, is the necessity of con- 
verting the needs of the desperately poor 
into an informed demand for the services 
that are available, Properly concerned 
with preserving the “essential profes- 
sional basis in the service relationship,” 
they are eager to find ways of using non- 
professionals in the interests of provid- 
ing employment opportunities and, just 
as significantly, in the interests of their 
sense of dignity. 

They speak of “expediters,” people 
who will create links between the popu- 
lation in a community and the profes- 
sional resources available to them. They 
speak of the “educational” function of 
indigenous individuals, who can provide 
information about the neighborhood no 
Professional stranger can attain. More- 
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over, they speak of the additional func- 
tion of “educators” who can inform the 
people of what is available and of their 
rights and responsibilities in receiving 
services. It may be recalled that in our 
January “For the Record” we brought 
up the question of defining potential 
roles for nonprofessionals in the schools, 
The monograph may aid in the work of 
definition. Certainly it will stimulate a 
reexamination of the professional's role; 
and, in doing so, it may well raise some 
moral issues of real moment and remind 
educators what it means to choose. 

To choose, of course, is to confront 
alternatives and the possibility of effect- 
ing some measure of control. In a world 
of blind chance, where human beings are 
buffeted by uncontrollable forces, choice 
may begin to seem illusory; threats may 
be posed to the governance of mind. 
Michael Harrington’s recent book, The 
Accidental Century—a book “about the 
contemporary decadence”—may make us 
sharply aware of what this may mean. 
Significantly enough, he begins with a 
phrase from Paul Valéry about destiny 
once being “an honest game of cards 
which followed certain conventions. . . « 
Then Valéry goes on: “Now the player 
realizes in amazement that the hand of 
his future contains cards never seen be- 
fore and that the rules of the game are 
modified by each play.” 

Faced with the unprecedented, Har- 
rington says, we are permitting changes 
to take place “accidentally’—in the 
world of economics, ideas, and (we 
might add) the schools. Dramatizing this 
by summoning “images of disorder’ 
from our literature, he speaks of deca- 


dence and decline the rich and 
poor, a kind of due to ab- 
sence of plan. What he is really asking is 
that contemporary begin to 


of needed by all those con- 
cerned about the world to come. He has 
the to confront disorder and 


to define 
—perhaps to rediscover—what the minds 
of cea il the hands of men can do. 
And this is i true when we 
feel the touch of mindlessness and dis- 
order, when we realize how inscrutable 
the sky can be, how dangerous the 
world. It is because such perceptions are 
in some sense necessary (and potentially 
educative) that Truman Capote’s book, 
In Cold Blood, may be a “must” for 
teachers. He calls it “a nonfiction novel”; 
others call it a total documentary; how- 
ever it is described, the book is probably 
a work of art. 

Readers of it become engaged, not 
only in the detailed elaboration of an 
actual crime, but in the vast and ordinary 
life of de strange and ex- 
traordinary by the Dostoievskian re- 
minder that “anything is possible,” any- 
thing at all. The Clutter family, virtuous, 
successful, conventional, law-abiding, did 
not “deserve” to be murdered; but they 
were the kind of people who are blind to 
the existence of furies moving through 
the world. It is not that confrontation 


at 

Capote offers a total experience, what 
ought to be a total confrontation. What 
may emerge, hopefully for educators as 
well as for others, is a renewed commit- 


Time (January 7, 1966) published an 
essay worthy of some attention from 


function,” the article discusses the ana- 
lytic and phenomenological movemen 

in contemporary philosophic thinking, 
the “war” between them, and what the 
writer takes to be the “bitterly segre- 
gated” character of the philosophic 
schools. Not surprisingly, Mortimer Ad- 
ler appears en route and at the end: 
“Chances are, however, that philosophy 
will learn to coexist with science and (in 
Mortimer Adler’s phrase) reach its de- 
layed maturity, provided it resolutely in- 
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sists on being a separate discipline dealing 
publicly and intelligibly in first-order 
questions.” It may be useful for those 
concerned with the study of education 
to consider the significance of what phi- 
losophy is actually doing in its several 
domains, particularly as its activities af- 
fect educational discourse, theory-mak- 
ing, or the search for meanings in the 
world of teachers, learners, and schools. 
It may also be well for us to ponder the 
implications of what sounds very much 
like a Time-Life-Fortune imperative: 
«|, the time for an awakening is at 
hand.” 

The New York Times (January 9, 
1966) prints an article by Fred M. 
Hechinger of relevance for those inter- 
ested in teacher education: “Who 
Teaches the Professors?” Attributing the 
felt inadequacy of college teaching to 
the transformation of American colleges 
into “mass” institutions, the Danforth 
Foundation has recently charged that the 
trouble is “that nobody concentrates on 
teaching college teachers how to teach.” 
Mr. Hechinger opens the question of the 
potential role of the graduate school in 
initiating students into “the craft of 
teaching.” As our editorial in the present 
issue suggests, the very notion of teach- 
ing as a “craft” has given rise to a variety 
of misconceptions in time past. We can- 
not but wonder how the graduate schools 
will accommodate themselves to combin- 
ing what has long seemed a “second 
order” activity with what is still taken to 
be graduate education’s prime commit- 
ment—to “pure research.” As Mr. Hech- 
inger himself muses, the worm may have 
turned. 

The Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers, meeting in Honolulu, recently 
heard Francis Keppel (still US Commis- 
sioner of Education) list what he called 
“our new national objectives” in educa- 
tion. First came the objective of raising 
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“the quality of education in our schools 
everywhere”; second, “to bring equality 
of educational opportunity”; third, to 
provide appropriate vocational and tech- 
nical training; fourth, “to make college 
and university study possible for all 
young people who can benefit from it”; 
fifth, “to bring our educational resources 
to bear directly on problems in our com- 
munities.” We cannot but be interested 
in the very conception of “national” 
goals where schooling is concerned—and 
somewhat curious about the way in 
which those goals have been determined 
(and by whom). Also, we cannot but be 
impressed by the fact that only the 
fourth objective is really new, with the 
possible exception (unfortunately) of the 
second. In one sense, Mr. Keppel was 
simply reminding us of hopes and ex- 
pectations originally articulated by James 
Carter, Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, 
and the other common school pioneers. 
In another sense, he was enacting a ver- 
sion of “The Iceman Cometh”: We have 
been living with the illusion, he was sug- 
gesting, that we have realized the com- 
mon school ideal. The examination of 
this remains to be done—along with 
what Alfred North Whitehead once 
called the “critique of abstractions” 
something he thought philosophy’s prime 
concern. 

And Gladly Learn, by Edward Yeo- 
mans, supplements a prior monograph 
published by the National Association of 
Independent Schools, David Mallery s 
Beyond All Those Books. Both have to 
do with Mr. Keppel’s fifth objective, 
which thus far has been met most crea- 
tively by college student volunteers and 
by the private school youngsters de- 
scribed by Mallery, youngsters who have 
freely involved themselves in community 
affairs. Mr. Yeomans’ booklet describes 
the Educational Enrichment Program 
founded by six independent schools 
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around Boston and its summer enrich- 
ment projects developed for inner-city 
children. He has a number of useful 
things to say about organizing such 
projects; but, more significantly, he raises 
some questions of moment with 

to the effect of these activities on the 
host school and the community itself, 


and with respect to the potential fruits 
of an experience shared between public 
and private school people and residents 
of the surrounding world. 

Once again (and repeatedly) we are re- 
minded of the planning we need to do and 
the work that lies ahead in diminishing 
the rule of “accident” in our time—MG 
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Outstanding books for education courses 


THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS SERIES 


Under the Editorship of PAUL WOODRING, Western Washington State College, 
and Editor of the Education Supplement of the Saturday Review 


This series of concise paperbound textbooks, written by experienced teachers and 
administrators, aims to broaden the educational perspectives of the teacher in train- 
ing. Intended for those professional courses that draw on the disciplines of philosophy, 
history, psychology, and sociology, the completed series will furnish an introduction 
to all the major areas of education considered essential for prospective teachers. Rec- 
ognizing the teacher's role as interpreter as well as transmitter of knowledge, each 
book presents the material on a specific subject in such a way as to make it of the 
greatest possible value to the teacher. The series was launched in the spring of 1965 
with the publication of Paul Woodring’s Introduction to American Education and 
Gordon C. Lee’s Education and Democratic Ideals. The two latest additions to the 
series are described below. The following volumes are in preparation: Teaching in 
a World of Change by Robert H. Anderson; Learning by J. Charles Jones; and Statis- 
tics, Testing, and Evaluation by C. M. Lindvall. 


EDUCATION IN WESTERN CULTURE 


by ROBERT ULICH, Professor Emeritus, Harvard University 


In this vigorous, personal survey of educational traditions from the time of the 
ancient Greeks to the present, the author emphasizes spiritual, intellectual, and ethical 
considerations, as well as the decisive events and great leaders that were instrumental 
in the development of modern education. This book does not attempt an encyclopedic 
coverage of the history of education; rather, it presents the role of education in West- 
ern culture—as interpreted by an internationally recognized authority. It brings a 
long tradition clearly into focus, equipping the prospective teacher with a valuable 
tool that will sharpen his own awareness and understanding of the profession to which 
he will belong. Suggestions for class discussion and further investigation follow each 
of the ten chapters, Paperbound. 136 pages, $1.75. Just published 


AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by MAURITZ JOHNSON, JR., Cornell University 


The author brings twenty years of teaching experience to this discussion of the nature 
and needs of the public high school. To prepare the teacher for direct experience 1n 
the classroom, this text gives a concise presentation of the organization, curricula, 
methods of instruction and discipline, and student activities in the secondary school, 
It begins with a chapter on the goals and functions of past and present education 1n 
America, and concludes with a section presenting informed speculation on future 
innovations, Each chapter is followed by suggestions for class discussion and further 


investigation, and suggestions for further reading. Paperbound. 150 pages, $1.75. 
Just published 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


from Harcourt, Brace és World 


LANGUAGE AND LEARNING 


Edited by JANET A. EMIG, University of Chicago, 
JAMES T. FLEMING, Stanford University, 
and HELEN M. POPP, Harvard University 


An expanded version of the highly praised Spring 1964 Special Issue of the Harvard 
Educational Review, this new text is an informative and readable series of essays on 
language and linguistics, written by scholars intent on the most recent developments 
in the study of language. Fourteen of these’ essays were originally published in the 
Special Issue; three additional articles were commissioned for this book. The essays 
treat such topics as the processes in the child's acquisition of syntax, language dis- 
orders in children, linguistic structure, and an examination of tagmemic and trans- 
formational grammar. This text is suitable for use in English methods courses, as well 
as for courses in advanced grammar and the English language. Paperbound, 320 pages, 
$3.50 (probable). Publication: March 


CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION 


A Comparative Study of National Systems 
Second Edition 


f by JOHN FRANCIS CRAMER, Portland State College, 

p and GEORGE STEPHENSON BROWNE, University of Melbourne, Emeritus , ' 
$ 
f 


The Second Edition of this distinguished text presents a detailed, comparative analysis 
of educational practices in the United States, England and Wales, France, Australia, 
Canada, the Soviet Union, West Germany, Japan, Communist China, and India. 
Following the plan of the previous edition, the authors describe the administration, 
control, and finance of the various school systems. They have thoroughly revised their 
text in the light of recent developments, including discussions of educational reforms 
legislated in France and the Soviet Union, new materials on the schools of West 
Germany, and a comprehensive treatment of the educational systems of Japan, India, 
and Communist China. 598 pages, $7.95 
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| GUIDANCE—AN EXAMINATION 


i Edited by RALPH L. MOSHER, Harvard University, 
f RICHARD F. CARLE, Boston University, 
and CHRIS D. KEHAS, University of Chicago 


à A revision and expansion of the Fall 1962 Special Issue of the Harvard Educational 
é Review, this symposium subjects the entire field of guidance to a critical and scholarly 

examination. It contains all the articles from that very successful issue, as well as new 
b articles planned especially for this volume. 


Guidance—An Examination is designed for use in the advanced course usually of- 
fered at the graduate level. Written by noted authorities in guidance and in the re- 
lated disciplines of psychology, philosophy, and sociology, the articles range from a 
discussion of interaction in counseling to the development of guidance as an integral 
part of the educational process. Paperbound. 232 pages, $2.50 


New York / Chicago / Burlingame 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


An Application of Social and Behavioral Theory 


by LOUIS M. SMITH and BRYCE B. HUDGINS 
both of Washington University at St. Louis 


One of the finest books in this area I have ever seen. Its comprehensiveness is 
delightful! —Harry V. Barnard, Rutgers University 


1964; 576 pages; 21 figures; 73 tables; $8.50 


An INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL, prepared by Louis M. Smith and Bryce B. Hudgins, 
is available to accompany EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION 
IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 
A Text With Readings Second Edition 
by RAYMOND E. CALLAHAN, Washington University at St. Louis 
_ Foreword by GEORGE S. COUNTS 

1960; 490 pages; illustrated; $5.75 


EDUCATION FOR MODERN MAN 
A New Perspective 

New Enlarged Edition 

by SIDNEY HOOK, New York University 

1963; 260 pages; $3.50 


STATE POLITICS AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
An Exploratory Analysis 


by NICHOLAS A. MASTERS, The Pennsylvania State University 


ROBERT H. SALISBURY and THOMAS H. ELIOT 
both of Washington University at St. Louis 


1964; 331 pages; 6 charts and graphs; $4.85 


For further information, write to 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 


For education courses . . . 


READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Jeannette V J City Stat g 
with the assistance of Philip my = East Mone ial School, 
Farmingdale, New York 


a s i Book 
fm basal nde pac” e553 pps aa Se O8 bow 1o mone ay 
BETTER READING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Principles and Procedures for Teachers 

Ned D. Marksheffel, Oregon State University 


Just Published! This textbook defines reading, its nature and importance from the 
standpoint that subject matter and reading cannot be divorced. It teach- 
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DEVELOPMENTAL COUNSELING 
Donald H. Blocher, University of Minnesota 


coping behaviors. Eiai i beeen etpittrsnncs chow ho Ubteur tea ier Eee 
human development. 1966. 250 pp. $6.00 
INTRODUCTION TO SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING 
Homer Boroughs, Jr., Clifford D. Foster, and 
Rufus C. Salyer, Jr., all University of Washington 


the classroom. Book with concrete examples of planning 
far instraotion, with greatest emphasis placed on the points which will be of im- 
mediate value to students preparing to teach in junior or senior high sos Spaa 
sections discuss psychological consi: unit plan, audio- 
1964, 325 pp. $5.75 
PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES E 


OF CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

Vernon E. Anderson, University of Maryland 
Second Edition of this popular textbook presents principles based on knowledge com- 
piled in areas dealing with human development and learning, culture, democratic 
ideals and values. Ideas are illustrated with descriptions of school practices in the 
classroom and the total school situation. 2nd. Ed., 1965. 498 pp., illus. $7.00 
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“I am alone here now, under cover. 
Outside it is raining, outside you walk 
through the rain with your head 
down, shielding your eyes with one 
hand while you stare ahead neverthe- 
less, a few yards ahead, at a few yards 
of wet asphalt...” 

ALAIN ROBBE-GRILLET 


“Now strike the golden lyre again: a 
louder yet, and yet a louder strain 
eae JOHN DRYDEN 


“Forms in art arise from the impact 
of idea upon material, or the imping- 
ing of mind upon material. They 
stem out of the human wish to formu- 
late ideas, to recreate them into enti- 
ties, so that meanings will not depart 
fitfully as they do from the mind...” 

BEN SHAHN 


“Pd rather learn from one bird how 
to sing than teach ten thousand stars 
how not to dance.” £. £. CUMMINGS 


JERVIS ANDERSON 
Where the writer is 
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Some of them have the same nose, 
others the same way of walking; and 
these concepts overlap.” 


Courtesy of New York University Art Collection 
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WELLER EMBLER 
The Cooper Union 


The rhetoric of the absurd 


WHEN THE LOGIC of the outer factual 
world no longer corresponds with the 
logic of the inner world of thought, 
we recognize what is called the absurd. 
Our disenchantment proceeds with a 
steady rhythm. We become accustomed 
to it; that is, we learn to adjust to the 
difference between what is and what we 
think should be. There are times, how- 
ever, when what happens is so severely 
inconsistent with what we think should 
happen that we stagger before the event 
and only by an effort do we learn to 
accept it. 

Philosophically, we ought not to be 
astonished at this. The event has taken 
place. Therefore, philosophically, we 
ought to be able to accommodate the 
outer to the inner by means of the ab- 
surd. It might even be said, in formu- 
lating a philosophy of the absurd, that 
when we are properly disillusioned, we 
have rid ourselves of an untruth, When 
we despair at making the outer coincide 
with the inner, it makes sense to show 
that they do mot correspond, to display 


the absurdity. The modern revolution in 
thought, in fact, may be a revolt against 
the incongruous taking place by means 
of an elevation of the incongruous to a 
position of “truth.” 

We are constantly trying to transmute 
the incongruous in thought and experi- 
ence into the congruous; but it is easier 
to imagine the absurd than to imagine 
a one-to-one correspondence between 
the inward hope and the outer reality— 
because, indeed, the absurd is. If we 
could imagine a pattern of immutable 
consistencies, we would be creating a 
world, It is more in line with our pres- 
ent creative abilities, however, to im- 


Professor Embler, teacher of and writer in the 
humanities, here suggests an esthetic of the 
literature called “absurd.” Discussing the rhet- 
oric characteristic of works by Kafka, Genet, 
Beckett, Sartre, Flannery O'Connor, and oth- 
ers, he not only sheds light on the nature of 
this contemporary literature; he identifies a 
new coberence—perhaps a kind of “arbitra- 
tion”—made possible by the artists of the ab- 
surd. The article has been abridged from a 
longer manuscript which is soon to appear as 
a chapter in a book. 


agine brides and bridegrooms flying 
through the air, as in paintings by Chag- 
all. 


The Devices of the Absurd 


In what follows, it is my intention to 
look at the rhetoric of modern imagi- 
native literature which has developed out 
of the philosophy of the absurd, and to 
consider the devices used by certain 
modern writers to present the absurdities, 
the incongruities of our world. 

Reversal seems to be the major device. 
In literature and painting, this signifies 
the deliberate substitution of the abnor- 
mal for the normal, of the unusual for 
the usual, of unreason for reason, of the 
unexpected for the expected, of the fan- 
tastic for the commonplace, of disorder 
for order, of the perverse for the pre- 
scriptive. Reversal asserts opposites with 
the weight of emphasis on the uncom- 
mon and the unexpected. Through its 
use a dramatic tension is created, with 
the accent on the unexpected as the rev- 
elation of new truth, 

Consider, for example, the reversal of 
the traditional belief in cause and effect 
and the substitution of simultaneity for 
succession. As in the Cubist paintings of 
Braque and Picasso, several changes are 
arranged within a single vision. Or con- 
sider the reversal found in the substi- 
tution of the non-logical for the logical 
in, for example, the ambivalence of love- 
hate (traditionally kept separate) delin- 
eated in modern literature. 


Reversals of the Customary 


In the art and literature of the Dada 
movement, the incongruous is deliber- 
ately substituted for the congruous, The 
“ordinary” is treated as undependable, 
while the extraordinary becomes pos- 
itive and reliable, discovered in a sudden 
freedom from the old logic. As Tristan 
Tzara put it in his 1922 “Lecture on 
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Dada”: “There is no logic. . . . The acts 
of life have no beginning or end, Every- 
thing happens in a completely idiotic 
way.” 

Accustomed as we are to the ordinary, 
we are temporarily shocked. Often, how- 
ever, the stronger the presentation of the 
abnormal, the stronger the belief in the 
normal as a way of life. Camus (in The 
Rebel) says of Rimbaud: “Life was for 
him ‘a farce for the whole world to per- 
form.’ But on the day of his death, he 
cries out to his sister: ‘I shall lie beneath 
the ground but you, you will walk in 
the sun!’” The familiar is thus refreshed 
with new meaning when we return from 
imaginative prodigalities to the house of 
custom. 

When Gregor Samsa is transformed 
into an enormous insect in Kafka’s “Met- 
amorphosis,” this not only aggravates his 
self-contempt but, by the end of the 
story, results in renewed respect for the 
customary. Similarly, when persons be- 
have inhumanly, the human becomes 
more admirable; when we are afflicted 
by unreason, reason becomes more de- 
sirable. 


The Uses of Unreason 

A prevailing image in the literature of 
the absurd is the descent into unreason. 
This image is of great antiquity and, in 
western art, is discovered first in Homer. 
When Odysseus, in order to find his way 
home, must first descend into Hades and 
converse with the dead Tiresias, his ex- 
cursion into the dark unknown is made 
to appear necessary for an understand- 
ing of the known. A glimpse into the 
abyss assures us of the rightness of solid 
ground. The descent is followed by a 
return to the old fondness for the cus- 
tomary world and its furnishings. In- 
deed, the extremes of the older literature 
were used to restore readers to that love 
for the everyday, the normal, the “bliss 


of the commonplace,” as Tonio Kröger 
puts it in the story by Thomas Mann. 

There is this difference, however, be- 
tween traditional treatments of descent 
and the modern: In much of the liter- 
ature of the absurd, only the descent is 
portrayed. For the old masters, order 
had to be restored—paradise regained, 
Faust redeemed, Fortinbras in charge, 
Alice returned from Wonderland. In 
modern literature, there is “no exit”; the 
caprice of the Castle continues to reign; 
the normal is more false than the abnor- 
mal; non-being keeps asserting itself in 
gibberish; rage prevails. 

Even so, much of the literature of the 
absurd is esthetically satisfying. If the 
“normal” is identified with the “false,” 
the opposite will have at least the virtue 
of “honesty.”1 Moreover, the absurd 
makes possible a catharsis of that rage 
and despair which some people feel to- 
ward the everyday but are unable—or 
not permitted to—express. 


Wholeness through Reversal 


An example of the use of reversal as a 
rhetorical device occurs in Flannery 
O’Connor’s Wise Blood, where virtually 
the entire narrative is developed by this 
means. Hazel Motes, a self-styled itiner- 
ant preacher, preaches in his singular way 
the “Church Without Christ” where one 
is redeemed not through belief but 
through disbelief, where there is no 
Jesus because there was no Fall and no 
Redemption. “The only way to truth is 

1 Reversal is not uncommon in logic, and it 
is tempting to locate the first rhetorical use of 
the device in Hegel’s dialectic of opposites. In 
the literature of the absurd, some writers de- 
fend negation as a movement toward a new 
affirmation, whereas the more tradition-oriented 
see negation as only a denial of what has been 
affirmed. The logical opposites, “Freedom is 
Slavery” and “War is Peace,” in Orwell’s 1984 
are wholly unacceptable to the Winston 
Smiths who see both life and letters human- 
istically and are not beguiled by a game of 
words, 


through blasphemy,” he says. Later, fol- 
lowing several extraordinary events, 
Hazel Motes has doubts about his new 
faith. One could not even believe in blas- 
phemy as the way to salvation “because 
then you were believing in something to 
blaspheme.” 

What Hazel Motes has to say about a 
Christian Church Without Christ is not 
only the opposite of what is expected; 
his talk is a determined reversal of be- 
lief. But the author’s purpose in Wise 
Blood, as I read the novel, is to reinforce 
faith in Christ and His Church through 
this device of reversal. As the narrative 
progresses, it becomes clear that Hazel 
Motes’ determination not to believe is 
being undermined slowly but surely un- 
til he finally realizes the truth of the ac- 
cepted faith and blinds himself that he 
may see it more clearly. 

The stronger his temptation to per- 
versity, the stronger becomes his faith 
in the given. This is not a new insight 
into the psychology of human conduct; 
what is especially provocative about 
Wise Blood, however, is the use of re- 
versal within reversal, image within con- 
trary image, idea within contrary idea, 
paradox within paradox, the negation of 
the affirmed to the end that Hazel 
Motes’ return to the faith seems to have 
been entailed by events, as the conclusion 
is entailed in a deductive argument. 

Although our inhumanity and per- 
versity seem to be exclusively portrayed 
in the literature of the absurd, the pur- 
pose may well be the opposite: A good 
look at sickness may redefine health; a 
good look at villains may redefine heroes; 
escalations into narcotic trance may re- 
assert the “bliss of the commonplace.” 


The Fantastic Commonplace 


In an introduction to an exhibition of 
“Fantastic Art, Dada, Surrealism,” Alfred 
H. Barr writes: “The explanation of the 
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kind of art shown in this exhibition may 
be sought in the deep-seated and per- 
sistent interest which human beings have 
in the fantastic, the irrational, the spon- 
taneous, the marvelous, the enigmatic, 
and the dreamlike.” He goes on: “It is 
probable that at no time in the past four 
hundred years has the art of the marvel- 
ous and anti-rational been more con- 
spicuous than at the present time.” 
Modern literature, too, makes use of 
the fantastic; but, unlike its presentation 
in the graphic arts through the “mar- 
velous, enigmatic, and dreamlike,” the 
fantastic in the literature of the absurd 
is presented through images of the com- 
monplace. It then becomes a device to 
shock the reader into acute awareness of 
the contemporary human condition, 
Fantasy and the marvelous, of course, 
have been frequently used in the liter. 
ature of the past: to provide metaphori- 
cal comment on human nature (as in the 
Circe episode of the Odyssey); to em- 
body and Support certain prevalent ideals 
(as in Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight); as a mode of satire (as in 
Gulliver's Travels), Traditionally, the 
primary value of fantasy lay in making 
the unnatural seem natural. The witches 
in Macbeth, for instance, behave like 
ordinary human beings; the rooster and 
the hen in The Canterbury Tales con- 
verse as if they were man and woman. 
In contemporary fantasy, we see the 
reverse. Human beings become animals 
in Ionesco’s Rhinoceros as well as in 
Kafka’s “Metamorphosis”; in Chaplin’s 
Modern Times, a man behaves like a 
robot—in contrast to Frankenstein or 
Capek’s R.U.R., where the robots strive 
to appear like men. The point is that 
the modern artist is paying heed largely 
to that which is unnatural and inhuman 
in human beings, offering the inhuman, 
ironically, as the human condition of 
which we are all apparently a part. Using 
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the metaphor of reversal, he is saying 
that what defines our humanity is our 
inhumanity. 

Balcony Enactments 

In Jean Genet’s The Balcony, the be- 
havior of apparently “ordinary” human 
beings—a bishop, a police chief, a judge, 
a general, a group of prostitutes, and 
others—is fantastic, when measured 
against most people’s daily lives; and the 
play becomes an example of the use of 
fantasy in the literature of the absurd. 

The setting is an expensive, elegant 
house of prostitution, offering diverting 
entertainments based on the principle of 
illusion. The several rooms (the “thirty- 
eight studios! Every one of them gilded,” 
according to Irma who presides over 
them) are like stage settings. The visitor 
chooses the “studio” suited to the role 
he wishes to play, and the establishment 
provides supporting characters, cos- 
tumes, lighting, properties, and even 
audio-visual aids. There is, for example, 
a funeral studio; there are a sacristy and 
a mausoleum. 

The judge plays the role of judge and 
is supported by an “executioner” who 
plays his role by pretending to whip the 
petty thief, one of Madame Irma’s ac- 
tresses, who in turn improvises her part 
to fit the moods of the judge. None of 
the characters are living persons; they 
are bloodless types playing roles as- 
signed by contemporary society. 

They ie the pe of police chief, 
judge, and so on; they enact the i 
expected of them in a manner amplifie 
and magnified, so that we cannot mis- 
take that for which they stand. They 
are fantastic in that they are embodied 
classifications rather than modulated 
human beings. In a world of illusion, 2 
be means to be a certified peso 
“hi ” u 4 s ” “revo - 

bishop,’ police chief, bias i 
ary.” It is not what they say 


said about them that matters. In anxiety 
over non-being, the Chief of Police has 
a tomb prepared and descends into it to 
become (he hopes) a fixed and mon- 
umental concept of glory, piety, justice 
—“larger than stronger than 
strong, deader than dead.” 


Meaninglessness of Character 

The abstract quality of Genet’s figures 
suggests another distinguishing mark of 
the literature of the absurd. As Harold 
Clurman puts it in his introduction to 
Grove’s Seven Plays of the Modern 
Theatres “With purpose gone and action 
chiefly reflexive, little remains of char- 
acter except contour. No wonder, then, 
that most of the figures in these plays 
are virtually anonymous.” The roth cen- 
tury interest in creating warm-bodied, 
three dimensional characters who not 
only stand for something but who are 
something in their distinctiveness and 
complexity, now seems to be a home- 
spun, quaint, antiquarian preoccupation. 

For modern artists, character is no 
longer meaningful as a moving force in 
society. The figures in much of the 
literature of the absurd are personalities 
only in so far as they are affected by 
social forces or are at the mercy of com- 
pulsions, drives, fears which they scarcely 
understand and cannot control. In 
Camus’ The Stranger, Meursault does not 
“live life”; he is lived by it. We call him 
“the kind of person” who is alienated 
from an incomprehensible universe—an 
“anonymous” man. Meursault is pre- 
sented, as a representative of the genus 
“anomie.” He is anomie personified. 

Personification? is, in fact, still another 


*Since all rhetorical devices are basically 
metaphor, any one will merge with another or 


others, making tidy ifications impossible. 
Personification, allegory, and fantasy, for ex- 
ample, are very n the same. They serve, 


that is, the same p , of talking about one 
thing in terms of Foki: 


device of the rhetoric of the absurd: 
Figures often stand for metaphysical 
ideas or simply serve to illustrate the 
effect of external forces. They are often 
“types” or representatives of groups. Al- 
though Antoine Roquentin in Sartre’s 
Nausea is, as we say, “well-drawn,” we 
are perhaps more interested in what he 
stands for than in his personality. He is 
the carrier of existentialist ideas; and the 
novel is one which personifies Existen- 
tialism in the character of Roquentin. 
He is the personification of that mid- 
century sensibility which feels only dis- 
gust and sick fury at the soilure of the 
world and the “stickiness” of existence. 
His physical nausea is the personification 
of his metaphysical distress. 

Similarly, in Becketts Waiting for 
Godot, the dramatis personae are not 
persons at all, although there is consider- 
able difference between reading the play 
and seeing it in a production where fine 
actors make living beings out of Estragon 
and Vladimir. They are nonetheless, 
personifications of everyman in what is 
actually a modern morality play—every- 
man who waits with varying degrees of 
patience for some sign, some message of 
good will to penetrate the banality or the 
terror of existence Waiting for Godot is 
the dramatization of the modern predic- 
ament, superbly rendered by a dazzling 
craftsman of the theatre. 


Reason vs. Unreason 

Like Beckett’s figures, Kafka’s Joseph 
K., protagonist of The Trial and The 
Castle, is memorable for what he repre- 
sents more than for what he is. The 
novels are powerful modern tragedies; 
but they are philosophical works, and 
we read them as such. Like Milton’s fal- 
len angels, each figure in The Castle 
presents his case with such lucidity and 
so impeccable a logic that the reader 
cannot help being swayed first this way 
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and then that. “How it is in reality we 
don’t know,” says the landlady, referring 
to the Castle’s whimsical ways. But 
throughout there is never any doubt 
about K.’s insight into his own predic- 
ament, nor about the beauty and right- 
ness of his reasoning. As a defendant at 
the bar, K. is the personification of 
rational man. 

On the other hand, Klamm and the 
officials represent unrelieved unreason, 
manifested in mystery, caprice, and in- 
scrutable legalistic machinery. They are 
not called upon to explain themselves, 
for, as far as we can see, the inmates of 
the Castle are governed by an inexpli- 
cable bureaucratic instinct which ap- 
peals to human reason—that is, to K.— 
as capricious and willful and inhuman. 
Klamm’s behavior is beyond rational ex- 
planation; but what K. says about Klamm 
is, from the empirical point of view, 
absolutely and irrevocably right. As 
interior monologues, Kafka’s novels pre- 
sent dramatic and logical replies to life’s 
indictments; the heroes say what any 
sane man, confronted with similar cir- 
cumstances, would wish to say in his 
own defense, 

Kafka’s K., then, is the personification 
of “reason” as most of us understand it: 
that is, eighteenth century reason, em- 
phasizing law and order, depending on 
predictable regularities in human and 
non-human events, on the certainty of 
cause-effect relationships, and the vir- 
tues of systematic logic. The irony in 
the novels lies in the fact that, because 
the heroes subscribe to reason and are 
so adroitly rational, they are tragic, 
frustrated in everything they attempt to 
bring to pass. 

In the twentieth century, reason, as 
personified by K., will not justify the 
ways of man either to God nor to his 
fellow men. Clear, limpid reason ought 
still to be capable of achieving the goal 
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of understanding; but the unhappy truth 
is that it does not. Knowing this, Kafka 
and his heroes are stricken with immed- 
icable despair. The death of “Reason” 
is a tragedy of our time. 


A Strategy of Shock 


Contemporary literature is notable 
for the freedom of its diction; and the 
use of coarse and obscene language has 
become a kind of rhetorical strategy for 
shocking the reader into awareness of 
the contemporary setting. In many in- 
stances (quite unrelated to pornography) 
foul language is called upon to express 
the emotions of rage, rebellion, disillu- 
sionment, suffering, and despair. Because 
such language has been in exile from 
literature for so long, it returns with a 
rare lustiness to intensify rendition of 
these modern feelings. From the point of 
view of literary art, there is a danger in 
the use of obscene diction, which tends 
to be overused and to become as banal 
and unimaginative as the weariest cliche. 
Repetition has a certain power, but it is 
inflationary and depreciates in value 
when exaggerated, 

The new freedom in writing and talk- 
ing about sexual experience may also be 
discussed in terms of the rhetoric of the 
absurd. Some absurdist literature, at any 
rate, explores in various imaginative ways 
what might be called the sexual way of 
life, or the genital orientation toward all 
experience. The prurient language in 
some modern works is often inventive 
and certainly vivid, sometimes oblique 
and suggestive, sometimes surrealistically 
libidinous; but mostly descriptions of 
sexual behavior derive their power from 
verbal simplicity and directness. ; 

Lacking the refinements of literary 
art, the rhetoric of much modern erotic 
literature is intended to hit hard against 
the reader’s sensibilities—and then re- 
treat quickly before the next paragraph. 


The diction used is often drawn from 
the vocabulary of narcotics addicts, 
alcoholics, homosexuals, and the clinic. 
On occasion, the words are explicit; on 
occasion, reportorial, or sensual, but sel- 
dom lyric or sophisticated. Sometimes 
there is only an incoherent riot of words 
tumbling over one another in an effort 
to reproduce the sexual experience lin- 
guistically, 

But back of all language is an idea, or 
a mood, or a feeling. Words in them- 
selves are innocent. We should look 
through the diction of the erotic absurd 
to the thoughts and feelings being ex- 
pressed. And what we find, if we are 
objective, are expressions of disgust, of 
rage, of guilt and shame, of contempt, 
of fear, of sickness. It appears, then, that 
though the diction is emancipated and 
as we would say often vulgar in the ex- 
treme, it is the language of certain moods 
of modern life; and if today’s language 
of sex is the exaggerated reverse of the 
way in which sexual behavior used to 
be talked about in polite literature, that 
in itself is a comment on our age. , 


lrony of Situation 

A study of the use of irony from 
classical antiquity to the present would 
reveal, I suspect, that western man has 
ever been surprised to find that expe- 
rience so often does not correspond to 
what he thinks in principle it ought to 
be. But the irony of the absurd is only 
in part the presentation of the opposite 
of what one would normally expect 
should happen; it is more often the 
brutal intensification of what one fully 
expects to happen but which ought not 
to be permitted to happen in any reason- 
able or just universe at any time, espe- 
cially if the wishes of mankind are to be 
taken into consideration. The irony in 
the novels of Thomas Hardy is nine- 
teenth-century astonishment that misfor- 


tune should occur when, as Hardy says 
in the poem “Hap”: 


These purlind Doomsters had as readily 
strown Blisses about my pilgrimage as 
pain. 


Modern irony, however, only convinces 
us of what we already suspected: that, 
even though it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good, circumstance is no more 
a friend to man than roulette, that values 
and happenings are at present so 
thoroughly deranged there is little de- 
pendable order in human affairs. It is 
not the shock of the unexpected that 
we find in modern irony, but rage at 
the duplicity of time unfolding in the 
wrong direction, at the injustice of the 
expected. In an age of little faith, where 
there is no explanation to absorb the 
shock of that which should not have 
happened, the ironic becomes mere 
fact; and universal anxiety is the issue. 
When “change” is the major assump- 
tion of a social philosophy, then whatever 
is is right, since whatever happens is 
consistent with an abstract master plan 
for the future; but this philosophy has 
always been cool comfort to most people 
as they live their everyday lives here 
and now. 

When, in 1918, we read that the sen- 
sitive and courageous English poet of 
World War I, Wilfred Owen, was killed 
at the Sambre Canal only a week before 
the signing of the armistice, we recoiled 
at the irony of a fate so precise in ren- 
dering the opposite of what one would, 
with good reason, expect. We called this 
tragic irony. When we read that Anton 
Webern, the Australian composer, a 
“harmless, gentle man, whose only pas- 
sions in life were music and flowers,” 
was accidentally shot down in his Mitter- 
sill garden during the Allied occupation 
on September 15, 1945, we are inclined to 
say that the event was not so much a 
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twist of fate as simply a happening 
which ought not to have happened, Fate, 
in other words, is not a turn of the 
mysterious wheel of fortune; fate is 
fact. There is no irony where the un- 
wished-for may be anticipated. 


From Ironic to Absurd 

In the older rhetoric, irony inspired 
philosophic reflection on the meaning for 
human life of fortuitous incongruities, 
In modern rhetoric, irony presents the 
facts of fate wherein the unexpected be- 
comes commonplace, where the unex- 
pected, paradoxically, is the expected, 
This is the logic of the absurd, that all 
things tend to contradict themselves; and 
it is the contradiction which interests us. 
The absurd, too, calls for speculation on 
the meaning of life. “To say that life is 
absurd, the conscience must be alive,” 
says Camus in The Rebel, Moreover, “the 
real nature of the absurd. . .is that it is an 
experience to be lived through, a point 
of departure, the equivalent, in existence, 
of Descartes’s methodical doubt.” One 
must start, in other words, from con- 
tradiction if he is to find his way to har- 
mony and order, 

To many writers of modern imagi- 
native literature, that which does not fit 
into the established scheme of things is 
Not ironic, it is absurd, because irony im- 
plies a fate in which there may be 
method, and the absurd implies an an- 
archy which is. It is the irony of the 
absurd that the opposite of the estab- 
lished order is expected, exposed, and 
Possibly deplored; but mainly it is to be 
noted. 

_ We might call it ironic that the thirty- 
eight-year-old protagonist, Humbert 
Humbert, in Nabokov’s Lolita, should be 
taken by uninformed observers to be 
the father of the cute little twelve-year- 
old Lolita, when in reality he is her 
lover. It might be thought of as ironic 
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that Humbert Humbert should be con- 
sidered a proper parent, when in reality 
his love for the nymphet Lolita is a psy- 
chopathic obsession. But these are not 
ironies; they are clinical fact. 

In Flannery O’Connor’s short story 
“Good Country People,” irony in the 
older sense is present in that these people 
are not what they might have been ex- 
pected to be: dependable, respectable, 
law-abiding, healthy. They are the op- 
posite. The young man who sells Bibles 
to the good country people carries prep- 
arations in his suitcase (along with a 
small stock of his product) for any 
chance or premeditated sexual encounter. 
Hulga is thirty years old, unmarried, has 
an artificial leg, reads Malebranche, is 
sullen and irritable, and lives with her 
mother on a farm in Georgia. Meeting 
the Bible salesman one day in her moth- 
er’s parlor, she plans to seduce him, 
Later, as Hulga and the young man 
climb the ladder to the hay loft of the 
barn, she observes him carrying his 
suitcase and says, “We won't need the 
Bible.” He replies, “You never can tell.” 
After some unpleasant truths about the 
young man are revealed during the fore- 
play, Hulga is astonished to find that it 
is not herself he wants; it is, rather, her 
artificial leg, with which presently he 
makes off, saying, as he disappears 
through the opening in the loft, “And 
I'll tell you another thing, Hulg,. . you 
ain’t so smart, I been believing in nothing 
ever since I was born!” i 

The irony of the absurd is here dis- 
played in all its modernity. The incident 
is not so much ironic as it is an objective 
correlative of the perverted inner lives of 
the characters. Obscene, terrifying, this 
adventure in hypocrisy and perversity 1s 
not unexpected, The event is itself not 
ironic. Character is fate, it has been said; 
and so it is in this story. Mainly, how- 
ever, we are assaulted with an explicable 


event containing some disagreeable news 
about the way some people behave under 
certain circumstances. This is not the 
irony of fate in which a concatenation 
of happenings has produced a turn to 
be deplored, nor is the “flaw” in the 
character of Hulga a necessarily tragic 
one, It is an existential fact of life. 


Hyperbole of Condition 


Hyperbole? used as a figure of speech 
gives boldness and sometimes force to 
style through expressions of an unnatural 
or impossible number, magnitude, du- 
ration, or condition. When Prince Hal in 
Shakespeare’s King Henry IV, Part I, 
makes fun of Hotspur, he uses mimicry 
reinforced with exaggeration in terms 
of number to talk of how many men 
Hotspur claims to have killed. 

Dante uses hyperbole in The Inferno 
to describe Satan’s magnitude; the en- 
durance of the hero of Beowulf is ex- 
aggerated to the point of impossibility, 
but not incredibility. Hyperbole of con- 
dition is a most subtle feature of rhetoric, 
appearing when style and content are 
closely integrated. For instance, Cleo- 
patra’s love for Mark Antony is the 
very extremity of love—the condition of 
love exaggerated beyond what we think 
of as normally human, although not in- 
credible as Shakespeare tells the story. 
When Cleopatra kills herself by apply- 
ing the poisonous snake to her breast, 
her words, consonant with her character, 
express the enormous hyperbole of 
likening the asp to a baby—one of the 
richest and most revealing of ironic meta- 


®The rhetoric of the absurd does not use 
hyperbole for displays as an ornament of style 
designed to stimulate the reader’s attention, but 
rather as a riddle which presents a condition 
with the utmost intensity. “Good metaphors, 
wrote Aristotle in the Rhetoric, “can usually 
be made from successful riddles, for metaphors 
are a kind of riddle.” 


phors-used to describe the human con- 
dition. 

The hyperbole of the absurd is al- 
most invariably hyperbole of condition, 
and in one way or another of the human 
condition of our time. Whereas the older 
literature often exaggerated the human 
condition upward, contemporary liter- 
ature tends to exaggerate the human con- 
dition downward. In his fierce indig- 
nation Swift could exaggerate the human 
condition downward to the low level of 
Yahoos; but he could also elevate it to 
the high level of Houyhnhnms. There is, 
however, more to the hyperbole of the 
absurd than mere eloquence visited upon 
degeneration. 

Samuel Beckett is justly one of the 
famous playwrights of the absurd. End- 
game, for example, is a riddle in the form 
of an extended hyperbole of the human 
condition. From the dialogue and the 
setting, we gather that the four char- 
acters of the play, Hamm, the central 
figure; Clov, his sometimes rebellious but 
mostly obedient servant; Nell and Nagg, 
mother and father of Hamm, are the 
only people on the earth. The time is 
not the dawn of the first day when the 
morning stars sang together but the 
twilight of the last where there are no 
stars at all. In the beginning, God created 
the Heaven and the earth. At the end, 
according to St. John the Divine, God 
destroyed the world and the wicked 
with it. “And he said unto me. It is done. 
I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end.” (Revelation, 21,6.) In the 
beginning there was the Garden of Eden; 
at the end there is the cellar refuge—an 
ark without hope. Between the Alpha 
and Omega multitudinous human beings 
have suffered through the millenia as 
though there had been no beginning and 
would be no end. In Endgame, Beckett 
has had the audacity to bring the world 
to a close, a monstrous hyperbole but 
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not an incredible one. He has dared to 
isolate four people in a cavernous shel- 
ter, to put two of them in garbage cans 
(a metaphor of striking originality), Nell 
and Nagg, and to fashion in a few pages 
of text a cosmic drama in the form of a 
summing up of those millennia between 
the Alpha and the Omega. This concen- 
tration of the summing up is in itself 
a bold exaggeration, a modern hyper- 
bole in the hands of a master of dra- 
matic art. 

Great authors have often portrayed 

the human condition in allegory that de- 
pends for its power on imaginative 
hyperbole. The Holy Bible, Dante, Mil- 
ton, Goethe tried their skill at cosmic 
drama. Whereas in the earlier writers the 
story closes with anthem upon anthem 
to the glory of the divine, refreshing us 
with hope of wonders to come, the 
modern hyperbole is a cry of anguish 
at the center of the void. There is, how- 
ever, in Endgame one consolation. There 
is the handkerchief, “Old Stancher.” It 
remains, the blood-stained symbol of 
suffering which covers and hides the 
agony, the only improvisation of which 
man is capable on his own, the game 
of covering one’s wounds and of wait- 
ing. 
This is all very extreme. But it is the 
purpose of art to concentrate, that is, to 
exaggerate, and Beckett has concentrated 
centuries of proud intellection into a few 
moments of intense futility and despair. 
Endgame is monstrous, if one takes it 
literally, which one should not do, of 
course, remembering that it is an ingen- 
ious metaphor of metaphysical anguish. 
It is not possible for art to be nihilistic, 
and Beckett’s art is far from nihilistic. 
Here is the human condition, ap 1950, 
taised to a pitch of artistic intensity 
which for that reason if for no other 
makes it positive and gives it meaning 
and status. 
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Metaphor and Coherence 


Though respect for “reason” as we or- 
dinarily understand its application in 
human affairs has had its ups and downs, 
sometimes suspect, sometimes elevated, 
now retiring, now resurgent, historically 
it seems to have been the foundation for 
what we call civilized society. But human 
reason is not, as we often suppose, a 
mere putting of two and two together or 
even a method of solving problems by 
way of detached observation. In classical 
Greece it was expressed not in answers 
and decisions but in the Apollonian ideals 
of harmony, cosmos, order, and the mid- 
dle way of “nothing too much.” In 
Augustan Rome it was articulated in 
just legal codes and in the literary ideals 
of correctness, taste, refinement. In the 
eighteenth century it was the noblest 
effort of the mind, related to political 
theory, philosophical inquiry, and scien- 
tific investigation. 

In the twentieth century, reason has 
suffered greatly at the hands of unreason. 
The last appearance of reason in full 
panoply may have been in the 1930s, that 
is, in England and America; for since 
1940 (in spite of Henry Adams's pious 
hope) not even the most determined of 
optimists, it seems, can look at the con- 
temporary world without a shudder. 

In the concluding pages of his book 
A Hope for Poetry (1934), C. Day 
Lewis says: 

It is . . . the nature of the poetic imagi- 
nation to become aware of the cryptic 
links that bind our universe together, to 
find similarity in difference and to make 
coherence out of contradiction. 


Mainly, the sensibility of the younger 
poets of the 1930s, for example wW. H. 
Auden and Stephen Spender, was marked 
by sensitivity to change, sensitivity to 
the new, the determination to be “mod- 
ern.” Their purpose was to observe and 


record but at the same time to trans- 
form information into patterns of unity, 
to make coherence out of contradiction. 

In his autobiographical World Within 
World, Stephen Spender speaks of “the 
modern consciousness of politics as a 
universal fate.” He himself was “politi- 
cal,” he says, not just because he was 
involved, but because he felt he must 
choose to defend a good cause against a 
bad one. And Spender recalls that Auden 
had remarked to him at the end of the 
war that he was political in the 1930s 
“because he thought something could and 
should be done.” The writers of the 
1930s wished to be clear-eyed and ra- 
tional, to see into the historic moment, to 
name its defects, and to do something 
about them on the basis of a logic which 
“must choose to defend a good cause 
against a bad one.” This new sensibility 
was, it seems now, the last sign of rea- 
son in a war-torn world. 


Alcoholic Visions 

It is possible, instead, that the language 
of the irrational may be the only lan- 
guage in which to talk about the patterns 
of disunity in our time, about the con- 
trarieties and inconsistencies in a world 
that is supposed to be rational. 

In 1944, a novel by Charles Jackson 
entitled The Lost Weekend quickly be- 
came a bestseller. The Lost Weekend 
discloses the intimate thoughts and be- 
havior of an incurable alcoholic whose 
name is Don Birnam. The book is suffi- 
ciently clinical so as to be a convincing 
picture of dipsomania. For one reason 
or another, the person addicted to alco- 
hol prefers to see the world as it appears 
to a brain controlled by a system that has 
a large quantity of alcohol in it. The 
“natural” way of seeing the world is the 
way most people see it when they are 
sober, at least this is what most people 
assume; and it is the “natural” way be- 


cause a number of sober people will 
agree, if only roughly, on what they see. 
To the poet A.E. Housman, the “real” 
ee ee 
we “Look into the ad 
ee pali dipem nak 
Interestingly, however, to see the world 
as the world’s not is upon occasions the 
desire of “normal” curiosity. But the 
curiosity is based on the firm belief that 
the world is not really the way it looks 
to the eye under the influence of alcohol. 
Occasional looking into the 
is indaign’. ox she poia ni iha 
outer world will remain what it is, that 
it can be returned to, like a dependable 
home, at any time one wishes. It is im- 
possible to imagine what existence would 
be if the opposite were the case, if most 
people were intoxicated (ie., under the 
influence of alcohol) most of the time, 
and some were sober some of the time. 


The experience of momentary sobriety 
would be the experience of an incredible 
revelation. 


What fascinated readers of The Lost 
Weekend when it was first published 
may have been the glimpse it afforded 
of the mind of the compulsive drinker; 
and it appears that Birnam was driven to 
drink, so that for the duration of his in- 
toxication he might be relieved of the 
feelings of guilt and shame with which 
he is tormented in his sober moments. 

There is, however, much more to the 
novel than the report of an alcoholic 
weekend. The book may be read as an 
extended figure of speech, an allegory 
of our time. It is a metaphor of intox- 
ication and of the irrational that is in- 
trinsic to it. In order to quiet the feelings 
of guilt and shame that seem, like the 
Furies, to pursue us, we turn to the in- 
toxicant, whatever it may be, and to the 
irrational view of life which it inspires. 
The intoxicant may be anything—from 
alcohol to status, to sex, to power (li- 
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quor, love, and fights, as A. E. Housman 
put it). 

One of the scenes in the novel is the 
account of a characteristic hallucination 
of delirium tremens. As he lies in bed 
suffering from the withdrawal of alcohol 
from his system, Birnam sees a mouse 
come out of a hole in the wall near the 
ceiling. Though as a rule he is afraid of 
mice, he takes at that moment a fellow- 
sufferer’s interest in the frightened crea- 
ture. Then, flying so close to Birnam’s 
head as to brush his temple with its wing, 
a bat attacks the mouse and Birnam 
watches in horror the mortal combat 
which ensues. The struggle of the bat 
and the mouse is a literary scene with 
symbolic significance. The terror is in- 
spired by an imaginary event for the 
purpose of making more vivid the real 
feelings of guilt and remorse which pur- 
sue the victim, as the Furies pursue Or- 
estes in The Eumenides of Aeschylus. 

In other words, the hallucination pro- 
duced by the delirium is, in the hands of 
the writer, a metaphor of the absurd be- 
cause it is not really happening and yet 
it is there all the same. The battle of the 
bat and the mouse was real enough to the 
protagonist, fierce and obscene, but to 
Helen, sympathetic friend and nurse car- 
ing for the sick Birnam, there was no 
hole in the wall, no mouse, no bat—“and 
she was right,” says the author. The 
event is a literary metaphor of interior 
anguish and torment. 

Metaphors of the irrational are to be 
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found in much absurdist literature. To 
see the world as the world’s not can be 
induced temporarily through alcohol but 


permanently through power madness, 
suffering, poverty, humiliation, violence, ~ 


Reason as Arbitration 


It is tempting to find in the literature 
of the absurd a “new reason,” paradox- 
ical as that now seems. In support of this 
idea, recall that in the Oresteia of 
Aeschylus only Athena could put an end 
to the blood-vengeance of the Furies. 
The Furies are a metaphor of the ir- 
rational. Only Athena could look upon 
the horrid creatures and not blench; only 
reason, for which she stands, could per- 
suade and transform them into a force 
for the good. The new reason, embodied 
in Athena, is, in the Oresteia, the power 
of arbitration. In the philosophy of the 
absurd, the new reason does not flinch at 
inconsistencies (incongruities, paradoxes, 
Opposites, image within contrary image, . 
unreal within real) but faces the irra- 
tional with the will to arbitrate among 
the conflicting forces of life and experi- 
ence, to reconcile the pattern of the 
“boarhound and the boar.” 

When finally the Chorus of Furies 
accepts Athena's offer of goodwill and 
a place beside her in Athens, she says: 


Zeus, king of parley, doth prevail, 
And ye and I will strive nor fail, 
That good may stand in evil’s stead, 
And lasting bliss for bale. 
(Trans. E. D. A. Morshead.) 


GERARD L. KNIETER 
Duquesne University 


Musicality is universal 


For DECADES statesmen, educators, art- 
ists, and musicians have claimed that 
music is a universal lan; Music 
educators have also championed this de- 
lightful misconception. We have all 
witnessed the success of our cultural am- 
bassadors: American symphony orches- 
tras, ballet companies, theatre troupes, 
Louis Armstrong, Benny Goodman, and 
Dave Brubeck. Their outstanding suc- 
cess seems to indicate the “universality 
of music.” 

But nothing could be further from the 
truth! After each concert has been com- 
pleted, a certain amount of good will and 
brotherhood may have been stimulated; 
but all of the social, economic, and politi- 
cal problems still remain. These problems 
cannot be solved by artists and musi- 
cians; they are the province of an en- 
lightened and informed populace, dip- 
lomats, heads of states, and international 
organizations like the United Nations. 
The writer is not concerned with waging 
semantic war on colleagues bent on 
broadening international cultural hori- 
zons or promoting international under- 
standing. My concern, rather, is with 
bringing into focus man’s fundamental 
relationship to music. 


A Universal Language? 

“Music” is not easily defined. There 
are almost as many definitions as there 
are textbooks on music. What is dra- 
matically clear, however, is that music is 


an art. Its primary function, therefore, 
involves abstract, symbolic, and aesthetic 
values. 

Music and language have obvious sim- 
ilarities; but the fact that both possess 
rhythm, intonation, and design does not 
signify that they are identical. The dis- 
tinctions between them have been ob- 
scured by the reports on the enthusiastic 
receptions accorded European perform- 
ers in the United States and American 
performers abroad. Man’s ability to re- 
spond to the expressive content of music 
is too often interpreted as a basis for 
assuming linguistic communication and 
an “understanding” between the cultures 
concerned. What should be understood 
is that music on both sides of the At- 
lantic stems from a common 
mental source historically based in the 
evolution of Western civilization. This is 
quite different from a “commonness” 
developing out of musical exchange. 

Program music tends to encourage 
confusions like this, since it enables 
teachers (particularly at the elementary 


Professor Knieter, of Duquesne's School of 
Music, bere takes issue with the common belief 
that music is a “universal language.” Man’s 
capacity to respond to music is universal, be 
says; and this capacity, which be calls “musi- 
cality,” develops in recognizable stages. Draw- 
ing upon a knowledge of psychology as well 
as music education, Dr. Knieter here presents 
a hypothetical explanation of musicality seen 
as a function of personality. Will the basic 
research he recommends explain “aesthetic 
sensitivity” as well? 
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level) to encourage students to react to 
music primarily in referential terms. The 
song “Happy Birthday” has specific 
meaning only because it reflects cultur- 
ally oriented experiences. It fails, how- 
ever, to communicate its “specific mean- 
ing” to individuals whose musical 
experience has originated in non-West- 
ern societies. 

The extra-musical meaning of Western 
music is always a result of musical con- 
ditioning within and by means of West- 
ern culture. A simple procedure can be 
used to test this observation: We can ask 
what is taken to be the meaning of the 
Mozart Horn Concerto in D, and what 
strikes us as the meaning of a selection 
chosen from the standard repertory of 
the Japanese Kabuki Theatre. I am not 
asserting that man cannot appreciate 
music from other cultures. The point is 
that the art of music does not commun- 
icate specific ideas unless the music is 
programmatic; and program music, 
wherever written, is culturally oriented. 


Communication and Mankind 


Definitions of language drawn from 
philology (7) and social anthropology 
(3) indicate that it may be conceived to 

a systematic organization of verbal 
symbols meaningful within a cultural 
context. The fundamental purpose of 
language is functional communication; 
but, when language is used in non. 
discursive ways, it may become poetry, 
literature, or drama. Language thus may 
move from the purely utilitarian func- 
tion of communication to the aesthetic 
dimension of art. 

Theories and explanations of the con- 
cept of universality are complex. Early 
anthropologists such as Herbert Spencer 
and E. B. Taylor advanced the theory of 
the “psychic unity of mankind,” suggest- 
ing that similarities found in various cul- 
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tures may be accounted for by the simi 
lar capacities of all men. However, i 
genetic basis for culture implies a genetic 
mechanism; and this has never been dis- 
covered (1).” While it is true that over” 
roo cultural universals can be listed, so- 
cial anthropologists do not view these as 
universals which are understood by all, 
Sometimes enthusiastic patrons of the arts 
assume that when factors exist alongside 
of one another there must be a cause and 
effect relationship; but in this case we 
must refer to the relationship as a forced 
correlation. 

What then is universal? Man’s capa- 
city to respond to music is universal; 
and this capacity is properly referred to 
as musicality. Each man is endowed 
with the inherent ability to react to 
music. It is this ability which enables 
man: (1) to compose; (2) to perform; 
and, (3) to enjoy music. The addition of 
the concepts of “language” and “uni- 
versality” merely distort our understand- 
ing of what is meant by music. Consider- 
able confusion exists around the concept 
of musicality because very little basic 
research has been done to explain the 
essential character of musicality as a 
function of personality. It is the intention 
of this paper to explore this fundamental 
human quality. The rather conservative 
hypothesis that follows draws upon our 
present understanding of both the psy- 
chology of learning and a contemporary 
interpretation of musical aesthetics. To 
focus the concept of musicality, the au- 
thor has found the need to utilize par- 
ticular terminology in a manner meant 
to be descriptive rather than definitive. 
Although the discussion develops log- 
ically—from the simple to the complex; 
it is understood that individuals develop 
psychologically. The four stages that 
are described, therefore, are not con- 
ceived as self-contained. In fact, the 
development of musicality involves an 


imperceptible cyclic movement in and 
out of these stages. 


The Stage of Receptivity 


momentary pleasure or enjoyment de- 
rived is considered part of the initial 
stage because it is largely referential or 
extra-musical in significance. 

It may be valuable to probe the re- 
lation between program music and this 
initial stage of musical 
While a specific composition may be a 
result of a composer's personal experi- 
ence, the music itself is not a literal inter- 
pretation of that experience. It is, rather, 
a projection of the composer's emotional 
climate. The listener may not even appre- 
hend the particular meaning the com- 
poser had in mind. Program music does 
not really tell a story; it generalizes a 
mood in such a way so that culturally 
oriented referential experiences may be 
recreated for the listener. 

Another aspect of the initial stage in- 
volves associations in the form of im- 
agery, idea, and mood. Some laymen, ex- 
pecting to find either associated or other 
extra-musical meanings basic to every 


work hear, listen to music in antici- 
pation 


Soy on a Se © ia 


Although all stages of musicality in- 
volve emotion, it is in the initial 
that musical attention is almost 
on this level. Probably the deepest level 
involves musical 


what may be referred to as “orientation.” 
An orientation to musical literature may 
establish the foundation for advanced 


academic study and through informal 
cenit Wee 

First, let us consider the informal pro- 
cess. Keen interest, supported by con- 
tinuous musical experience, tends to re- 
veal much of the structural as well as the 
expressive content of music. These expe- 
riences lead to a process of “musical in- 
cubation” which contributes to the devel- 
opment of tonal memory and stylistic 
sensitivity. Through this incubation, 
musical experiences which appear to be 
of a random nature (4) or instances of 
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incidental learning, eventually become 
structured and contribute to increased 
musical understanding. Musical insight 
may slowly emerge, but it is generally 
uneven in its depth and scope. For ex- 
ample, the musical amateur may develop 
sensitivity to texture, mood, and con- 
trapuntal qualities, while not paying 
equal attention to the harmonic, rhyth- 
mic, or design qualities in the music. 

Second, there is the formal process. 
Music study traditionally begins with the 
study of an instrument or voice. Through 
the use of a musical instrument, the 
structural as well as the expressive ele- 
ments of music may become focused as 
they are abstracted from the entire mus- 
ical score. That is, melodic, thythmic, 
stylistic, and design concepts are all 
present during the student’s lesson and 
practice. When the student acquires suffi- 
cient technical control, he may partici- 
pate in a performing ensemble. Through 
this experience, harmonic, contrapun- 
tal, and textual concepts are added to 
those already under study. The com- 
bination of individual and group per- 
formance helps the student to focus and 
intensify the listening process. 

The differential stage of musicality 
emphasizes the identification or recog- 
nition of formal musical relationships 
and may be called the beginning of the 
conscious understanding of music. Dur- 
ing this stage all of the musical elements 
are identified and some of the musical 
principles begin to influence perception. 

Tonal memory, or the ability to re- 
member themes, is one of the most sig- 
nificant musical aptitudes that develop 
during this stage; and this is basic to an 
operational understanding of form and 
the principles of unity and variety. The 
ability to differentiate also enables the 
listener to recognize many of the subtle 
details of music. For example, while 
many laymen tend to hear a recapitula- 
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tion as an exact repetition of an exposi- 
tion, the development of an ability to 
discriminate allows a musician to discern 
differences in texture and tonality. The 
ability to distinguish the structural in- 
gredients of music brings a sense of or- 
der to the listener, as his musical aware- 
ness grows. The intrinsic logic of music 
is, therefore, better understood when 
more fully perceived. A growing ability 
to identify the elements and principles in 
music broadens and deepens the sense of 
musical order because it enables the lis- 
tener to perceive the individual relation- 
ship that each structural concept has to 
the totality of the music. 

Although the differential stage is one 
which emphasizes the emergence of the 
musical intellect, it is not, of course, void 
of emotion and enjoyment. Enjoyment 
and understanding are both required for 
what we refer to as musicality, just as 
they are required for nonmusical modes 
of awareness. 


The Stage of Explanation 


The analytic stage may be observed 
when the musician is able to explain com- 
positional practices with respect to their 
theoretical structure, historical context, 
and stylistic characteristics. The differ- 
ence between the differential stage and 
the analytic stage is purely one of de- 
gree. During the differential stage one 1s 
concerned with identification; whereas, 
during the analytic stage one is concerned 
with explanation. While the differential 
stage is concerned with the general, the 
analytic stage is concerned with the spe- 
cific. It is the ability to perceive and to 
explain specific musical effects that dis- 
tinguishes the professional from the ama- 
teur; and this ability is authored by ac- 
quaintance with various musical disci- 

lines. 
: Students of harmony may be able 


to explain to laymen that a surprising 
effect has been accomplished through a 
deceptive cadence. Contrapuntal study 
may enable them to perceive particular 
expressive qualities in the works of com- 
posers like J. S. Bach and Arnold Schoen- 
berg. Knowledge of orchestration en- 
ables them to understand that Ravel’s 
famous “Bolero” is a successful study in 
musical monotony for the reason that the 
composer was able to exploit so many of 
the textural capabilities of the orchestra. 

The development of the analytic stage 
eventually yields sensitivity to style. 
That is, the knowledgeable listener is 
able to distinguish the difference be- 
tween Vivaldi and Bach, Haydn and 
Mozart. In addition, he finds that he is 
able to hear subtle nuances in musical 
interpretation. Performers and conduc- 
tors usually inscribe their “musical sig- 
nature” on every work they perform, 
which can be recognized by listeners at 
the analytic stage of musical literacy. 
Since the analytic stage leans heavily 
upon music history, theory, and liter- 
ature, students are encouraged to do 
comparative listening: that is, between 
styles, between composers, and between 
performers. This procedure tends to 
sharpen musical perception and therefore 
musical growth. Also, it enables the 
musician to hear more of what is con- 
tained in the composition than the ob- 
vious outer layers. 


The Stage of Synthesis 


The synthetic stage of musicality in- 
volves the bringing together or restruc- 
turing of the musical experience. It is 
the last stage in the development of mus- 
icality and involves the deepest emotional 
and intellectual activity. 

Musical synthesis of this kind demands 
creative understanding at a level of sophis- 
tication which enables the individual 


to become a self-instructional agent. The 
types of musical relatedness previously 
discussed depend largely upon the per- 
ception of intellectually known con- 
cepts. What makes insight or under- 
standing creative is the self-directed 
musician’s ability to discover character- 
istics and relationships which emerge 
from a personal synthesis of the musical 
experience. 

Closely related to the above concept 
is musical intuition. This is the subjective 
projection of musical behavior, some- 
what indefinable, but definitely char- 
acteristic of all mature creative musi- 
cians. It is the unconscious judgment 
which leads to an artistic decision based 
almost exclusively on “feel.” Musical in- 
tuition as musicality is an operational 
aspect of the musical personality which 
might be better understood through basic 
research. However, as a fundamental 
characteristic of the musical personality, 
it is probably affected by the sensitivity, 
maturity, training, and experience of the 
individual musician. 

Since the synthetic stage of musicality 
brings together or reconstructs musical 
ideation, the musician eventually realizes 
the interdependence of all the structural 
and expressive components of music. Al- 
though the analytic stage stresses the im- 
portance of isolating the elements and 
principles of music, the synthetic stage 
emphasizes the organic adhesion of the 
totality. The recognition of this inter- 
dependence tempers the intellectual re- 
sponse to listening so that one learns to 
appreciate the total configuration of 
music rather than specific musical ef- 
fects. The function of analysis is to de- 
velop musical understanding, while the 
function of synthesis is to develop musi- 
cal responsiveness (musicality). 

The synthetic stage may be observed 
as the musician develops the ability to 
abstract musical meaning, and ability far 
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more penetrating than focus alone. Focus 
has to do with identification, while the 
ability to abstract has to do with the 
construction of a cognitive relationship. 
To abstract musical concepts and 
relationships is to perceive them in depth. 
And, to perceive them in depth is to re- 
flect a professional orientation to musical 
understanding. We will concede that 
those knowledges, skills, and attitudes 
which enable the musician to abstract 
or distill relationships from a given musi- 
cal stimulus require systematic academic 
study, 

The ability to generalize is also char- 
acteristic of the synthetic stage. Gen- 
eralizations are valuable because they 
establish concepts which are descriptive 
of musical operations. For example, if 
one is aware of the aesthetic characteris- 
tics of the Baroque period, and if it is 
found that certain of these character- 
istics continue throughout the Romantic 
period, it then becomes possible to es- 
tablish a frame of reference which en- 
ables one to develop a deeper under- 
standing of the nature of music. Next, 
one might be interested in establishing 
certain relationships among the arts. 
Whether or not a relationship can be 
generalized, the discipline that one devel- 
ops in attempting to establish threads of 
continuity throughout man’s creative 
works leads to a deeper understanding of 
aesthetics, 


The Moment of W holeness 


The final level one achieves in the 
synthetic Stage may be referred to as 
musical integration. Psychologically, in- 
tegration has been defined as, “an organ- 
izing experience that takes place in the 
mind of the learner (6).” Thus, inte- 
gration is movement towards achieving a 
wholeness, a oneness, an organic unity. 
It is a state and a process which absorb 
the totality of the interaction between 
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the individual and his environment. Sim- 
ilarly, musical integration occurs when 
there is an emerging synthesis of the 
total musical personality. Musically in- 
tegrated behavior makes possible the 
deepest kind of aesthetic and musical 
responsiveness, since it forms the closest 
identity between the music and the indi- 
vidual. Metaphorically, one might say 
that the individual achieves some level 
of musical integration when there is a 
reciprocal interaction, in depth, between 
the individual and the music. 

The cultivation of musicality is a 
subtle process which enables music to be 
taught, learned, and enjoyed by all 
people at every stage of human develop- 
ment. While musicality has been the 
specific subject of this paper, it is, of 
course, related to a much larger aspect 
of human personality: aesthetic sensi- 
tivity. Hence, we have actually been ex- 
amining that aspect of aesthetic sensi- 
tivity which is particularly pertinent to 
musical behavior. But, as in the case of 
musicality, aesthetic sensitivity in this 
area has been only briefly identified and 
discussed by writers like Mursell (5) 
and Lowenfeld (2) and painfully little 
basic research is available. 

If education in the arts is to move be- 
yond the slogan stage (“Music for Every 
Child and Every Child for Music” and 
“Music is a Universal Language”), then 
we must re-examine some of our fun- 
damental concepts and concentrate more 
energy on basic research. We might ask 
some of the following questions: 


1. What developments in the psychology 
of learning have particular bearing on 
curriculum and instruction in the arts? 

2. What innovations in instructional 
media could be usefully adapted to 
education in the arts? 

3- Does our present philosophy of acs- 
thetics reflect recent advances in the 
social sciences? 


4 Have we studied the relationship be- 
tween the research done on the crea- 
tive personality and instruction in the 
arts? 

5. Do we enco action research as a 
natural feature of our daily teaching? 


The challenge facing music education 
today not only involves the continued 
development of excellence in our per- 
forming organizations, but the system- 
atic development of the musicality of all 
students (K-12) so that the American 
community can begin to reflect the vast 
resources of its artistic potential. 
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Arts curricula for the gifted 


BECAUSE OF THE HISTORY of art and music 
education in American public schools, 
and because of the nature of the arts 
themselves, the procedures employed to 
identify academically gifted students are 
neither available to nor appropriate for 
identifying the artistically gifted. The 
most commonly used measure of gifted- 
Ness is that of intelligence. When, in 
1905, Alfred Binet developed his test of 
intelligence, he was interested in iden- 
tifying feeble-minded children so that 
they could be removed from the school 
and placed in institutions more appro- 
Priate for their abilities. To do this, he 
Constructed tests which dealt with mate- 
rials: and tasks important for success 
within the French schools, Although the 
drawing of a figure from memory and 
the naming of four colors constituted 
two of the tasks the child encountered, 
ability in the arts did not weigh heavily 
in the assessment of his intelligence, 

I mention these facts of yesterday 
because they are not irrelevant to the 
problem of identifying artistic giftedness 
today. Nor, might I add, are they irrele- 
vant to the conceptions generally held 
by educators and lay people alike re- 
garding ability in the arts, Artistic ability, 
unlike intelligence, is considered by 
many exclusively a consequence of 
talent. And talent, it is often added, is 
something you are born with—either 
you have it or you don’t. If you have it, 
you have a special gift, bestowed on a 
precious few; if you don’t, schooling, 
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art education, or anything else that might 
be available, isn’t going to be of much 
help. 

Joined with this conception of talent 
is a particular view of art. Art, it is held 
—and I'm using the term “art” to in- 
clude the several arts—is emotional 
rather than intellectual. Art is the ex- 
pression of feeling; it is a matter of af- 
fect, of being able to express oneself. 


The Arts Misconceived 


Now, the argument proceeds, since 
the arts deal with the affect, and since 
schools should develop the intellect, then 
clearly the arts should not occupy a cen- 
tral place in the school program. Fur- 
thermore, since ability in the arts is a 
gift possessed by a limited few, it also 
follows that only a few should be en- 
couraged to work in the arts. The others 
would be well advised to spend their 
time in school in more practical ways. 

While it is probably true that human 


Already widely recognized for his contribu- 
tions to the study of art education, Professor 
Eisner here locks horns with those who = 
art as merely an expression of emotion, an 
with those who view artistic giftedness as a 
consequence of talent alone. Presenting the 
view that art is a complex cognitive mode of 
functioning—an affair of “qualitative er 
ligence,” Dr. Eisner proceeds to discuss t 

possibility of developing three sorts of aes- 
thetic competencies in the diverse “oe 
school youngsters interested in art. Can a s 
arts be made part of the curriculum so t h 
they become one of the crucial realms ime 
which young people acquire meaning? Fi a 
insists this writer, they need to be understood. 


beings come into the world with differ- 
ent kinds of “equipment,” many of the 
differences we see among students, espe- 
cially in the arts, are created by nurture 
rather than by nature. Students who are 
convinced by the end of the fourth grade 
that they have no talent in art or music 
are likely to fulfill their prophesies by 
the time they reach the eighth grade. 

The conception that artistic activity 
is wholly affective rather than cognitive 
is one that I believe to be erroneous. I 
want to argue the reverse: that artistic 
activity is among the most sophisticated 
and highly complex modes of cognitive 
functioning of which men are capable. 

Those who conceive of art as the ex- 
pression or release of affect, misunder- 
stand the nature of the artistic task. If 
art were merely the product of emotional 
expression, then would it not follow 
that the deepest and most genuine form 
of emotional expression would also be 
the deepest and most genuine form of 
art? But is this true? Is mere emotional 
expression art? If it were, funeral par- 
lors, football games, and college residence 
halls after the big dance would be mid- 
wives of the arts. Clearly art is more 
than the expression of emotion, it is 
more than the cathartic release of feeling. 
The artist works with his head as well 
as with his heart. His activity is both 
cognitive and intelligent, and it shall be 
my task to show the manner in which 
intelligence is exercised in the production 
of art, This in turn has a bearing upon 
the nature-nurture question concerning 
artistic ability. 


Problematic and Qualitative 

The artist, be he a writer, composer, 
or painter, when moved to create, is con- 
fronted with a situation that is problem- 
atic—a blank sheet of paper between 
the rollers of a Remington, a music man- 
uscript waiting to receive a score, an 


empty canvas waiting to be i 

upon. The artist’s task is to think in such 
a way as to bring ing artistically 
valuable into being. To do this he copes 
with a problem that has no recipe for 
its resolution, one that can be attacked 
with few rules, a problem that can be 
resolved if, and only if, the artist works 
intelligently with the array of qualities 
peculiar to his peculiar art. By a quality, 
I mean simply color, tone, timbre, meter, 
rhythm, and any other visual or audial 
clement that artists, composers, and writ- 
ers use to create and communicate mood, 
ikon or idea (4, 6). 

To resolve this problem, the artist may 
conceive of a qualitative end-in-view and 
then use the qualitative means at his dis- 
posal to achieve this end (5). Or, he may 
engage in intellectual-aesthetic “play” 
with qualities, and in the process select 
from the qualities that emerge from his 
ongoing activity that array of qualities 
that provides direction for his work. In 
either case, the artist selects and rejects 
on the basis of what he values and what 
he takes to be his end-in-view. The ar- 
tist’s activity, far from being an un- 
fettered discharge of emotion, is a con- 
trolled affair of intellect, pervaded by 
emotion and functioning within the 
realm of qualitative. If intelligence, in 
general, can be conceived of as the effi- 
cient and effective ordering of means 
to ends in situations that are problematic, 
and if a problem is a situation in which 
the proper relationship beween means 
and ends is not known beforehand, then 
the activity of those who produce in the 
arts may be looked upon as the exercise 
of intelligence. Since this intelligence is 
exercised in the domain of the qualitative, 
it may be called qualitative intelligence. 

1For an elaboration of the term “qualitative 
intelligence” see my pe se a em 
Knowing and the Visual Arts,” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, Spring, 1963. The concept of 
qualitative thought was first developed by John 
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While the scientist exercises intelli- 
gence through the use of conventional 
symbols that point to referents in order 
to express meaning, the artist creates 
symbols which, due to their formal re- 
lationship, express meaning directly. And 
all of us, whether we consider ourselves 
artists or not, express meaning through 
form in our daily lives. 


Meaning through Form 

To illustrate the direct expression of 
meaning through form, consider the fol- 
lowing. 

On November 21, 1864, Abraham Lin- 
coln wrote a letter (8) to a mother whose 
five sons were killed in the Civil War. 
To Mrs. Bixby he wrote: 


Dear Madam, 


I have been shown in the files of the War 
Department a statement by the Adjutant 
General of Massachusetts that you are 
the mother of five sons who have died 
gloriously on the field of battle. I feel 
how weak and fruitless must be any word 
of mine which should attempt to beguile 
you from the grief of a loss so over- 
whelming. But I cannot refrain from 


SS 
Dewey, who writes in Art as Experience with 
Tespect to the role of intelligence in artistic 
creation: “Any idea that ignores the nec 
role of intelligence in production of works of 
art is based upon identification of thinking 
with use of one special kind of material, verbal 
signs and words. To think effectively in terms 
of relations of qualities is as severe a demand 
upon thought as to think in terms of symbols, 
verbal and mathematical. Indeed, since words 
are easily manipulated in mechanical ways, the 
production of a work of genuine art probably 
demands more intelligence than does most of 
the so-called thinking that goes on among 
those who pride themselves on being ‘intel- 
lectuals’.” P, 46, Minton, Balch, & Co., 1934. 

David Ecker of the Ohio State Universi 

Francis Villemain of the University of ilk. 
nois and Nathanial Champlin o Wayne 
State University have all built upon Dewey’s 

work in this area. I am indebted to them he 
valuable discussion on the concept of quali- 

tative intelligence but they do not necessarily 
indorse the views expressed here. 
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tendering you the consolation that may 
be found in the thanks of the republic 
they died to save. I pray that our Heavy- 
enly Father may assuage the anguish of 
your bereavement, and leave you the 
cherished memory of the loved and lost, 
and the solemn pride that must be yours 
to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the 
altar of freedom. 

Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 

A. Lincoln 


Now Mr. Lincoln could have written: 
Dear Madam, 


The Adjutant General of the State of 
Massachusetts has informed me your five 
sons were killed in battle. I know my 
words must sound weak in view of your 
grief, but I want to extend to you my 
heartfelt condolences. I pray that God 
will alleviate your sorrow, and I know 
that you must feel pride to have lost five 
sons in our fight for freedom. 
Sincerely yours, 
A, Lincoln 


Fortunately, Mr. Lincoln did not 
write that—I did. It expresses liter- 
ally just what Mr. Lincoln did say, but 
it does not express qualitatively what 
Lincoln was able to communicate in his 
letter to Mrs. Bixby. The tempo and 
pace of the lines, the choice of words, 
not merely for their literal meaning but 
for their qualitative meaning, give rise 
to as eloquent a line as “I feel how weak 
and fruitless must be any word of mine 
which should attempt to beguile you 
from a loss so overwhelming.” And then 
to conclude with the sentence “I pray 
that our Heavenly Father may assuage — 
the anguish of your bereavement, and 
leave to you the cherished memory of 
the loved and lost, and the solemn pride 
that must be yours to have laid so costly l 
a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom, 
is to bring something artistically valuable 
into being. 


To create a letter of the sort Lincoln 
wrote, to make a poem, to ing into 
being a i der he $y ap 
think intelligently with qualities; it is 
to select qualities and to order them in 
such a way as to come to a qualitative 
solution that is complete, satisfying and 
appropriate for the function to be served 
or the meaning to be expressed. 


The Artistic as Cognitive 

What I have been arguing thus far is 
that artistic activity is far from being 
merely the expression of human feeling, 
no matter how deeply it is felt. Artistic 
activity, insofar as it issues in art, is medi- 
ated cognitive activity in which humans 
frame qualitative ends, select and re- 
ject qualitative means, and assess the 
relationship existing between means and 
ends. Now, insofar as artistic activity is 
cognitive in character, insofar as the 
making of art is an act of qualitative in- 
telligence, is there any reason for believ- 
ing that such intelligence cannot be fos- 
tered? Is there any reason for believing 
that the ability to function intelligently 
with qualities is determined once and for 
all at birth? I think not. 

It is well past the time to dispel the 
myth that artistic ability belongs in the 
never-never land of immutable talent and 
to recognize that, although there are in- 
deed differences among men that come 
into being at the time of conception, 
much can be done through experience to 
shape and develop the human powers to 
create intelligently with qualities. What 
we see, in large measure, in the artisti- 
cally gifted student is an individual who 
has learned to think intelligently in the 
qualitative domains. We see an individ- 
ual who, for one reason or another, has 
responded positively to the opportuni- 
ties made available to him through the 
home or the school. And those we con- 
sider to be untalented in the arts are often 


students who, for all practical purposes, 
have had an ineffectual education in the 
arts. Too often they are the products of 
a culture that considers art activity 
something less than masculine, and im- 
practical for meeting the real needs of 
a college-bound population. 

In making these assertions I have risked 
over-stating my point. I do believe that 
men are born genetical unequal, But I 
also believe shat nh AAIR oh 


sterco- 
type of the artist and that reinforces the 
student’s already limited perception of 
his own capacities for artistic growth. 
Teachers of art can, however, influence 
and foster the qualitative intelligence of 
students. This influence, if it is realized, 
must be mediated through the curricu- 
lum that is established in the schools, 


Special and General Mediations 

To identify the characteristics of arts 
curricula appropriate for gifted students, 
at least three questions must be consid- 
cred: (1) What should be the relation- 
ship between the arts curriculum as spe- 
cial education and the general curriculum 
of which it is a part? (2) What objec- 
tives should be sought in such programs? 
(3) Who should be permitted or encour- 
aged to enroll in special programs in the 
arts? 


I would like to deal with the first 
question—that of the relationship be- 
tween the general and special aspects of 
the arts curriculum—rather quickly. The 
arts not only provide man with some 
of the deepest and most moving types of 
experience, but are one of the major 
realms through which human beings ac- 
quire and express meaning (7). Along 
with the natural and social sciences and 
the analytic fields such as mathematics 
and logic, the arts are fields of human 
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activity that all students should be able 
to use. If we consider each of the realms 
that I identified as being characterized 
by particular technologies of mind, I 
would argue that students should, as a 
part of their general education, become 
able to use that technology of mind? 
we call art, as well as those we call 
science and mathematics. By “able” I 
mean able to employ the artistic tech- 
nologies in ways adequate to experience 
aesthetically the significant artistic prod- 
ucts of man. Since the arts as well as 
the sciences constitute one of the major 
realms through which meaning is ac- 
quired and expressed, they are in no 
sense peripheral to the educational enter- 
prise. If education seeks to help men 
come to know, and if the arts provide 
one of the basic avenues to knowledge, 
the arts should constitute one of the fun- 
damental realms of general education for 
all students, 

Within the secondary school curric- 
ulum at large, students should not only 
study the domains I have previously men- 
tioned, they should also have an oppor- 
tunity to work in depth in at least one of 
them. That is, students at the secondary 
school level might be given an oppor- 
tunity to select a field, for example, 
biology, mathematics, the visual arts or 
music, in which they would like to work 
during a substantial portion of their 
school day during the junior or senior 
year. This, of course, would mean that 
study in some areas now common to all 
students might not be possible. It is diffi- 
cult to add to the curriculum without 
taking something out; yet, while students 
should have a portion of their schooling 
devoted to a common core of study, it 
should be only a portion and not the 
whole. The secondary school would do 
well to engage not only in the cultivation 


2 To my knowledge Jerome Bruner was the 
to use the term, “technology of mind.” 
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of man’s common qualities but also in 
the cultivation of his idiosyncracies, to 
use Harold Benjamin’s crisp phrase (7), 


The Responsibility of Choice 
There are several reasons for valuing 
a secondary school program that pron 
vides for the general, as well as the 
special, aspects of education. First, if 
students are to learn to make academic 
choices intelligently, they must be given 
the opportunity to do so. Second, if 
schoolmen are as interested in individual 
differences as is commonly held, these 
differences should be provided for not 
merely by altering instructional method 
but by altering instructional time and 
content as well. Third, particularly with- ~ 
in the special aspects of the curriculum, 
opportunities should be provided for 
students to develop the ability to set 
their own goals for learning and assume ~ 
greater responsibility for their own in- 
tellectual development. It’s not enough 
to foster achievement in the arts or in 
the academic areas if a student is made — 
an intellectual or artistic dependent. 
Thus, with respect to my first question, 
that of the proper relationship between 
special and general education, I believe 
the secondary school program should 
provide for both. It should enable the ~ 
student to use the major realms of 
scholarly and artistic activity that man 
has created—that is, the general aspect 
of secondary education; and it should 
enable students to work in depth in one ~ 
of those realms—that is the special as- 
pect of secondary education. 4 
As for the second question, “What 
objectives should be sought?” I would 
like to suggest that curricula in the 
visual arts, in music, and in literature, 
attempt to develop at least three typa 
of competencies: the first, productivei 
the second, critical; and the third, his- 
torical. 


cies dealing with an unde: ing of 
the culture out of which the art of the 
past and present have emerged. 


Antistic Productivity 


In the fields of art and music, the pro- 
ductive aspect of the curriculum has 
been the dominant, if not the exclusive, 
focus. And when we think of the artis- 

i gifted student, we think of the 
student who is able to produce well in 
one of the artistic domains. This is as it 
should be. To be a gifted art historian 
is not to be gifted as an artist but rather 
as a scholar or student of art. The pro- 
ductive aspects of arts need 
not only to be maintained but to be 
strengthened. They might be strength- 
ened by providing conditions in the 
form of studios and study carrells, for 
example, similar to those in college art 
studios and professional work areas. For 
secondary-school students intent on spe- 
cializing in one of the arts, opportunities 
should be provided for them to work 
with media, and on problems, with suffi- 
cient time to develop working strategies 
that lead to significant productivity in 
the arts. This may mean that students 
in the visual arts, for example, may have 
less variety in the art problems they 
choose to work with, but that whatever 
problems they do select are worked 
through in depth. It may mean that in 
the field of music some students will not 
attain high-level performing skills but 
will develop their creative abilities by 
the production of musical compositions. 
In short, the productive aspects of the 
arts curriculum ought to parallel, with 


petencies the student will automatically 
become able to make a critical appraisal 
of art, or that he will come to ask him- 
self that most puzzling of questions, 
“What is art?” 

The development of a vocabulary with 
which to discuss qualities found in great 
works of art, the acquisition of alter- 
native theoretical views of the nature of 
art, the understanding of personally un- 
explored art media and processes, do not 
necessarily result from instruction in 
the productive aspects of the art cur- 
riculum. f 

In order to gain an of 
the tnowlodige Bf, per oh 
the visual arts on the part of students, 
I have studied a group of almost fifteen 
hundred students selected from eighteen 
institutions in six states. These students 
ranged from the ninth grade through 
the senior year in college. The high- 
school sample consisted of those who 
had elected to take art in high school, 
and of this group forty-one per cent had 
studied it for at least two years. They can 
therefore be considered to be an art- 
interested group, and some of them 
would be regarded as gifted in the visual 
arts, The college group was made up of 
students majoring in elementary edu- 
cation. I was particularly interested in 
their ormance, since they represent 
the people who will be primarily re- 
sponsible for art education in American 
schools. 

To obtain data for the study two in- 
struments were constructed: The Eisner 
Art Information Inventory and The 
Eisner Art Attitude Inventory. 
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Assessing Art Information 

The Eisner Art Information Inventory 
measures one of the lowest levels of cog- 
nitive functioning: namely, recognition. 
The Inventory has four sub-tests: one 
dealing with information about art terms, 
a second dealing with information about 
art media and processes, a third dealing 
with information about artists and their 
work, and the fourth with information 
about art history. Each of the four sub- 
tests is made up of fifteen multiple-choice 
questions. Thus, there are sixty items in 
the entire Inventory. 

The Eisner Art Attitude Inventory 
also has four sub-tests with fifteen ques- 
tions in each. One sub-test deals with 
self-estimate of art ability, a second deals 
with voluntary activity in art, a third 
with satisfaction in art, and a fourth with 
attitude toward art and artists. Test 
reliability for the Information Inven- 


tory is .896, and for the Attitude Inven- 
tory .934.° 

The items for the Information Inven- 
tory were selected on the basis of their 
ease and because they were considered 
fundamental aspects of art information 
rather than sophisticated or specialized 
aspects. A perfect score on the Infor- 
mation Inventory would be 6o. 

The performance of ninth-grade stu- 
dents for both sexes yielded a mean . 
Score of 30.29 (see Table 1). In other 
words, the students were able to answer 
about half of the sixty questions at grade 
nine. At the tenth grade level, the mean 
Score was 33.32; at the eleventh grade, 
35-54; and at the twelfth grade, 35.93. 
Looked at another way, over a four- 


8 Kuder Richardson 20 formula was used to 
determine reliability on the Art Attitude In- 
ventory, and crn test reliability was 
used on the Art Information Inventory. 


Table x 
Art Information Test Scores by Grade for Total Sample 


and by Sex and Grade 
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Reliability 


Males | Females Males | Females | M. 


ales | Females | Males | Females 


year period there was an increment of 
five-and-a-half points, 

The elementary education majors at 
the freshman year in college received a 
mean score of 37.19; at the sophomore 
year, 40.38; at the junior year, 42.81; and 
at the senior year, 43.23. If these two 
groups were combined, we would find 
that over an eight-year period and a 
college education later, college seniors 
. majoring in elementary education would 
be able to answer about thirteen ques- 
tions more than high school freshmen 
interested in art. 

For the entire population, girls received 
higher scores than boys at each grade 
level, not only on the Information In- 
ventory but on the Attitude Inventory 
as well. Furthermore, the gap between 
girls’ and boys’ scores, in general, tends 
to grow wider with each year of school. 

While the findings of this study are 
not entirely auspicious, they are not al- 
together surprising. If programs in the 
visual arts do not purposefully attempt 
to develop a vocabulary in art, if they 
do not deal consciously with the history 
of art, if they do not ask the student, 
“What is art?”, there is little reason to 
expect that students will come to these 
issues themselves. Indeed, the particular 
item on the Attitude Inventory that re- 
ceived the greatest degree of consensus 
was the item in which 66 per cent of the 
sample agreed, namely, that “Good art 
is a matter of personal taste.” 


Need for Critical Competency 

Tt seems to me wise to include in the 
arts curricula courses or sections of 
courses that deal with the development 
of vocabulary as well as critical powers. 
Students need to learn how to look at 
a painting, how to listen to a piece of 
music, and how to interpret a poem or 
novel. Furthermore, students would do 
well to puzzle over the question “What 


is art?” Is art a descriptive or an evalua. 
tive term? Is it a contradiction to say 
“This is a bad work of art?” Do students 
produce art in school? How is it that 
we talk about works of art on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the art of medi- 
cine, the art of teaching and the art of 
cooking? Do these activities have some- 
thing in common, and, if so, what? Stu- 
dents leaving secondary schools today 
—whether they specialize in the arts or 
not—tend to be ignorant of the alter- 
native criteria that can be applied to 
works of art. The student who reads the 
couplet by E. E. Cummings (2): 


I would rather learn from one bird how 
to sing than to teach ten thousand stars 
how not to dance. 


may fail to realize its poetic quality be- 
cause his conception of poetry may ex- 
tend only as far as the sing-song rhyme. 
And is it any wonder that a student 
whose conception of visual art ends with 
Courbet should find De Kooning incom- 
prehensible? The critical aspects of the 
arts curriculum are indeed important 
and, if neglected, will leave even the 
ablest of students as technicians, unen- 
lightened regarding issues significant 
for the creation of their own work, as 
well as useful for the appreciation of the 
work of others. The critical aspects of 
art constitute, therefore, the second im- 
portant aspect of the arts curriculum. 


Historical Tools 

The third area in which competencies 
should be developed is the historical as- 
pects of the arts. Insofar as art is, in part, 
a product of a culture, an understanding 
of the culture of which it is a part can 
enhance its import both substantively, in 
terms of its historical meaning, and for- 
mally, in terms of its qualitative mean- 
ing. Once having learned that the pauses 
between phases in the Gregorian Chant 
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were to allow for the echo that resounded 
through the monasteries in which they 
were sung can change the entire experi- 
ence of the chant for the listening. To 
understand the role of the patron in 
medieval Europe is to alter the impor- 
tance of pre-Renaissance painting for the 
viewer. That technology of mind called 
qualitative intelligence is developed and 
refined through the conceptual tools the 
student acquires. The critical aspects of 
art provide one set of tools; the historical 
aspects of art provide another. By ex- 
panding the number and power of tools 
that the student may employ in the anal- 
ysis of art, the production of art might 
become more refined. None of us comes 
to experience with an unprepared mind. 
Teachers of the arts can do much to en- 
able the mind to function in the arts 
with greater incisiveness. 

As for the third question: “Who 
should be permitted or encouraged to 
enroll in special programs in the arts?” I 
would suggest two kinds of students: 
those displaying high degrees of ability 
who are interested in such programs, and 
those who, although displaying little 
ability, are also interested in such pro- 
grams. For the first type no justification 
is needed. These are the students who are 
considered gifted, A student with both 
ability and interest seems made to order 
for such programs as can be built. But 
what about the second type of student: 
the student who is interested but displays 
little ability? Should he be permitted to 
enroll? My answer is affirmative, and 
my reasons can be extrapolated from the 
position I developed earlier. 


The Eager and Interested 

Those of us who are concerned with 
the arts in education cannot be certain 
just who will become the Bernstein, 
Frost, or Hofmann of tomorrow. Our 
detection devices are not so sensitive 
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that we can afford to prohibit the inter- 
ested and eager from entrance into our 
programs, Furthermore, a student whom 
we feel has but modest ability may show 
great promise under sympathetic and 
effective instructors who have been 
trained to teach art. Most students who 
study art come under the guidance of 
elementary school teachers who have not 
specialized in the field. Thus, those teach- 
ers who are least qualified to teach art 
reach the largest number of students, 
while those best prepared reach the few- 
est number of students. Moreover, only 
10 per cent of the secondary schools in 
America require a course in the visual 
arts for graduation, and less than half 
of American secondary schools offer a 
major in art (3). Where such programs 
can be built or are available, interested, 
but only moderately able, students should 
not, to my mind, be excluded. We have 
not yet arrived at a point where we can 
be so confident in our predictions. 

The problem of identifying the ar- 
tistically gifted student is not difficult if 
only the top 10 or 15 per cent are selected. 
But what of the remaining 85 per cent? 
Who among them could flourish in an 
effective arts program? Instruments Ca- 
pable of identifying with confidence the 
artistically gifted are unavailable. But 
this is not the only problem. The task 
itself rests upon an assumption that 18 
questionable. This assumption, made 
very frequently in discussions, is that art 
ability, unlike intelligence, is like the 
measles: something you have or you 
haven't got. And it is puzzling to me 
that those who would be the first to 
claim they have no talent would be the 
last to claim they have no intelligence. 
I have argued theoretically that artistic 
ability is a consequence of qualitative 1- 
telligence; art schools have demonstrat 
empirically that such ability can be 
developed. 


I have argued that the arts curriculum 
ought to be viewed within the context 
of the secondary school curriculum as 
a whole. While the arts constitute one 
of the basic realms through which men 
acquire and express meaning and, as 
such, should be a basic part of secondary 
education, the student should be en- 
couraged to work in depth in one of 
the realms I have identified. Perhaps as 
much as fifty per cent of the school 
day in the senior year could be devoted 
to such study, with half of this period 
devoted to independent work. 

I have also argued that the critical and 
historical aspects of the arts be included 
with the productive aspects now so prom- 
inent in the schools. The available evi- 
dence indicates that competencies in 
these areas are not highly developed. 
With programs designed to develop 
these competencies this situation could 


be changed. 
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For the Record 


Art and the existential moment 


Concluding What Is Literature?, Sartre 
writes: 
. .. it is false to say that the author acts 
upon his readers: he merely makes an 
appeal to their freedom, and in order for 
his works to have any effect, it is neces- 
sary for the public to adopt them on 
their own account by an unconditioned 
decision. But in a collectivity which con- 
stantly corrects, judges, and meta- 
morphoses itself, the written work can 
be an essential condition of action, that 
is, the moment of reflective conscious- 
ness. 


Such words may well sound familiar, 
especially to those who teach. Sartre, 
after all, is arguing against passivity and 
“inert ideas,” arguing for activity—self- 
generated, self-chosen activity—in some- 
one who might be a reader and a learner 
as well. He is arguing, moreover, for the 
values of the criticized life, in which 
what is learned may be confirmed in 
action and make an impact in the world. 
Putting it so, he clarifies aspects of his 
Existentialist belief; but he also says some- 
thing relevant and suggestive about the 
potential roles of art in human life and 
the schools. 

It is possible to find such illuminations 
in what various Existentialists have said 


about aesthetic experience and works of 
art. Because so much of the present issue 
deals with the arts in their relationship 
to education, we are using our editorial 
pages this month to call attention to some 
of these Existentialist views. This is not 
because we wish to preach a particular 
philosophic doctrine—which would in 
any case be meaningless where a non- 
doctrinal philosophy is concerned. Nor 
is it because we consider the Existentialist 
aesthetic to be more valid than all others. 
It simply that certain insights defined by 
Existentialists, frequently unfamiliar to 
people in the schools, seem to touch im- 
mediately upon the April Record’s ma- 
jor themes. 

The peculiar centrality of the aesthetic 
in Existentialist philosophies is well 
known, as is the tendency of the Existen- 
tialist to concentrate his attention upon 
literature rather than the other arts. The 
mere mention of works like Kierke- 
gaard’s Either/Or, Sartre’s Nausea, and 
Camus’s The Fall will recall the Existen- 
tialist predilection for communicating— 
“indirectly,” as Kierkegaard put it—by 
means of literary art. 

Not having a doctrine or set of ab- 
stractions to present, the Existentialist 
feels he is communicating when he suc- 
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ceeds in engaging the subjectivity of a 
reader in such a way as to move him to 
see the world anew. He is communicat- 
ing when he succeeds in turning a reader 
back upon himself, making him aware of 
his own consciousness and of that which 
is spontaneous and authentic in his being. 
He is not attempting to lull or assuage, 
nor to inform. Rather, he is concerned 
with evoking an experience fundamental 
to the existential confrontation of life: 
the experience of disquietude—of an- 
guish, some would say, of the “absurd.” 

Albert Camus seems to have made as 
clear as anyone what this signifies in the 
familiar passage from The Myth of 
Sisyphus: 


It happens that the stage sets collapse, 
Rising, streetcar, four hours in the office 
or the factory, meal, streetcar, four hours 
of work, meal, sleep, and Monday Tues- 
day Wednesday Thursday Friday and 
Saturday according to the same rhythm 
—this path is easily followed most of the 
time. But one day the ‘why’ arises and 
everything begins in that weariness 
tinged with amazement. ‘Begins’—that is 
important. Weariness comes at the end 
of the acts of a mechanical life, but at 


the same time it inaugurates the impulse 
of consciousness, 


The word “begins” must be emphasized 
again. The perception of absurdity and 
the confrontation it entails are viewed as 
the beginning of renewed and heightened 
life, the sort of life made possible by en- 
counters with works of art, 

This is frequently misunderstood, It 
Seems to many people that the disquie- 
tude involved (and the moods described 
as “dread” or “anguish” or “despair” 
must lead inevitably to withdrawal or to 
a kind of suicide. But, as Camus himself 
made clear, to talk of “absurdity” is not 
to talk of some objective condition of 
the world. Rather, it is to talk of the 
gulf between the questions one yearns 
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to have answered and the “soundless” 
universe, the universe science describes, 
It is to talk of the sense of problem ac- 
companying the perception that science 
cannot answer questions like “What is 
the meaning of life?”, and “What is the 
point of it all?” 

There is the feeling of the absurd, 
which makes everything look strange 
and appear strange; and there is the idea 
of the absurd: the perception of the de- 
sire for total justifications and total ex- 
planations in the face of a mute sky. 
Oddly enough, there is something enor- 
mously fruitful in this recognition. It 
can enlarge sensibility and make a per- 
son feel stubbornly, rebelliously alive, 
if he is capable of affirming attachment 
to the world—the sun, Camus said, and 
the sea. 

This, again, is what encounters with 
works of art may make possible; and 
Camus, Sartre, and other Existentialists 
can talk of the artist’s function being one 
of “liberation,” setting men free to learn 
and be. Creating himself as he creates 
art, the artist—as the Existentialist views 
him—presents rather than represents. 
The Stranger, say, or The Trial, is taken 
to be a presentation arising out of the 
free act of an individual concerned, 
above all, with what is possible for man 
—and moving in search of what is possi- 
ble by means of words. Spent 

When the work is complete, it exists 
autonomously and coldly in the world, 
an independent essence. It is simply 
there until a reader chooses to attend to 
it and enter—through the exercise of 
his imagination—the illusioned cosmos 
it creates. This is quite different from a 
work conceived as a representation, 
which is forever linked to what it copies, 
whether it is something in the surround- 
ing environment or something in the 
writer’s mind. 

For the Existentialist, the literary 


world refers to nothing outside itself, 
nothing prior to itself, once it is com- 
plete. It exists altogether autonomously, 
in the now. When, however, a book is 
taken up and read, the reader lends to its 
substance some of his own distinctive 
life; and what was simply there becomes 
a meaningful event. Encountering it in 
his own distinctive way, the reader dis- 
covers that the enactments of the work 
are understood when they tap (in an 
order determined by the author) some 
realm of his own consciousness. They 
refer, in other words, not to something 
external to themselves—but to the read- 
er’s subjectivity; and this is how their 
meanings emerge. 

Consider Herzog, for instance, that 
tale of the good and fallible man who is 
so put upon, self-pitying, estranged. He 
is insistently searching for some con- 
nection with others, insistently trying to 
confront the human condition and make 
sense of it by means of thought. Sartre 
would remind us that we can never have 
an authentic experience with Moses 
Herzog if we confuse him with some- 
one we have met, someone who has 
actually lived. We can never have an 
authentic. experience if we read the 
book as a case history or as the life his- 
tory of Saul Bellow himself. We must 
know and keep in mind that Moses 
Elkanah Herzog is presented to us in an 
imaginary context and must be grasped 
by an act of imagination. 

He is not, moreover, presented as a 
ready-made human being, as he might 
be if he stood for Bellow or Sartre or 
anyone else. He is someone caught up 
in a number of very specific situations 
which he, the fictional character, has 
created, and in which he must choose 
and create himself. By so doing, he man- 
ages—as the novel proceeds—to fashion 
a vision of several sorts of human pos- 
sibility, That is why he emerges so slowly 


and gradually as a character, why he 
speaks so often about the “dreary vision” 
of alienation, why he has to work so 
hard to involve himself with the world 
around and somehow carve out an es- 
sence or identity for himself. We need 
only compare the fictional hero, Herzog, 
with the John F. Kennedy who is the 
hero of the Schlesinger and Sorenson 
books in order to see the contrast be- 
tween the “real” hero who is already 
complete when the book begins and the 
imaginary hero who becomes complete 
for the reader lending him his life and 
who, in becoming, allows the reader to 
envisage possibility. 

The Existentialist tells us that we must 
set ordinary life aside in order to pene- 
trate such an imaginary world. The imag- 
inary world (Herzog’s world) is at the 
limits of the ordinary; it emerges, in fact, 
as the everyday is negated, “bracketed,” 
set aside. If we recognize that the situ- 
ations which are Herzog’s are analogues 
of real life situations, not replicas or 
representations of them, we may—as 
readers—become involved in the special 
mode of awareness called imagination. 
Wrenching ourselves from the reality of 
everyday, we may then affirm another 
sort of reality: the reality of conscious- 
ness, of “being-for-itself,” of authentic- 
ity. 

Now this might be said about any sort 
of art, any sort of literature which en- 
lists the imagination. The Existentialist, 
however, is interested in man in his par- 
ticular historical situations and is today 
inclined to attribute particular impor- 
tance to encounters with literature which 
move man to confront himself in a con- 
temporary frame. This is the context as- 
sumed by Weller Embler in his essay in 
this issue—perhaps the world assumed 
by Jonas Soltis when he describes phi- 
losophy. It is the modern situation in 
which science can explain so much and 
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change so much, but do so little to re- 
solve man’s moral predicaments. It is the 
situation where so many impersonal 
forces press against the individual, where 
roots are torn and the ancestral God is 
taken to be dead. 

Granted, the Existentialist may say, 
there are many classic works which occa- 
sion the reflexive responses appropriate 
to this moment of time; but his central 
concern is with the present condition of 
man and with fiction’s revelations of 
man’s possibilities in the situations of our 
day. He will be likely, therefore, to 
identify as significant a range of themes 
related to the moods of his philosophy. 

Among them is the theme of crisis and 
the kinds of dislocations which cause 
nausea and despair but which, at once, 
intensify confrontation. Most often, the 
crisis is one bound to our historical mo- 
ment: It is, in one dimension or another, 
the crisis of belief associated with “the 
scientific revolution,” technological ad- 
vance, the proliferation of cities with all 
their consequences for individual life. 
It is communicated, like the tolling of a 
bell, in Camus’s The Stranger when the 
Arab is killed, “and then it all began.” It 
strikes like lightning in Tolstoy’s “The 
Death of Ivan Ilyitch,” when the com- 
placent bureaucrat discovers he has can- 
cer; in Kafka’s The Trial when KG aig 
arrested one fine morning for no rea- 
son he can fathom; in Malraux’s Man’s 
Fate, when the revolution is betrayed; in 
Sartre’s The Flies, when Orestes decides 
to take the risk and act, 

These moments of crisis are what Karl 
Jaspers has called “boundary situations,” 
when men suddenly become conscious of 
the horizons. They are the moments 
(perhaps increasingly frequent today) 
when we reach the limits of the familiar 
and the knowable, when we have to 
make choices with nothing to fall back 
upon but ourselves, They are the ex- 
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treme situations which put us on our 
mettle, confronting fundamentals, per- 
ceiving what it is like to live with re- 
course or guarantee. And it is precisely 
such experience which is made possible 
by encounters with the works of art with 
which Existentialists are focally con- 
cerned. 

Related to it—sometimes its source— 
is the experience of living in cities with 
their crowds and anonymity, their im- 
personality and projection of masked 
power. Kierkegaard, living in Copen- 
hagen a century ago, anticipated the 
Catherine Genovese case and what is 
called the “urban problem” when he 
wrote that “the crowd is untruth.” 
Dostoievski’s talk of the “topsy turvy 
town” in The Possessed is alive with in- 
timations. In Notes from the Under- 
ground, he enables readers to confront 
the blankness of life on a tenement street 
with a dentist sign and indifferent, jos- 
tling crowds. Kafka, similarly, presents a 
nightmare vision of New York in 
Amerika—when, for instance, Karl Ross- 
mann looks down and sees the traffic 
Weaving its senseless designs. There are 
Camus’s Algiers and Oran and, later, Am- 
sterdam. There are Sartre’s Paris and the 
town called Bouville in Nausea, with 
streets like the blind streets in Utrillo 
paintings; there are Graham Greene's 
Brighton and London and the town on 
the African coast in Heart of the Matter. 
And there are Ralph Ellison’s Harlem in 
Invisible Man and Bellow’s Chicago and 
New York. 

Once again, the Existentialist says that 
presentations like these have a peculiar 
power to engage a contemporary sensi- 
bility and enable a reader to confront his 
own situation authentically, in good 
faith. But what then? This brings us to 
the third preoccupation of the Existen- 
tialist who is concerned with art: the 
concern with freedom and identity, with 


the of which 
e range ar aa 
Here are to be found the major mis- 
the belief that the Exis- 

tentialist vision (in and out of literature) 
is wholly one of despair, that it is in- 
m v” culminating in some 


philosophizing tend to be classified as 
“beat,” “bohemian,” or blasphemous, or 


justified simply as a means of contem- 
plating the abyss. The misconception 


“spite,” he has retreated from the world 
into what might be called his own in- 
wardness, precisely that dimension of 
consciousness which is overlooked by the 
systems prevailing in the universe out- 
side. He is rebelling against the arti- 
ficial settings, the dingy snow, the fur- 
nished rooms of St. Petersburg. He is 
venting his irritations against the com- 
fortable middle class with their dulled 
perceptions and conformities, against the 
Crystal Palace which represents indus- 
trial progress and material wellbeing, 
against the scientific determinism which 
seems to make an object of man and says 
nothing about what man is, what he in- 
wardly feels himself to be. 

To rebel by withdrawing is to be- 
come aware of boredom, masochism, 


is exemplary for teachers: a living, re- 
sponsible being who must act in order 
to secure meanings; an individual whose 
search for meaning is identical with his 
search for himself—MG 
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Beginning poetry 
and its survival 


ALL ART BEGINS WHEN a human being is 
impressed by events which happen to 
him: He feels. Poetry begins when a 
human being uses language to describe 
events which happen to him: He tells 
` of his feeling. 

The beginning is easy. Any human 
being who can talk is equipped to be a 
poet. The talk of young children abounds 
with poetic murmurs. There is some dis- 
cussion in elementary school circles 
about amplifying those poetic murmurs 
of children to full-voiced poetry. These 
discussions about encouraging children’s 
poetic aptitudes assume that teachers 
know enough to recognize poetic situ- 
ations and have the ability to identify 
poetic expression in its early stages. 

Unfortunately, most of our adult pop- 
ulation is poetically hard-of-hearing. 
This hearing disability is complicated by 
the fact that we are also hollering about 
things other than poetry most of the 
time. If poetic beginnings are to sur- 
vive long enough to be cultivated, it will 
be necessary (1) to restore to adults the 
ability to hear poetic beginnings, and (2) 
to tone down the unpoetic voices which 
have no need to shout down poetry in 
order to be heard. 


A Poetic Murmur 


By way of illustration, let’s look at a 
typical case of poetic murmuring. The 
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poetic murmur was, “A butterfly pushed 
me off,” and these are the circumstances 
in which it was said. 

A scream from three-year-old Charley 
brought his mother racing out to the 
back yard where she found him crying 
beneath the edge of the picnic table. She 
asked, “Charley, what happened to you?” 
His answer: “I reached up to put my 
hand on the table, and a butterfly pushed 
me off.” 

This event was reported to adult neigh- 
bors and relatives, none of whom con- 
nected the boy’s remark with poetry. 
The loudest voice shouting down poetry 
was Amusement: “Aren’t children amus- 
ing? They say the cutest things.” An- 
other noise came from Truth: “Butter- 
flies were not there and even if they had 
been, butterflies don’t push children off 
picnic tables.” The third interference 
was run by Irrelevant Interpretation: 
“The boy ‘wanted to’ or was ‘trying 
to’ absolve or protect himself from 
blame.” 

In order to be taken seriously, the 
boy’s mother needed to ask, “Why are 
Sor aa ae RRs Se 


Can we help children form their ideas and 
feelings, asks Professor Sullivan, in a erat 
deaf to poetry? Here she discusses poetic be- 
ginnings in the early grades—and presents gr 
examples of “mrurmurings” transmuted int d 
poems. At once, she warns against bash 
phasis on technique and against the refusal 
bear poetic sounds. 


you crying?” Then he could have an- 
swered, “Because I am surprised and 
hurt.” In order to be “truthful,” he 
needed to be asked, “What happened?” 
Then he could have reported, “I fell off 
the table.” Interpretation in either of 
these instances would not be a problem; 
because, when answers are acceptable, we 
assume the child means what he says. 
But his mother asked, “What happened 
to you?” What happened to him was 
that he was standing on the picnic table 
and then he was on the ground with a 
bumped head and a cracked elbow, just 
as if someone had pushed him (because 
he hadn’t jumped down himself certainly) 
and what pushed him was lightweight 
(there hadn’t been that thrust of some- 
heavy)—something very light, 
like a butterfly. I, for one, have had 
butterflies knock me down on ice and 
pull things out of my hand, or so it 
seems. And as it seems, so it happens to 
me, and so it happened to Charley. Is 
it a fact? Certainly not. But statements of 
fact don’t encompass feelings; they are 
often not applicable. There is another 
kind of truth that covers feeling, and 
this kind of truth comes in pieces called 
“images” (the butterfly is an image). 


The Modes of Order 


Once the right framework for Char- 
ley’s remark is recognized, then the re- 
mark can be taken seriously, or else 
amusement can convey respect in place 
of ridicule. Truth can be tested prop- 
erly: Perhaps his statement is not quite 
true, because a butterfly is rather too 
benevolent an image for the circum- 
stances. In the right framework, interpre- 
tation becomes simply a matter of under- 
standing what the child said. 

If we can stop hollering at Charley’s 
butterfly, then we can tone down some 
other noises too, such as: Shadows don’t 


follow us at night; Daddy isn’t a ti 

in his striped suit; birds don't dices 
us; invisible playmates do not exist; the 
wind is not an orchestra; the moon does 
not sit in the branches of the tree; the 
fire truck does not chase fires but is 
driven by a man who has been called on 
the telephone by someone who reported 
the location of a fire. Though untrue 
in fact, stalking shadows, pin-striped 
tigers, talking birds, imagined playmates, 
orchestral winds, moons embraced by 
branches, and fire-chasing red trucks 
are the “poetic facts” of life, true in 
image. Such images do not describe the 
physical world as it is; but, equally true 
in its own right, the world as it seems 
to be, as it feels. 

Another voice that’s too loud—Order, 
poetic as well as unpoetic. In the interest 
of unpoetic order, there are rules that 
govern the building of facts into rela- 
tionships and rules among relationships 
that lead to concepts. Images are pieces 
of poetic truth much as facts are units 
of nonpoetic truth. And in the interest 
of poetic order (called “form” in po- 
etry) there are rules (or “conventions” 
or “patterns”) that govern combining 
images to make an idea about feeling. 


Threats to Beginning 


When the child comes to school 
(where teachers, whose own poetic be- 
ings were once shouted down, are 
not much less poetry-deaf than most 
adults), such poetic beginnings that he 
has left continue to face Amusement, 
Truth, and Irrelevant Interpretation. To 
these challenges to survival, the school 
adds order. 

In Kindergarten, Charley will be told 
to “slow down, tell what happened first, 
and then what happened next.” Consider 
“A butterfly pushed me off” in order: 
“J was on the table” (what were you do- 
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ing on the table?) “playing and” (what 
i next?) Pa was falling” 
(where?) “in the air” (in the air?) “well, 
in the space between the table and the 
ground. ...” This kind of ordering is 
incommensurable with the description of 
feeling. 

I observed a first-grade teacher putting 
a child through an ordering drill during 
a “show and tell” session in which the 
child was explaining a fire that happened 
to him. He was awakened in the middle 
of the night by a fire in his neighbor- 
hood. He described “running down to 
Joey’s house.” And, “I put on my fire- 
man suit, put out the fire and saved all 
the children and the whole block be- 
cause my father said it could get out of 
hand.” By now, the teacher was not 
only plugging for Order but also for 
Truth. The teacher was “straightening 
out the facts” with some phony ques- 
tions when the child interrupted, “Well, 
I was inside me when the fire was burn- 
ing and I didn’t see everything going on 
outside.” 

Of course, the teacher did not under- 
stand this poetic defense of poetry. The 
child’s remark meant approximately this: 
Lady, you're making me try to report 
this fire when I can’t report it and I 
don’t care to report it; what I’m talking 
about, and I’m telling it true, is my in- 
volvement with.the fire, He was telling 
directly about that feeling we have when 
watching a house on fire—that feeling 
of wanting to put it out, of wishing to 
be a superman that can do something 
about disaster, to stop it. Only the child 
doesn’t idly want and wish, he becomes 
the fireman (“I put on my fireman suit”) 
—he feels the firemen putting out the 
fire. He was telling this story (story is a 
less concentrated form of poetry), de- 
scribing his feeling. 

Though adults insist that it is so, the 
child does not confuse his story with a 
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report. Rather, he is confused by the 
adult’s attempt to impose the unpoetic 
order of a report on his story (and he 
is baffled by the irrelevancy of unpoetic 
truth in the story context). 


The Stress on Skills 


The child most often meets poetic 
order at the skills level, before he has 
a conceptual framework that allows him 
to relate skills to meaning. 

The effect of insisting on technique or 
beginning with technique before habits 
of thinking poetically are established can 
be devastating. To illustrate, two pieces 
of writing by the same sixth grade child 
are presented for their dramatic con- 
trast. A sixth-grade effort of this type 
has been selected because it takes years 
of practice to write this badly: 


Spring 
Spring is my happiest season, 
Leaves come out that is my reason. 
Summer 
Summer is when kids go swimming. 
The hedges need a new trimming. 


Fall 
You see the leaves turn in the fall. 
When you look out from in the 
hall. 
Winter 


Then winter finally has come 
And it is time for snowball fun. 


This perfectly worthless piece was the 
result of an assignment, following years 
of similar assignments, to write “a poem 
about Spring; tell how you feel about 
Spring.” Each line was to have eight 
syllables and the last word in the first 
line was to rhyme with the word at the 
end of the line following. Actually, the 
teacher got from the child no less than 
he deserved. Poems are not written by 
topic. One can report on the season, 
Spring, but one is unlikely to find a 
poetic idea dwelling on the topic. Poems 
do not report reactions. Poetic ideas do 


not come from the mind packaged in 
cight-syllable lines, rhymed. A child's 
efforts to meet the i of such 
an assignment will inevitably turn out 
clumsy, inarticulate, and stale. 

The one point that this particular child 
held out on was on sticking to the topic, 
Spring. She said, “Spring doesn’t mean 
very much without other seasons.” In 
exploring this promising idea further 
the child said, “I want to write about the 
whole year, year on year. You know, 
the seasons run onto each other.” Which 
is to say she wished to write a poem, a 
single idea from seasons which “run onto 
each other.” 


Liberation from Skills 

Lynne had written some notes on her 
idea which she refused to show the 
teacher. However, after some time spent 
in assuring her that her idea was the im- 
portant thing, and that she need not 
worry about syllables and rhyming, 
Lynne finally shared her idea of the sea- 
sons—seasons not by the calendar, but 
seasons as they happen to her: 


Fall is gone 

Since winter’s come time now 
For snowball fights 

In sun setting the hours shorter, 


Warming up the days for 


The glorious season 

For the reason 

That leaves come out 

And flowers sprout 

From leaves 

Not too cold, 

Not too hot, 

Until spring grows old 

To summertime— 

That’s when it gets hot, 

When kids go swimming, 

And there’s no hymning 

Until Thanksgiving 

When you walk through the hall 
And look through the window 


And see that the leaves turn 

Yellow and red 

Till the fall is gone. 

«+» Lynne La Cour, Sixth Grade 

The inappropriate emphasis on tech- 
nique for technique’s sake nearly suc- 
ceeded in suffocating this poem. Thou- 
sands of poems as good as being stran- 
gled in classrooms today as teachers sys- 
tematically throw out children’s natural 
poetic expression, and substitute mindless 
mechanics or contrive (under the label 
of “motivating” or “stimulating”) an 
equally mindless artificial “imagination.” 

“Imagination” is not guessing at the 
unknown. Poetic expression is rooted in 
the well-known; it must have happened 
to the poet, the images must be known 
to the poet (which is why Charley's 
“butterfly” was more appropriate for 
him than “gremlin” or some other un- 
known; then, too, he may find butter- 
flies more malicious at his size than 
adults do). Poetic truth does not mean 
“make believe.” What is said about feel- 
ing must be true to feeling. 


The Forming of Ideas 

Modern schools have pulled away 
from approaches to poetry that have 
traditionally destroyed it. The new ap- 
proach is indiscriminate enthusiasm, 
which is just as lethal. Gushing over 
everything a child turns out as “his” is at 
best indifferent, and can be misleading. 
Poetic expression is subject to control 
and verification just as unpoetic expres- 
sion is, each within its own framework. 
And poetry can be taught. While the 
teacher cannot give the child an idea 
(fortunately, they all come equipped 
with them; everyone who is alive has 
events which happen to him) he can 
teach him to form a poem with his idea. 

Before exploring the teacher’s func- 
tion, let us consider what the child’s 
mind and language themselves can do in 
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gaining clarity and order without any 
outside help, for it is necessary that the 
teacher work with the child’s idea. 
Freddy, for instance, was telling some of 
his fellow first-graders about an experi- 
ence he’d had the day before. “When I 
was little,” he said, his mother used to 
take him with her when she went away 
from the house. But the day before, she 
put on the kettle and discovered she was 
out of tea. “I was busy,” he said, and his 
mother went down the street to the 
store without him. The tea kettle whis- 
tled. He had heard it many times, but 
never before when his mother wasn’t 
there. He went out to the kitchen and 
looked at this kettle, which circum- 
stances had made significant. He said, 
“Someone was coming out of the kettle 

. it was a steam man... making 
whistling ... a steamy ghost coming out 
of the kettle making whistles . . . it was 
loud on my ear.” 

Let us speculate on the thought proc- 
ess here, Freddy observes vapor from 
water boiling in the tea kettle. Words 
which describe what occurs to him form 
in his mind. Language splits his impres- 
sion into units through words. “Someone 
is coming out of the kettle,” he says. 
Freddy has named the shape of the vapor 
“someone,” named the “kettle,” and 
named a relationship between the two: 
“coming out of.” By putting into words 
what happened to him, Freddy crossed 
the line from exposure to a situation into 
a conceptualized experience. Language 
has made possible the formation of an 
idea. 

Once the idea is expressed, the child 
himself is his first critic, Freddy listens 
to himself and begins to realize that what 
“thought right” in his head doesn’t 
“sound right” as he says it. He may de- 
cide, for example, that he needs to ex- 
plain how someone happens to be com- 
ing out of the kettle. “It’s a steam man 
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making whistling,” he goes on to say. 
The thought has developed as Freddy 
prompts himself to account for the mus- 
ings which roam in his mind. Reflection 
has introduced an element of control, 

When Freddy tells his thought to an 
audience, he meets an even wider range 
of criticism. The audience demands 
meaning which would extend beyond 
Freddy’s own private meanings and 
Freddy’s “steam man” is likely to be- 
come a “ghost” or some other publicly 
recognized figure. The child modifies 
in the interest of public appeal, and he 
imposes more rigorous controls on him- 
self as he reacts to cues from the audi- 
ence which discourage him in one place 
and encourage him in another. Freddy 
looks to his audience to verify his idea: 
“The Steamy ghost coming out of the 
kettle makes whistling.” The audience 
of children approve this idea and F reddy 
is encouraged to go on. He describes the 
unpleasant sound the whistle makes, 
broadening out his experience with the 
tea-kettle as he brings more of his im- 
Pressions into language. 

Thus far, Freddy, through his lan- 
guage, reflection, and his sensitivity to 
an audience, has come quite a way in 
thought on his own. His meaning is clear 
enough for the teacher to introduce fur- 
ther modifications and extensions of the 
idea, to show F. reddy and the other chil- 
dren how such ideas can be developed. 

The class might develop his idea in 
these ways: 

The steamy ghost 

Leaves his kettle, 

Whistling his way 

To our tea party. 

The steamy ghost 

Spouts in whistles— 

Shrill sounds 

Fill our kitchen. 

The steam-ghost 

Appears, 


The Making of a Poem 


At a more sophisticated level, Mark 
came to the teacher with a conglomer- 
ation of ideas which he thought some- 
how went together. The idea had to do 
with a snake in the grass, the wind, a big 
field, silence, things that stand still mov- 
ing around. His first try at writing it on 
paper: “The snake goes through the 
grass like the wind and it makes the tall 
grass seem like its the one that’s moving.” 
“However,” Mark added orally, “this is 
just approximately the idea, because it 
all happens at once and I can’t seem to 
write it that way.” Mark has all the 
ingredients for a poetic idea: good im- 
ages and the search for the single idea 
that will organize the many pieces in his 
head. He has survived his Charley-but- 
terfly stage, been taught through the 
Freddy-steam-man stage. He knows what 
he wants to do with his idea, but he needs 
help to get there. 

The teacher suggested that perhaps 
the snake or the wind should be elim- 
inated: Was the idea essentially about 
the snake or the wind? 


“It’s the wind slithering,” he said. 

Teacher: What was there about the 
grass: was it green, was it swamp 
grass? 

Mark: No, it’s that tall brown grass 


that grows in a dry field—like 
wheat; maybe I mean wheat. 


Teacher: Where are you? Looking 
down from an airplane, or in the 
wheat, or on a hill from a distance? 


Mark: It’s a towering over me, but I’m 
not really there at all. 


Teacher: So far, then, you have: 

The wind slithering 

Through silent towering wheat 
Mark: No, “silent” isn’t right. 


Teacher: The wind slithering/ 
Through towering wheat 
Mark: Motionless it moves. 


Teacher: The wind slithering/ 
Through towering wheat/Motion- 
less it moves, 


Mark: The word in the second line is 
“lonely”. 


The articulated thought for the scat- 
tered impressions of a snake in the grass, 
the wind, a big field, silence, things that 
stand still moving around: 

The wind slithering 

Through lonely towering wheat— 

Motionless it moves. 

..» Mark Dobson, Third Grade 


Where did this child get the words 
“slithering and towering”? These are not 
words a third-grade child would ordi- 
narily have in his speaking vocabulary. 
These words are, however, in Mark’s 
listening vocabulary and become part of 
his speaking vocabulary when the ideas 
the words represent became useful to 
him 


In this illustration, form became a 
vehicle for poetic thought. Mark had a 
clear concept of poetic ideas—clarified 
through numerous experiences in which 
spontaneous ideas which he expressed 
were developed as poems with the 
teacher. In addition to having an under- 
standing of poetry in general, Mark had 
a specific poetic idea in mind before 
form was used as a means of sharpening 
ideas. 


Technique as Strength 
Poets use syllable, rhyme, and other 
patterns because these techniques are 
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useful to them. The teacher calls atten- 
tion to technique by writing the child’s 
idea in a pattern which helps accent the 
child’s meaning. In this way, the child 
becomes aware that poetic patterns can 
be useful to him in strengthening his 
idea. 

Rachel started with an idea that “The 
ocean is a big blank space/The fishes 
swimming around make it seem like 
something.” She tried to develop this 
idea in a number of ways, ranging from 
“a blank tank filled with shapes of fish” 
to “still fish move the sea.” Finally, she 
said, “This is the best I can do for now,” 
and this is what she had done: 


Fishes shape the sea— 
Currents of color pause to 
Fill in the blankness, 
Rachel Evans, Third Grade 


Rachel has arrived at a stage where 
she can use form independently to pull 
her idea into shape. 

As the poetic thought emerges, its 
own pattern of language emerges with 
it. The association of ideas is as unbound 
as feeling, and the language becomes in- 
dependent of the syntax which frames 
ideas requiring more cautious groupings 
of impressions. In a way, poetry is a 
non-verbal use of language because 
meanings of individual words do not 
build an idea, but rather, an idea creates 
meaning for the individual words. Beauti- 
ful language does not make a poem; the 
poet makes the language beautiful when 
he draws words together, bestowing on 
them the riches of an idea. Young chil- 
dren, too, can enchant a word through 
the power of an idea. Notice what the 
following idea does for the word 
“sing”: 

People talking, 

Talking. 

The nightingale 

Doesn’t mind talk— 
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He sings 
To please himself. 
... Ann Browning, Third Grade 


Ann wrote this poem at a time in her 
poetic development when beginning and 
mere survival were behind her. She was 
ready for, and got, criticism. “What is 
the meaning of ‘people talking’? There’s 
not enough image to give a clear idea. 
Why a ‘nightingale’? What do you ex- 
pect ‘nightingale’ to contain as an image? 
It doesn’t contain anything for me but 
stereotype as a ‘poetic’ bird. Doesn’t he 
mind the talk? You mention that he 
doesn’t mind, and that makes me think 
maybe he does, or should, or can. Your 
idea is worth thinking about some more. 
Try commiting yourself to syllable or 
thyme scheme and see if that helps.” 

Ann’s finished product below illus- 
trates a successful interaction of careful 
thought and conscious poetic technique. 
The song, which in her first draft pleases 
the nightingale better than talk, is built 
out in the final draft to an elegant 
sweetness opposed by a swift and stealthy 
wind. Language and form modify and 
expand—shape—the initial idea. In 
turn, the developing idea pours precision 
and warmth into the language: 

A bird with a elegant gift 

For singing sweetly, sang—and swift 

The wind stole the bird’s song—I fear 

That no one else was there to hear. 

... Ann Browning, Third Grade 


Ann’s poem is an eloquent statement 
of the poetic conditions in our society, 
in our schools. Children’s sweet songs 
are not heard; they are stolen by other 
voices, 

Man’s elegant gift is his means for 
the education of feeling, essential to a 
civilized humanity. Every elementary 
teacher I know prizes this gift; what we 
must learn is how to accept it and keep 
it. 


+ 


JERVIS ANDERSON 
John Wiley & Sons 
New York City 


Going where the writer is 


What really knocks me out is a book 
that, when you're done reading it, you 
wish the author that wrote it was a ter- 
rific friend of yours and you could call 
him up on the phone whenever you felt 
like it. That doesn’t happen much, though. 
J. D. Salinger, The Catcher in the Rye. 


ARTHUR MILLER once remarked that the 
other half of the dialogue between the 
writer and his audience has scarcely be- 
gun because people neither read books 
nor answer books. If this is true of 
America, then I don’t know what to say 
of a place like Jamaica, for it wasn’t 
until I came here and saw how readers 
flocked around writers that I realized 
how little of this dialogue there was in 
Jamaica, how shabbily we treated our 
writers, 

We paid no attention to them, and 
only a handful of us read their books. 
Even that handful did not find the 
writers interesting or important enough 
to make them—as readers make writers 
in New York—heroes of our cultural 
evenings. As for calling them up on the 
phone, we would sooner have thought 
of calling up Charles Dickens wherever 
he is to be reached today than our own 
very present and very relevant Vic Reid 
on Kingston’s Red Hills Road. To put 
it more accurately, then: We loved dead 
writers, particularly dead English writ- 
ers. We seemed to have gone in heavily 
for the aesthetic—of whose making I 
cannot say—that a writer is not worth 


knowing or confronting unless he is 
English and dead. “Why the hell should 
I bother with your books,” a college 
co-ed once told young Jamaican novel- 
ist Andrew Salkey, “when I can read 
Hardy and Dickens.” 

A part of the reason for this attitude 
was that we had been colonials for a 
long time and had grown to be as 
chauvinistic about English taste and Eng- 
lish tradition as the English themselves. 
The involuntary reverence that most 
West Indians feel for the English sensi- 
bility and the English way of life must 
—even now that the Empire has been 
liquidated—stand as one of the sweeter 
and more deadly triumphs of imperial- 
ism. We still are vague and inconclusive 
about what, if anything, is our real na- 
tional personality; we still are less than 
observant of the meaning of our own 
history and experience; and we are still 
to discover in any significant way that 
there are writers in our midst trying to 
work through to the essence of our per- 
sonality and invite us into a conversation 
with ourselves. 


Jervis Anderson, an editor at John Wiley’s, bas 
published essays in Commentary and The New 
Leader. Raised in Jamaica (where he had his 
early journalistic experience) he received his 
college training at NYU. He tells here of a 
young man’s search for a writer strangely 
transformed into a culture hero—a search in 
some sense familiar to everyone excited enough 
about literature to want to meet the makers 


of it. 
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The New York Scene 


New York, at least, has long gotten 
over that hump. It certainly seemed that 
way to me when I arrived there, I was 
amazed to see how writers were con- 
sulted and celebrated here—stroked one 
day and savaged the other, but cele- 
brated nevertheless. In my first few 
months in New York, writers’ faces were 
always looking out of the television 
Screen, and their voices were always 
coming out of the radio. Newspapers 
and magazines reported their appear- 
ances at lectures and symposiums, As a 
freshman at downtown NYU, I seemed 
always to be running into people who 
had either met a writer, wanted to meet 
a writer, or knew someone who had met 
a writer. All of a sudden, the possibility 
of even me getting to meet a writer 
seemed very interesting. 

It so happened that one of the writers 
New York was going out to meet 
shortly after I got here was James Bald- 
win. In fact, the way everybody called 
his name—“Jimmy”—you got the feel- 
ing that almost everybody but you knew 
him. In no time, I was ready to do some- 
thing about that. Trying to meet 
“Jimmy” had this great and simple ad- 
vantage: If I never got to meet him I 
would never be able to say it was be- 
cause of my color. The real launching 
pads for this pursuit, however, were 
Notes of a Native Son and Nobody 
Knows My Name. I had read them and 
had fallen into the same state of wishful- 
ness that had snared Holden Caulfield at 
the end of Isak Dinesen’s book. I quickly 
discovered one thing, though. Calling 
Baldwin up on the telephone wasn’t ex- 
actly possible. Writers, especially those 
who have made it big, cannot, for the 
peace of their own souls, afford to leave 
their names in telephone books. Just 
think of how many Caulfields would 
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want to get on the line. No wonder 
Salinger himself has long retired to the 
fastnesses of New Hampshire, behind 
fences so high that not even his neigh- 
bours, if he has any, can see him; and 
perhaps without even a telephone in his 
house. 


Sixties People 

For a long time, my pursuit had 
seemed to come to an end before it had 
started. Then one day a classmate of 
mine invited me to a Socialist-sponsored 
lecture off University Place to be given 
by Bayard Rustin. “If you want to meet 
Baldwin,” she said, “it might be a good 
idea to come and meet Rustin.” The 
strategy was, I gathered, that in New 
York if you met one writer, then sooner 
or later he could lead you into the pres- 
ence of another writer. Which almost 
turned out to be true. 

However, I wasn’t too eager to go. 
In the short time I'd been here my intui- 
tion had advised me that aliens did well to 
shun political interests that went against 
the American grain, But finally curiosity 
won out and I went. Good boys never 
got into trouble, but they paid a ter- 
tifically high price in ignorance. Even 
in grammar school and high school, 
whenever I had reason to doubt my 
strict morality of obedience, I had only 
to look into the faces of those boys 
whose instincts never respected a rule to 
realise that very often wisdom and dis- 
covery lay on their side, not on mine, 
of violation. I was really curious to see 
what American Socialists looked like in 
their own habitat. I almost forgot I was 
supposed to be going to improve my 
chances of meeting a writer. 

In the past, whenever I had thought 
of American Socialists, I had pictured 
people who might have been young and 
committed in the politically ardent ’20s 
and ’30s, who (after that unrequited 
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romance) now walk with sad eyes 
through the withdrawn ’6os, but who, 
incredibly, still seem to be protecting 
commitment in some impregnable un- 
derground of the heart. But there were 
few of these vintage faces in the hall. 
Almost all of them were in their late 
teens or early twenties, and they all had 
aggressive glints leaping out of their eyes 
and nervous energies to their voices. We 
might well have been back in the ’20s 
and ’30s. But why, I wondered, spill all 
that fresh energy on old ground? 
Hadn’t the findings of the older fellows 
made it possible for the younger ones to 
move on to cooler, tougher nerves? I 
couldn’t help thinking that these ardent, 
youthful eyes were out of place, even 
out of time, in a meeting hall which— 
with its faded furniture, drab walls, and 
perhaps ghosts of old debates—looked 
very much like a mausoleum of lost 
causes, 


Controversy and Concern 

After Rustin’s speech, I joined the 
long line of people filing past him to 
shake his hand. With most of them it 
Was a ritual, the necessary seal upon an 
evening at the lecture; they shook his 
hand and as they moved away looked 
back with proud little smiles on their 
faces. With others, shaking Rustin’s hand 
was simply an excuse to buttonhole him 
into debate. But he seemed more strongly 
drawn to these. His accent was some- 
thing of a cross between early high 
Anglican and east coast New England. 
As he responded to forensic challenge, 
he struck me as being a man whose 
whole life had been nourished on con- 
troversy and concern, a man in whom 
Some indispensable flame might flicker 
if he woke up one morning to find that 
overnight the world had corrected its 
ways, and there was no further work 
for dissent to do. If he was one of the 


older Socialist fellows, then he had borne 
up well under the long time in the wil- 
derness, for he seemed one of the few 
“primitives” left around still able to 
make a phrase like “the radical transfor- 
mation of society” sound really virile 
and ominous. 

He shook my hand and immediately 
identified my accent as West Indian. It 
was probably this that almost put me 
on a straight line to Baldwin. He re- 
marked that my accent reminded him of 
West Indian writers he had met in Lon- 
don, then added suddenly: “Tell you 
what. I'm giving a party for Jimmy 
Baldwin very soon. Perhaps you'd like 
to come.” It sounded almost too 
to be true. And so it was. When I called 
a few days later to confirm the date, he 
said the party was off indefinitely be- 
cause Baldwin had had to leave suddenly 
for Europe. 


The Reader As Expert 

Some time later, I was advancing my 
acquaintance with New York by start- 
ing to read The Village Voice. Even 
then it seemed to be a paper that was 
volatile in its advocacy of provincial Vil- 
lage interests, and advanced and irrever- 
ent in its cultural sensibility. It also gave 
the entire back page of each issue to a 
listing of coming cultural events all over 
New York. It was there that I next 
picked up the trail of Baldwin. He was 
advertised to give a lecture at the YMHA 
on The Novelist as Playwright. I had 
never heard of the ymua before, or, if 
I had, the name had never meant any- 
thing special to me. In those early days, 
New York was to me Washington 
Square, the A train, and Brooklyn. I 
lived the full life of a subway student. 

I was surprised to find the auditorium 
jampacked. I had not expected that such 
a large audience would turn up for a 
lecture that seemed to promise only 


Searching for Baldwin a7 


some discussion of the purely technical 
problems that faced a novelist who also 
wanted to write plays. In fact, I couldn’t 
quite see why writers had to make pub- 
lic confession of their private working 
hardships; or, for that matter, why so 
many readers concerned themselves with 
the techniques of creation. Reading, I 
felt, could hardly continue to live on a 
necessary mystery if readers are so ex- 
pert that they can follow every technical 
movement of the writer’s finger. Writers 
may very well be the only practitioners 
in the world who know no more about 
the methods of their profession than the 
public they serve. 

One of the effects of this, as I was 
to observe later on, was the “educated 
shrewishness” of even the most average 
member of the New York literary intel- 
ligentsia. There must be few cities in the 
United States, or in the world, for that 
Matter, in which the working gap be- 
tween readers and writers is so narrow. 
I have discovered since that New York- 
ers not only bring to books an unshake- 
able arrogance of taste, they also know 
all the gossip that surround writers’ lives 
(presumably necessary to an under- 
standing of their work), excel in the 
flair for critical ad hominem which is 
one of the hallmarks of serious New 
York conversation and serious criticism, 
and display an implacable contentious. 
ness that suggests that if only they had 
the time they would show the writers 
how books really ought to be written. 
What Kenneth Tynan once remarked 
about critics could well with some de- 
gree of accuracy be applied to these 
New York readers: They all know the 
way, it’s simply that they cannot drive 
the car, 

However, at the end of Baldwin’s 
talk, the most erudite questions were 
hurled up at him. I had the feeling that 
the audience knew every bit as much 
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about the problems of writing as he 
knew, and perhaps a few more tricks 
that he didn’t yet know. 


Waiting for Jimmy 

I now looked forward to the part of 
the proceedings that interested me most: 
where everybody would queue up to 
shake the writer’s hand. But that item 
was not to be on the night’s program. 
The sponsors, anticipating mine and 
numerous other intentions, spirited him 
from the platform into some inner room 
where they kept him for upwards of an 
hour. But we weren’t going to be put 
off so easily; we decided to wait him out 
in the lobby. 

Shortly after midnight, he emerged, 
ushered or stampeded by a milling com- 
pany of boys and girls. They were 
jostling each other for a favored place 
at his side, and shouting simultaneous 
things in his face. You couldn’t even see 
him. I might well have been looking on 
at a flashy prizefighter—Clay or Sugar 
Ray—returning to his dressing room 
after a spectacular evening’s work, chap- 
eroned by a motley mob of cut-men, 
seconds, managers, relatives, bodyguards, 
and court jesters—all competing in their 
obsequies for a piece of the purse. Al- 
most before any of us could move, they 
had swept him through the door. We 
got outside in time to see them disap- 
pear into the dark down g2nd Street. 


A Church for Our Time 


It should have begun to occur to me 
at this point that perhaps, if only because 
I was a stranger, I was neither fortunate 
nor gifted in the native strategies of 
snaring a writer. But evidently I had 
not been reading the events well. In less 
than a month I was out on the trail 
again. This time it took me to the Com- 
munity Church—another place I had 
never visited before—where Baldwin 


was to talk on the Artist and Society. 
This time I managed to enjoy the dis- 
cussion, so relevant it was to the issues 
and concerns of everyday life. I found 
the church as interesting as I found the 
lecture. I had gone in expecting to find 
it a solemn place; the memories and ex- 
periences of a boyhood—half of which 
seemed to have been spent trying to 
make my deportment deserve the inner 
solemnity of churches—led me to expect 
no less. But this one was different. The 
interior could hardly have been more 
austere. There was little or none of the 
baroque embellishments of furniture or 
altar with which, it seems to me, most 
churches assist the creation of a proper 
religious mood. Compared with all those 
other churches I’d seen, this one seemed 
like a functional meeting place in which 
people came together simply to consider 
the questions that agonised their secular 
experience. Without knowing anything 
at all of its working theology, I felt 
carried away by the thought, perhaps 
too idle, that a church such as this must 
represent one modern stage or other of 
the continuing Reformation. Whatever 
it was, it didn’t seem to me to be the 
least useful kind of church for our time. 

At the end of this lecture, the writer 
was shaking hands. I joined the line, and 
had worked my way from the end to 
within three hands of the writer when 
one of the sponsors tapped him on the 
shoulder, told him what time it was, and 
led him away. If I hadn’t seen the light 
before, I began to see it now. I went 
home that evening and resolved that 
from there on I would stick to books 
and leave the writers alone. J even man- 
aged to feel some sympathy for the kind 
of public pressure a poor successful 
writer had to put up with. Baldwin him- 
self, in what could only be a reference 
to the strenuous demands of going to 
meet his public, had this to say: “It’s 


terrifying. The one-nighters seem never 
to end. Yet I can’t blame anybody... 
this all happened because I’m a writer.” 

One day, long after The Fire Next 
Time, I walked into Professor Sidney 
Hook’s office to discuss a term paper, 
and at the end of his usually expert 
analytic display he invited me to a Com- 
mentary symposium on Liberalism and 
the Negro. Other panelists than himself 
were to be Nathan Glazer, Gunnar 
Myrdal, and James Baldwin. I jumped at 
the invitation, but felt somewhat inse- 
cure about being exposed again to the 
temptation of trying to meet the man. 
Luckily, however, there were so many 
other famous faces there to gawk at that 
I entirely forgot about Baldwin. 


Writer, Writer Everywhere 


For instance, there was Norman Mailer 
walking in. I recognized him from tele- 
vision. Suddenly, pre-symposium small 
talk died down as all eyes seemed to turn 
to welcome him; whether he liked it or 
not, it certainly made his entry grander. 
I think it was he who said once that all 
novelists have the look about them of the 
working class. It struck me that he could 
not have been thinking of himself when 
he said that, he looked anything but 
working class—unless on that day he had 
left his working class at home. His face 
seemed as richly fed and complexioned 
as a captain of industry, and only the 
absence of a vest kept him from filling 
out the sartorial picture. The only thing 
remotely working class about him was 
his head of curls, as anarchic as the 
working class tends sometimes to be. 

There was Commentary editor Nor- 
man Podhoretz, looking too young to 
be so confident, so verbally urbane, and 
so at ease—at times even bored—with 
the job of playing moderator to the 
awesome intellectual quartet of Glazer, 
Baldwin, Hook, and Myrdal. 
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There was Lionel Abel, cool and as- 
cetic looking, getting up to speak and 
seemingly devoted to nothing if not to 
the utmost of intelligence, the utmost of 
coolness, the utmost of clarity, and the 
utmost of whatever logical consequences 
came from those. 

There was Kenneth Clark, mad at 
Hook, mounting a scathing attack, but 
Not quite succeeding in his efforts at 
coolness and intellectual restraint. 

There, too, was William Phillips of 
Partisan Review, the only one among 
those luminaries I had known before. He 
had taught me Criticism at NYU and 
had done it so coolly and objectively 
that one could do no more than guess 
at his real attitudes towards, say, the 
New Critics. Now, though, he asked 
Baldwin a question that left little doubt 

as to where he stood on the matter of 
whether serious literature should be con- 
sulted for its relevance to beliefs and 
human values, or merely for its fidelity 
to a sort of textual purity. 


The Best Reward 


These were only a few of the famous 
faces there, and it was a good thing they 
helped me forget that a man called Bald- 
win was there, for I wouldn’t have had 
much of a chance to get near him any- 
way. The symposium was hardly over 
than he was surrounded by the intel- 
lectual cream of the audience. And he 
had hardly begun to savor all the atten- 
tion than a number of people from his 
watchful entourage were tugging at his 
sleeve while others who stood waiting 
for him by the door called out impa- 
tiently, “Let’s go, Jimmy.” 

Well, all of this was a good two years 
and more ago. I’ve scarcely heard or 
tead of Jimmy since. And not once 
during all this time has it reentered my 
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mind to go out and try to shake his 
hand. 

Whether or not this kind of public 
attention is terrifying to the writer, it 
does describe a kind of dialogue between 
himself and his audience. If not a dia- 
logue in the formal and refined way the 
writer would prefer, then certainly it 
represents a deep yearning to enter into 
one. Whatever it is, it shows at least that 
people read books and that they consider 
books to be of some meaning in their 
lives. In fact, this may well be the source 
of the terror a writer like Baldwin feels 
—the knowledge, from public response, 
that the writer’s view of the world can 
illuminate and agitate so much the 
ground of private experience. Terror or 
no terror, refined dialogue or no, this is 
one of the writer’s more fulfilling mo- 
ments. Nelson Algren, in one of his con- 
versations with H. E. F. Donohue, re- 
marked that he would choose this kind 
of public response over a million dollars: 
“Now the best reward is the kind of 
reward that Dickens got, regardless of 
whether he made any money. People 
followed him around. They wanted to 
thank him for enriching them.” 

All of which reminds me of the silence 
in which serious writers labored in Ja- 
maica. That was their terror: the si- 
lence; the absence of any dialogue to 
confirm them in their belief that they 
are important to the ongoing definition 
of the local experience, that in the kind 
of confused society they see around 
them writers can be as important as 
priests. 

Holden Caulfield may have been 
properly regretful that getting to talk to 
a writer doesn’t happen much any more. 
But in a place like Jamaica, Holden, old 
boy, it never happened at all. 


Vantage Points on Education 


ART IS NOT REALITY, it is not truth, it is not 
value. It is nothing but a construct, be- 
cause it is nothing but signs, and signs can 
only be constructs. But art is not even a 
reliable prescriptive construct, for its se- 
mantic character is subordinate to its dis- 
orientative function. Art offers man an 
entry into a fraudulent and deceiving world, 
but it is necessary. Art is an expensive 
nuisance, but it is necessary. It is a biological 
adaptation which serves to keep man alive, 
aware, capable of perceiving that he is 
neither adequate nor inadequate but a peril- 
ous mixture of the two, capable of inno- 
vation. Art is rehearsal for the orientation 
which makes innovation possible. 
Morse Pecxnam, Man’s Rage 
for Chaos. (Chilton Books, 
1965). 
THE TEACHER OF ART is inevitably a teacher 
of possible fulfillments of experience, and 
the best teacher of art is, of course, the 
artist himself. It is he who conveys the 
lesson of fulfilled life in images of delight. 
And the values he presents are not the 
themes of argument but the images of en- 
joyment; the substance of the picture in the 
frame, the sculpture on the pedestal is one 
with what is shown as color or line. 
Irwin Epman, “Art as Educa- 
tion,” Art (Museum of Modern 
Art, 1964). 


I AM INTERESTED AT THE MOMENT im re- 
calling to you how it looks when one sees 
dancing as non-professionals do, in the way 
you yourselves I suppose look at pictures, 
at buildings, at political history or at land- 
scapes or at strangers you pass on the 
street, Or as you read poetry. 

In other words the way you look at 
daily life or at art for the mere pleasure of 
seeing, without trying to put yourself ac- 
tively in it, without meaning to do any- 
thing about it. I am talking about seeing 


what happens when people are dancing, 
seeing how they look. Watching them and 
appreciating the beauty they show, Appre- 
ciating the ugliness they show if that’s 
what you see. Seeing this is beautiful, this 
ugly, this is nothing as far as I can see. As 
long as you pay attention there is always 
something going on, either attractive or 
unattractive... 

Epwin Densy, Dancers Build- 

ings and People in the Streets. 

(Horizon Press, 1965). 


WHILE we MUST EXAMINE the curriculum 
as a whole, we must still look intensively 
at the nature of individual disciplines, at 
the nature of the humanities. We must sort 
out the particular problems in those fields 
as well and find how they link with others. 
What, for example, is ‘English? Is it rhet- 
oric? Grammar? The appreciation of liter- 
ature? The reading of business letters? The 
study of logic? The study of social issues? 
The debate of social issues? The wrestling 
with one’s own soul and the playing out of 
one’s deepest thoughts in speech and upon 
paper? Social history? The study of great 
authors and great men? And on and on it 
goes. English as taught in schools tends to 
be all of these and one of these. Radical 
review is necessary. And what I have said 
about English applies as well to music and 
the visual arts. 
Tueovore R. Sizer, “Some Prob- 
lems in Curriculum Develop- 
ment,” ESI Quarterly Report, 
1965. 


Ir Is MORE THAN EVER necessary to remem- 
ber to what an extent art differs from sci- 
ence and technology. It is true that the 
history of art can sometimes trace the Steps 
in the solution of certain artistic problems, 
but in art we cannot speak of “progress” 
as such, because every gain in one respect 
is likely to be offset by a loss in another. 
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This is as true of the present as it was of the 
past. It stands to reason, for instance, that 
the welcome gain in tolerance will also 
result in a loss of standards and that the 
search for new thrills must also endanger 
that patience that made art lovers of the 
past woo the acknowledged masterpieces 
till they yielded something of their secret. 
Granted that this respect for the past had 
its drawbacks where it led to a neglect of 
living artists; we have no guarantee that 
our new responsiveness will not lead us to 
neglect a real genius among us who forges 
ahead regardless of fashion and publicity. 
Moreover, the absorption in the present 
could easily cut us off from our heritage if 
we came to regard the art of the past as the 
mere foil against which the new conquests 
acquire meaning, 

E. H. Gomsricu, “Art and Anti- 

Art? The Atlantic Monthly, 

February, 1966. 


ABOVE ALL, I think the most important thing 
we have to do in using any literature, and 
it is particularly important when you come 
to fiction, is to do away with cultural snob- 
bery. One doesn’t read a novel because it’s 
by a name, or a short story either. There 
has always been very little Poe in classes I 
have taught, except as horrible examples 
of a tin ear and a hysterical but histrionic 
disposition, You don’t say, “Well, we can’t 
use this because the name isn’t big enough; 
we will get a Nobel Prize winner like 
Steinbeck and we will put in a relatively 
shoddy piece of his work because it hap- 
pens to have a smaller vocabulary and an 
easier range of reference than another,” 
When you build a reading list that way, on 
snobbery, you sow the seeds of contempt 
and detestation for literature, in addition 
to robbing literature of its values as a model 
of emotional self-discipline, of Sensitivity, 
of imagination, of analytical control of 
words. In other words, if we are going to 
be true to the liberal arts, we must do 
away with the liberal artsmanship which 
asserts that, in some mysterious way which 
nobody can fathom, all this literature isa 
great repository of values, If you will take 
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your mind off the forest and begin to look 

at the trees closely, I think you will bave a 

decent literature for a change. 
Donaxp Barr, in discussion on 
“School and the Fine Arts: 
What Should be Taught in 4rt, 
Music and Literature?” (Council 
for Basic Education, Occa- 
sional Paper Nine) 


ART HAS A STRUCTURE which is not that of 
science. Art has a structure in which there 
is a continuous on-going search for a means 
or a structure. In the art process you are 
continually involved in a search for struc- 
ture, and there are many, many answers all 
of which may be right. You cannot come 
up with a final answer and say, “Now this 
is it, and now we apply it to a specific 
situation.” Art is not a search for a specific 
form, but it is a search for the most appro- 
priate means by which one can make a state- 
ment about a thing, an idea, or a concept. 
Art is not merely self-expression; it is not 
merely a pouring out of the soul. 

Some people may believe that art teach- 
ers have no sense of organization or order. 
But perhaps disorder is a means whereby 
one may arrive at order! Art is a matter 
of trial and error, of choice-making, of 
rejecting and accepting; and this is how 
one becomes really involved in it. Struc- 
ture is not a theoretical thing which you 
learn and apply, pack away, and when you 
want to make a work of art, pull it out and 
apply. Every attempt, every effort in the 
art process is one of beginning all over 
again. You may do almost the same thing, 
but you're always involved in a new con- 
cept. 

Hare Wooprurr, at New York 
University Seminar on Elemen- 
tary and Secondary School Edu- 
cation in the Visual Arts. (New 
York University, 1965) 


Tovay’s STYLE LEANS A Lor on American 
experience. A few years ago, in the early 
days of this mode, one of its texts was 
Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye, a book 
which nicely appealed to a moral criticism 
of society (though in a very free-wheeling 
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way) as well as to human charity (which 
it didn’t always distinguish from sentimen- 
tality). Since then, various kinds of spe- 
cifically beat-writing have been popular, 
especially American beat poetry.... 
Why should this sort of style appeal? 
Chiefly, I think, because it embodies a 
rhetoric of protest. Partly the protest is 
easy—generous emotional judgements with- 
out responsibility (about colour, the bomb, 
and so on), and undifferentiated sentimen- 
tality. Yet it can’t be brushed of as simply 
as that: there is a social criticism here which 
makes some adult accommodations and ad- 
justments look over-comfortable. However, 
the point I want to make at this moment 
is more limited: that for imaginative stu- 
dents this style is one way, perhaps seems 


to them the best available way, of living out 
their sense of the virtue of knowledge, and 
of universities as places in which that vir- 
tue is recognized and given play. It is surely 
very curious and interesting that when so 
many other images are offered by society 
«+. the image which most attracts has this 
direct connection with the imaginative life; 
is one which, in no matter how unfinished, 
untidy and often unaware a way, respects 
mind, the critical, inquiring function of the 
mind and of the creative imagination? 
Ricuarp Hoseart, “Higher Ed- 
ucation and Cultural Change: 
A Teachers View,” sth Earl 
Grey Memorial Lecture, Uni- 
versity of Newcastle upon 
Tyne, May, 1965. 


Vantage Points 
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Philosophy of education: 


A fourth dimension 


PERCEPTIVE OBSERVERS of contemporary 
culture have sounded urgent warnings 
of impenetrable walls abuilding between 
scholar and scholar, scholar and layman. 
The cement of technical vocabulary is 
applied to blocks of sophisticated theory, 
and towering cubicles of isolation arise 
across the academic terrain. Inside each 
structure narrow, intricate passageways 
are built which separate those inside from 
one another and tend to obscure their 
view of the whole. Meanwhile, those 
standing outside behold the massive, solid 
exteriors and feel powerless to probe the 
inner forms. It is the purpose of this 
essay to provide a blueprint of one such 
modern academic structure called “phi- 
losophy of education” so that a schematic 
view of its basic dimensions may be 
shared by insiders and outsiders alike. 

As a vehicle for exposition, the figure 
of “dimensionality” readily lends itself 
to my purposes, for it connotes a view 
of the whole considered from its basic 
perspectives; and it is with providing 
such a view of the tasks engaged in by 
philosophers of education that I am pri- 
marily concerned, The three dimensions 
I will first describe are the familiar and 
generally recognizable dimensions of 
world-view, valuation, and philosophical 
analysis; but I would also like to take this 
opportunity to point to what I take to 
be a new dimension in the philosophy 
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of education, a fourth dimension whose 
exploration has barely begun and whose 
philosophical mapping promises new 
vistas for modern educational theory and 
practice. Finally, the use of the theme 
of “dimensionality” will allow me to dis- 
play my belief that the various tasks per- 
formed by philosophers of education are 
complementary rather than antithetical; 
each involving inquiry into the different 
philosophical dimensions of education 
and each potentially worthy of pursuit. 


The Synthetic-Synoptic 


The first dimension to be sketched is 
older than Plato and newer than Dewey. 
It is distinguished by its central concern 
with a systematic and comprehensive 
view of the Universe into which the 
education and life of Man is fitted. The 
task of the philosopher of education 
operating in this dimension may be char- 


Beginning with his own blueprint of the aca- 
demic structure called “philosophy of educa- 
tion,” Professor Soltis describes certain tasks 
now carried on by educational philosophers in 
what he calls the three dimensions of the blue- 
printed structure. He then moves on to some 
proposals for inquiry into a new or “fourth 
dimension,” identified as the total structure 
and the scholarly components of the educa- 
tional “field.” Does this constitute a “side door” 
into the structure? Is there now a possibility 
for cutting windows ... “for looking in and 
for looking out?” 


it 


acterized as either original or deriva- 
tional, There are many well-known phi- 
losophers like Dewey and Plato, original 
thinkers who have produced a compre- 
hensive view of Reality which includes 
a corresponding detailed picture of edu- 
cation. Less generally known, perhaps, 
and certainly in the majority are those 
philosophers of education who utilize the 
world-view of some philosopher or 
school of philosophy to derive a full- 
blown concept of education consistent 
with the basic tenets of that philosopher 
or school. Frequently they bridge the 
gap between philosophers who are not 
centrally concerned with education and 
the work of those philosophers which 
has direct relevance to educational theory 
and practice. The work of a realist like 
Harry S. Broudy or of an idealist like 
Donald Butler, both contemporary phi- 
losophers of education, is generally 
known to the readers of this journal and 
is representative of the derivational func- 
tion. The task taken on by such men is 
to place educational theory and practice 
into the larger context of some tradi- 
tional philosophical system and thereby 
to produce a comprehensive view of edu- 
cation. 

Whether original or derivational, how- 
ever, philosophers who operate in this 
dimension see a need to answer the per- 
ennial philosophical questions about 
Reality, Knowledge, Value and the 
Nature of Man as a prerequisite to in- 
telligent discourse about education and 
its role in human life. Such a search for 
meaning and total context is not new to 
philosophy nor to educators. It is a 
powerful theme repeated throughout the 
intellectual history of Man and as such 
cannot easily be rejected out of hand. 
It can be done well or poorly, but it 
cannot be denied its potential to provide 
perspective, meaning and inspiration to 
those who educate. It is a viewing of 


education straight on in its broadest di- 
mension—that of breadth. 


The Prescriptive-Programmatic 

If the synthetic-synoptic dimension 
can be visualized as that of breadth, then 
we can liken the prescriptive-program- 
matic dimension to that of height. The 
traditional association of “good” with 
“higher” and “bad” with “lower” may 
simply be an accidental result of our 
civilization’s preoccupation with heaven 
and hell; but, nevertheless, the task as- 
sumed by philosophers of education 
working in this dimension does appear 
to be one of pointing upward to the 
“heights” to be reached through edu- 
cation. This is the value dimension of 
philosophy of education wherein judg- 
ments of worth are made and descrip- 
tions of the Good created. Just as human 
beings have always speculated about the 
nature of the cosmos, so they have also 
been eternally searching for the prin- 
ciples of the Good Life. Even though phi- 
losophers have consistently failed log- 
ically to bridge the gap between what is 
and what ought to be, practically the 
fact remains that men are constantly 
faced with decisions of value. This is 
also true for those working with edu- 
cational theory and practice; and it is 
in response to this practical need to 
make decisions of value in education 
that some educational philosophers turn 
their minds and talents to the prescrip- 
tive-programmatic dimension. 

Broadly speaking, one might distin- 
guish between two types of tasks per- 
formed in this dimension: the judgmental 
and the descriptive. Some turn their 
energies to judging the worth of existing 
educational theories and practices. Others 
focus on identifying and describing what 
they feel are the proper goals for edu- 
cation and the proper means for attain- 
ing them. All are concerned with the 
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traditional philosophical questions about 
values seen in the context of the pur- 
poseful human activity called education. 
Thus, on the descriptive side we find 
educational philosophers such as Philip 
Phenix, attempting in much of his work 
to identify and describe the values rele- 
vant to the “prescription” of a proper 
“program” for education. Or we find 
such men as William Heard Kilpatrick 
providing and describing a “program” 
for “character education” in the value 
context of a social democracy. On the 
judgmental side, we find in contempo- 
rary America critics such as Hutchins 
and Adler, who function as gadflies ques- 
tioning the goals, values, choices and 
procedures which presently exist. At 
times their judgment is harsh, at times 
benevolent, at times merely the prelude 
to their own prescriptions and pro- 


grams. 

It should be apparent also that neither 
the descriptive or judgmental valuational 
functions are the sole possession of phi- 
losophers of education, as any Bestor, 
Conant, Rickover, Koerner, Martin 
Mayer or PTA member will attest. There 
is no escape from this value dimension in 
education. Choices must be and are made 
every day. But the philosophers of edu- 
cation come to this dimension uniquely 
armed with a tradition of scholarly con- 
cern with ethical systems and a disci- 
plined mode of inquiry for examining 
problems of value. For this reason, the 
task taken on by philosophers of educa- 
tion in the prescriptive-programmatic di- 
mension has great potential. Once again, 
however, it may be performed poorly or 
well, but to deny the potential of intelli- 
gent inquiry into the valued and valuable 
seems ludicrous. 


The Analytic-Explicative 


Of the three ordinary dimensions, we 
have only that of “depth” left. However, 
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it is most appropriate to use the notion 
of depth as a descriptive term for the 
analytic-explicative dimension of phi- 
losophy of education. Philosophers of 
this bent look deeply into the technical 
language of educational theory and prac- 
tice seeking clarity and precision of 
meaning. They probe through the sur- 
face of philosophizing about education in 
an attempt to locate underlying assump- 
tions; and they search beneath edu- 
cational arguments and ideas for their 
logical underpinnings. 

Just as we have divided the first two 
dimensions considered into two sub- 
types of tasks performed in each, we 
might fruitfully attempt to view the 
analytic-explicative dimension as having 
both a critical and a constructive aspect. 
One need not look far to find a repre- 
sentative of the critical aspect of phi- 
losophizing in this dimension. D. J. 
O’Connor in his Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Education (2) is quite 
critical of attempts to philosophize about 
education in terms of what have been 
called here its synthetic-synoptic and 
its prescriptive-programmatic dimen- 
sions. He argues 

that the traditional philosophers promised 
more than they were able to deliver and 
that their claims to interpret the universe 
on a grade scale must be rejected for the 
same reason that the claims of alchemists, 
astrologers or magicians are now re- 
jected . . . [because their results are not] 
publicly testable, reliable and coherent 
with the rest of public knowledge. 


With respect to values and moral 
principles, O’Connor refuses to make 
judgments concerning values until he 
can find a way to justify such judg- 
ments. He concludes his examination of 
this dimension of philosophizing by 
saying: 

We still do not know all it means to say 

that a certain moral principle is ‘right’ or 


‘valid’ or ‘justifiable’. . . . For this reason 
the problem of how to justify our value 
judgments is still an unsolved problem of 
philosophy. To realize this will save us 
from dogmatism and at the same time 
encourage us to go on looking for the 
answer [to the questions of how to jus- 
tify value judgments]. 


Of course, the critical aspect of the 
analytic-explicative dimension can take 
a narrower tack, Rather than taking on 
the basic assumptions or questioning the 
validity of the approaches utilized in the 
other dimensions of educational philos- 
ophy, one may examine particular theo- 
ries or particular concepts imbedded in 
theories of education for ambiguities, 
logical function and coherence with an 
eye to showing their weaknesses. 

In terms of what I have called the 
constructive aspect of the dimension 
called analysis-explication, one can point 
to examinations in depth of such key 
educational ideas as “learning by experi- 
ence,” “needs and the needs-curricu- 
lum,” “subject matter,” “mastery,” and 
“teaching” or to the analysis of “meta- 
phors,” “slogans” and definitions” as they 
operate in the Language of Education 
(4). I consider such efforts to be con- 
structive because generally they not only 
pull apart central concepts of education 
but in doing so they also make clearer 
and more precise our use of these ideas 
in theory and practice. Being clear about 
our ideas is a prerequisite to putting them 
into effective practice. 

In essence then, the task taken on by 
those who operate in the dimension of 
analysis-explication is one which takes 
ideas basic to educational theory and 
practice apart and unfolds their meaning 
and logic for all to sce clearly. Tradi- 
tionally, philosophy has never been free 
from critical examination of others’ 
theories—a glance at Plato and Aristotle 
will surely bear this out—nor free from 


scrutinizing in depth the meaning of 
central concepts as again Plato (the 
meaning of justice), Aristotle (of sub- 
stance), Augustine (of time) et al., will 
amply demonstrate. Man, throughout 
civilized time, has sought out the power 
behind ideas, arguments and theories. 
There seems to be no reason to deny 
the worthiness of such an enterprise in 
the narrower sphere of philosophizing 
about the theory and process of educa- 
tion. 


A Pause for Perspective 


Before going on to describe the fourth 
dimension of philosophy of education, a 
few reservations about the views thus 
far presented ought to be offered in an 
attempt to provide a truer perspective. 
Although I think that the rough cate- 
gories and distinctions offered thus far 
can be justified and that there are those 
philosophers of education who can be 
neatly pigeon-holed as operating within 
a single dimension and even within a 
particular aspect of it, I would hasten 
to indicate that the device I’ve con- 
structed for showing parts of a whole is 
not meant to indicate that these parts 
ought to be taken as mutually exclusive. 
At different times and in different works 
any particular philosopher may address 
himself to problems in any of these 
three dimensions. In fact, one might 
cogently argue that no philosopher of 
education can operate in any one dimen- 
sion without carrying with him certain 
submerged views with respect to the 
other dimensions. 

Moreover, a cursory reading of a 
philosopher like John Dewey would 
show that even in a single work, such 
as Democracy and Education, one can 
deal effectively and in depth with all 
three dimensions and their subareas. His 
view of Reality as sketched therein is 
certainly in great part original, but 
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parts of it are also derivational (from 
Darwin and James). He is not unwill- 
ing to prescribe a program for educat- 
ing in his description of the learning 
process, growth and the democratic so- 
ciety; nor is he reluctant to critically 
judge the value systems of others (such 
as Plato, Rousseau, Locke, Froebel, et 
al.). Finally, one may point to his analy- 
sis and explication of such concepts 
as “experience,” “social democracy,” 
“learning,” “thinking,” “subject matter,” 
etc., and see his effort to clarify ideas 
central to the process of educating. 
Given such exceptions, I should hastily 
add in the spirit of my endeavor to paint 
as true a picture as possible of the cur- 
rent state of philosophy of education 
that there is a growing tendency to 
specialize in the investigation of a single 
dimension. Perhaps the greatest impetus 
for this is what has been called the “rev- 
olution in philosophy” in the 20th cen- 
tury. The referent for this “revolution” 
is the growth of sophisticated methods 
of analysis developed in England and 
America and the consequent emergence 
of what is loosely termed linguistic or 
analytic philosophy. But this is another 
story and one which cannot be told 
here. Let us turn instead to the newer 
and inviting fourth dimension of the 
philosophy of education. 


The Fourth Dimension 


If, as I believe, the three dimensions 
discussed thus far do fairly describe the 
activities currently carried on by phi- 
losophers of education, it still seems 
legitimate to ask just what these dimen- 
sions actually encompass. A moment’s 
reflection should reveal that the three 
dimensions described focus on and treat 
the process of educating from different 


1 These and other similar topics are dealt 
with in Smith & Ennis, (eds.), Language and 
concepts in education (Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1961). 
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perspectives. In simpler terms, philoso- 
phers of education are concerned with 
visions, evaluations and analyses of the 
whole or part of education as a process. 
Some are even concerned with an ex- 
amination of what philosophers do when 
they turn their philosophical attention to 
any dimension of inquiry into that proc- 
ess of educating. 

But omitted from even this broad view 
of what is contained by the three di- 
mensions already described is the “field 
of education” itself. In one sense it is 
there, but in a much more profound 
sense it is not. In that philosophers of 
education are specialized inquirers into 
the process of educating, they are thus 
operating within the “field of educa- 
tion.” Without terrible distortion, one 
could generally describe the “field of 
education” as encompassing those areas 
of inquiry, examination and study of the 
process of educating as are dealt with 
by philosophers, historians, anthropolo- 
gists, economists, curriculum specialists, 
administrative specialists, psychologists, 
etc. What binds all of these scholars and 
inquirers together is their focus on the 
Process of educating and their theoreti- 
cal or scholarly interest in some one or 
other aspect of that process.? Thus the 
“field of education” can be isolated as 
another dimension different from those 
already described. In this way, the total 
“field of education” taken as a composite 
of various techniques of inquiry into the 
educational process provides a fourth di- 
mension in which philosophers of educa- 
tion may also operate. 

However, by designating the “field of 
education” as the fourth dimension of 


2 Of course, the field of education also has 
its practical side; that of preparing and initiat- 
ing students into the tasks of educators, those 
who carry on the process of parpcony | itself, 
But this “professional” aspect of the field of 
education ought not to be confused with 
theoretical and investigatory aspects. 


š 


philosophy of education, I do not mean 
to imply that no one ever has dealt 
philosophically with this dimension. I 
will, in fact, cite some examples of phi- 
losophers who have done so in a pre- 
liminary way. Rather, my purposes in 
pointing to the “field of education” as a 
fourth dimension are threefold, First, I 
believe there is logical justification for 
distinguishing this dimension as a unique 
entity worthy of study and investiga- 
tion much as the other dimensions have 
been distinguished and pointed to as rich 
potential areas for philosophical inquiry. 
Second, although some have indeed 
tackled problems in this dimension, there 
seems to have been no overt realization 
by philosophers of education that the 
“field of education” is a unique dimen- 
sion different in important logical re- 
spects from the others designated in this 
essay, and so I hope this designation as 
a fourth dimension will correct the sit- 
uation. Third, the “field of education” 
is a relatively recent historical phenome- 
non which has grown and developed 
extensively in this century and, I be- 
lieve, as such presents many new philo- 
sophical avenues of inquiry which have 
yet to be explored or traveled by phi- 
losophers of education. 


The Field of Education 

In what follows, I will try to char- 
acterize this dimension of the philosophy 
of education much as I have done with 
the other dimensions except that I would 
prefer to be more nebulous (if that is 
possible) about its boundaries than I 
have been with the others. I do this 
because I feel that a tight drawing of 
limits would narrow the possibilities for 
inquiry, and this would in turn negate 
my reason for suggesting that this fourth 
dimension is one which provides a 
heuristic area rich in potential for phi- 
losophizing. 


Two central forms of philosophizing 
in this dimension seem apparent to me. 
There may be, and I hope there are, 
others. First, one may examine the total 
field itself looking for the logical glue 
which holds it together, or for a clear 
and adequate structural description of its 
various activities or functions. This we 
may call the structural aspects as op- 
posed to the component aspect which 
turns the focus of investigation into the 
relevant philosophical parts of individual 
non-philosophical components of the to- 
tal field. 

Indeed, some philosophers have looked 
into the fourth dimension from the 
structural point of view. Ralph Barton 
Perry in his Realms of Value (3) briefly 
discusses the “science of education” and 
its “explanatory, normative and techno- 
logical methods.” Marc Belth has re- 
cently published a work called Educa- 
tion as a Discipline (1) in which his 
avowed purpose is to inquire “. . . into 
the developing discipline of education in 
the form of a logical analysis of the 
structure of the activity itself . . ” But 
as with other types of philosophical areas 
of investigation, philosophers are hardly 
agreed with respect to the structural 
question of what the field of education 
is from a philosophical point of view. 
Although some work has been done in 
this aspect of the fourth dimension, 
more, it seems, is possible. 

The component aspect of this dimen- 
sion by contrast seems to have attracted 
less attention and has not been pursued 
in any systematic fashion. Here I will 
not offer examples from the literature 
because I myself am only familiar with 


See the report of a symposium edited by 
John Walton € James L. Rate The discipline 
of education (Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1963), in which philosophers not 
only disagreed on what the field of education 
is, but on whether it can be called a 
discipline. 
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those probings of philosophers that con- 
cern the philosophical component of the 
field of education and have already men- 
tioned them as part of the task per- 
formed in the analytic-explicative di- 
mension.* But it seems to me to be 
legitimate not only to distinguish the 
scholarly study and examination of the 
theory and practice of the process of 
educating from this process itself, but 
also to distinguish scholarly inquiry into 
the forms taken by studies of the process 
of educating from those studies them- 
selves. More simply, questions about the 
kind of questions put to the educating 
process by non-philosophical inquirers 
are legitimate questions of a philosophi- 
cal nature in the same sense that philoso- 
phers raise questions about what the 
practitioners of science, history, law, 
etc., do when they operate on a theo- 
retical level in their own areas of inter- 
est. 


Proposals for Inquiry 


Obviously, there are many compo- 
nents in the field of education besides 
philosophy, and philosophical questions 
can be asked of these components. One 
may, for instance, turn to that compo- 
nent designated as “comparative educa- 
tion” and ask Structural, procedural or 
methodological questions of it. Recent 
work in the philosophy of science and 
most especially philosophy of the social 
sciences would seem to be relevant here 
at least in a derivational way as it would 
also seem applicable directly to those 
sub-components of comparative educa- 


_ ‘Now with this aspect of the fourth dimen- 
sion of philosophy of education described, 
such inquiries and conclusions as O’Connor’s 
above, re the synoptic-synthetic and rescrip~ 
tive-programmatic dimensions might more 
fruitfully categorized in this dimension when 
they focus on philosophical problems which 
arise directly from the nature of the activity 
undertaken by a scholar in the field of educa- 
tion. 
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tion called “educational sociology, an- 
thropology, political science, etc.” More 
original work might take on philosophi- 
cal analysis of the concept of “com- 
parison” or “generalization” as it pertains 
to the methodology of the comparative 
educator. Or, one might look for the 
ethical problems inherent in the com- 
ponent called “guidance” or “counsel- 
ing.” There also may be philosophical 
work in the philosophy of history which 
is relevant to the historian of education 
and his special task, or ideas developed 
in the philosophy of law which have 
relevance to educational inquiries of the 
scholars of educational administration. 
Such examples of philosophical inquiry 
into the components of the “field of 
education” could easily be multiplied. 
But, in essence, I think it can be seen 
that the fourth dimension of the philoso- 
phy of education as described here is 
focused on both the total structure and 
the scholarly components of the field of 
education. It is an area just as worthy of 
investigation as the others in that it 
forces reflection back on what assump- 
tions and ideas scholars in the field of 
education utilize in their study of educa- 
tion. It is a new dimension just be- 
ginning to be developed and, by separat- 
ing it from the other dimensions of 
philosophy of education, I hope to have 
made its uniqueness clear to philosophers 
and non-philosophers alike. For the one, 
it beckons with virgin lands to explore; 
for the other, it holds the promise of a 
fruitful harvest which will provide es- 
sential sustenance to the study and un- 
derstanding of the process of educating. 


One Last Look 


In this essay I have tried to do two 
things. First and foremost my purpose 
was to provide a blueprint for viewing 
the structure of philosophy of education 
as it is currently being practiced and 


developed for those outside its technical 
and scholarly confines, I have done this 
in the hope that they might obtain a 
complete schematic view of philosophy 
of education, while also hoping that this 
effort might stimulate others to provide 
such a view of their structures for an 
Ausländer like myself. My second task 
was directed more at my colleagues in 
philosophy of education and was an at- 
tempt to suggest an area invitingly ripe 
for inquiry whose examination would be 
relevant to all scholars of education. In 
using the device of dimensionality (and 
perhaps over-using it at times), I also 
hope that I have provided a convenient 
framework for putting before my non- 
philosophical readers the four main 
stances taken by philosophers of educa- 
tion as they inquire into the synoptic- 
synthetic, the prescriptive-programmatic, 
the analytic-explicative aspects of the 
process of education and into the field 
of education itself. If the potential of 
these various approaches is recognized, 
then, I believe, philosophers of education 
can learn much from each other’s work. 


And if those outside that specialized 
tower of educational inquiry called phi- 
losophy of education can see what 
philosophers of education are currently 
about, then they may bring more ap- 
propriate questions to them and also 
better know what kinds of answers to 
expect from them. Finally, I hope that 
this essay has done more than provide a 
blueprint; that it has in fact cut a side 
door into the technical structure built 
by philosophers of education allowing 
for ease of entrance and exit, and has 
also provided a few windows which may 
be used both for looking in and for 
looking out. 
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Pp. 234. $3.00 (paper). 


Two recent encounters set me think- 
ing about precollege education in the 
arts. One was the periodic recurrence of 
final examinations for about two hundred 
quite bright college students who must 
struggle to comprehend an activity gen- 
erally considered to have some sort of 
prime importance in human life. The 
other was with a handsomely printed, 
broad format publication of the pro- 
ceedings of a Seminar on Elementary 
and Secondary Education in the Visual 
Arts held under the aegis of the Art 
Education Department at New York 
University. (The Seminar was one of 
twelve such conferences which the Of- 
fice of Education is supporting through- 
out the country.) 

“The nucleus of persons who con- 
ceived, planned and conducted the semi- 
nar,” writes Howard Conant, Chairman 
of the Department at NYU, “strongly 
believed the time had come for art edu- 
cators to stop listening mainly to each 
other and to begin listening to leaders 
in other disciplines. .. .” The last eleven 
pages contain forty two portraits of the 
participants with short identifications of 
each one. They show a Physics profes- 
Sor, a representative of “science and 
technology” on the White House staff, 
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and the ubiquitous Buckminster Fuller 
from outside the field of art education, 
as well as a few architects. There were 
artists, too, mostly concerned with art 
education, but at the college level. I 
could find only three people actually in- 
volved in teaching at the levels under 
discussion. 


Samplings of Debate 

Volumes of talk, speeches, and discus- 
sions are given verbatim, with little or 
no attempt to summarize. The following 
samplings may be considered slanted or 
unfair, but they seem to demonstrate a 
degree of confusion at a high profes- 
sional level. Harold Rosenberg, well 
known avant-garde critic, sounds a 
familiar note on p. 138: “There is too 
much preoccupation with rationality, 
with the working out of problems, with 
the functional process in dealing with 
materials . . . I get annoyed when I see 
stereotyped art work imposed on chil- 
dren. . . . When I was a kid I would 
shoot pool, and I discovered all of a 
sudden one could make the most terrific 


“When and how,” asks Professor Rothschild, 
“should sophistication in the arts be taught?” 
Responding vigorously (and somewhat sar- 
donically) to the report of a seminar on art 
education, he objects to a stress on the “avant- 
garde” which neglects the role of technical 
training and on a “sophistication” imparted so 
early that young people never learn the skills 
or knowledge required for legitimate creative 
work, The writer is known for his newsletter 
called “The Pragmatist” and for his outspoken 
opinions about teaching art to the young. 


as 
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shots! That was my first real ‘art’ ex- 
perience. . . .” 

Henry Hope, Chairman of the Art 
Department at Indiana University, briefly 
sounds a warning (p. 88): “There ap- 
pears to be a lingering notion that art 
education should be regarded as a type 
of therapy. There is too much emphasis 
on ‘let’s do whatever you want to, and 
have fun!’ ” Objections, precautions, and 
animadversions generally predominate, 
whether on one side or the other. Profes- 
sor Conant, on the facing page, com- 
plains that “art curricula on all levels are 
too fragmented . . .”; by which he seems 
to mean simply that they are not al- 
lotted enough time in the general sched- 
ule. 

Contrasting emphases in statements by 
two nuns are interesting. Sister Mary 
Corita, Art Chairman at Immaculate 
Heart College, Los Angeles, says: “We 
must take seriously what the masters, so 
to speak, are doing around us, and we 
must try somehow to get children in 
contact with them.” Sister M. Jacque- 
line, of Webster College, St. Louis, 
warns against an unspecified “new kind 
of orthodoxy which could kill art edu- 
cation. If we merely get a new strait 
jacket for an old strait jacket we're 
caught again!” 

Rosenberg returns in an entirely dif- 
ferent role: “, . . Proust, as a young 
child, found himself surrounded by 
theater, by poetry, by painting... . 
Now what would prevent kids, I’m talk- 
ing now about six-year olds, from hav- 
ing these kinds of experiences . . .?” 
Robert Motherwell substantiates his 
contribution by the strange boast (p. 
141): “As a painter of long experience, I 
am still faced by many problems which 
I think PII be faced with until I die, 
such as what is art, what isn’t art... .” 
Several pages on, Neal Mitchell of the 
Harvard School of Architecture says he 


does not think “everything has to have 
a name.” He goes on: “I don’t think 
there should be a pigeon hole for every 
little thing. I don’t think we should ask, 
‘Is it art or asn’t it?’ I think the main 
thing is that what we have traditionally 
thought was art should be broadened. 
. . . But we must make it exciting, 
wanted, if we expect it to become an 
essential part of the school curriculum.” 
However, Kathryn Bloom of the US Of- 
fice of Education allows that “defining 
art education is terribly important. It’s 
just as dangerous to say, ‘Let's not define 
it, let's just go ahead and do it,’ as it is 
to put things in categories.” 


Motherwell’s “Super-Duper” 


I can see no other purpose than of 
engendering untimely sophistication in 
“The Motherwell Proposal” that seems 
to climax the “recommendations” in the 
concluding chapter of the report. At- 
tempting to enliven his description with 
the vocabulary of the practical world, 
but showing no other consciousness of 
it, Robert Motherwell (abstract expres- 
sionist painter and professor at Hunter 
College) says: 


I propose that there be a crash program 
where an elite task force of, say, a dozen 
people who at once know intimately the 
specific nature of contemporary art and 
who have some mastery of modern means 
of communicating it, be given complete 
(but open-ended and continuing) re- 
sponsibility for planning and implement- 
ing a super-duper, profound, beautiful, 
human, sensitive, and highly cultivated 
program; try it out on fifty carefully se- 
lected teachers; make whatever empirical 
corrections are necessary; and let each of 
those fifty teachers in turn reach ten or 
more persons. From this beginning, the 
idea could spread indefinitely. From the 
initial tiny elite comes a larger elite, and 
eventually the whole school system can 
become an elite. But there should be 
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some checking from time to time by the 
original people to see that the original 
concepts have not been diluted, trans- 
formed or distorted. 


Then comes a bit of what F.P.A., I 
think, used to call “commercial candor” 
in less ecstatic vein: “Many art teachers, 
with all their good intentions, are really 
quite bored with the classroom situation 
and with art itself. Art can become very 
boring if one doesn’t study it carefully 
and become deeply involved with its 
continual unfolding.” After some com- 
pletely impractical, utopian suggestions 
for the people on whom full responsi- 
bility for the “super-duper” program 
would rest, he concludes with a few 
remarks far from complimentary to the 
teaching profession: “I think the kind of 
program these people could devise could 
replace art education as we know it to- 
day. The problem of making art teachers 
culturally literate would have to come 
first. Means of broader implementation 
would have to come later.” Some inter- 
esting ideas about exploring “the classical 
(!) problems of the twentieth century” 
are given in several following pages, but 
they all apply to exposition of more or 
less avant-garde aesthetics to art majors 
in college. 


The Too Early Sophisticated 


For many years a favored technique 
in teaching art at primary and secondary 
school levels has been the “free creative” 
procedure whereby a child is encour- 
aged to explore and liberate his impulses. 
Sometimes called a “maturation tech- 
nique” calculated to develop confidence 
and initiative and to lighten the sense of 
inferiority and frustration in the lengthy 
process of growing up, this has a valu- 
able place in art teaching below the col- 
lege level. However, when used in an 
attempt to anticipate the sophisticated 
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attitudes of currently popular “far out” 
individualism, it can be harmful in two 
ways. 

In the first place, the proper base for 
valid sophistication or refinement of taste 
is not the teaching of sophistication it- 
self. Virtually by defiinition, sophistica- 
tion is too subtle and complex to be 
conveyed adequately in teachable form- 
ulae, It involves a reaction to, a develop- 
ment upon, a complication of more 
elementary and direct cultural expression 
—something like what theatrical gag 
men call a “switch.” This can only be 
understood if the evolutionary base is 
familiar; hence educational preparation 
must consist to a considerable degree in 
stocking the new mind with common 
experiences, with generally accepted 
facts, symbols and patterns. 

Procedures whereby the basic mate- 
tials may be enhanced to provide more 
complex expression or entertainment for 
the adult personality according to its 
particular lights may top off the educa- 
tional process. To start referring to these 
possibilities at too early a stage defeats 
its own purpose, providing the young 
with no more than a snobbish badge of 
unproved superiority over others. Per- 
haps more serious damage results from 
neglect of basic equipment useful when 
visual and plastic factors are present in 
ordinary experience, as well as in prepa- 
ration for acquiring more complex 
knowledge about art, 


Importance of the Rudimentary 


For example, I think it is necessary to 
base an exposition of Impressionism on 
differentiating fact and fancy regarding 
their use of color. In the typical one- 
year or one-semester course whereby 
college students are introduced in whole- 
sale numbers to the entire panorama of 
the plastic arts, the problem of compres- 
sion is paramount. It would be greatly 


relieved if students had prior contact 
with rudimentary material like the 
principles of color vision, totally un- 
familiar to many. 

This could start on the elementary 
level with the old color wheel as a cut- 
and-paste project introducing primary 
and secondary colors and their comple- 
mentary relations, with similar explora- 
tion of “tinting” and “shading” with 
neutral tones. On the secondary level 
this could be extended by explanation of 
the color wheel as a circular arrange- 
ment of the spectrum, with reference to 
the whole area of physical radiation 
from auditory to micro-wave. Previous 
experience with neutral tones would 
provide a base for full analysis of color 
and color notation, incidental compari- 
son with notation in other arts, the con- 
cepts of “hue, saturation and intensity” 
and perhaps tone solids and color trees. 
Then in a college art course the student 
would be prepared for discussion of par- 
ticular uses of color in some degree of 
depth, undismayed by incomplete com- 
prehension of too-hurried attempts to 
cram the whole thing into one lecture. 


Technique and Creation 


Another thing that is scorned by the 
avant-garde artist-teachers who try to 
inject their own sophistication (true or 
false) into art classes at whatever level, 
is lettering and poster design. Since 
script is a cursive technique evolved 
from distinct geometrical units, some ex- 
perience with their construction might 
improve general standards of handwrit- 
ing. Simple considerations of poster lay- 
out, fitting letters into a line, blocking 
lines into a general composition, dis- 
tribution of black and white areas and 
color for emphasis and effect are tech- 
niques worth having in later contact 
with any sort of typographical produc- 
tion. They may also be used to develop 


purely aesthetic concepts of rhythm, 
proportion and balance. 

If the old exercises of blocking flowers 
and other objects into geometrical units 
of design are still to be found in any 
curriculum they are doubtless scorned 
by the freedom-pleaders. But the con- 
cept of motif can be very important in 
understanding Cubism, African Negro 
sculpture and Hiberno-Saxon manuscript 
illumination, to mention a few of the 
most spectacular examples, as well as in 
currently admired “correlations” of the 
figure arts with music and architecture. 

Mere mention of the word “perspec- 
tive” causes many artists to shudder un- 
justifiably, but a perfectly legitimate 
sense of boredom may be recalled by 
anyone who was drilled in repetitious 
diagrams resembling many-stringed kites, 
The art of the West, however, has been 
intermittently illusionistic for over a 
thousand years, and an ability to under- 
stand the construction of space is im- 
portant. Stylistic changes from plane to 
recession can best be understood in the 
light of some familiarity with parallel 
and angular—or “one-point” and “two- 
point”—perspective. 

Some acquaintance with the conven- 
tions and processes of mechanical draw- 
ing is certain to be helpful in later life, 
whether at home, in plant management, 
or for understanding occasional diagrams 
in the press. In the classroom it can be 
used to bring out the nature of three- 
dimensional masses and their representa- 
tion on a two-dimensional plane, as well 
as various tactile and optic values that 
artists may choose to emphasize in the 
process. 

It is not my purpose here to outline a 
curriculum for art in primary and sec- 
ondary schools, nor do I have any con- 
tact with the current situation that would 
justify such an attempt. I am concerned 
only with suggesting that part of the 
535 
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function of education at these levels is to 
supply elementary formulae and tech- 
niques as a basis for later 

and to suggest what this might mean in 
the plastic arts. An understanding of art 
articulated in this manner not only equips 
the student with a basis for sounder 
sophistication in the arts than a less ob- 
jective treatment would provide. It also 
indicates mutually illuminating correla- 
tion with other areas of experience, and 
clarifies the meaning of artistic elements 
in other areas of experience. 

Of course technical aspects of art 
be'pourly taghtiia ‘ways chee obetis 
their relation to the creative process, and 
offenses along this line are what have 
made the approach so vulnerable. Per- 
haps, however, the well-intentioned ad- 
vocates of liveliness and fun have thrown 
the baby out with the bath water. In any 
attempt to restore the lost substance, 
ample precaution must be taken to safe- 
guard the spiritual quest of the current 
approach. 


Free creative art should certainly not 
be eliminated. In fact it would remain 
the chief activity in the primary grades, 
and at least for an experimental period 
of adjustment should occupy half the 
time allotted at any level. Perhaps at some 
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point alternatives might be offered for 
the student’s choice, recognizing a legiti- 
mate variety of interest between practi- 
cal and “creative” approaches. This 
might incidentally ameliorate special 
types of disciplinary problem sometimes 
encountered in art classes. 

Technical presentations should be en- 
riched in two directions: (1) to show 
applications to other fields, and (2) to 
suggest basic relations to more complex 
and sophisticated experiences to be en- 
countered later in the arts. Leonardo’s 
“Last Supper” might be contrasted with 
Tintoretto’s when one-point and two- 
point perspective is under discussion, A 
Mondrian might be used to illustrate 
discussions of poster design and typo- 
graphical layout. 

The important thing is to inspire 
teachers with a broad interest in creation 
of any kind; and with a desire to give 
people knowledge that will help them go 
in whatever direction they wish. Poseurs 
who twist every medium and confound 
the facts to mystify their charges and 
parade their own ingenuity, scorning 
practicality as too obvious and unrari- 
fied, do no service to anyone but them- 
selves and have no proper place in the 
education of youth. 


Gassner, John. Directions in Modern 
Theatre and Drama: An Expanded 
Edition of Form and Idea in Modern 
Theatre. New York: Holt, Rinchart 
and Winston, 1965. Pp. xvi + 457. 
$6.75. 


Distinct from works in other media, 
plays have two potential modes of being: 
They exist as literature and as theatrical 
production. It is in the latter form that the 
play most concerns John Gassner in his 
Directions in Modern Theatre and Drama, 
an “expanded edition” of his 1956 Form 
and Idea in Modern Theatre. The change 
of title then is curious since it would sug- 
gest either that Professor Gassner revised 
his material, this time dividing his atten- 
tion between the play as literature and 
the play as production, or that the mate- 
tial added to the new edition is devoted to 
drama in contrast to the old material’s con- 
cern with theatre. (I take “theatre” here 
to refer to the produced play and “drama” 
to the play as literature.) But neither of 
these suggestions is borne out by the work 
itself. The original text remains unchanged 
and the new material—for the most part a 
collection of essays by Professor Gassner 
and others—deals as much with the theatre 
as does the old, and thus the stress is left 
unchanged. (The superiority of both the 
selections and the introductory material in 
this small anthology to the text as a whole, 
by the way, testifies to the justness of Pro- 
fessor Gassner’s reputation as compiler 
rather than as critic or historian. Included 
are Strindberg’s Preface to Miss Julie, as 
well as essays by scholars on dramatic form 
and acting techniques. One might only ar- 
gue that the pieces have been selected to 
prove a point; thus, a chatty New York 
Times article by Edward Albee rather than 
a statement by Ionesco on the Theatre of 
the Absurd; and nothing by Cocteau or 
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more significantly, Antonin Artaud; in 
other words, no meaningful su; of the 
theatricality towards which Professor Gass- 
ner is essentially unsympathetic.) 

But the new title is more than curious— 
it is unfortunate; first, because it increases 
the confusion in subject and i 
created by the text itself, and second, be- 
cause it underscores the dual and contrast- 
ing qualities of the work it designates. For 
example, “form” is used to refer to both 
“the style in which (a play) is written” and 
“the style in which it is performed.” Why, 
one wonders, is “form” substituted for 
“style” here unless to avoid the very sort 
of confusion that has been created by 
using a single term to apply to both in- 
stances? The emphasis in this book should 
be on theatre, for it is when i 
about the produced play that its author 
has most to tell his reader. Here he reminds 
us of what we outside the field are either 
forgetful or ignorant: the significance and 
history of scenic design; the various theories 
and styles of acting; and the effect of both 
on the written play and the audience. Thus 
those of us (and I suspect it is many, at 
least among teachers of literature) who 
tend to think of a play only in the context 
of the printed page—very much, that is, as 
we do a novel or a poem—are forced to 
see it in other surroundings, to consider 
just how it can be transformed on stage. 

Viewed, on the other hand, as a study 
of dramatic literature, Professor Gassner’s 
work degenerates into the standard under- 
graduate survey course in Modern Drama— 
“From Ibsen to the Present”—and as such 
illustrates and compounds the inadequacies 
of such offerings. It is given to generalities 
and platitudes; to superficiality and sche- 
matization, with the excuse a stated aware- 
ness that “of course . . . this review is par- 
tial and sketchy” (as Professor Gassner says 
of his summary of Epic forms) but then, 
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“this (referring to the historical tradition 
of Epic theatre) is too large a subject to be 
treated here,” as, I might add, is any other. 
Yet, despite the enormous task he sees 
himself as having undertaken, Professor 
Gassner’s discussion is not limited to the 
directions the modern theatre has taken; he 
also offers his opinion as to the direction 
the modern theatre (and drama) should 
take. Noting “the artistic impasse in which 
the contemporary theatre finds itself,” he 
proposed that “the way out... is for the 
realists to tap the dramatic resources of 
theatricalism, but to use them in order to 
advance essential realism,” by which he 
seems to intend “to advance the presenta- 
tional, the illusion of surface reality.” This 
from a writer who can observe that “in all 
periods, playwrights and players have been 
realistic for their times” and who surely 
is aware that the contemporary artist has 
called into question the “reality” he sees 
as “essential.” Ultimately then what Pro- 
fessor Gassner asks of our plays is that they 
be realistic for another time—for in seeing 
as the greatest threats to our theatre “de- 
personalization,” “the disappearance of 
man,” and “the antiplay—presumably with 
noncharacters and nonspeech,” he indicates 
how very out of sympathy he is with our 
own and so disqualifies himself as its his- 
torian. 
Joy Gour» Boyum 
New York University 


Moore, Brian. The Emperor of Ice- 
Cream. New York: Viking, 1965, Pp. 
250. $4.95. 

At seventeen, Gavin Burke finds himself 
failing in school and in the service of the 
Irish Air Raid Precautions. Although the 
world outside is enmeshed in World War 
I, Gavin fights his own personal war at 
home with his Catholic family and his 
small-minded, provincial Protestant neigh- 
bors in Belfast. He fights, too, the inner, 
psychological war of his own conscience, 
which emerges through well-ventilated dis- 
cussions with his White Angel (the servant 
of God) and his Black Angel (the cohort 
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of Satan), both very real illusions of his 
Catholic imagination. Unlike his brother, 
Owen, Gavin finds it difficult to do the 
right thing because he does not know what 
the right thing is. He is not certain what he 
wants, but he knows clearly what he does 
not want. He is a mature Holden Caufield 
with a Catholic conscience that does not 
operate as smoothly as it once did. He 
imagines himself “a Siegfried Sassoon com- 
mando, crawling through no man’s land 
with a dirk in his teeth,’ when, in fact, 
all he can do as a member of the ARP is 
practice the principles of First Aid in the 
venereal disease ward at the local hospital 
in Belfast. The people of the town, and his 
own family, look down upon him because 
he is not in the regular army, fighting the 
war in a regular way. 

Gavin lives in the world of his father, a 
world clearly inscribed with do’s and don'ts. 
He learns not to argue with his father any- 
more; and he learns that silence is the best 
statement of all, that it said more than he 
could ever say. His father sympathizes with 
the aims of Hitler, thinking that if the Axis 
could win the war, Ireland would gain her 
independence. Gradually, Gavin begins to 
hope that the Germans will bomb Belfast, 
also, for it is the only way to destroy his 
father’s world, and the worlds of the people 
about him whom he loathes. In his mind, 
the bombing of Belfast would also eradicate 
his own sense of failure. The poem he likes 
best ends with the couplet: “Let be be 
finale of seem./The only emperor is the 
emperor of ice-cream.” As the author says, 
“He liked that line. He was not quite sure 
what it meant, but it seemed to sum things 
up.” 

He knows he looks foolish in his Air 
Raid Precautions uniform, and he is fond 
of examining himself in the mirror, search- 
ing for the truth of himself that is not re- 
flected in the mirror. He worries about 
smoking (did it really stunt growth?); he 
frets about his masturbation (does it make 
one pale, “or was that just a stupid yarn?”). 
He wants to go to bed with his girl friend, 
Sally, who works as a nurse in the same 
hospital where he practices First Aid, but 
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SIGNIFICANT EDUCATION TEXTS FROM McGRAW-HILL 


UNIVERSAL HIGHER EDUCATION 


Edited by EARL J. McGRATH, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 256 pages, $5.95. 


The 12 papers in this volume discuss the impli- 
cations and possibilities of universal higher 
education. They focus on one of the most im- 
Portant tasks ever faced by American educa- 
tion: to create new forms of higher education 
to educate those we have so far failed to edu- 
cate, and to provide an opportunity for educa- 
tion to those who have Previously been de- 
nied it. 


INQUIRY IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By BYRON G. MASSIALAS, University of Michi- 
gan; and C. BENJAMIN COX, University of 
Illinois, Curriculum and Methods in Education. 
Available in May. 


This junior-senior level text develops a con- 
sistent, explicit, comprehensive, and articulate 
theory of instruction based on inquiry. Shows 
how the inquiry model can be applied to 
actual social studies instruction: goals, cur- 
riculum, methods of teaching, textbooks and 
materials, evaluation, and preparation of the 
professional teacher. 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN SCHOOLS: 
Foundations and Processes 


By JAMES M. LEE and NATHANIEL J. PALLONE, 
both of Notre Dame University. McGraw-Hill 
Catholic Series in Education. Off press. 


This graduate level text is the only book to 
treat guidance in both public and Catholic 
schools, Viewing guidance problems from the 
Christian dimension, it deals with guidance 
and personnel services on all school levels 
and incorporates more empirical research than 
any existing book. 


UNDERSTANDING EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
Second Edition 


By D. B. VAN DALEN, University of California, 
Berkeley; and WILLIAM J. MEYER, Syracuse 
University. Psychology and Human Develop- 
ment in Education. Available in May. 


Reflecting recent changes in educational re- 
search, this edition introduces the novice to 
the tactics and terminology of research work 
in clear, easy-to-understand language. By 
using familiar classroom and life illustrations, 
the text acquaints the student with the logical, 
statistical, psychological, and theoretical foun- 
dations of scientific investigations, 


TRENDS IN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Edited by ALBERT VALDMAN, Indiana Univer- 
sity. Available in May. 


This is the first textbook designed to acquaint 
language teachers with latest developments 
Pertinent to their field. Major advances ina 
variety of disciplines relative to language 
learning are reviewed by specialists. Tech- 
niques are described which are immediately 
applicable in the language classroom as well 
as insights and principles underlying new 
developments which will take place in the 
next decade. 


GENERAL PHILOSOPHY IN EDUCATION 


By L. M. BROWN, Balmain Teachers’ College, 
Sydney, Australia. Foundations in Education, 
Available in May. 


This is the first text to present general philos- 
ophy of a traditional kind for student teach- 
ers in colleges and universities. Ample exer- 
cises focus attention on familiar educational 
situations and viewpoints which furnish op- 
portunities for philosophical reflection, while 
facilitating self-study. 


Send for your examination copies today 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 


she is determined to keep her virginity and 
placate him with her dry kisses. 

Through it all, the reader is exposed to 
the complete range of the author’s mind. 
The entire story is spiced with the fancy, 
folly and tragedy of Irish culture, in addi- 
tion to the enigmatic position of the Cath- 
olic youth living in a Protestant town. 

As reader follows Gavin through his 
daily machinations, he gains a great respect 
for the hero. Gavin is sensitive in a desperate 
way, is truly intelligent, and possesses a 
tremendous sense of his own awareness. He 
is no quick-answer-secker; he is genuinely 
angry at a world he did not construct, 
sympathetic and und ing of the 
people about him as their lives shatter into 
pieces; but, above all, Gavin Burke is not 
a character in a novel but someone alive, 
emerging as a person in a ticking world. 

Finally, one evening, when he and his 
partner are on duty, sitting on the 
of « roof overlooking the city, they Mar 
the sounds of ing aircraft and the 
explosions of fire-bombs. The city is ablaze 
and the sky is lighted by magnesium flares 
as well as “two searchlights, circling across 
the semicircle of sky, intersecting, then 
falling, great white columns, down behind 
the black horizon.” Everything, at this 
point, falls beyond the black horizon. The 
war has come to Belfast and Belfast was 
being destroyed; and through the destruc- 
tion of the town, Gavin experiences a sense 
of rebirth, both spiritual and physical. One 
theme of the novel is exactly that: the de- 
struction of one world through violence, 
and the creation of a newer, more splendid 
personal world through an understanding 
of oneself. At the end, as the city lay in 
ruins, Gavin is given the job of boxing the 
corpses of the bombing raid at the hospital. 

This reviewer was not able to Spot any 
weaknesses in the novel. It is a miracle for 
two hundred and fifty pages, Brian Moore, 
the author, is able to jam more wit and 
understanding into one sentence than any 
writer Ive read in a long time. It is an 
amazing piece of writing where the author 
pulls the novel together solidly and suc- 
cessfully, the last page leading expertly 
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back into the first page, the light cast upon 
a young man’s “education.” 
Frank Miceu 
New York University 


Chu, D., and Skinner, E. A Glorious Age 
in Africa, Illustrated by Moneta Barn- 
ett. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, 1965. Pp. 118. $2.95. 

Sterling, Dorothy and Quarles, B. Lift 
Every Voice. Illustrated by Ernest 
Crichlow. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, 1965. Pp. 110. $2.95. 


“I am a Negro, and I glory in the name!” 
defiantly exclaimed the young speaker. 
Wallowing in the racial ugliness of Amer- 
ica’s Southland as an undergraduate at Fisk 
University, the brilliant and sensitive New 
Englander, W. E. B. DuBois, discovered 
almost overnight the beauty of his people. 
Until recent years few Negroes (still fewer 
of the whites who later formed a cult 
around him) responded to his fierce pride 
in racial identification. But now ‘The Move- 
ment’ has come of age, and the Negro, 
claiming full participation in American life, 
has begun—along with the larger commu- 
nity—to examine his heritage and to calcu- 
late its significance. 

In mobilizing for the monumental task 
of developing educational materials, par- 
ticularly those for young people, dramatic 
biographies and narrative history often 
seem appropriate for shedding light on the 
too frequently overlooked contributions of 
“men of color.” With knowledge, it is 
hoped, may come understanding. Symp- 
tomatic of this thinking is the appearance 
of Doubleday’s “Zenith Books,” an impor- 
tant series about the Negro for younger 
readers, under the general editorship of his- 
torian John Hope Franklin. Of six volumes 
now in print perhaps the most notable are 
Lift Every Voice, by Dorothy Sterling and 
Benjamin Quarles, and A Glorious Age in 
Africa, by Daniel Chu and Elliott Skinner. 

The “glorious age” in West African his- 
tory from the 8th to the 16th century wit- 
nessed the rise of three mighty kingdoms— 
Ghana, Mali, and Songhay—states compar- 


READING 
A Program of Instruction for the Elementary School 
Paul McKee, Instructional Constultant to the Denver Public Schools 
with the assistance of 
William K. Durr, Michigan State University 


Dr. McKee has developed a new and complete program of reading in- 
struction for the elementary grades, Assisted by Dr. Durr, who contrib- 
utes a chapter on critical reading, he explains and illustrates in detail 
methods for teaching specific skills appropriate to each phase of reading 
development. A hypothetical alphabet is used to provide prospective 
teachers with the experience of learning again to read as the child does, 
and the application of linguistics to beginning reading is discussed. 


About 500 pages A Spring 1966 Publication 


THE DISADVANTAGED CHILD 


Issues and Innovations 


Joe L. Frost and Glenn R. Hawkes 
lowa State University at Ames 


A collection of recent articles on issues now the focus of widespread 
public as well as professional attention, this book examines educational 
and social questions arising from efforts to improve opportunities for the 
culturally disadvantaged child. Special problems in intelligence testing, 
teaching of communication and problem-solving skills, and civic planning 
are among the topics discussed. 


About 450 pages Paper A Spring 1966 Publication 


INTRODUCTION TO COLLEGE LIFE 
Meanings, Values, and Commitment 
Second Edition 


Norman T, Bell, Richard W. Burkhardt, and Victor B. Lawhead 
Ball State University 


INTRODUCTION TO COLLEGE LIFE provides a stimulating selec- 
tion of readings for the freshman orientation program. Representing a 
variety of viewpoints, the articles deal with the importance of aca- 
demic excellence complemented by worthwhile extracurricular activities. 
Thoroughly revised and expanded, the Second Edition includes new 
selections and a new section on social issues. 


About 200 pages Paper A Spring 1966 Publication 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON- NEW YORK- ATLANTA: GENEVA ILL - DALLAS + PALO ALTO 


ing favorably with their contemporary 
counterparts in Europe and Asia. To the 
market-place at Koumbi, opulent capital of 
the Ghanian Empire, caravans brought cop- 
per, ivory, pearls, leather goods, tassels of 
pure gold, salt, and slaves. When Ghana fi- 
nally was overwhelmed and plundered by 
ferocious desert tribesmen in the thirteenth 
century, leadership passed to neighboring 
Mali. At the height of its power, during the 
reign of the wily Mansa Musa, the empire 
of Mali covered an area roughly equal to 
modern Western Europe. The fabled city 
of Timbuktu, rediscovered in 1828 by the 
French adventurer Caillie as a lonely group 
of mud-huts in the desert, once fluorished 
as a major center of trade, its university 
known throughout the continent. Mansa 
Musa himself completed a spectacular pil- 
grimage to Mecca, gathering in his glit- 
tering entourage some 60,000 followers and 
r00 camels laden with gold. But Mali in 
turn was also surpassed. The empire of 
Mansa Musa fell, almost intact, to the 
flamboyant military genius Sumni Ali Ber, 
a personality of heroic dimension who skil- 
fully welded the diverse peoples of the 
Niger River Valley into the powerful king- 
dom of Songhay. Sumni Ali formed a pro- 
fessional army to relieve his subjects from 
repeated calls to arms, built dikes to harnass 
the Niger’s waters, and divided his empire 
into provinces for ease of administration, 
Ironically, he died in 1492—the year sig- 
nalling an era when white men, superior 
in weaponry, would wrench Africans from 
societies complex as Ghana, Mali, and 
Songhay to serve shackled in ignorance as 
slaves on New World plantations. There, 
brutality toward blacks was often justified 
as fitting treatment for primitive savages 
from “a continent without history.” A 
Glorious Age in Africa helps to dispel this 
remarkably tenacious myth. At the same 
time, its eulogistic tone notwithstanding, 
the book tantalizingly unlocks the door to 
an exciting civilization unfamiliar to most 
young readers. 
In the century following President Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation the stage 
was set for the Negro’s courageous “stride 
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toward freedom” of the 1960s. Lift Every 
Voice, by Dorothy Sterling and Benjamin 
Quarles focuses on the lives of four sig- 
nificant Negroes of the post-Reconstruc- 
tion period—Booker T. Washington, Mary 
Church Terrell, James Weldon Johnson, 
and W. E. B. DuBois. First is the familiar 
but still pertinent story of Booker T. 
Washington and his far-reaching doctrine 
that “no race can prosper till it learns that 
there is as much dignity in tilling a field 
as in writing a poem.” For a time this 
policy of ‘gradualism’ guided almost all ed- 
ucated and ambitious Negroes, including 
teacher-diplomat-entertainer James Weldon 
Johnson (from one of whose songs the 
book draws its title), But always there were 
dissenters. Mary Church Terrell, through a 
long career as suffragette, scholar, and cru- 
sader for world peace, firmly rejected 
Washington’s notion of two races “separate 
as the fingers” in all things social. As late 
as 1953, just short of her ninetieth birth- 
day, the stately Mrs. Terrell was seen lead- 
ing a march of pickets protesting discrimi- 
nation in the restaurants of Washington, 
D.C. 

Most outspoken of all in criticism of 
Professor Washington’s ideas was the 
former Fisk undergraduate—W. E. B. Du- 
Bois. The first Negro to earn a Harvard 
PhD, a founder of the naacp and editor of 
its magazine, Crisis, spiritual father to 
Nkhrumah of Ghana and Kenyatta of 
Kenya, DuBois ultimately despaired that 
capitalism ever would root out racial preju- 
dice. After vicious malignment in the 
United States during the McCarthy era, he 
accepted an invitation to settle in Ghana, 
bitterly content that, as he put it, “my dust 
shall mingle with the dust of my fore- 
fathers.” When he died there in 1963, at 
the age of 96, his flag-draped coffin was 
carried to a spot on the shore less than a 
hundred yards from where his first black 
forebear had been shipped in bondage to 
America. Clearly, DuBois and Mrs. Terrell 
have the sympathy of the authors. The re- 
sult, if unsettling to those grown accustomed 
to Booker T. Washington’s accommodating 
stance in race relations, proves thoroughly 
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Harper & Row’s 
New Education Texts 


LEARNING AND HUMAN ABILITIES: 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Second Edition 


Herbert J. Klausmeier + William Goodwin This fully updated edition of the 
well-known text continues to emphasize the concept of emerging human abilities— 


) or science-oriented, tho: 
ties, or those stressing teaching-learnin, 


A Student Workbook by William Goodwin, Robert Conry, and Herbert J. Klaus- 
meier is available. Combined are a student workbook, with questions that encourage 
intellectual thought, and an adjunct program which a pa forty multiple-choice 
items, and subjective questions, Student Evaluation Guide, providing a test-item file, 
also available to teachers, 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT FOR 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Fred M. Smith + Sam Adams Designed primarily for prospective and in-service 
teachers, this concrete, direct text devotes about two-thirds of the discussion to the 
construction of teacher-made tests and the balance to the use of standardized tests, 
The terminology has been kept as simple as possible, with descriptive explanations of 
technical concepts and terms. The many examples are based on actual classroom 
Situations. 322 pages. $5.95. 


TEACHING CONTEMPORARY MATHEMATICS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Charles F. Howard + Enoch Dumas A sound introduction to the concepts of con- 
temporary mathematics now in the curricula of modern elementary schools. The book 
presents tested teaching procedures and materials based on the “guided-discovery” 
approach. The authors’ interpretations are consistent with those of the S.M.S.G. There 
are exercises with answers; diagrams and illustrations; references; and a list of sup- 
plementary materials. 305 pages. $7.50. 


TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE, Third Edition 

Arthur E. Traxler + Robert D. North This widely used text serves as a thorough, 
practical guide to initiating, improving, and executing a guidance program. Updated 
and expanded in the new edition, with special emphasis given to the use of computers 
and data processing. Extensive bibliographies. 372 pages. $9.95. 


MAN-MACHINE SYSTEMS IN EDUCATION 


John W. Loughary An introduction to the concepts and procedures of man-machine 
systems in education. Presented in nontechnical language, the topics range over a 
wide area, touching on instructional media technology and their function in educa- 
tion, the social implications of man-machine systems in education, and computer 
hardware and principles. References to in-house papers and monographs unavailable 
to the general reader. 240 pages. $4.50. 


49 East 33d Street New York 10016 


refreshing. Juvenile literature is the better 
for it. A 
Zenith Books attempt to capture the cy- 
cle of the Negro’s history in Africa and 
America—from golden age, through slavery, 
to independence. They do not always 
achieve the scholarly depth of A Golden 
Age in Africa or the artistry of Lift Every 
Voice. (At least one volume, A Guide to 
African History, by Basil Davidson is dis- 
tinctly inadequate, despite editing and revi- 
sion by Haskel Frankel.) Over-all, however, 
the series is both informative and moving, 
succeeding admirably in its principal task— 
helping younger readers to understand and 
respect the Negro’s heritage. 
WiuraM Jay Jacoss 
Rutgers University 


Priestley, F. E. L. The Humanities in 
Canada. Toronto: Univers. Toronto 
Pr., 1964. Pp. vii + 246. $6.00. 


Priestley has attempted to assess the de- 
velopment of the humanities in Canada 
since 1947, or since the last study of 
Canadian university scholarship in the hu- 
manities. Misgivings concerning a scholar’s 
assessment need not arise, however. On the 
first page of text, the author writes: 


The most fundamental problem arises 
from the apparent loss of faith in aca- 
demic training as education among those 
who like to call themselves professional 
educators, as distinguished from the 
talented amateurs who staff our univer- 
sities. The universities are still dedicated, 
particularly in the humanities, to a belief 
in the value of a rigorous intellectual 
discipline, of the cultivation of a careful 
and penetrating scholarship by acquiring 
a degree of mastery of a subject. 


One might suppose that the humanities 
ought to be dedicated to a humanizing and 
liberating education, but this sort of issue 
is not within Priestley’s scope. He does 
not deal with the fundamental problem. 
Thereby hangs a tale. It is a Conantesque 
survey by a talented amateur, . 

The personal illustration offered is en- 
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lightening. After expounding an interpreta- 
tion of Hamlet to a “quite good” freshman 
class, Priestley gave it another interpreta- 
tion and then was surprised when asked, 
“Which of these are we supposed to ac- 
cept?” A professional educator could have 
predicted the response. One pronounce- 
ment is not balanced by another in the 
world of the freshman who first of all 
wants to do what is expected in order to 
survive. Radical shifts in expectations, as 
upon hearing a second interpretation after 
having taken another one seriously through 
gullible innocence and naive trust, receive 
survival responses. That freshmen lack 
practical experience is no cause for blaming 
secondary schooling. Unless students are 
confident, ambiguity begets conformity 
rather than critical thinking. 

Nor can prior schooling not be blamed 
for failing to promote the “excitement of 
inquiry, the thronging of open questions, 
or of the techniques by which professionals 
seek endlessly to resolve them.” The con- 
nections are not so simple. Those who are 
concerned with raising standards in the 
secondary schools for their own ends dis- 
guised as university needs have to take the 
consequences. Higher standards force teach- 
ing to concentrate on preparation for leav- 
ing examinations. This forces a certain kind 
of mastery of factual matters to predomi- 
nate. Also, it begins a circular anti-peda- 
gogic squeeze, for the more this kind of 
excellence obtains, the less other kinds can 
grow. The higher the standards, the less 
time there is for critical thinking, original 
interpretation, and personal decision. Suf- 
ficiently high standards make these impos- 
sible. Higher expectations reduce freedom 
to question the teacher’s authority, Then 
pupils are less concerned with trust and 
more concerned with learning whatever is 
given if it were the truth, Inquiry is excit- 
ing when one takes his time, when his 
future does not depend on the cramming 
necessarily involved whenever “high stand- 
ards” are set for one. 

Because half of the chapter on honors 
courses is devoted to the Universtiy of 
Toronto (and half to twenty universities), 


Make next semester more meaningful! 


SOCIAL STUDY: 
Inquiry in Elementary Classrooms 


by H. MILLARD CLEMENTS WILLIAM R. FIELDER 
B. ROBERT TABACHNICK 
CHILDREN ARE CAPABLE OF DISCOVERING 


AND UNDERSTANDING THEIR RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH THE WORLD AND THEMSELVES. 


This thought-provoking premise is offered by 
the authors for teachers who wish more 
effectively to guide elementary pupils in 
studying their environment. Experienced 
teachers may find here ideas that will lead them 


CONTENTS: to re-evaluate their approach to social studies 
PART 1 SOCIAL STUDY instruction and to re-appraise conventional 
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CURRICULUM: 
Design for Learning 


‘by DONALD F. CAY 


Curriculum, according to the author of this 
up-to-date, concise study, must continually 
be revised to fit the everchanging 
practices, beliefs, goals, and values of 
society, Cay, in this concise and to the 
point text, examines and compares current 
experiments in curriculum and discusses 
some of the formidable barriers that 

block change in our schools. 


189 pp, $4.75 
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and because the chapters on graduate stud- 
ies, libraries, faculty problems, and financial 
aid for research and publication all present 
Toronto in a highly favorable light, so fa- 
vorable that one gathers that all the prob- 
lems of the humanities would be solved if 
Toronto’s lead were followed, difficulties 
result. Because comparisons were not 
avoided despite promises to avoid qualitative 
ranking and to discuss institutions “I took 
to be typical,” there can be no confidence 
in the “methodology” behind the report. If 
Toronto is typical, then it is not “the best 
in Canada.” If it is the best in Canada, and 
this impression is unavoidable, then com- 
parisons have been made without benefit 
of explicated and applied criteria, without 
argument. Then the scholarly standards of 
educational research have not been met. 
Then subsidizing research, advocated as the 
major means of increasing scholarship (as 
it is said to occur at Toronto), is open to 
question. 

There may be data available in this book 
for the comparative study of higher educa- 
tion, but one is not sure because methodo- 
logical rigor and clarity are lacking, and 
because the conclusions support the various 
sponsoring bodies, The bibliography, oc- 
cupying three-fifths of the Pages, is fre- 
quently cited as supplying evidence of the 
fluorishing of the humanities since 1947, yet 
many items date from the thirties and some 
items seem to attest to the “publish or 
perish” thesis rather than to scholarly ac- 
tivity. It may be the book’s most useful 
contribution, but it is not hard data for its 
thesis. A partisan report, on the contrary, 
attests to a felt need for propaganda for 
what could have been a worthy cause, 

DONALD VANDENBERG 
University of Alberta at Calgary 


Bommarito, Barbara, and Kerber, Au- 
gust. The Schools and the Urban 
ata New York: Holt, Rinehart, & 

Inston, 1965. Pp. xiv 355- $3.95. 

Dorman, Michael, We Shall Saas 
A Reporters Eyewitness Account of 
the Year of Racial Strife and Triumph. 
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New York: Dell, 1964. Pp. 384. $ 75 


(pee). 

Jackson, Wagner D., Kay, Barry, and 
Tilly, Charles. Race and Residence in 
Wilmington, Delaware. New York: 
Teach. Coll. Pr., Columbia Univer., 
1965. Pp. xiii + 132. $4.50. 

Strom, Robert D. Teaching in a Slum 
School: An Indispensable Tool in 
Turning Back the Tide of Ignorance 
and Underprivilege. Columbus, Ohio; 
Merrill, 1965. Pp. x + 107. $3.95. 


The white American challenge to the 
Negro American to become his brother 
continues to be overshadowed by fears of 
the former that the latter is more interested 
in becoming his brother-in-law. The value 
in American society that Negroes are to be 
maligned, hated, despised and even killed, 
exists to a large degree despite protestations 
to the contrary. A review of the four books 
reveals the overt existence of this value in 
the South and its covert promulgation in 
the North. The consequences of overt acts 
by super-patriotic activists in the South, as 
catalogued by Dorman, are paralleled by 
covert acts by patronizing patriots in Dela- 
ware, as outlined by Tilly, Jackson and 
Kay. 

Tilly, Jackson and Kay spell out the con- 
sequences of “controlled” land use, external 
controls, limited resources and limited 
choices as they impinge upon the Negro 
and begin to define for him his place of 
residence. Real death in the South parallels 
the living death in Delaware as character- 
ized by the “organized defense of the ad- 
vantage of the whites.” This is defined in 
terms of “black differentials”—more social 
overcrowding, lower median family in- 
comes, lower number of years of school 
completed, higher unemployment rates, 
more highly deteriorated housing condi- 
tions and the like. 

Strom’s thesis is: “The school is the only 
institution that can give slum dwellers the 
self-concept and competence needed to 
bring about communal development.” He 
lists some helpful techniques as tools for 
teachers who want to eradicate slum ig- 
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THE SECONDARY PHASE OF EDUCATION 


by Lawrence W. Downey, University of Alberta 


This text develops a conceptual system for ordering knowledge in the field of sec- 
ondary education, serves as a guide for more systematic innovations in high schools, 
and provides a basis for better communication among persons interested in effecting 
change and improvement in the field. 


In his treatment of substantive, procedural, and environmental elements, the author 
moves systematically through several phases, including: an analysis of how each 
element relates to other elements in the Process; a review of recent trends in practice 
insofar as these relate to the element under consideration; a summary of related 
research; and some speculation as to the shape of things to come. A number of 
“unproven hypotheses” debate and test ideas in this field. 1965. 226 PP. ill. $5.50 


Forthcoming titles... . 


SCHOOL AND CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 
by John I. Goodlad, University of California, Los Angeles 


This volume will consist of approximately 24 papers authored or co-authored by 
Professor Goodlad. The text examines, from the viewpoint of their part in demand- 
ing and creating new, alternative patterns of school and curriculum organization, the 
aims of education, the role of schools in our society, human potentiality and con- 
ditions pertinent to effective learning. Fall 1966 


THE AMERICAN MIDDLE SCHOOL: 


An Organizational Analysis 
by Samuel H. Popper, University of Minnesota 


Professor Popper's objective in this text is to project the American middle school 
organization in a wide-angled theoretical perspective, using structural-functional 
analysis as methodological strategy. The organization of the middle school is 
viewed as a formal mechanistic system, as a psychological social system, and as an 
institutional value system. Much of what is contained in this analysis of the Amer- 
ican middle school organization has some relevance for all units of the public school 
system. Winter 1966 


BLAISDELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


A Division of Ginn and Company 
275 Wyman Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 


norance. He presumes that the majority 
of white teachers have this desire. In this 
he may be mistaken. He views a defunct 
and morally bankrupt school system as the 
savior of the black Americans, It is doubt- 
fal whether black Americans hold the same 
view. 

Kerber and Bommarito come nearer to 
the truth, in this reviewer’s opinion. But 
the white intellectual and liberal has not 
fully shorn himself of some of the baggage 
which burdens his Southern counterparts, 
His interest in helping the Negro—educa- 
tionally, socially, economically and politi- 
cally—is designed to protect the hice 
man’s advantage, 

The same voices which speak out for in- 
tegration have failed to expose the voices 
that covertly agree to the expansion of 
black ghettos. Strom fails to identify the 
fact that while we have two public school 
Systems—white and black—both are con- 
trolled by whites, 

Tilly, Jackson and Kay drew upon the 
analogy of the “black core in a white ap- 
ple” to characterize the interrelationship 
between the inner city and the metropolitan 
ting. By implication the core is rotten; it 
can only spread into white sections. Dor- 
man sees “triumph” in the violence-provok- 
ing non-violent activities of the Negro in 
the South. The Kerber and Bommarito col- 
lection, in the tone of the Supreme Court 
Decision of 1954, lends credence to the 
requirement that Negroes must reveal psy- 
chological damage, lower IQs, slower learn- 
ing patterns and the like to receive better 
treatment in educational terms, The fact is 
that the Supreme Court Decision—the law 
of the land—remains unfulfilled; the white 
man’s advantage has been protected. The 
ideological pattern that threaded itself 
through these books ran something like this; 


a) Negroes should await a moral reawakening 
within the white community, i.e. a change 
in the hearts of whites, 

b) Negroes should strive to live next to 
whites, 

c) The public school system, as currently 
structured and Operated, is the salvation 
of the black youth, 
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d) Negroes should subscribe to the high val- 
ues in practice to which large segments of 
the white community subscribe in theory. 

e) Negroes should agree with invidious com- 
parisons of criteria on which they fare 
badly, but remain silent about instances 
in which blacks and whites engage in 
similar behavior, e.g., college campus abor- 
tions vs out-of-wedlock children; Wall 
Street brokers vs numbers runners, etc, 
The Moynihan Report on the Negro 
family is a case in point. 

These approaches have little to do with 
helping the Negro to earn his place within 
the family of man. Readers who want to 
get the most from these books should at- 
tempt to view the Negro as a part of a 
Separate and unique branch of a federation 
of ethnic groupings, rather than as part of 
a society which demeans him. The Negro 
attempt to dissolve himself in the melting 
pot has failed despite the changing con- 

tours of the American social conscience. 

Preston Witcox 

Columbia University 

School of Social Work 


Clark, Leonard H., Klein, Raymond L., 
and Burks, John B. The American 
Secondary School Curriculum: New 
York: Macmillan, 1965. Pp. ix + 453. 
$6.95. 

Downey, Lawrence W. The Secondary 
Phase of Education. New York: Blais- 
dell, 1965. Pp. xvi + 226, $5.00. 


There have been published in recent 
years, several books which treat the changes 
in education and their relationship to the 
great changes in American life—and the 
Philosophies implied or stressed in these. It 
has been only recently, however, that the 
differences in the philosophies have been 
pointed out. Two very useful books ap- 
peared in this field in 196s. They consti- 
tute not only recommended reading mate- 
tials for all who are interested in secondary 
schools but each of them constitute a must 
for college professors of secondary educa- 
tion and for administrators and teachers 
who wish to understand the movement and 
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Professor Jacques Barzun, Colum- 
bia University: “Invariably instruc- 
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use. The definitions are not only 
terse and clear but also elegant—a 
pleasure to read.” 


Professor Cleanth Brooks, Yale 
University: “An able and expertly 
edited volume.” 


Professor R. Warfel, Uni- 
versity of Florida: “It is incom- 
Parably the best desk dictionary 
now in existence.” 


Professor E. Grauel, John 
Carroll University: “Its superior 
quality has proven a stimulus to the 
n-ne field of American lexicogra- 
phy.” 


$6.95 
Without thumb index $5.95 
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its resources, duration, and likely trends. 

The volume on the American Secondary 
School curriculum by Clark, Klein, and 
Burks deals not only with the different phi- 
losophies involved in the new movement, 
but the actual conditions, practices, and 
trends in the secondary school curriculum 
in general, and in each of the major subject 
areas. Starting off with a very useful but 
sketchy history of secondary education 
they set forth five “recurrent phenomena 
and general tendencies”: (1) to venerate 
the written word; (2) to worship the past 
and cling to subjects and methods long after 
they have outlived their usefulness and to 
resist the advent of new subjects and cur- 
ricula; (3) to formalize vital curricula, sub- 
jects and methods so that they become 
meaningless ends in themselves and to in- 
vent spurious reasons for hanging on to 
petrified curricula and methods rather than 
to face up to their deficiencies; (4) to aim 
the curriculum at snobbish upper and upper 
middle-class goals and needs and to neglect 
the goals and needs of common people, and 
(5) to maintain a running battle between 
the old and new educational theories so 
that educational history becomes a series of 
actions and reactions in which successive 
movements or factions rebel against their 
predecessors, 

Next, these authors turn to the philo- 
sophical considerations and differences in 
various educational philosophies particularly 
dividing them into two groups—those that 
favor the elite and those that believe in edu- 
cation for all, the flexible curriculum, the 
differentiated or common curriculum, au- 
thority and democracy in the curriculum. 

There are basic differences between those 
who believe in general education for all and 
those who believe in different education for 
different groups. 

These authors have drawn together ex- 
cellent materials and ideas on relations be- 
tween the school, the government, and the 
people in the community, 

Also included is an excellent discussion 
of psychological background for teaching 
and guidance. As is the case in a number of 
the earlier chapters, the authors were ob- 
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viously handicapped by space limitations. 
While very useful, these chapters remain 
insufficiently comprehensive or intensive. 
The discussions of motivation, intelligence, 
readiness, transfer of learning, whole child 
concepts, problem solving, and types of ed- 
ucational outcomes such as attitudes, ideals, 
interests, etc., are fortunately treated here, 
but scantily. 

Of school and society, the authors note 
particularly the ever-present lag of the edu- 
cational program behind the needs and the 
conditions of American life, raising the very 
important question whether the lag is de- 
creasing or increasing. As changes and de- 
velopments in the American life have gone 
on in an accelerating rate of progress, 
changes in the schools even though seeming 
to a great many to be revolutionary are 
still in what many believe to be in an 
increasing arrearage. 

There is consideration given to shifting 
values, the changing American culture, mass 
media in American culture, problems of 
social class, inter-group social mobility, 
inter-group relations, government and in- 
ternational problems. Unfortunately, few of 
the implications for the curriculum of each 
and all these tremendously important medi- 
ums are stated. Had the authors written this 
chapter a year later they would no doubt 
have noted the very great changes in the 
attitude of the Federal Government to the 
public and non-public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

As a background for understanding a 
curriculum by a comparison with the cur- 
riculum of each of a number of important 
countries, a chapter is devoted to the more 
important characteristics of secondary edu- 
cation in England, France, and in Russia. 
Since the manuscript for this book was pre- 
pared, there have been important trends 
and movements in secondary schools in each 
of these countries—especially towards edu- 
cation of all instead of merely the elite, and 
a modern and practical curriculum. This is 
noted especially in France, England, Japan, 
Germany, and Russia. 

The role of the school is well reviewed 
with statements of modern aims, emphasiz- 


ment of aims set forth in the Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education, by the 
Commission on the Organization of Sec- 
ondary Education in 1918—an extension of 
the apparently conflicting aims of education 
with to the objective of the well- 
being of the individual and that of society. 
The authors make it clear that while in 
general the two are one and the same, there 
are, nevertheless, some aims which are pri- 
marily for the individual and others pri- 
marily for society, the community, the re- 
gion, and the United States, 

The very modern discussion of the large 
block plan with its advantages, dangers and 
limitations might well be read by those who 
are inclined to go sharply to the left or to 
the right in such problems. 

One cannot help but have considerable 
admiration for the skill that these authors 
have exercised in spite of space limitation 
in their ten chapters on the various subject 
fields in curricula—English, social studies, 
business education, etc. Also very stimulat- 
ing are the final chapters in which new 
developments and the stimuli that comes 
from the federal government, professional 
organizations and especially the philan- 
thropic foundations, commissions, and com- 
mittees in the various fields. 

Discussions of a considerable number of 
the newer trends leave one wishing for 
more. Outstanding among these, though, is 
the failure to treat adequately the problems 
of ability grouping, the adaptation of the 
curriculum to the slow, the dull, the drop- 
outs, the underachievers, the creative, and 
the verbal type of bright students—proba- 
bly the most significant changes in Ameri- 
can education in the twentieth century. 

Even more than Clark, Klein and Burks, 
Downey stays well back in the area of 
philosophical considerations and does not 
consider deeply enough the newer trends in 
the curriculum and other phases of secon- 
dary education. 

In an attempt to give the reader a picture 
of the current scene in education, Downey 
centers too exclusively on the great debate 


between the “critical reformists” like Bestor, 
Lind and others, and the constructive agents 
of change on the other hand who serve no 
vested interests—a distinction which should 
have been drawn by all the students of 
secondary education some years ago. 

The discussion of trends in sec 

education is alrogether too brief and limited, 
both extensively and intensively. The au- 
thor does not venture into the various types 
of philosophy with which we are grappling 
in modern American life or have been for 
the last two or three decades such as ex- 


temporary. 

It is somewhat disconcerting to me to 
discover that Downey seems to do most of 
his thinking in terms of intellectual out- 
comes, particularly outcomes of the teach- 
ing of the well organized subjects which 
have been taught in the schools for genera- 
tions—English, history, social studies, chem- 
istry, etc. 

His treatment of basic ions for 
the curriculum is tremendously worthwhile 
reading, although some will disagree sharply 
in at least in an important way from the 
setting up of inquiry and discovery as the 
principal, if not the only real educational 
learning procedure. It is unfortunate that 
the author in sections uses terms which to 
him and some others have relatively clear 
specialized meaning but which do not con- 
vey much to the majority of the teachers 
and school administrators in the United 
States. Nevertheless, the patient reader will 
find much stimulation in Downey’s con- 
cepts of the contents of secondary educa- 
tion and the relationship of the learning 
process to the behavior of the learner. 

Particularly useful and interesting are 
those discussions on the behavioral dimen- 
sion—or group dynamics as perhaps it 
should be called. These include education 
of the individual for his full development 
of self and potentiality and educational aims 
and procedures in various types of groups 
such as the informal group, the sub-cultural 
group (adolescent culture), and especially 
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attitudes, interests, 
habits, physical habits and skills—are not 
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lect S y conserva- 
tive background. 


Quite naturally, in neither of these two 
books is there much discussion of methods 
and phases of secondary education other 


; chapter 
on the emerging concepts of high school 
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organization—the horizontal pattern versus 
the vertical pattern favoring departmental- 
ization on the basis of subject matter. He 
sets forth beliefs held by many outstanding 
thinkers about secondary education and 
about the type of educational ladder re- 
quired by each of these subjects, when 
taught to different individuals. 

Also in this section are brief discussions 
of technology in the schools, particularly 
television, and of physical conditions of the 
school. Throughout the Downey book 
there are interesting simple diagrams to as- 
sist the teacher to get the author’s meaning; 
but, as is often the case, where simple dia- 
grams are employed, they do not express 
the meaning nearly as concisely and accu- 
rately as do the author’s words—which, 
more truly give a good, clean-cut picture of 
the scholarship and intellectual ability of 
Professor Downey. Regardless of the extent 
or agreement of this reviewer with his ex- 
cellent little volume, and whether one can 
have a confidence in a subject-matter- 
minded philosophy of secondary education, 
we must recognize that Lawrence Downey 
is an articulate, scholarly exponent of this 
philosophy. 


Hart R. Dovetass 
Boulder, Colorado 
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- Yes. Benefits can now be paid to a child until he is 22 rovided the child i 
a full-time student and zem marry. “j bs 


. I was 18 last March. My social security benefits stopped then. I to at- 
tend the University this fall. Will I be eligible for any benefits ping though 
Tm not getting any checks now? 

- You will be able to start getting social securi benefits again if are a 
full-time student under 22, and Agit 7 


; Does it make any difference what kinds of schools a person goes to be eligible 
for student’s benefits? 

- Yes. Correspondence schools, some night schools or -time courses, and 

unaccredited schools not approved by the Social Security Administration are 

not included as being “full-time courses.” 


. Hardly anyone goes to school 12 months of the year. If I get child’s benefits 
while in school, what happens during the summer months when I won't be a 
student? Are any payments made for the vacation time? 


. Yes. If you intend to return to school full-time in the fall, your benefits will 
continue during summer vacation, or during any period of 4 months or less 
that you are out of school and under 22. 


. I was 18 last year when my father died. I've never received social security 
benefits. What do I have to do to get benefits under the new social security 


law? I’m a student at the State college. 

. You must apply for benefits at your nearest social security office. At the time 
you apply, you must furnish evidence of your age and show you are a full- 

time student. 


. I ex to be a student this fall and be eligible for benefits under social 
i iy Next summer I want to work during my vacation. Will this affect my 

receiving monthly benefits? 

. Every beneficiary is subject to a retirement test. That is, after 1965, you can 
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SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 
A CROSS-CULTURAL APPROACH 


By COLE S. BREMBECK, Michigan State University. This book for prospective teachers 
examines the two social environments of the school: the one within and the one with- 
out. It illustrates the schools through the analysis of the social environment and. deals 
with cross-cultural aspects of education, within our country and with other countries, 
1966. 540 pages. $7.95, 


LOGIC AND LANGUAGE OF EDUCATION 


By GEORGE F. KNELLER, University of California, Los Angeles. A readable, interesting, 
and competent book on the relation of logic, analysis, and language to education. It 
takes the introductory content of logic courses and demonstrates the relevance and 
necessity of this area of study for the educator at the elementary level. The book in- 
cludes quotations from leading logicians, together with critical and interpretative com- 
ments by Dr. Kneller. 1966. 242 pages. Paper $3.45. Cloth $5.95. 
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By GAIL INLOW, Northwestern University. Reveals and assesses current innovations in 


education, and teaching about communism, He clearly f i iti 
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Social sciences, espousing development of the total personality. 1965, 353 pages. $6.95. 
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THE CURRICULUM AND THE DISCIPLINES OF KNOWLEDGE 
A THEORY OF CURRICULUM PRACTICE 


By ARTHUR R. KING, JR, University of Hawaii; and JOHN A. BROWNELL, Claremont Grad- 
uate School and University Center, Claremont, California. The authors have developed 
clearly and logically a theory of curriculum in an attempt to remedy the deficiencies 
in current practice. Their system is systematic and non-utopian, accounts for the present 
world of knowledge and its relations ip to schooling, and relates to all aspects of educa- 
tion. 1966. Approx, 232 pages. $5.95. 


AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM IN EDUCATION 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


By PAUL NASH, Boston University. Encourages the student to think as clearly and sys- 
tematically as possible about a significant problem in education, and expresses the 
author’s own personal position with respect to this problem. The treatment is philo- 
sophical but brings to bear many other disciplines, and gives important emphasis to 
comparative and international data. 1966. Approx. 352 pages. Paper: $3.95. Cloth: $6.95. 


WORKING WITH GROUPS 
GROUP PROCESS AND INDIVIDUAL GROWTH, SECOND EDITION 


By WALTER M. LIFTON, Coordinator of Pupil Personnel Services in the City School Dis- 
trict of Rochester. Working with groups and using them properly is the basic key to 
a successful democratic society. Lifton presents group techniques which consider the 
means as determining the final goal. He relates current pressures of society to the use 
of group techniques as a way to solve these problems. He presents a gee! of 
education which emphasizes the importance of early childhood experiences, and the role 
to be played by the school counselor of tomorrow. 1966. 286 pages, $6.95. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT TEACHING: A CASEBOOK 


By EVERETT T. KEACH, JR., University of Minnesota. Contains a collection of 22 class- 
room vignettes dealing with situations which are of common concern to prospective 
teachers. The cases are designed to encourage the student teacher to sharpen his skill 
in arriving at independent decisions. The book will be especially valuable to the instruc- 
tor because it leads straight to controversies interesting to student teachers. 1966. 
120 pages. $1.95. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND ACHIEVEMENT 
INCREASING POTENTIAL AND REDUCING DROPOUT 


Edited by E. PAUL TORRANCE, University of Minnesota; and ROBERT D. STROM, Ohio State 
University. A set of carefully planned and organized papers dealing with the basic 
issues of mental health and school achievement with special emphasis on increasing 
potentialities and reducing school dropout. These papers attempt to go beyond defini- 
tions of the problem and offer information about cause and effect and methods of suc- 
cessful intervention by home, community, and school. 1965. 417 pages. $4.95. 
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NEW 
INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION: A Comparative Analysis 


By Don Adams, Syracuse University. Presents American educational 
goals, curricula, and the education profession itself in a comparative 
cultural perspective. This unique collection of readings broadens the 
student's understanding of American education by comparing it 


with foreign educational systems. February 1966. 448 pp. 6X9. 
Paperbound. 


CONSTRUCTIVE BEHAVIOR: Stress, Personality, and 
Mental Health 


By E. Paul Torrance, University of Minnesota. Presents mental health 
as a matter of developing skills and resources to effectively deal 
with stress situations. Heretofore unavailable research on break- 
down, stress, and behavior under crisis conditions is brought to bear 


on problems of personality and mental health. 1965. 432 Pp. 
6X9. Clothbound. Instructor’s manual. 


FORTHCOMING 
LEARNING IN THE SCHOOLS 


By Robert A. Davis, George Peabody College for Teachers. Provides 
an introductory treatment of classroom learning based upon exten- 
sive empirical research conducted in school settings. Emphasis is 
Placed on the practical applications of research knowledge and the 
problems that confront teachers in their day-to-day work. June 
1966. Approx. 300 Pp. 6X9. Paperbound. 
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X illustrate the challenge of civil rights in urban schools 
* highlight the conflicts facing educators and the community 
X emphasize the words and actions of the actual participants 


In the first case study, Pickets at the Gates, 
a principal’s well-meaning efforts to ac- 
quaint his staff with their students’ under- 
privileged backgrounds resulted in accusa- 
tions of prejudice and demands for his 
dismissal. The unpredictable and Startling 
growth of the protest is considered in rela- 
tion to the school in question, its adminis- 
tration, and the community it serves. Dr. 
Fuchs, an anthropologist who has worked in 
the field of public education, concludes with 
an analysis of the incidentand demonstrates 
its broad social and economic implications. 


The second case study, Schoo/ Boycott: 
Education in the Streets, examines a mas- 
sive school boycott against de facto segre- 
gation that took place in New York City in 
1965. Dr. Fuchs thoroughly explains the 
background and complexities of the dispute 
and reviews the civil rights movement and 
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its struggle for what its leaders and partici- 
pants believe to be the kind of educational 
system necessary to ensure full equality 
for all in America. Of particular interest are 
the interviews with the students who took 
part in the demonstrations, Their answers 
to questions concerning their participation 
in the protest, the idea of segregation, and 
what they liked and disliked about the 
schools they attended constitute a reveal- 
ing glimpse into the heart of a perplexing 
problem. 


The issues dealt with in the two cases are of 
immediate concern to every teacher, school 
administrator, civil rights worker, and stu- 
dent of human relations. The cases, to- 
gether with the analytical chapters provided 
by the author, will prove to be of significant 
and practical value to a large number of 
courses in education and sociology, 
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The disadvantaged 


EMILIO RIVERA 
School of Education 
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and the university camp 


MUCH ATTENTION HAS BEEN paid recently 
to the problems which must be solved if 
adequate educational experiences are to 
be provided for “culturally disadvan- 
taged” youth. As a result, many innova- 
tions in curriculum design and practice 
have been instituted on all levels. The in- 
volvement of the Federal government, 
private agencies, foundations, and the 
academic community in the “war on 
poverty” has already brought about 
some dramatic changes in the education 
of the disadvantaged. 

Project apex was initiated at New 
York University in the summer of 1965. 
Sixty young men, all recent high school 
graduates, were selected to take part in 
a program of college work leading to the 
baccalaureate degree and, at once, to 
qualification for classroom teaching. All 
the students were graduates of the “gen- 
eral” curriculum; and, since many of 


them possessed skills which might have 
yielded good jobs after graduation, few 
had considered full-time college work 
as feasible. 

Their academic skills varied in degree, 
however, and the project was designed 
to enable them to spend five years cov- 
ering what would ordinarily be a four- 
year college curriculum. This was done 
to provide the time for remedial instru- 
tion and for the kinds of educational ex- 
perience which would help the students 
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gain the cultural background considered 
essential for success in college. 

The work began with a six-week sum- 
mer session devoted primarily to remedi- 
ation in Communication Skills. Since 
New York University owns and oper- 
ates a year-round summer camp only 
seventy miles away at Holmes, New 
York, it was decided to supplement the 
summer session with a three-week camp 
experience in September. 


Staff and Facilities 


The camp includes facilities for swim- 
ming, boating, athletics, hiking, and 
other typical camp activities, In addition, 
a large, well-appointed arts and crafts 
studio, a library, and an ecology labora- 
tory have been developed by the staff. 
Classrooms and meeting rooms are avail- 
able for formal instruction; there is suf- 
ficient housing (in groups of four); there 
are, of course, dining, infirmary, and 
sanitary facilities. Spacious ball fields, 
three lakes, a small beach, and rolling 
hills make the camp an excellent setting 
for intensive work, study, and play. 

The staff was made up of experienced 
teachers specially selected for their abil- 
ity to understand and empathize with 
APEX students, as well as their knowl- 
edge of camp work and their particular 
specializations. They were drawn from 
elementary, secondary, and college levels 
of instruction; and eight graduate stu- 
dents were selected to assist them. The 
academic areas to be stressed included 
communication skills, mathematics, ecol- 
ogy, and the fine arts. Other super- 
vised and regular activities included 
swimming, athletics, a work program, 
camping, film discussions, and group 
games. The infirmary was under the 
jurisdiction of a registered nurse with 
many years of experience working with 

young adult males, 

The camp clocks were turned back 
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one hour to provide a maximum num- 
ber of. daylight hours for the regular 
program. The schedule was a leisurely 
one, allowing as much time as possible 
for small group and individual instruc- 
tion. Graduate assistants were assigned 
to help with each activity. On two full 
days each week, one of the groups was 
engaged in the Work Program and was 
excused from academic instruction on 
those days; and, since classes were not 
held on Sundays, each student partici- 
pated in formal academic work four 
days each week. 


New Meanings in W ork 

Two days each week, twenty students 
took part in a full day program of work 
on camp maintenance projects such as 
scraping and painting, construction, and 
carpentry. In addition, some students 
took part in conservation projects such 
as felling dead trees, dredging the lake, 
and cutting a nature trail, All of the 
work was done under the supervision 
of an instructor with many years of ex- 
perience in camping, industrial arts, and 
working with young men. The projects 
were selected in consultation with the 
tegular maintenance staff, the camp di- 
rector, and the apex project directors. 
Graduate assistants took turns offering 
guidance and technical aid to sub-groups 
assigned to different tasks, The students 
were paid $1.25 per hour for their labor. 
Ninety per cent of the wages were paid 
with federal funds, and the balance by 
the University. 

During the Work Program we were 
able to see the students in situations 
which revealed personality traits we had 
not observed before. One student, who 
had previously shown relatively little 
enthusiasm about apex, outdid himself 
working in the fields, He was an excel- 
lent worker and a very good leader— 
qualities he had not displayed while 


doing course work at the University. 
Several weeks after the end of the camp 
session the student alluded to the experi- 
ence in one of his papers: 


At camp I spent many hours I will never 
forget. For example, one of my greatest 
moments was when I was working with 
my hands showing other people my 
ability for working with my hands. 


Many of the students had worked be- 
fore only as dishwashers, busboys, wait- 
ers, etc.; and it took the camp experience 
to show them the pleasures of working 
out in the sun. One of the work projects 
involved cutting a nature trail around 
a large lake, a task the staff expected to 
take several days, The area was thick 
with foliage; but the initial clearing, 
to our surprise, was completed in one 
day. The reason, it turned out, was that 
several of the Puerto Rican students were 
able to use machetes and cut through the 
dense brush with relative ease. The few 
students who had had experience as as- 
sistants to house painters, electricians, 
masons, and carpenters were given op- 
portunities to teach and supervise others 
in their particular skills. 

Huge trees were felled and cut into 
firewood; scores of rusty oil drums were 
renovated to serve as floats at the dock; 
buildings were repainted; a major con- 
struction job was done on one of the 
houses; a large demolition job was com- 
pleted as well. In these, as well as doz- 
ens of other jobs, the students displayed 
skill, enthusiasm, and pride in doing their 
jobs well—not for the wages involved 
but for the intrinsic value of jobs well 
done. 


Reading Discoveries 

If students are to succeed in any col- 
lege program, they must develop effec- 
tive reading, writing, and speaking skills; 
and, consequently, teaching in these areas 


was included in the camp program. Stu- 
dents were assigned for daily sessions de- 
voted to vocabulary development, group 
discussion of assigned readings, self-as- 
signed readings, report writing, and read- 
ing skills development. The SRA Read- 
ing Laboratories and the Pilot Library 
were regularly employed; and, since two 
graduate assistants and two instructors 
were generally assigned to Language 
Arts, there was a good deal of individual 
guidance. 

There were lively and fruitful discus- 
sion groups concerned with George 
Orwell's Animal Farm; others selected 
J. D. Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye and 
Albert Camus’ The Stranger, Every stu- 
dent wrote at least one book report based 
on a self-assigned reading. This was made 
possible by the availability of a camp 
library with more than one hundred 
titles, including a range of forms and 
representing a variety of periods. 

The degree of interest shown by the 
students often surprised and impressed 
the staff. One student confessed that 
Lilies of the Field was the first full- 
length novel he had ever read; and he 
was so enthusiastic about it that the book 
was requested by many other campers. 
We had similar experiences with The 
Ugly American and A Nation of Sheep. 
Student interest, it transpired, was not 
limited to fiction; and our most popular 
titles turned out to be in the areas of 
biology and astronomy. This was fre- 
quently due to the need for reference 
work in connection with science proj- 
ects; but students often borrowed books 
“just to browse. . . .” 

The library, carefully restricted for 
use in quiet study, became virtually an 
oasis of silence and calm. Students began 
dropping in to browse through maga- 
zines, do homework, or read, Ensuing 
discussions revealed that many of them 
had never thought of a library as a 
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pleasant place until their experience in 
camp. 


Ecology and the Arts 

Anyone who has seen a chicken egg 
hatch can appreciate the excitement 
generated when one of the work groups 
uncovered a turtle nest while working 
on the beach. This discovery culminated 
in the hatching of several of the eggs, 
yielding a collection of healthy baby 
turtles. 

The camp setting provided an excel- 
lent framework for the study of ecology. 
Students were able to examine pond 
water under a microscope, thus becom- 
ing acquainted with a macrocosm which 
challenged in complexity the microcosm 
they were able to study through a tele- 
scope. Mammals, insects, leaves, fish, 
flowers, fungi and stones were collected 
and studied within the ecological setting. 
Each student participated in the develop- 
ment of at least one science exhibit. 
These were left at the camp to be used 
as a basis for a nature museum to be es- 
tablished in the future. 

Several opportunities occurred for the 
application of mathematical approaches 
to the solution of practical problems. 
These varied from the collection and 
distribution of “linens” to the deter- 
mination of the height of a tree (that 
was to be felled) by means of triangula- 
tion. The use of the slide rule, the role 
of mathematics in nature and geometric 
concepts were explored with success. 

So, as time went on, were the arts and 
crafts. Here, they were provided with 
the opportunity to explore with clay, 
oil paint, water color, woodwork, and 
other media. Students were encouraged 
to try new media and, although a quali- 
fied instructor was always available to 
provide individual instruction and sug- 
gestions, a minimum of “group instruc- 
tion” was given. 
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The emphasis on individual instruction 
and selection of activities provided a 
framework wherein each student could 
find the area in which he was most suc- 
cessful. Competition was non-existent. A 
spirit of self-discipline and thorough in- 
volvement with one’s task characterized 
the work of the studio. 

Students were encouraged to explore 
the environment as a stimulus to artistic 
expression. The nebulae and planets stud- 
ied in the heavens, as well as the pro- 
tozoa and leaf patterns studied in the 
field, often appeared as the subjects of 
oil paintings, wood cuts and sculpture. 
Many figures were carved out of logs 
cut from trees which the work crew 
had felled, and plaster casts were made 
of specimens collected in the field. 

Within the studio, students followed 
through on self-assignments, often in 
their spare time, until they had arrived 
at a satisfactory product. No grades were 
given. Everyone did as much or as little 
as he pleased; and each person was 
strongly identified with “his” project, 
whether it was a massive “totem pole” or 
a tiny miniature charm. Each man found 
his glory in the production of his hands. 


Evening Work and Play 

Every evening consisted of two parts: 
The first was a two-hour period which 
was devoted either to athletics or to 
study hall. Students took part in athletics 
every other day. Although they were en- 
couraged to try various sports activities, 
most of the attention centered around 
football and baseball as group activities, 
while tennis and archery attracted in- 
dividuals. An extensive waterfront pro- 
gram earlier in the day gave everyone 
an opportunity to use canoes, rowboats, 
and swimming areas. 

Study hall consisted of a two hour 
supervised session where students could 
read, write assignments, meet in small 


groups for discussions or take part in 
extra classes devoted to the development 
of special skills. The students themselves 
determined how they would use the 
time and the instructors would visit each 
student to discuss his academic progress 
and problems, During this period, the 
Art Studio, the Science Laboratory and 
the Library as well as all classrooms were 
open for student use. On most evenings 
classical music was played over the camp 
amplifier system. 

Next followed a one and one half 
hour period devoted to the “Evening 
Activity.” Each staff member assumed 
the responsibility of supervising one 
evening session per week. During these, 
students and staff took part in Quiet 
Games, Folk Dance, Scavenger Hunts, 
Treasure Hunts, and Campfire sings. A 
selection of films rented from NYU 
were presented each week. These cov- 
ered social and ethical problems, art, mu- 
sic, science and other cultural aspects 
which were discussed in open forum. A 
weekly “show”? was presented by the 
students on Saturday nights. Popular 
dancing and snack was included as a 
close to most evening activities, In many 
cases the staff initiated activities but the 
students quickly “took over” and ran 
the program themselves, 


Liberation for Change 

One of the aims of the camp program 
was to provide students with experience 
which could bring about behavioral 
changes along certain well defined lines, 
The only available evidence that such 
changes took place is in the recorded 
personal observations by staff members, 
For this reason, no claim is made here 
that enduring behavioral changes did take 
place. Since the purpose of this paper 
is to indicate the potential in a univer- 
sity camp program for the education of 
disadvantaged youth, we will merely in- 


dicate some of the areas wherein change 
in behavior was anticipated and the man- 
ner in which the camp program pro- 
vided learning situations intended to af- 
fect behavior. 

A camp setting of course, puts stu- 
dents and instructors in an atmosphere 
where they can interrelate on a daily 
basis in an environment of mutual re- 
spect. Instructor and student can interact 
in varied situations with varying de- 
grees of formality. The student is able 
to pursue his questions outside of class. 
Ideas can be “played” with in an en- 
vironment where one can fail without 
penalty or disgrace. The entire universe 
is the textbook, and there is no worry 
about rushing from class to class, catch- 
ing a train or gulping down a sandwich 
for lunch. 

Students received ample opportunity 
to verbalize their personal problems to 
their instructors and to each other, Many 
a discussion lasted into the wee hours of 
the night. Graduate assistants and instruc- 
tors were able to share some of their own 
past (and present) problems with the 
students, problems involving the same 
frustrations and disappointments faced 
by the students themselves. In this man- 
ner, a spirit of mutual regard and con- 
cern developed. Instructors (and stu- 
dents) were seen as “human” after all. 

In all activities students were encour- 
aged to seek answers to individual ques- 
tions whether they arose in science, art, 
literature, or philosophy. An atmosphere 
of free inquiry prevailed, and intellectual 
curiosity became a new means for gain- 
ing status. 

On several occasions staff members no- 
ticed students emulating them in speech 
or manner; but so strong was the mutual 
admiration between students and staff 
that some instructors emulated the young 
men. 

As camp projects developed, greater 
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cooperation between campers was evi- 
dent. This was especially obvious in the 
Work Program, where many opportuni- 
ties for leadership arose. On the ball 
field, in a canoe, on a biology field trip, 
during a Saturday night show, or while 
cutting down a tree, situations would 
arise which offered individuals chances 
for recognition and appreciation from 
peers. 

As the students identified with their 
instructors, they began to assimilate the 
vocabulary, read the books, and contem- 
plate the scenery which made life such 
an adventure for their mentors. Students 
who were self-conscious and embarrassed 
at being labeled “apex students” because 
of the stigma attached to coming from 
the slum, gradually became proud of the 
label and the hope it seemed to represent. 


Values Remade 


In addition to becoming more aware 
of the intellectual approach to everyday 
problems, students were exposed to situ- 
ations where other values could be af- 
fected. A sense of pride in the accomp- 
lishment of work projects completed, 
prompted a student to suggest labeling 
each job with a tag denoting it as an 
“apex Project.” 

Students began to analyze their back- 
grounds and home environments and to 
evaluate their positive and negative as- 
pects in the light of new conceptions of 
future goals. Many discussions in classes, 
over a cup of coffee, or around the 
campfire, centered around religion, sex, 
politics, alcoholism, drug addiction, and 
other uniquely urban problems, now seen 
from a different perspective in the new 
environment. 

Students who had never painted or 
molded a piece of clay discovered a new 
world with their first artistic successes. 
Several students who had never read “a 
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whole book” before became proponents 
of the value of reading one or another 
novel. Since students lived in groups of 
four, each had to share in the responsi- 
bility of keeping his living quarters in 
good condition. Friendships developed 
across racial and ethnic lines, and stu- 
dents made efforts to adjust their be- 
havior when compromise was required. 

Perhaps most important was the fact 
that, throughout the camp program, 
every effort was made to develop the 
personal pride of each student. The staff 
was able to draw students out—to help 
them to express the feelings of insecurity 
they might have had as a result of ethnic 
or social class characteristics and to put 
these into a realistic perspective. As the 
session progressed, many opportunities 
occurred for the Negro or the Puerto 
Rican to take new-found pride in his 
heritage. The new insights and pride 
became evident as students discussed the 
positive aspects of their backgrounds. On 
several occasions, when large groups of 
visitors from other schools were in camp, 
the apex students would ask teasingly, 
“Which group is deprived?” This be- 
cause the “esprit de corps” was so posi- 
tive compared with that of other groups. 

Since the status structure within the 
camp situation was controlled, student 
behavior was easily reinforced when it 
was considered “acceptable.” Persistence 
in the completion of tasks and a desire to 
master academic challenges were always 
met with approbation and encourage- 
ment from the staff. The opposite be- 
havior was met with real concern and a 
positive but firm approach towards de- 
termining causes and, if possible, easing 
the tensions interfering with academic 
pursuit. 

Students explored the many ways in 
which academic success could become 
a means for the realization of goals. 
Teachers were seen as “enablers” rather 


than as threats. For this reason, students 
shared many of their concerns with their 
instructors without being suspicious that 
confidences would be violated or held 
against them. In a real sense, the instruc- 
tors played the role of “big brothers.” 
At every possible opportunity the staff 
emphasized that one cannot learn effi- 
ciently merely by having a desire to 
learn. Study skills, persistence, basic skills, 
physical health, a positive relaxed out- 
look—all were seen as important aspects 
of the learning process. 

The camp setting provided a frame- 
work wherein students and instructors 
lived together to accomplish common 
purposes. Every member of the “society” 
was expected to fulfill responsibilities 
which contributed to the common good. 


In addition, each individual was provided 
with opportunities for developing skills 
and interests in an atmosphere free of 
the pressure so often found in the urban 
setting. Daily contact between student 
and instructor in all kinds of situations 
resulted in the development of mutual 
respect and admiration. 

The extent to which such an experi- 
ence brings about academic, attitudinal, 
or behavioral changes is worthy of 
investigation. Certainly, short range 
changes became evident; and we would 
hypothesize that, in most cases, instruc- 
tors and students were permanently af- 
fected by the enriching experience pro- 
vided by this novel approach to the 
education of disadvantaged college-age 
youth. 
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What can we learn 


ROBERT COLES 
Harvard University 


from the life of Malcolm X? 


SoME Lives, in their vast incongruity 
and contradiction, defy even the most 
determined comprehension. The biogra- 
phies or autobiographies of such individ- 
uals command us to confused silence; 
it is hard enough to realize how extraor- 
dinary a given life can be, let alone 
“explain” that life. 

In our century psychiatrists have not 
felt their knowledge inadequate enough 
to suggest restraint in its application to 
literary analysis, including comment up- 
on various biographies and autobiogra- 
phies. For a number of years we had to 
suffer those gratuitous and often out- 
rageous efforts at “interpretation,” with 
this interest or ability being shown the 
result of that drive or fixation, all very 
direct and categorical. There is, however, 
evidence that the ambiguity of life has 
at last convinced psychiatrists that life 
is more than the outcome of one or an- 
other early childhood struggle. Fifty 
years of observations have revealed how 
unique lives are, even when all the “data” 
on them is “in.” (Any psychiatric “data” 
is of course only part of each mind’s 
story.) 

In point of fact, as Anna Freud has 
long been saying, it is very hard even 
for child psychiatrists—who are presum- 
ably “right in there” at the beginning— 
to make sense of what is normal and what 
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is pathological, let alone which child 
will emerge later as the creative or com- 
petent person, and which one is destined 
to be the fool, the rogue, the danger 
to us all. So very much happens, and 
can happen, in the life of the mind; and 
most important, so very much can and 
does happen in the world. In her latest 
book, Normality and Pathology in Child- 
hood, Miss Freud spells out how limited 
our capacity to predict, and account 
for our predictions, still is. 


The Pain of Childhood 


I do not know any personal docu- 
ment that shows more clearly than the 
Autobiography of Malcom X just how 
vexing—and at present, insoluble—the 
problems are that face the clinician who 
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Dr. Coles is a psychiatrist well known for his 
many articles in The New Republic, The 
American Scholar, The Saturday Review, and 
Daedalus—and for the rare combination of pro- 
fessional expertise and humane commitment 
that distinguishes his writing and his work. He 
has worked with the Negro children who first 
“integrated” southern schools, spent time wit 

civil rights workers in Mississippi, and accom- 
panied “bussed in” pupils on their trips t0 
school in Boston. In this article he responds to 
the life of Malcolm X as a reminder of the 
mystery of man’s capacity to grow in spite of 
unimaginable odds—and as a challenge to “Te- 
verse those odds for others,” a challenge to 
teachers and to all who are and ought to be 
concerned. 


wants to know what makes some able 
to make a go of it in this life, while 
others fail miserably. The events of this 
charismatic leader’s short and nearly 
frantic life are by now well known, and 
they are given to us as relentlessly as 
they happened in this book. He was 
born in the so-called heart of America, 
the Nebraska plains. Even when he was 
in his mother’s womb, the Klan was 
galloping about her and him, threaten- 
ing them with death. The family, and 
there were many children, moved to 
Wisconsin, then Michigan, where the ex- 
treme hardship of the depression years 
fell upon it with that special distinction 
the Negro finds in our society. 

Hunger, aching daily hunger, was 
joined to hate, unending and almost in- 
finite in its expressions, as the mainstays 
of Malcolm’s childhood. Soon his mother 
began to lose her grip on reality. Even- 
tually she would have to be committed, 
to spend most of her life in an asylum. At 
six, even before that tragedy would fall 
upon Malcolm, his father died—report- 
edly at the hands of a racist mob that 
attacked him and laid him across street 
car tracks, where his body was nearly 
severed in half by a trolley. Malcolm’s 
father was an “uppity” Negro, a believer 
in Marcus Garvey’s black nationalist 
cause, a powerful, dark native Georgian 
minister. He was a “strong father,” the 
kind the Moynihan Report finds to be 
relatively uncommon in poor Negro 
families. Perhaps his presence, short-lived 
though it was, helped give Malcolm 
much of his later power. 

Malcolm went to school, there to ex- 
perience again the futility and degrada- 
tion that is the Negro’s lot, even in the 
North, in “liberal” Michigan. His father 
dead, his mother’s mind gone, he became 
a ward of the state, and was sent to a de- 
tention home, to the custody of white 
people. In spite of all the chaos and 


tragedy of those years, the boy did well 
in school, was popular with his classmates 
and teachers alike. He appeared in many 
ways a model youth—he was consci- 
entious, affable, and intelligent. He even 
began to believe in himself, in the future 
worth of his own competence and hard 
work. Soon enough, though, he was 
hurt, and in a way he apparently could 
never forget. He offered his trust to 
a teacher, told him that he wanted to 
be a lawyer, a professional man. The 
teacher who had liked Malcolm and been 
kind to him could nevertheless not let 
things get out of hand. Malcolm was told 
rather directly that “niggers” don’t be- 
come lawyers, The incident was, in Mal- 
colm’s words, “the first major turning 
point of my life.” A little further on he 
says: “It was then that I began to change 
—inside.” 


Descent Begins 

There were forces at work in the 
youth’s family that may have led him to 
that unforgettable moment of sensitivity. 
His mother, half white, hated whites— 
her own mother had been raped by one, 
and it was the genes of the man who did 
so that lived on in Malcolm’s reddish hair 
and light complexion. His father was 
always the protester; he simply would 
not take humiliation as his due. More- 
over, Malcolm had a half-sister, Ella, 
who lived in Boston; and she was a 
strong-minded, cultivated woman who 
had moved into whatever security and 
comfort the Negro middle-class offered 
in those days. It was she who came to 
visit her brother about the time the 
sensitive adolescent was put in his place 
by the teacher. They recognized in each 
other the pride, the intelligence and the 
dignity they both had and wanted. Mal- 
colm went east. 

From then on it was a slow fall to 
exhaustion and ruin. The chapters that 
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describe the descent—into the under- 
world, into liquor, narcotics, prostitution 
and gambling—tell us information al- 
ready well known. Malcolm never ig- 
nored that past; indeed he was relentlessly 
willing to let us know what its lessons 
are: The Negro hasbeen so brutalized and 
denied, those Negroes who achieve real 
security have been so very few, that what 
we—the white middle-class world—cal] 
“crime” is in fact almost a way of life 
for large numbers of people in desperate 
need of any dollar, no matter how “cor- 
rupt” or “tainted,” and any kind of end 
—no matter how temporary—to the 
constant cruelty and indignity of life. 
That our jails are filled with these peo- 
ple, that in fact the police and the courts 
have to ignore them by the many thou- 
sand, lest we need new jails by the doz- 
ens, shows how determined our social and 
economic system can sometimes be in its 
refusal to root out the causes of crime, 
in its preference that the symptoms of 
crime be a plague upon us, to the cost 
of millions annually, 


Redemption and Respect 


Yet, crime led not only to Malcolm’s 
punishment, but his salvation. He writes 
like Dostoyevsky as he describes him- 
self becoming increasingly trapped, even- 
tually caught, and then finally “saved” 
by the message of The Honorable Elijah 
Muhammed. Here one Must ask what 
redemptive Powers reside in the Muslims, 
why those powers work so particularly 
well with the imprisoned, and why they 
took hold of Malcolm so very firmly. 
The answers are easy to come by, but I 
fear only prompt more questions—at 
least they certainly do for a psychiatrist. 

The Muslims offer scorned men a new, 
organized and companionable chance for 
work and self-respect, It is all very well 
for comfortable intellectuals to mock 
their ideas—some of our flights of fancy 
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are no less illogical or mischievous—but 
what they and other groups like them 
over the generations have offered dazed 
and terribly vulnerable people is some 
hope of a community, and one that 
works, militantly and defiantly. Malcolm 
saw and felt this, and joined them, in- 
terestingly enough from jail, where for 
the first time in years he could read, 
write, study and take for granted food, 
clothing and shelter. Though some of 
Malcolm’s own family were already 
Muslims, and it was they who gave him 
the initial push toward the movement, 
it was not long before his own energy, 
almost limitless to the very end, was 
harnessed to the group’s evangelical ef- 
forts. 

We can recall the rest all too clearly: 
his almost spectacular rise to national 
fame, his political troubles within the 
Muslim leadership, his increasing alien- 
ation from the movement, his remarks 
upon President Kennedy’s death that 
Were quickly, perhaps eagerly followed 
by a reprimand from the Muslims, his 
complete disenchantment with them and 
his subsequent pilgrimage to Mecca, his 
return to America, newly compassionate, 
a publicly softer and ‘less shrill man. 
Soon he was dead, not yet 4o, the moti- 
vations of his assassins as mysterious or 
inscrutable as his own shifting, urgent, 
Passionate, attempt to find himself and 
his faith. 


The Wonder of Possibility 


What is to be said in the face of such 
a tumultuous and forceful life, one so 
monstrously hurt and harassed from the 
beginning, yet one so thoroughly unwill- 
ing to surrender? Each of us, I would 
hope, must ask how we might have fared 
against such terrible odds. Each of us, 
perhaps, will work harder to reverse 
those odds for others, for Malcolm’s own 
children and millions like them. More- 


— 


over, I think it no injustice to Malcolm 
to suggest that his life signi chal- 
lenges people like me, a child psychiatrist 
who every day tries to figure out why 
people go awry, and what can be done 
to help them. 

Out of that grim and even awful 
childhood, whence his strength, his gen- 
uine spark of leadership, his initiative, 
and in his last months, his budding po- 
litical and religious tolerance? We are 
used to our Horatio Algers in this coun- 
try, but I wonder whether we've ever 
seen one quite like Malcolm was, and 
seemed destined to be. I suspect that for 
millions of Negroes—and not a few 
whites—the secret of his charisma was 
his manliness, his stubborn, daring, al- 


society, as well as 
the time in history that brings him forth. 
We can only marvel that once again a 
man and his fate have shown us the pos- 
sibilities in us and in our world, We can 
only hope that those possibilities are re- 
alized in others and not betrayed. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University 


Recreation for rich and poor: 


A contrast 


TRADITIONALLY THE PROVISION of orga- 
nized recreation services in the United 
States has been based on a middle-class 
value system. Although a number of so- 
ciologists (20) have identified marked 
differences in patterns of leisure partici- 
pation based on socioeconomic class or 
ethnic affiliation, most authorities in the 
field of professional recreation service 
have not been concerned with these dif- 
ferences. Similarly, when American pros- 
pects with respect to leisure and recrea- 
tion are described by educators and 
writers in this field, it is done in optimis- 
tic and uncritical terms. Thus, in a recent 
article, the following factors were cited 
as contributing to the boom in recrea- 
tional participation: more people, greater 
mobility, increased amounts of leisure, 
better education, more money to spend, 
and more favorable attitudes toward lei- 
sure and recreation (8). 

Certainly, these factors all exist, But 
do they represent the full picture? 

As a nation, we have more money to 
spend each year, and we are spending 
vast amounts of it on recreational activi- 
ties. The Gross National Product climbed 
from 100.2 billion dollars in 1940 to 
284.6 billion in 1950 and 585.1 billion in 
1963. The amount of money listed as 
“personal consumption” which was spent 
on recreation was 11.3 billion dollars in 
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1950, 18.3 billion in 1959, and 21.6 billion 
in 1962 (28). The categories of recrea- 
tional spending, involving billions of dol- 
lars spent on boating, bowling, spectator 
Sports, TV and radio purchases and 
maintenance, cultural activities, garden- 
ing and travel, are too familiar to be 
cited here. Depending on the source of 
the statistics, estimates of annual recrea- 
tion spending range as high as 70 or 80 
billion dollars a year. 

Nor can one question that a vast 
amount of time has become available to 
this increasingly affluent society, for lei- 
sure uses. Recognizing that the term 
“leisure” may be variously defined as an 
attitude, a life-style, a state of being, a 
value system, or a bulk of time, this au- 
thor uses the word in its commonest and 
simplest sense, that of unobligated time. 
— a a aE U EN 


The problem of leisure has only recently be- 
come a matter of serious concern in our 
changing culture, Professor Kraus highlights a 
seldom considered aspect of the problem: the 
differences in the meaning and the availability 
of leisure among the various social classes to- 
day. Experienced as a consultant to recreation 
programs sponsored by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, he sheds an especially thought- 
provoking light in his article upon the question 
of leisure as it confronts the very poor. The 
essay first appeared in Quest, Monograph V, 
published in December, 1965 by the National 
Association for Physical Education of College 
Women and the National College Physical Ed- 
ucation Association for Men. 


Leisure is time about which one has 
a choice. It is time free from work 
or work-connected responsibilities, Its 
growth, caused by labor legislation, 
unionization, retirement programs, labor- 
saving devices, mechanization and auto- 
mation, has been widely documented. In 
1965, the Deputy Associate Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
wrote: 


Over the years, the acceptable standard 
for working time has been reduced 
drastically. The most marked reductions 
occurred between 1900 and 1930, when 
average weekly hours dropped from 
about 67 to 55 for farm-workers and 
from 56 to 43 for those in industry. Since 
1940 there has been more widespread 
adoption of the 40-hour workweek. In a 
number of industries and in offices in 
many large cities, a 37% or a 35-hour 
workweek has become standard. . . . (7) 


Recently, however, the rate of decline 
of the workweek has leveled off. Today 
the most significant factors in the growth 
of leisure seem to be extended vacations 
(some major industries are experimenting 
with three-month sabbaticals for older 
workers), an increased number of days 
off built around holidays (including 
newly acknowledged holidays and in 
some cases the employee’s birthday), and 
earlier retirement attached to increas- 
ingly attractive pension plans. 

Thus, the rosy picture painted earlier 
of a “recreation boom” is documented. 
We have more money, more time, more 
activities, more recognition of the value 
of recreation—and a great willingness to 
take part. Within this picture, there is 
usually little to suggest that all Americans 
are not equally enjoying the benefits of 
our new leisure. Indeed, the comment is 
frequently made that leisure is contribu- 
ting to the growth of a classless society. 
The working man today owns his own 
boat, plays golf and tennis, attends con- 
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certs and the theater—activities formerly 
enjoyed only by the wealthy. The same 
mass media, toys, games and hobbies, 
are available cheaply to all. In mass pro- 
duced sports clothing, we all look alike. 
Kaplan writes, “. . . in no area of Ameri- 
can life more than in its leisure activity 
is the outdated concept of class made 
apparent (9).” 

But is this a valid view? Might one 
instead suggest that we have become a 
nation of leisure “haves” and “havenots?” 

Today, those with the most money 
and personal resources to invest in leisure 
have the least amount of time. Those 
with the most free time have the most 
limited resources to spend on it. 


The Classes and Leisure 

There has been a striking turnaround 
in the availability of leisure. In the past, 
the landed aristocracy had the greatest 
amount of free time to spend on enter- 
tainment, travel, the arts, and the grace- 
ful pursuit of pleasure. The craftsman or 
farm laborer usually worked from dawn 
to sundown. Once the Industrial Revolu- 
tion had fairly gotten under way, the 
managerial and ownership class possessed 
vast amounts of leisure. Indeed, they 
were identified by Veblen as the “leisure 
class.” In contrast, Dickens’ Bob Cratchit, 
who worked in an office in roth Century 
London, had only one day off a year— 
Christmas. 

What reversal has taken place? 

The unionized white-collar, blue-col- 
lar or service employee has now achieved 
through negotiation a workweek which 
may be as brief as 25 hours (electrical 
construction employees in New York) 
or four days (rubber workers in Ohio). 
That he often does not know how to 
deal with this leisure and must resort to 
“moonlighting” is another matter, 

Those who belong to the upper socio- 
economic class—the professionals, the 
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business executives, the successful entre- 
preneurs—continue to work longer and 
longer hours. De Grazia points out that 
the average executive spends a total of 
55 hours a week on work-related activ- 
ity, including time spent at home on busi- 
ness matters, and business entertaining. 
This does not include commuting time 
(averaging slightly over 5 hours a week) 
or business travel which, for many ex- 
ecutives, can run as high as 30 hours a 
week (4). Add to this the fact that the 
professional or business executive is also 
likely to accept various posts involving 
civic responsibility. He serves on civic 
or school boards, assists voluntary agen- 
cies and welfare drives, and provides lay 
leadership in his church or temple. While 
such tasks may have a strong sense of ob- 
ligation about them, they tend to eat up 
hours which otherwise would clearly be 
considered leisure. 

Thus the working man in the lower 
income brackets and socio-economic clas- 
ses tends to have the greatest bulk of 
free time, and the wealthier individual in 
the upper classes, the least. 


Upper and Middle Class Pursuits 


How is leisure spent, in terms of class? 
While there has been no comprehensive 
recent study, it is safe to say that the 
upper and middle classes participate in all 
the activities we read about in statistical 
reports: they pursue outdoor recreation, 
watch television, join social and civic or- 
ganizations, garden, travel, engage in 
water sports, bowling, and a host of cul- 
turally-oriented pursuits, Among the 
very rich, those who have career com- 
mitments may have to cram their recrea- 
tion into concentrated, short periods of 
time. For the few surviving members of 
the wealthy class who have resisted other 
forms of social involvement, fun may be 
pursued compulsively, in endless enter- 
taining and being entertained, expensive 
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travel with the “jet set,” and a wearisome 
circuit of the night clubs, country clubs 
and resorts that cater to the rich. 

It is worthy of note that recreation 
has become an essential part of the 
packaging through which many goods 
and services are offered to the well-to-do. 
This is particularly true of real-estate, To 
illustrate, a major apartment house de- 
veloper in New York City recently ad- 
vertised: 


PREVIEW TODAY: EXCITING 
NEW RESIDENCE ... 


“The Happy Life!” 

Your fourth dimension in apartment liv- 
ing. A totally new approach to total liv- 
ing, the Wellington ’66 premieres all new 
design and appointments plus a galaxy of 
happy-life innovations: heated indoor 
swimming pool, saunas, squash courts, 
health spa, gymnasium, clubrooms, disco- 
teen, arts and crafts, nursery school... 
even a new public school on the prem- 
a 

Add these happy-life rewards of total 
living: on-site shopping, theatre, play- 
grounds, tennis courts, outdoor adult and 
kiddy pools, ice-skating rinks, restaurants, 
cocktail lounges, snack bars, room serv- 
ice. And total security and safety: round- 
the-clock gatehouse guards, private se- 
curity force, doormen, mobile scooter 
patrol, supervised play, 1966 push-button, 
all-electric safety kitchens. A token 
15-minute subway ride to Manhattan 
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Similarily, in California, there has been 
a developing trend toward communal 
developments built on the condominium 
principle (residents share in the owner- 
ship of common facilities, and maintain 
ownership of their own dwelling units, 
which are usually interconnected “town 
houses”). In a New York Times article 
these developments are described as hav- 
ing an “aggressive new form of social 
togetherness.” 


+ + + (unlike retirement communities) 
residency is open to any age group. The 
recreational facilities may include swim- 
ming pools, clubhouses, artificial lakes, 
saunas, marinas, and horse stables, 

The new condominium communities, 
which are walled and have 24-hour 
guards, are alive with canasta tournaments, 
ceramics classes, karate societies, mother- 
daughter softball games and other forms 
of organized gregariousness . . . the ac- 
tivity director in one such development 
offers as many as 20 social and athletic 
activities within a single day (z5). 


Two elements are striking in these 
descriptions: the wide variety of recrea- 
tional services provided for all age groups 
and tastes, and the shutting off of the 
well-to-do in self-sufficient, protected 
communities from the rest of the city. 
They are walled, have 24-hour guards, 
private security forces and scooter pa- 
trols, and sometimes even their own 
school. One can hear the happy cries, 
“Close the gate, tell the guard to admit 
no one, and let the fun begin!” 

But who is being shut out? 


The Poor Are With Us 

In our affluent society, characterized 
by a climbing rate of production and a 
high level of employment, we tend to 
forget that there is a sizable element of 
the population existing under the most 
extreme poverty conditions. Michael 
Harrington, author of The Other Amer- 
ica, Poverty in the United States, wrote 
in 1963: 

. .. based on a cutoff of somewhere be- 

tween $3,000 and $3,500 for an urban 

family of four . . . the culture of poverty 

would be roughly defined in the United 

States as composed of around 50,000,000 


people (6). 


While other figures may be cited, 
based on varying definitions of poverty, 
income level, family size and location, 


there is widespread agreement that the 
poor represent a sizable proportion of 
our population. 

Who are these people? They are often 
out of sight, in the slums and ghettos of 
our great cities and the valleys and hills 
of rurals areas, in pockets of poverty 
throughout the land. They tend to rep- 
resent the extremes of age; over 8 mil- 
lion are 65 years of age or older, and an 
even larger number are under 18. They 
are politically and socially inactive; by 
and large they do not belong to unions, 
fraternal or social organizations or po- 
litical parties. They tend to be lonely, 
uninvolved, apathetic people. They are 
hard to reach through social services and 
they do not know how to help them- 
selves. They are reluctant to use public 
or private facilities. Often they are mem- 
bers of minority groups. They have a 
higher rate of illness, of mental distur- 
bance, of delinquency, of illegitimacy 
and other social ills than the rest of the 
population. Today then, while a majority 
of the people enjoy the benefits of our 
flourishing economy, the poor exists as a 
class apart. 

What do we know about the way 
they spend their leisure? 

Again, there has been no across-the- 
board research with a focus on leisure 
and recreation, although a number of 
poverty groups have been studied sep- 
arately. A few facts are self-evident. The 
poor are automatically prevented from 
enjoying most of the forms of private 
or commercial recreation which are avail- 
able to the rest of society. The urban 
family living on less than $3,000 or 
$3,500 a year does not usually own a car, 
and vacation travel by other means would 
be prohibitive. Spectator events, social 
functions, hobbies, cultural activities, 
games and sports—participation in all of 
these is restricted not only by the lack 
of financial means, but because the poor 
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tend to lack a constructive concept of 
personal leisure. The Gluecks have 
pointed out that pre-delinquent youth in 
Boston (drawn heavily from the lower 
socioeconomic classes) tended to reject 
constructive organized recreation activi- 
ties that were available through public or 
voluntary organizations. Their families 
did not share recreational interests and 
hobbies. Often, within the slum environ- 
ment, the kind of leisure involvement 
which is most available and attractive is 
of a pathological type: criminal or delin- 
quent activity, alcoholism, drug addic- 
tion, vice and gambling. 

Harrington writes about the urban Ne- 
gro, a major component in the poverty 
group: 

+ . . Harlem is distinctive because it lives 

so much of its life in the streets, The 

statistics on Negro unemployment may 
be abstract and distant. An afternoon 
block of milling, waiting men is not. The 
rooms of Harlem are, more often than 
not, small, dingy, and mean. Everyone 
wants to get out, to get away. Work is 
harder to get in Harlem than anywhere 
else in the city. So the bars are doing a 
good business in the early afternoon, and 
there are men on the Streets, simply 
standing and talking. One might walk 
into a sidewalk crap game... or there 
will be violence, Many of the fights of 
Harlem, or of any slum, are the conse- 


quence of mass enforced idleness, of life 
in the streets (6), 


Similar comments might be made about 
other categories of the poor—unem- 
ployed mine workers or farm laborers in 
disadvantaged rural areas, aged poor liv- 
ing alone in our large cities, or any of the 
other groups that happen to be “in the 
wrong place in the economy at the 
wrong moment in history.” 

Since the constructive use of leisure 
has become widely recognized as an im- 
portant element in modern life, one must 
ask, “How are the leisure needs of the 
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poor to be met?” Recognizing that com- 
mercial opportunities are not available to 
them, the answer is: through the organ- 
ized recreation services that are provided 
by government and voluntary agencies. 
These may be examined in three cate- 
gories: (a) federal and state govern- 
ments, (b) local governments, including 
municipal, county or school authorities, 
and (c) voluntary agencies and organi- 
zations. 

Federal and State Services. The major 
thrust of both the federal and state gov- 
ernments, with respect to the provision 
of recreational opportunity, has been to 
provide outdoor recreation areas and fa- 
cilities for unsupervised participation by 
those who are able to get to the site 
independently. Hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, picnicking, sightseeing and boating 
are the common activities. The bulk of 
federally-owned lands are at a consider- 
able distance from the masses of popula- 
tion in our cities—particularly along the 
Eastern seaboard. Even when outdoor 
recreation resources are somewhat closer 
to urban centers (as in many state 
parks), it is not easy for the urban poor 
to make use of them. Particularly in the 
case of ethnic minority groups or those 
speaking another language, they tend to 
lack the transportation, the needed skills, 
and the incentive and confidence re- 
quired to travel out of their restricted 
neighborhoods. 

Yet the bulk of federal legislation over 
the past few years which may be related 
at all to the support of recreation services 
has been geared to the beautification, 
conservation and development of out- 
door recreation resources and areas. The 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act, 
the Wilderness Act and the Appalachian 
Regional Development Bill are based on 
this emphasis. While these are important 
national concerns, it must be stressed 
that only a minimum of attention has 


been given to the needs of the mass of 
urban poor, with respect to recreation, 
by federal and state governments. A 
hopeful factor is that all state plans to be 
submitted to the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation for participation in federal 
outdoor recreation grant programs must 
now include proposals to serve urban 
areas. 

Local Government Services. Although 
the provision of recreational services to 
meet the needs of all classes of society 
has always been an important criterion 
for the evaluation of local public recrea- 
tion departments, it is a fact that few pro- 
grams have been specially and thought- 
fully geared to meet the needs of the 
poor. Analysis of the content of the of- 
ferings of public recreation departments 
suggests that they are chiefly based on 
middle class interests and values, with the 
understanding that all who wish to par- 
ticipate are welcome. When more spe- 
cialized needs are to be met, social agen- 
cies that are geared to do the job in 
terms of the philosophy and training of 
personnel are expected to undertake the 
assignment. Indeed, there is some evi- 
dence to suggest that participation by mi- 
nority groups of the lower socio-eco- 
nomic class is more difficult to achieve 
and more expensive to maintain, than the 
population at large, in public programs 
(12). 

It is also a fact that the trend within 
public departments has been toward the 
establishment of fees and charges for the 
use of recreation facilities (such as ten- 
nis courts, golf courses, aquatic centers, 
special zoos, etc.) or involvement in 
programs involving special instruction. 
In some communities, “fee day camps” 
which provide services superior to those 
found in free playground programs have 
proliferated. There has been a basis 
for the development of such policies; 
Twardzik writes: 


+ +. as demand persistently increased for 
all types of public recreation opportuni- 
ties, and as legislators and city councils 
failed to appropriate sufficient funds, en- 
trance fees and special charges were 
looked to . . . as a source of revenue. 
This type of public funding to meet 
public recreation wants in “painless 
fashion” . . . threatens to destroy the 
concept that public recreation . . | ben- 
efits all of society and should therefore 
be free to people . . . (77). 


When fees are charged, those who 
cannot afford to pay are usually excluded 
from participation, although token schol- 
arships may be offered or in some cases 
demeaning arrangements made for the 
admission of the poor. In New York and 
Connecticut, a number of public recrea- 
tion departments have actually taken 
over existing private country clubs and 
are now running them as multi-use rec- 
reation centers—on a graduated fee basis 
for those who wish to participate. They 
are open to the public residing in the 
community; that is, the portion of the 
public that can pay its way. 

Again, what about the poor? It is 
worth noting that in the savage race 
riots of the summer of 1964, in which 
impoverished Negro youths and adults 
violently exploded in a number of met- 
ropolitan areas, one of the underlying 
factors was the availability of recreation 
opportunity. As a single example: 


Three recreation centers are being re- 
opened today in the riot-scarred Negro 
areas of Jersey City as the start of a civic 
effort to ease racial tensions there. . . . 
The playgrounds opening today are at 
housing projects which were at the cen- 
ter of several riot incidents. They were 
among several the city had decided not 
to open this summer for economy rea- 
sons. Lack of recreational facilities was 
one of the grievances cited by Negro 
leaders as contributing to the bitterness 
behind the rioting (73). 
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During the same summer, several hun- 
dred recreation centers in New York 
City which served half a million chil- 
dren were shut down by the mass resig- 
nation of recreation workers. Why? 
They were being paid $2.58 an hour 
compared to $8.00 an hour paid to teach- 
ers in summer remedial programs, al- 
though both groups were employees of 
the same Bureau of Community Educa- 
tion. 

The degree of economic support of- 
fered to the recreation function is one 
way of assessing its recognition as a 
form of social service for the poor and 
deprived in our cities. 

Voluntary Social Agencies. What role 
is played by voluntary agencies, such as 
settlement houses, churches or religious 
organizations, community centers, the 
Y’s, the Children’s Aid Society, the Po- 
lice Athletic League, the Boy’s Clubs of 
America, and similar groups? Clearly, 
recreation is viewed as one of their func- 
tions, along with social case work and 
group work, family counseling, health 
and vocational services. Too often, agen- 
cies of this type are hampered not only 
by lack of funds and facilities, but by 
unwillingness to develop programs to 
serve the poor. Sidney Lutzin states that 
profound changes have occurred in our 
cities which have affected the function 
of voluntary social agencies: 


. as family after family pulled itself 
up the economic and social ladder, the 
movement from the old established neigh- 
borhoods became a mass migration to the 
suburbs and new sections of the cities. 
The physical vacuum left behind was 
soon filled with new immigrants, the in- 
ept, the indigent. However, the social 
vacuum remains, sizzling and sputtering 
with spasmodic, volcano-like eruptions of 
violence, crime, and gang warfare... . 
Where is the neighborhood house, the 
boys’ club, the YMCA, the Jewish com- 
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munity center which once flourished in 
the old neighborhood? Moved out with 
its former clientele to the new neighbor- 
hood—the suburbs. .. (77). 


Lutzin comments that even when agen- 
cies remain in the same setting, often 
they are unable to satisfy the needs of 
the new population groups around them. 
Instead, they continue to serve the old 
members, who come from a distance, 
with essentially middle-class programs. 
The poor child, the pre-delinquent, re- 
ceives only the shallowest token of serv- 
ices from organized recreation in his 
neighborhood. 

This view is strongly supported by the 
findings of a recent study, Comparative 
Recreation Needs and Services in New 
York Neighborhoods, published by the 
Community Council of Greater New 
York (3). This report, which analyzes 
the work of both public and private 
agencies in the New York Metropolitan 
area, makes clear that: (a) recreation and 
group work services are unevenly dis- 
tributed throughout the city; (b) due to 
population shifts, a number of new 
neighborhoods have developed which 
have an extreme need for community- 
supported recreation services; and (c) a 
relatively small proportion of the popu- 
lation is actually involved in major rec- 
reation programs. The basic conclusion 
is that for large elements of the popula- 
tion who are dependent on non-profit, 
public recreation services, there are in- 
adequate opportunities. 


Focus on the Poverty Population 
What is the rationale for providing 
intensive and specially designed recre- 
ation programs for the economically and 
socially deprived in our nation? Gene- 
vieve Carter, Director of the Division of 
Research of the U. S. Welfare Adminis- 
tration, suggests that there are several 
ways in which recreation may contribute 


to the national poverty program. These 
may be to bring recreation seekers into 


depressed areas in order to stimulate a 
low economy, to provide jobs for in- 
digenous non-professional leaders drawn 
from the poverty group, to reach and 
change the values of underprivileged 
youth, and to act as a testing ground for 
civil rights and minority-group progress. 
She writes: 
Organized recreation in urban areas has 
a first-line opportunity to engage the dis- 
advantaged in its programs. Many good 
recreation programs have no barriers 
which hold off the uneasy underpriv- 
ileged. No membership card is required. 
-+ + The “low organization” philosophy 
of recreation has a reaching out power 
for the poor whose unpredictable lives 
are full of daily crises and problems. 
Recreation could offer a first experience 
in purpose for those who have become 
submerged and apathetic. The feeling of 
powerlessness is often used to describe 
the poor and disadvantaged. . . . There is 
a new era for the direction of recreation 
as a vehicle for reaching the isolated or 
withdrawn and bringing them back into 
the mainstream of society. . . (2). 


Significantly, during the summer of 
1965, a number of urban communities 
throughout the nation were given multi- 
million dollar federal grants under the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, to 
provide “crash recreation programs” in 
poverty neighborhoods. These Commu- 
nity Action Programs were intended not 
only to meet the needs of children, youth 
and adults for recreational experiences, 
but to stimulate new processes of com- 
munity organization among those served. 
Self-help and the hiring of indigenous 
personnel were stressed, and recreation 
came to be viewed as a “threshold ex- 
perience” which helped many poor fam- 
ilies become involved in other forms of 
social service. In addition, many thou- 
sands of Neighborhood Youth Corps 


trainees were employed in recreational 
settings, thus gaining a sense of responsi- 
bility and community service. 

Of course, this kind of program is an 
expensive one—and must be measured 
against many other public services which 
compete for the tax dollar. Can we afford 
to provide the poor of our nation with 
intensified and specially designed leisure 
services? 

Galbraith points out that the inevi- 
table alternative to providing adequate 
public services in the form of good 
schools, recreation and social services, 
parks, highways, police, housing and 
other needed programs, is to spend more 
later for corrective and remedial services 
in the form of prisons, hospitals and 
similar institutions (5). He comments 
too that Americans have been tradi- 
tionally willing to spend great amounts 
on private needs, but unwilling to sup- 
port vitally needed public services, In- 
teresting contrasts may be drawn be- 
tween parallel forms of private and 
public spending. 

In 1961, Americans spent almost 2 bil- 
lion dollars a year privately to seed and 
maintain their lawns. In 1960, they spent 
1.15 billion dollars publicly to support 
outdoor recreation programs and serv- 
ices, 

In 1964, Americans spent 13 billion 
dollars privately on alcoholic beverages 
of all kinds. In a report issued in 1964, 
but applying to 1962, the Office of Edu- 
cation pointed out that 17.5 billion dol- 
lars was spent publicly as direct local 
expenditure for education. 

Perhaps the question should not be 
“Can we afford to provide adequate lei- 
sure services for the poor?” “Can we 
afford not to?” might be more appro- 
priate. 

A final point to be explored is con- 
cerned with the future. What if the 
problem of meeting the needs of our 
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present day poverty population is com- 
pounded by a vast new unemployment 
brought about by automation? While 
projections vary, one authority declares 
that automation is eliminating 3 million 
jobs a year, not only through the direct 
displacement of workers but also through 
the “silent firing” of workers who would 
have been employed had not their jobs 
been wiped out (76). Government econ- 
omists suggest that in the period immedi- 
ately ahead, we can expect a growth in 
white-collar and service employment, but 
a continuing steep decline in the number 
of farmers, farm laborers and unskilled 
labor generally. The expectation is that 
many of the persons displaced or not 
hired when they leave school will simply 
remain on the nation’s relief rolls as non- 
employables. 

Whether such projections can accu- 
rately be described as contributing to 
the nation’s leisure is, of course, a grim 
question. Is it possible to enjoy idle 
hours, or to be enriched by recreative 
experience, when one has no job at all, 
and no likelihood of obtaining one? 

Carter asks: 


What does a highly developed society do 
when its lower-level jobs disappear and 
when millions of people are not prepared 
for occupations requiring a high level of 
education. . .. What would be the public 
attitudes and reaction if recreation or 
constructive use of leisure were provided 
for able-bodied youth and adults who 
have no place in the free market of an 
employment picture. .. . The reason this 
sounds so strange is because recreation, 
like other good things, is generally con- 
sidered to be a reward for worthy work 
and thrift. The problem ahead is either 
to create new jobs for this low-skill 
group, or to find a socially acceptable 
purpose for the use of this leasure.. , (2). 


Here is the paradox that confronts us. 
As our economy continues to boom, 
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and as the upper and middle classes con- 
tinue to make use of their affluence in 
pursuing varied forms of leisure, can we 
come to grips with the leisure needs of 
those who cannot help themselves—the 
marginally employed and the unem- 
ployed? As we move toward construc- 
tive solution of this problem, we may 
incidentally be establishing policy that 
will ultimately be useful in serving a 
much wider segment of our society in 
the years ahead. 
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On Reviewing 


OTTO KRASH 
I LIKED THE BOOK But, 
But the thing grew 
Like tall and gaunt weeds, I liked the book 


Revision after revision 
All enfolded 

Until reeds stood wooden, 
Leaded, like long things. 


Then I didn’t know 
Whether the book was liked 
Or disliked. 

It was so long 

Since the reading, 

The memory grew 

Review wings. 


But chopped and chopped 
The way seemed clearer 
For fresh winds 

Cleaned the weeds’ 
Wooden gauntness. 

Left what's there 

A mess. 


But the thing grew 

Like tall and gaunt weeds, 
Revision after revision 
All enfolded 

Until reeds stood wooden, 
Leaded, like dumb things, 


Then I knew 

That I liked the review 
And hated the book 
For what it 

Had occasioned, 

I guess. 


But chopped and chopped 
The way seems clearer 
For fresh winds 

Cleaned the weeds 
Wooden gauntness, 

Left 

What’s there? 
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Reader Rejoinders 


On Non-Professionals in the Schools 


To the Editor: 


Concerning my article, “Realistic 
Vistas for the Poor” (Progressive, Oc- 
tober 1965) MG’s criticisms, in her Janu- 
ary Record editorial, seem to be: 

That I neglected theory and “the 
growing body of knowledge relative to 
teaching the disadvantaged child,” 

Proposed turning education of the 
nonprofessional over to “those lacking 
perceptual preparation . . . the conceptu- 
ally innocent,” 

Cast doubt on “the justification of 
teaching training in professional schools,” 

Did not “confront the necessity of 
teaching for cognitive development”— 

I did propose that the concept of the 
nonprofessional be used as an entering 
wedge to begin restructuring training 
for professional and near professional 
careers along lines that would make it 
possible for the rejected to enter and 
move up. I am persuaded that we can 
build career ladders for the poor on 
which they can rise rung by rung from 
simple to more demanding positions un- 
til finally some of them emerge as fully 
qualified professionals, 

As it happens, this belief finds support 
in Compensatory Education for Cultural 
Deprivation, which MG cites, but seems 
to believe is unknown to me. In that 
work the authors (Bloom, Davis, Hess) 
write that for “culturally disadvantaged 
adolescents” there “should be work 
study plans in which students can learn 
in relation to work.” And further, “It is 
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quite possible that work study programs 
could be developed in which the type of 
work experiences are arranged in an in- 
creasing order of complexity from jobs 
that could be learned in a single week to 
jobs that require many weeks to master.” 
I simply take the authors one step further 
and say that it should be possible to pro- 
vide training in a continuum, stretching 
over several years, for jobs that require 
weeks or even months to master, until 
the trainee has achieved skill approach- 
ing or equaling professional levels. 

This is not to say, as MG seems to 
think I said, that there is no necessity to 
“teach for cognitive development,” but 
rather to recognize that teaching meth- 
ods now in use are not effective with 
large numbers of young people, Again, 
in Compensatory Education for Cultural 
Deprivation, Susan Silverman writes: “In 
particular, culturally deprived children 
seem to have special difficulty in devel- 
oping concepts of an abstract nature and 
in generalizing, These cognitive deficien- 
cies become most evident in the Jater 
elementary and junior high school grades 
when the subject matter typically re- 
quires such abilities.” (emphasis added) 

Most labor educators have long known 
that workers do not easily conceptualize 
and generalize. Consequently, they gen- 
erally try to start with the concrete or 
(at worst) simulated problem and or- 
ganize learning therefrom. To put it in 
theoretical terms—whenever possible 
they choose the inductive rather than 
deductive method, 


Something I wrote about labor educa- 
tion in the February 1966 issue of the 
University of California Industrial Rela- 
tions Review has, I think, as much rele- 
vance to the education of the poor, as 
to the education of the regularly em- 
ployed working class. In staff training, I 
wrote there, unions “will seek to involve 
academicians as planners and teachers, 
but will insist on the development of 
programs with a practical payoff. 

“This is not to say that labor educators 
believe the academic world has nothing 
of value to offer, but that it is not al- 
ways willing to deliver its product in 
digestible form. Many academicians 
seem wedded to the notion that learning 
can occur only when the teacher starts 
—and all too often ends—with an expo- 
sition of concepts developed by the 
members of an academic discipline. 
Trade unionists, on the other hand, want 
the academician to start with practical 
problems and show what relevance the 
academic concepts may have for the per- 
sons whose life is spent grappling with 
human and social complexities. 

“The education of workers at all levels 
has foundered on this rock. The person 
of middle class style catches on early in 
life to the trick of assimilating concepts 
(theory) and simply discards those that 
seem irrelevant. The worker never does, 
and because he cannot perform up to 
the norms of, or be happy in, an educa- 
tional setting organized by and for per- 
sons of middle class style he soon drops 
out. The compartmentalization of knowl- 
edge makes no sense to the worker. It 
leaves him in the dark and out in the 
cold. He rejects and indeed scorns 
theory and theorists. He often jumps 
with joy, however, when exposed to an 
intellectual who has the imagination and 
takes the trouble to relate learning to 
life.” 

I thought I’d made myself clear in the 


Progressive article, but apparently not. 
I did not (as MG read me) assert that 
professional schools are useless, I did say, 
and I still believe, that it should “be pos- 
sible to think of the professional school 
being moved, at least in part, from 
campus and classroom to institutional 
sites, there to design and supervise pro- 
grams of in-service training, curriculum 
development and educational enrich- 
ment that will be relevant to the needs 
of the nonprofessionals.” And further, 
“Universities can contribute to such a 
system (of nonprofessional training) by 
building relationships with public insti- 
tutions similar to those now prevailing 
at the teaching hospitals. Many large 
social agencies, public schools and other 
public institutions can develop as teach- 
ing institutions with professors of educa- 
tion, social work and other disciplines 
playing the same kind of role as the pro- 
fessor of medicine at the hospital.” 

It seemed to me that in those words, 
I was expressing my belief in the need 
for cognitive learning under the guid- 
ance of perceptually sophisticated per- 
sons. Perhaps not, but certainly that is 
what I meant to say. 

What is more, I did not propose that 
the professional school abandon its tra- 
ditional approach, but rather that it add 
supplementary programs in an effort to 
provide opportunities for people who 
are now shut out. 

We must let poor people in. It’s im- 
moral to keep them out—but quite 
frankly and more important it is unsafe. 

They will never gain entry, however, 
unless we abandon some tradition and 
a good deal of prejudice. Of course the 
poor must learn! And of course they can 
learn only with the help of learned peo- 
ple. But they will learn what the educa- 
tors want them to know only when they 
are shown that the offerings of concepts, 
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ideas, data have relevance for them as 
well as for the educators. 

The President’s “National Commission 
on Technology, Automation and Eco- 
nomic Progress” has recommended that 
about 500,000 jobs be created in hospi- 
tals, schools, police departments and 
other “useful community enterprises.” 
Barring the hydrogen holocaust, such a 
development seems inevitable if we are 
to achieve anything like full employ- 
ment. Since the need for manpower in 
industry and agriculture continues to de- 
cline from year to year and month to 
month, jobs can be found only in the 
continuously expanding service sector of 
the economy. Will our response to this 
challenge be to create all 500,000 jobs 
only in the lowest, meanest and most 
poorly paid occupations, or will we 
rather search for new ways to permit 
the rejected to rise out of the ghettos, 


the ignorance and despair to which we 
have previously consigned them? 

Must we wait for the children now in 
model pre-school centers to grow up 
before we admit the poor to the profes- 
sions? It may be that as adults these 
fortunate few will catch on. With some 
of the road blocks cleared, they may 
reach the highest rungs in more or less 
conventional ways. But even the best of 
the early childhood programs reach only 
a tiny minority and, in any event, the 
payoff will be long delayed. In the 
meantime, what happens to the adoles- 
cents and young adults who have not 
been reached? And if not nonprofession- 
alism, then what? That is a question, it 
seems to me, educators must address, 


BRENDAN SEXTON 
Center for Leadership Studies 
United Automobile Workers 


On Students and the Draft 


To the Editor: 


Professors at Columbia University and 
in other universities of our country are 
becoming alerted to a painful problem 
that is about to be thrust upon us. 

The position of our students in draft 
rosters will be determined finally by 
each Selective Service Board. But each 
Board is said to be instructed to take 
into account not only the score by each 
student on a national test, but also the 
rank of each student in his college class. 

This means that by giving grades to 
students for their work in our classes, 
and especially by grading “on a curve,” 
we will be automatically participating in 
the draft selection mechanism. 

How should one respond to this situa- 
tion? 
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Each one of us must probe his con- 
science and arrive at his own decision. 


I have decided that the following con- 
siderations are central: 

1. Under international law, as estab- 
lished at the Nuremberg Trials, each one 
of us has an obligation, regardless of the 
orders of constituted authority, to obey 
his conscience in matters which may in- 
volve participation in the performance 
of inhuman acts. We—indeed all man- 
kind—have been enjoined by the Nu- 
remberg decisions from fulfilling, even 
by tacit acquiescence, the orders of a 
government which constitute any one of 
the crimes enumerated in the Nurem- 
berg decisions. They place upon us as 
individuals the legal obligation to obey 
his own conscience, whatever the dic- 
tates of government, in these matters. 


2. To many of us the grading of our 
students, specifically for drafting into 
the armed forces, and especially in an 
undeclared war in violation of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, is morally 
repugnant and is, in our judgment, con- 
tradictory to international law as pro- 
pounded by prosecutors and judges of 
our own country. 


3. Despite the foregoing, one cannot 
in professional conscience assign ‘grades 
of “A” to every student, whether earned 
or not. However, in my belief, and that 
of other colleagues, the obligation is 
now imposed upon us as instructors, to 
see to it that our students in fact earn by 
achievement an “A” grade. 


4. This concept of academic attain- 
ment requires the doubling of our in- 
structional efforts, including our per- 
sonal dedication to tutorial and other 


assistance to students not yet measuring 
up to the “A” standard. 


5. In this extraordinary circumstance 
our students, of course, have a match- 
ing obligation to themselves and to their 
teachers. The greater effort and dedica- 
tion required of instructors to see to it 
that each student achieves a grade “A” 
needs to be reinforced by determination 
on the part of each student actually to 
earn “A” standing. 

Compliance with international law is 
thus a common interest and a common 
objective for teachers and students. 

I hope that this proposal will spark a 
responsive discussion among faculty and 
students in every university in our coun- 


try. 


SEYMOUR MELMAN 
Columbia University 
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DAVID LAWSON 
Hunter College 
City University of New York 


Theory and practice: 


The educator’s role 


Ulysses had been warned by Circe of the 
two monsters Scylla and Charybdis. . . . 
Scylla . . . dwelt in a cave high up on a 
cliff, from whence she was accustomed 
to thrust forth her long necks (for she 
had six heads), and in each of her 
mouths to seize one of the crew of every 
vessel passing within reach. The other 
terror, Charybdis, was a gulf, nearly on 
the level with the water. Thrice each day 
the water rushed into a frightful chasm, 
and thrice was disgorged. Any vessel 
coming near the whirlpool when the tide 
was rushing in must inevitably be in- 
gulfed; not Neptune himself could save it, 
—Bulfinch’s Mythology 

THIS ANCIENT TALE, which has become 
proverbial to denote opposite dangers 
besetting one’s course, has application 
today in the controversy regarding 
theory and practice in the field of edu- 
cation. Yet unlike Ulysses, a hero of the 
contemporary epic finds himself trying 
to reconcile both extremes rather than 
avoiding either. On the one hand, pro- 
fessors of education are members of 
university faculties, responsible for up- 
holding the ideal of the university and 
the concept of the stewardship of 
knowledge. They work in close associa- 
tion with many who are deeply com- 
mitted to the view that knowledge is 
an end in itself. On the other hand, pro- 
fessors of education are truly practition- 
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ers, and are decidedly aware of the im- 
portance attached to the practical in 
their own departments. 

At one extreme, professionals may 
somewhat altruistically regard them- 
selves as following a “calling,” and on 
the other may simply see themselves as 
“in the business of teacher education.” 
Students and teachers in liberal arts 
faculties may complain that education 
faculties are too preoccupied with prac- 
ticalities, but graduates of teacher educa- 
tion programs who now work in the 
schools may complain that their profes- 
sional study is not sufficiently related to 
the down-to-earth problems of the 
school, so that work in education comes 
to be regarded as “too ivory tower and 
idealistic.” 

In this dispute, a professor of educa- 
tion at one university has claimed that 
all faculty members at his university are 
“in education.” At another, the Chair- 
man of an English Department agreed 


Although the continuities between theory and 
practice have often been pointed out, the pre- 
cise relationship between them in the context 
of the schools remains obscure. Professor Law- 
son believes that it can best be clarified within 
the teaching situation itself. He proceeds to try 
his hand at such clarification by treating edu- 
cators as critics refining their theory as they 
judge commercial advertising and as they apply 
critical method in dealing with “images” and 
resolving interpersonal conflict. 


that teacher education was important 
but held intractably to the view that the 
training of English teachers was best 
accomplished within English Depart- 
ments. In a third situation, when a 
prominent scholar and administrator who 
is a spokesman for the humanistic tra- 
dition announced that it was dead or 
dying, critical reactions were promptly 
forthcoming from arts and science stu- 
dents and from another administrator at 
the same institution. Like Ulysses, only 
the most resourceful educators may suc- 
ceed in steering between opposite dan- 
gers which threaten to beset their course, 
and the thoughtfulness of a Circe seems 
once again necessary, Clearly, the educa- 
tional vessel will founder if steered too 
close to either side, and it is clear that 
educators cannot afford to become purely 
theorists if they are to preserve their 
own identity, nor to be cast solely in the 
role of practitioners. (It can be acknowl- 
edged that a “middle path through the 
Straits” is now being found in the form 
of college and university program com- 
mittees which, as for example in the case 
of English, contain members of both 
English and Education Departments.) 


Exploring Polarities 

The problem here to be explored does, 
to be sure, relate to the bearing of theory 
upon practice. A candid admission that 
the theory-practice issue is still in no way 
resolved does not, however, make it in- 
advisable to explore a polarity in several 
concrete educational contexts, one which 
ranges from theoretical considerations 
on the one hand to practical considera- 
tions on the other. Granted that there is 
still much room for disagreement on this 
issue, it cannot be denied that educators 
take on several roles, in each of which 
the theory-practice issue has some special 
relevance. 

To admit that there is still room for 


disagreement on the bearings theory may 
have for practice is, fortunately, not to 
go so far as to say that this issue does not 
resolve itself about certain alternatives 
which have already been posed by edu- 
cational theorists, and which may be 
stated briefly as follows: 


a) That no such relationship exists, in 
the sense of strict logical implication 
or unitary correspondence, rendering 
futile all investigation of the issue. 

b) That there is some precise logical re- 
lationship which is capable of being 
made clear, and which may or may 
not exist quite apart from the particu- 
larities of some given educational con- 
text. 

c) That there is some extra-logical, none- 
theless significant relationship which 
can, however, only be determined 
within the situation or context of 
practice, where the operatively theo- 
retical may be indistinguishable from 
the practical. 


The last of these alternatives is found 
most acceptable, and is, it is believed, 
supportive to the situational approach 
taken in the following sections on edu- 
cators as critics, as opponents of the un- 
fair claims of advertising, and as inter- 
personal agents. 


Educators as Critics 

More in former times than in the pres- 
ent it has been taken as a prime function 
of schools to foster disinterested scholar- 
ship. Where such a neutral enterprise 
still manages to survive it should ever be 
welcome, and any community where it 
exists should count itself as fortunate, 
though without always understanding 
the reasons. Disinterestedness does not 
receive widespread acclaim, since edu- 
cators who may personally cherish 
knowledge as an end in itself are only 
too often pressured by members of the 
community to provide the kind of 
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school work which seems most likely to 
carry with it the firm guarantee of suc- 
cess, social or material. Though “pure” 
scholarship plays a genuinely important 
rôle throughout the world, educators 
should not look so much to the scholars 
as to the critics for guidelines in formu- 
lating their own enterprises. And the es- 
sential difference between scholarship 
and criticism—the former more passive 
and substantive, the latter more active 
and procedural—is fundamental, the 
educator finding more of relevance in 
the tools and techniques of criticism than 
in the nature of scholarship. While edu- 
cation, by nature, can never be disinter- 
ested, neither can criticism; but scholar- 
ship tends easily in that direction. Good 
criticism, whether literary, social, or 
scientific, can well be in keeping with 
the canons of scholarship. In this respect, 
the educator who learns from criticism 
is not eschewing scholarship; and it is 
also true that the latter cannot be ig- 
nored in connection with educational re- 
search. 


Judgmental Disciplines 

Literary criticism provides literary 
judgments. Literary, social and scientific 
modes of criticism entail, respectively, 
judgments in three modes, ranging from 
activity grounded in the tradition of lit- 
erary humanists on the one hand, and of 
scientific humanists on the other. While 
literary criticism is generally responsive 
to a largely rational and frequently ideal- 
istic tradition, scientific criticism is char- 
acteristically empirical; and social criti- 
cism, if appropriately factual, reveals 
aspects of both. (Regarding literature 
and science, something of the distinction 
can be seen in C, P. Snow’s doctrine of 
“Two Cultures,” which may, however, 
be untenable on other grounds.) 

An educator who is in his work re- 
Sponsive to the claims of the judgmental 
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can do no better than turn to one or 
more modes of criticism, thus develop- 
ing and refining his ability to render a 
critique of methods and materials, of 
educational institutions, and of his own 
rôle. Although one might expect the edu- 
cator who specializes in the social 
sciences to profit most from consulting 
social criticism, it is probable that too 
narrow a focus is unnecessary as well as 
unwise. The judgmental discipline of the 
physical sciences is distinctly relevant to 
the activities of the educator who spe- 
cializes in English. Where professionals 
in education have sometimes seen them- 
selves as objects of vilification at the 
hands of scholarly purists, it is possible 
that their discomfiture could have been 
avoided had they learned some of the 
lessons which criticism has to offer. Ed- 
ucators may well regard themselves as 
participants in an activity of criticism. 
The critical tradition’s history has 
been arresting, for it has been character- 
ized by courageous probings and star- 
tling innovations. Otherwise sociable 
persons of keen sensibility have been 
known to choose relative isolation in 
order to pursue their special concerns, 
sharpen their intellects, develop their 
attitudes, and preserve and nurture their 
private visions. Contributions of high 
consequence have been made by individ- 
uals who, quietly working, had neither 
the need nor the desire for public ac- 
claim, and who may also be remembered 
for single-minded devotion to the cause 
of truth. Whatever the mode of criti- 
cism, it has always been the case that the 
popular mind, though not always react- 
ing gratefully, has nonetheless been in- 
debted. In all modes, individuals have at 
certain crucial stages found existing 
guidelines inadequate, then looked within 
themselves for answers others could not 
provide, calling upon strengths painstak- 
ingly developed while training to wrestle 


with self-appointed tasks. It is the essen- 
tial privacy of the critical endeavor, sus- 
tained by inherent moral qualities, which 
represents a standard so relevant to the 
educator who becomes aware of weak- 
nesses stemming from an over-reliance 
on popular consensus and group proced- 
ures. The moral lesson to be learned 
from criticism has a striking parallel in 
the fundamental moral dimension of edu- 
cation. 


Critique of the Herdline 

A special application of criticism to 
education may be found in the case of 
advertising, which bears a most super- 
ficial resemblance to education in that 
both are generally concerned with the 
dissemination of information. Though 
some would argue that the social order 
could not long survive without such off- 
shoots of free enterprise as advertising 
agencies with their barrages of trivial, 
distracting commercials, it is clear that 
educators must be adamant in their re- 
fusal willingly to accept the subtle lures 
of advertising, whether pictorial or ver- 
bal. Even so, there is always the possi- 
bility that the language of advertising 
will replace the language of education, 
although educational institutions have in 
many instances resisted its encroach- 
ments more than have religious institu- 
tions. In general, the purposes of adver- 
tising are directly contravened by the 
purposes of education. This becomes 
obvious when it is realized that, while 
advertisers are not free to criticize prod- 
ucts they promote which are known to 
be inferior, educators are not only free 
to deal critically with such products, but 
have a professional obligation to do so. 
If the independence of judgment and 
privateness of vision engendered by 
criticism count for anything, they will 
tend to have a dissolving effect upon the 
herdlike attitudes cultivated by adver- 


tising in its appeal to mass culture. 

On a recent visit to an elementary 
school in a substandard school-district 
of Manhattan, the writer noted a bul- 
letin board in the back of an eighth 
grade classroom which had been given 
over to an anti-advertising campaign. 
This exhibit, which would have been 
familiar to those acquainted with propa- 
ganda analysis, was entitled “Do words 
fool you?,” and six kinds of treachery 
were subsumed: “Glittering Generali- 
ties” “Testimonial,” “Word Tricks,” 
“Fear Words,” “Transfer,” and “Band- 
wagon.” In each case, magazine illustra- 
tions left no doubt as to the particular 
methods being employed—respectively 
delineated were an automobile, a famous 
baseball player, a new house, a skin 
“purifier,” a headache drug, and an “air- 
conditioned” cigarette. The initial im- 
pact of this exhibit some weeks before 
had been considerable, but the teacher 
was unable to decide whether it was hav- 
ing any continuing effect, and it is hard 
to say whether this exhibit was chiefly 
valuable as a lesson in values or for using 
advertising as the basis for an exercise 
in logic. 


Philosophy and Advertising 

To approach advertising critically is to 
raise some basic philosophical issues— 
the nature of man, his needs and aspira- 
tions. In principle, educators should per- 
haps have no objection to a kind of 
advertising which does not make a cheap 
estimate of man, his needs and aspira- 
tions, nor cater to his appetitive facul- 
ties, his sense of acquisitiveness, his con- 
dition of “driven-ness.” Yet it is possible 
that the connotations of “advertising” 
have already become so fixed that an- 
other term should be selected to repre- 
sent that which appeals to rationality no 
less than to wholesome feelings. Such a 
term would describe procedures sup- 
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portive to critical vision. It is the respon- 
sibility of science educators to warn 
against false claims made in the name 
of science, and the English specialist, if 
need be, must hope to direct attention 
away from “best sellers” toward the “less 
selling.” 

The nature of human nature once 
having been agreed upon, it could well 
follow that all intelligent advertising 
would select products and methods 
suited to the human targets of customer 
campaigning; but, despite centuries of 
speculation, no such agreement has been 
reached. Further, the often generous 
views of human nature espoused by edu- 
cational institutions may be at direct 
variance with those advocated by insti- 
tutions of advertising. And not uncom- 
monly, under the aegis of well-meaning, 
distinguished faculties, youth culture 
develops a power to manipulate symbols 
quite adequate for Madison Avenue ca- 
reers. 

In recent years there has been an ever- 
increasing preoccupation with images. 
In an effort to present one or another 
kind of image to meet felt needs and as- 
pirations, one may try to alter a voice 
pattern or complexion, switch to a par- 
ticular kind of car, change a religious 
affiliation, wear a certain kind of cloth- 
ing, live in a certain kind of neighbor- 
hood, associate with a certain kind of 
person. Viewed sub specie aeternitatis, 
such activity is foolish, especially when 
undertaken by adults and not by chil- 
dren or adolescents, for whom role-play- 
ing experimentation is often natural, 
hence desirable. Such maneuvers are 
largely generated by a disquiet experi- 
enced in trying to fathom and live with 
one’s own identity. Criticism would seek 
here to distinguish as between enduring 
and transient needs and aspirations, 
$ Given this preoccupation with images, 
it is not unreasonable for education to 
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combat image with image. For every 
agency which projects tinsel and glitter, 
there is need for some other agency to 
project images of high seriousness and 
durability. Though it may be thought 
that it would be an admission of defeat 
for educators to become equally pre- 
occupied with images, it is nonetheless 
true that to ignore them is to sever con- 
nections with the actual world from 
which students come daily and to which 
they return. 


The Interpersonal Agency 

The world in which youth’ matures, 
aside from being image-ridden, is pro- 
foundly characterized by inter-related- 
ness. Any successful quest for identity 
invariably attaches significance to those 
others, past and present, who exercise a 
decisive influence in shaping one’s life. 
This idea is expressed by the religious 
assertion “we are members of one an- 
other” as by the poetic statement “I am 
part of all that I have met.” If the arts in 
past decades have any dominant theme, 
it is a struggle to realize identity within 
a context of relatedness often mazelike, 
replete with bewildering complexities 
and sudden, hopeful clues. It becomes 
increasingly clear that it is the dimen- 
sion of “inwardness” (or what Peter 
Viereck has called “the dimension be- 
hind the forehead”) which at last must 
be carefully explored, and in such a set- 
ting no educator can hope to work with 
any degree of effectiveness who has not 
developed considerable awareness of 
interpersonal realities. 

This is not to claim that each educator 
must also be a psychotherapist, but is to 
say that professional effectiveness will 
naturally be blocked by hindering de- 
fects, so that training should include, 
where necessary, such guided personal 
exploration as will, for example, elimi- 
nate hampering rigidities, power-drives, 


and projections. In short, the well-func- 
tioning professional is both intra-person- 
ally and inter-personally sound. Insofar 
as his role as an interpersonal agent finds 
him making social judgments, another 
special application of criticism is in op- 
eration. 

The conflicted educational setting, in- 
spiring diverse kinds of study, and sub- 
jected to frequent, often uncomplimen- 
tary news coverage, lends itself well to 
a refinement of not only interpersonal 
but also of inter-racial and inter-cultural 
perspectives. Amidst a welter of inter- 
action, the educator may strive for some 
coherence as between idealizing tenden- 
cies appropriate to his profession and 
stark, unpleasant realities stemming from 
dramatic social change, realities involv- 
ing mass enrollments, impersonal belt- 
system schedules and public indiffer- 
ence. In times of crisis, it may indeed be 
the existentialist hero in his encounter 
with the absurd who provides the most 
inspiring model; the greater the discrep- 
ancy between desired coherence and ap- 
parent incoherence, the more appropri- 
ate may be the identification. Yet those 
who are responsive to a significant ab- 
surdist element are nonetheless obliged 
to continue wrestling with their respec- 
tive assignments; and, in so doing, it is 
possible that their influence will exceed 
their own expectations, 


Differing Expectations 

A source of such conflict lies in dif- 
fering sets of expectations on the part 
of students, teachers, parents, adminis- 
trators, public officials, and the public 
mind, Ordinarily, one would not con- 
sider expectation an especially import- 
ant factor. Much, at any rate, depends 
on how one views education. If it is 
seen merely as a procedure of dissemi- 
nation, then one can simply try to find 


out what it is that one is going to dis- 
tribute and receive, and the element of 
expectation is minimized and well-de- 
fined. If, on the other hand, it is very 
considerably transaction between teach- 
ers and taught, then the element of ex- 
pectation assumes far greater propor- 
tions, is more difficult to define as well 
as fluid in character. It is possible that 
the best of efforts are thwarted by radi- 
cal mis-expectations as between members 
of various groups, including children, 
parents, teachers, and tax-payers. There 
is evidence to suggest that the educa- 
tional enterprise is threatened by an in- 
ability on the part of participants to 
reckon with reality, with much conse- 
quent distortion of purpose. 

In this respect, it will be useful to 
stereotype some expectations of major 
groups of participants. Students—aside 
from an active interest in social life— 
expect an education, often for its prac- 
tical benefits, but also as something 
worthy in and for itself, Educators, par- 
ticularly those with Promethean tenden- 
cies, expect to sharpen students’ critical 
faculties, promote enthusiasm for some 
adventure and experiment, and engender 
a commitment to freedom. By and large, 
administrators expect to keep the lid on, 
and the public may usually be expected 
to rest with the notion that educational 
institutions are primarily intended to 
meet the vocational or professional needs 
of society. Conflict appears obvious 
where such different expectations pre- 
vail. The educator is therefore required 
to seek for commonalties between 
groups with diverse expectations, and 
will enjoy increasing success as he pro- 
gressively expands his own selfhood to 
identify with more and more inclusive 
aspects of civilization. For it is also his 
work to promote increasing inter-racial 
and inter-cultural harmony, at the same 
time recognizing that while some forms 
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of conflict may actually produce im- 
proved conditions, other forms are to 
be disavowed for being simply destruc- 
tive. 

In summary, the educator is contin- 
uously obliged to refine theory in the 
context of practice, for it is only here 
that any significant relationship can be 
ascertained. The judgmental disciplines 
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of criticism are to be consulted, and im- 
portant examples of critical method may 
occur where judgments are made of 
commercial advertising practices and 
where educators operate with interper- 
sonal dexterity. Aware of interpersonal 
realities in an image-ridden world, the 
educator can function as an agent bring- 
ing harmony from conflict. 


D. K. ALPERN 
Brooklyn College 
City University of New York 


In place of recitations: 
An experiment in teaching 


PLANNED OPPORTUNITIES for independent 
study are among the promising innova- 
tions being tried in the colleges today. 
When students are permitted to set their 
own standards of performance and take 
responsibility for their own achieve- 
ments, they are in a better position to 
learn how professionals behave in the 
particular field with which they are con- 
cerned, 

Desirable as they have seemed, it has 
been difficult to institute such changes in 
first-year college chemistry courses, One 
reason for this is that guidance is felt to 
be required even when students work on 
their own; another is that help must be 
available when the individual requires it, 
or self-study, it has been believed, will 
not effectively proceed. 

There follows an account of a minia- 
ture teaching experiment carried out at 
Brooklyn College. The purpose of the 
experiment was to see whether or not 
there would be self-reliance on the part 
of individual students when opportuni- 
ties for its development were provided. 
Another purpose was to find out how 
to gauge ineffectuality in independent 
study situations and how to rectify it. 
Still another was to find out how stu- 
dents might be encouraged to discover 
the need, say, for arithmetical accuracy 


and make an effort to achieve it without 
prodding from without. Finally, it was 
important to find out whether required 
recitations were necessary or desirable 
for college chemistry students who had 
had high school courses in chemistry. 


From Required to Voluntary 

Four sections of the first half of Gen- 
eral Chemistry were assigned for this 
project in the semesters of Fall, 1963, and 
Spring, 1964. Customarily at Brooklyn 
College, in addition to two common 
hours of lecture, each section meets for 
three laboratory hours and a recitation 
period; the registration in all sections is a 
random sampling based on individual 
program needs and interests. The stu- 
dents themselves were only informed of 


Professor Alpern, of Brooklyn College’s De- 
partment of Chemistry, is a specialist in chemi- 
cal metallurgy, with graduate degrees in elec- 
trical and chemical engineering. His interest in 
the teaching process may seem, from some 
vantage points, unusual—considering the fact 
that he is not involved in “education” in any 
but the literal sense. Particularly notable in this 
article is the relevance of his INPLORE ex- 
periment in teaching for those concerned with 
concept-development in the range of subject 
matter fields. In summary form, the report on 
INPLORE was presented before the Division 
of Chemical Education at the September 13, 
1965 National Meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society. 
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the new arrangement at their first class 
meetings. 

The experiment was entitled INPLORE 
(for ıN Prace of recitations) and in- 
volved the substitution of a four-section 
consolidated weekly quiz meeting for the 
four separate recitation periods. Also, 
and more significantly, it involved the 
transformation of the remaining three 
former recitation periods into open aid 
sessions available to all students on a 
voluntary basis. Because every student 
attended the consolidated quiz period, 
there was no decrease or increase in the 
hours required of him. These “opened” 
hours enabled students—if they chose— 
to receive extra drill and other help from 
their own professor, or just to have the 
chance to engage in discussions with 
him; and they were assured that they 
would not be graded for what they did 
in these voluntary sessions. 

If a student felt the need, he could 
attend one, two, or three of the aid pe- 
riods each week. The better student who 
felt no need of assistance was free to 
complete his course requirements simply 
by attending the quiz periods, without 
being subjected to the inertial effects of 
slower students in regular recitation ses- 
sions. If the poorer student, through in- 
difference or for some other reason, did 
not use the assistance offered him, he 
was left on his own. It followed that the 
drills used were all chosen by the stu- 
dents who took them and were, in effect, 
utilized as a mode of voluntary self- 
discipline. There were a number of stu- 
dents who rejected drills altogether and 
still passed their laboratory work and 
their quizzes, This phenomenon itself 
might well indicate that certain of our 
pedagogical ideas ought to be changed. 


Results Compared 


The level of the 1NPLORE experiment’s 
outcomes compared favorably with that 
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of the outcomes of concomitant “nor- 
mal” sections and was, in addition, equiv- 
alent to that of standard classes taught 
by the writer in previous years. The Fall 
semester’s group ended with 88 students, 
or 14.4% of the total enrollment in Gen- 
eral Chemistry; the Spring semester’s 
group, with 68 (29.2%). In the Fall, all 
but 6.3% of the class had had high 
school chemistry; in the Spring, all but 
1.2%. Of the Fall group, 88.7% of those 
who had had chemistry in high school 
had received scores of 80% or higher in 
the New York State Regents Examina- 
tion; of the Spring group, 82.3% had 
done so. 

All students were evaluated on the 
basis of two one-hour “lecture” exami- 
nations, eight recitation quizzes, the lab- 
oratory experiments, and a final examina- 
tion; each of the four types was counted 
as one quarter of the total. The final and 
the two lecture examinations were given 
to all students (in both experimental and 
normal groups) simultaneously; and a 
Department committee assigned the se- 
mester letter grades. 

The writer had no part in devising the 
three common examinations, given in the 
6th, 12th, and 16th weeks. In all three, 
the rptore students led the normal 
group in percentages within the A to C 
range (See Table 1). 

The inference might be drawn that the 
students in the experimental group were 
able to do well because they were left on 
their own more than were their fellow 
students. Alternatively, it might be 
claimed that the normal group, who 
were not challenged in the area of self- 
reliance, were under-achievers by the 
INPLORE standard. 

It must be admitted that, when the 
INPLORE program was first presented to 
the students at the beginning of the 
term, only a few demonstrated interest 
and approval. Many were wary and not 


at all sure they liked the idea of making 
their own decisions on whether or not 
they needed help, or the idea of pursuing 
such help volun Many more were 
obviously appalled at what they saw as 
an additional burden because of the re- 
sponsibility involved. It took several 
weeks for the students to realize what 
levels of performance were expected of 
them, and then to internalize the expec- 
tations and make them their own. 

At the end of each semester, how- 
ever, there were admissions (albeit 
grudging) from many students that they 
were able to help themselves for all the 
fact that “it was a lot of work.” A few 
even expressed appreciation for having 


Reasoning and Imagination 

The nub and purpose of the first 
course in chemistry is to encourage 
imagination, reasoning, and intellectual 
self-reliance; but the sheer mass of fac- 
tual and conceptual material to be as- 
similated often overwhelms both teacher 
and student, It seems likely that the high 
schools do little to cultivate habits of 
self-generated cognitive activity; in fact, 
the students’ responses to the news that 
they would have opportunities for vol- 
untary work suggest that they had never 
been encouraged to rely upon them- 
selves. It seems to follow that high Re- 
gents grades mean little when we try to 
extrapolate from them for college suc- 


TABLE 1 
Grade Distribution In Common Examinations INPLORE and Normal Groups 


been included in the experiment. 
GA %B KC 
FALL '63 
First Lecture 
Inplore 0:7 ‘at.7 90.5 
Normal 5.3 18.4 26.4 
Second Lecture 
Inplore 19:7) 2§.2 26:5 
Normal Tae aac) aac 
Final 
Inplore Gi 8.0 22.7 
Normal Tad T F E? N} 
SPRING '64 
First Lecture 
Inplore o 9.4 46.0 
Normal 0.6 12.6 34.1 
Second Lecture 
Inplore 7.0 31.0 36.7 
Normal 6.7 18.9 26.8 
Final 
Inplore 1.5 2.9 29.0 
Normal 0.6 4.8 9.1 
A = 90-100 
B = 80-89 
C = 70-79 
D = 60-69 
F = 0-59 


WD %F A+B+C) XD +F) 
27.3 10.8 61.9 38.1 
25.4 24.5 50.1 49.9 
9.9 18.7 71.4 28.6 
19.0 24.7 56.3 43-7 
30.7 37-5 31.8 68.2 
21.0 58.8 20.2 79.8 
37.8 6.8 55-4 44.6 
37.1 15.6 47-3 52.7 
21.1 4.2 74-7 25.3 
25.6 22.0 52.4 47.6 
32.3 35.3 32.4 67.6 
23:7: 61.8 14.5 85.5 
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cess. Intelligent though our students 
were, it was clear that the high school 
had done little or nothing to enable them 
to take responsibility for their own learn- 
ing. 

This was made particularly evident by 
the responses to the eleven weekly 
quizzes designed by the writer to be 
given in the consolidated weekly quiz 
periods for the purpose of probing areas 
of competence and weakness (See Table 
2). A 15-20 minute quiz was given each 
time, usually including 10 questions; im- 
mediate discussion of the quiz followed, 
and suggestions were made for study for 
the week to come. 

The questions could be roughly 
grouped into those calling for arithmetic 
evaluations, those depending on memory 
concepts and structure, and those requir- 
ing “thoughtful efforts.” The level of 
questioning was geared to a minimum 
standard for college work, consistent 
with reasonable expectations on the basis 
of the 87% igh school average required 
for entrance to Brooklyn College in the 
fall of 1963. 

All classes showed weaknesses, clearly 
indicated by the first quiz, in arithmetic 


problems. This is a finding consistent 
with the experience of many teachers of 
first-year chemistry, but it does not ex- 
plain how the students were able to pass 
arithmetic and algebra in their high 
schools and elementary schools. Presum- 
ably, the courses in those subjects are 
taught in such a way as to make them 
useable in new contexts. s 

Experience indicates, however, that 
arithmetic difficulties in first-year chem- 
istry are not mainly computational. They 
tend instead to mirror a lack of clear 
understanding and an inability to remem- 
ber the concepts and definitions intro- 
duced in chemistry. Moreover, they mir- 
ror a weak facility when it comes to 
carrying over basic organized relation- 
ships from one field to another. 

The classes agreed that it would be 
absurd to put to a college class a prob- 
lem like the following: “If 5 apples cost 
15 cents, what will 2 dozen cost?” How- 
ever (and to the classes’ chagrin) setting 
the following problem resulted in 69% 
wrong answers in the Fall and 83% 
wrong answers in the Spring: “Two 
gram-atoms of aluminum combine with 
three gram-atoms of oxygen. How many 


TABLE 2 
Topics and Types of Questions INPLORE Weekly Quiz 


Quis Topic 
I Basic Units 
2 Atomic Structure I 
3 Atomic Structure II 
4 Bonding 
5 Review—Structure 
and Bonding 
6 Chemical Reactions 
7 Stoichiometry 
8 Gases and Liquids 
9 Solids 
10 Electrochemistry 
Ir Hydrogen and 
Oxygen 
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Types of Questions 


8-arithmetic; 2-memory 
9-memory; I-moderate thought 
9-memory; I-moderate thought 
8-memory; 2-moderate thought 
5-high order thought 


I-memory; 4-moderate thought; 
1-high order thought 

10-arithmetic 

4-arithmetic; 5-memory; 

1-moderate thought 

7-memory; 3-moderate thought 
5-arithmetic; 4-moderate thought 
2-arithmetic; 5-memory; 2-moderate 
thought; 1-high order thought 


grams of aluminum will combine with 
approximately 18 X 10% atoms of oxy- 
gen?” It is not surprising that less than 
24% of the Fall students and hardly 9% 
of the Spring students passed Quiz No. 1 
with creditable grades, 


Levels of Thinking 

Students’ memory of facts often varies 
with the topic and reflects their interest, 
the glamor of the topic, etc. Atomic 
structure, electrochemistry, and gas phe- 
nomena are not usually memorized with 
equal ease. The Spring classes, for in- 
stance, showed less ability than did the 
Fall group in remembering “bonding” 
concepts, somewhat better memory for 
atomic structure, and about the same 
ability in “solids.” But for both groups 
there was more difficulty with questions 
requiring even “moderate thought” than 
with questions requiring memorization. 
Quizzes 2, 3, and 4 were largely memory 
and dealt with atomic structure and 
bonding; the results were satisfactory, 
with the questions requiring “moderate 
thought” giving some trouble to the stu- 
dents. 

The “higher order thought” questions 
were devised to be within the range of 
freshmen who had already memorized 
the facts of a given subject; and they 
were, within the limiting framework of 
the factual knowledge required, the 
kinds of questions any educated person 
might be expected to handle. Obviously, 
the ability to think on this level is more 
important for intellectual development in 
college than the ability to master a great 
accumulation of facts, 

The maturity of thought expected can 
be exemplified by selections from Quiz 
5, given after the classes had reviewed 
prior assignments in structure and bond- 
ing. One question read as follows: 
“Called upon to talk for two minutes on 
hydrogen bonding and vividly to show 


a consequence of hydrogen bonds to an 
audience of 7th and 8th grade students, 
what would you say?” Subsequent dis- 
cussion of an “obvious” illustration (like 
ice-skating) as a possible answer made 
the reasonableness of the question appar- 
ent. Another question on the same quiz 
was more difficult; but even here, when 
the question was discussed, each class 
acknowledged that the question should 
not have had the devastating effect it did 
have. “Sodium chloride crystals,” it read, 
“are soluble in water, resulting in ordi- 
nary salt water which is a good electrical 
conductor. Without using water, what 
experiment could you envision which 
might give even-an-approximate idea of 
the magnitude of the energy of attrac- 
tion between water and the salt?” 

Although, in sum, Quiz 5 reviewed 
topics previously covered, the imagina- 
tive efforts required for utilizing memo- 
rized knowledge were beyond the capac- 
ity of the star high school graduates who 
were our pupils. None received a credit- 
able grade. After each quiz, the writer 
discussed each question and answer, ex- 
plaining why each problem was set, what 
the student was supposed to gain from 
confronting it, and why he was expected 
to come up with an acceptable answer. 
It is probable that more teaching and 
more effective learning take place during 
such expositions than is generally real- 
ized. 


Increasing Commitment 


A firmer resolve became apparent as 
the semester progressed; and a good 
many students turned in better per- 
formances as the weeks went by. When 
the following question was raised in the 
last quiz, a respectable number were able 
to draw an effective, succinct picture: 
“Sodium chloride is quite soluble in 
water, while silver chloride is only very 
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slightly soluble. In one or two sentences, 


give a logical, plausible, and simple ex- 
planation.” 
The extent and of interest in 


instructional aid is shown by the at- 
tendance figures for the voluntary aid 
sessions. In the first semester, attendance 
dropped from 42 in the first week 
(14.2% out of a possible 282) to only 9 
in the 6th week; but this might indicate 
either rising self-confidence, inertia, or 
simple indifference. In the second semes- 
ter, an even smaller percentage sought 
aid; but this, too, may be accounted for 
by initial self-confidence or by indiffer- 
ence. One of the reasons for the neglect 
of the voluntary sessions in the later 
weeks may have been the students’ 
growing desire to work things out for 
themselves. They may have realized what 
was expected of them in the weekly 
quizzes and, at once, may have been en- 
couraged by the reports of their relative 
standing in the common examination. 

However, it is clear that, in spite of 
the low attendance at the aid sessions, 
the mpLore students in both semesters 
were able to do a quality of work which 
compared favorably with those in the 
normal classes, and this fact deserves 
faculty attention. There are implications 
for the saving of faculty time without 
detriment to the students. 

Even more important were the indica- 
tions that the program described was a 
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practical way of reaching all students by 
fostering initiative and independent 
study. The “weaker” or less organized 

was benefited as much as the su- 
perior student, especially if he was a 
person with good intellectual potential 
who had not been helped to form habits 
of independent thinking. The chances 
are that such students had never been 
held to requirements of this sort because 
of the predominance of a teaching atti- 
tude characterized mainly by hovering 
concern. The difference between effec- 
tive individual instruction and hovering 
may not always be clear to those re- 
sponsible for instruction; but it seems 
obvious that the place for recitation and 
drill is in the grammar school. 

The INProre experiment, small as it 
was, opens opportunities for the con- 
struction of “Scholars? or “Honors” 
Programs for all students. The Scholars’ 
Program at Brooklyn College is intended 
for students ans have  emncndndell 
their capability for independent work; 
and the INPLORE program seems to have 
given sufficient indication that latent 
capacity for independent work can be 
deliberately encouraged and all students 
given a chance to advance under their 
own steam. It may, in fact, be asserted 
that the provision of this measure of re- 
sponsibility is consistent with effective 
and imaginative teaching—certainly more 
consistent than hovering concern. 


Curiosity 


WHEN onGanizep sonies of know. 
are held to make up the content of the 
curriculum, we are faced with a persis- 
tent pedagogical problem: How shall we 
get the student to learn? When we sim- 
ply order him to, the results are not im- 
pressive. If we promise certain rewards 
or threaten certain punishments, we of- 
ten find that the student's consequent 
treatment of his studies does not conduce 
to scholarship. If we turn to problem- 
solving as a method, we must find ob- 
stacles that students will perceive as 
blocking their ongoing activity. But 
since the structures of the disciplines are 
not particularly relevant to the activities 
that children and youth normally pursue, 
the students will not normally find any 
problems within those structures to solve. 
How, then, shall we get students to 
learn? They tend to forget the informa- 
tion learned through the use of the car- 
rot and the stick, although they get to 
liking carrots and resenting sticks. Dra- 
matic presentation of materials and the 
use of problem-solving more effectively 
facilitate the learning process, but in some 
school situations the value of these meth- 
ods is limited. Yet there is a way to 
supplement them. It is commonly known 
that people often find things out when 
they are curious and that the satisfaction 
of curiosity seldom discourages curiosity 
in the future. It would seem sensible, 
then, to get students curious about the 
studies we offer to them. Yet it is hard 
to do this for we are not always clear 
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about what it is that makes a person 
curious. 


Clarifying the Terms 

Because curiosity has such great po- 
tential for learning and schooling, I 
would like to examine the ways in which 
it can be aroused. But “curiosity” means 
different things to different people, so 
it will first be to make clear 
how the term will be used. I shall pro- 
pose a definition for “curiosity” which, 
I hope, will correspond to some normal 
instances of its use, but which also, be- 
cause of certain restrictions placed on it, 
will make it useful in distinguishi 
among modes of behavior which super- 
ficially look alike but which in fact differ 
markedly from one another. Once this 
is done, we can ask how curiosity is 
aroused and see what implications this 
might have for schooling. 

As the term “curiosity” is normally 
used, we may say that whenever some- 
one is curious, he wants to find some- 
thing out. If this were all that needed to 
be said about curiosity, we should be 


Coming to his interest in “curiosity” from 
considerable work in educational philosophy 
and aesthetics, Professor Arnstine has consulted 
psychological literature for a fresh approach to 
what he sees as a distinctive mode of behavior. 
Like Jerome Bruner (but from a different van- 
tage point) he is attempting to shed new light 
on the pedagogical significance of curiosity 
and on its connections with cognitive learning. 
This paper was adapted from one presented to 
the Philosophy of Education Society in April, 
1965. 
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able to identify an instance of it when- 
ever we found someone asking a ques- 
tion, or engaging in exploratory behavior. 
On this basis, we could utilize curiosity 
in schools by getting students to explore 
or to ask questions. But should we suc- 
ceed in this, we would not necessarily 
be dealing with what is normally called 
curiosity at all. For while curious people 
do want to find things out, it is not 
the case that when people want to find 
things out, they are always curious. We 
can easily see why this is so. 

When a person shakes a box he is pack- 
ing in order to find out whether he 
should stuff it with more tissue, or when 
a person asks where the evening paper 
is, in neither case would we be likely to 
call him curious, even though he is try- 
ing to find something out. The reason 
why we would not call either of these 
events a case of curiosity is because they 
both happen within the course of goal- 
directed activity. When someone is striv- 
ing to achieve a particular goal or pur- 
pose—whether it be to pack a box, to 
read the paper, or to satisfy hunger—we 
normally describe his behavior in terms 
of trial and error or in terms of problem- 
solving. We do not assign his explora- 
tion or his question to curiosity. The 
more behavior is dominated by a strong 
goal or drive, the less likely are we 
to call the person curious (7). 

Curiosity, then, is not a characteristic 
of problem-solving behavior, although 
the curious person may indeed set him- 
self a problem. It would thus be appro- 
priate to say that curiosity may in some 
instances be problem-setting behavior, 
while on the other hand the existence 
of strong needs or goals often cues prob- 
lem-solving behavior. 

For these reasons, we shall limit our 
use of the term “curiosity” to cases of 

behavior that are not goal-directed, drive- 
oriented, or deficit-motivated. If this re- 
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striction were not observed, we should 
find ourselves in the awkward position of 
calling curious the student who asks, 
“What kind of questions are you going 
to have on the exam?” And in the hope 
of arousing curiosity, we should find 
ourselves setting the sorts of emotionally- 
charged goals that by their very nature 
tend to inhibit curiosity. 


Curiosity Without Goal 

We shall use the term “curiosity,” 
then, to refer to the behavior of people 
when they are relieved of the pressures 
of strong needs or goals, and when they 
want to find things out (2). But how do 
we know when people want to find 
things out? If we are asked a question by 
someone who is not at the moment en- 
gaged in a purposeful activity, are we 
entitled to call him curious? Not at all, 
since people who ask questions do not 
always want to find things out. 

Take as an example the small child 
who asks, “Why is the sky blue?” Such 
a child might normally be called curious, 
but does he really want to find some- 
thing out? It is reasonable to ask this 
question because we are uncertain about 
how to answer the child. As an answer to 
why the sky is blue, we might mention 
the diffraction of light by the atmos- 
phere, or we might mention that God 
kicked over a bucket of blue paint, or we 
might even answer, “Because your eyes 
are blue.” Any of these answers might 
satisfy the child, for he has no way of 
discriminating a satisfactory answer from 
an unsatisfactory one. But normally, 
when one wants to find something out, 
he is able to apply some criteria for 
judging what would or would not satisfy 
his inquiry. If this is so, we might sus- 
pect that the child’s question did not 
proceed from a desire to find something 
out. 

Let us approach the question, “Why 


is the sky blue?” from another tack. 
Suppose we answered the child by asking 
him, “Did you expect some other color?” 
The child probably didn’t, and this is one 
reason why it is difficult to answer him. 
For if a person asks about something 
which is contrary to his expectations, we 
have a clue as to what a satisfactory 
answer might include, just as the asker of 
the questions also has a frame of refer- 
ence in which to put the answer. But 
when a question presupposes no particu- 
lar expectations about the event in ques- 
tion, it becomes so difficult to provide an 
answer that we may reasonably doubt 
whether the question was in fact a re- 
quest for information. Only infrequently 
could we expect a child, upon asking 
such a question, to be prepared to pur- 
sue a careful and extended inquiry, or to 
understand a scientifically accurate ex- 
planation. What is being suggested, then, 
is that the child who asks, “Why is the 
sky blue?” does not usually wish to find 
anything out at all. Thus in most cases 
it would not be proper to call him curi- 
ous. 


Wanting to Find Out 

It is more probable that this particular 
child is simply expressing a desire for 
social intercourse or a need for attention, 
and that he has found success in the 
past by putting things in the form of a 
question. It would not be useful to apply 
the term “curiosity” to cases like this, for 
if we did we should find that the attempt 
to utilize curiosity in school settings only 
led to frustration. Questions of this 
sort are seldom genuine requests for in- 
formation; thus only rarely do they lend 
themselves to cognitive development in 
schools. 

We are now in a position to set forth 
how the term “curiosity” will be used 
in the remainder of this discussion. When 
a person is relieved of the pressures of 


strong needs, drives, and goal-directed 
activities, he will be said to be curious 
when his attention is attracted by some- 
thing about which he wishes to find 
something out. 

When we return to practical matters 
of schooling and ask how curiosity can 
be aroused, we find a careful definition 
of curiosity already indicating the con- 
ditions of its arousal. One of these con- 
ditions is the relaxation of the kinds of 
pressures in schools which inhibit curios- 
ity. Whenever schools put a strong em- 
phasis on a specified amount of informa- 
tion to be acquired, on the importance 
of high marks and promotion, and on the 
necessity of high achievement for the 
purposes of entering college or getting a 
good job, then pressure-creating goals 
are instituted which thwart curiosity. 
Under these conditions there is little 
chance for the utilization of curiosity as 
an aid to learning. Since curiosity does 
not appear when activity is dominantly 
goal-directed, what is needed in schools 
for its appearance is leisure: a time dur- 
ing a course of study when no specific 
result must be achieved. 

Leisure in this sense is not to be con- 
fused with idleness. Our seriousness about 
work and schooling, and the pressures we 
exert on school children, have led some 
of us to equate leisure with merely being 
idle. Yet the ancients considered leisure 
a necessary condition for study, learning, 
and research. We might recall that our 
word “school” is derived from the Greek 
word meaning “leisure.” Worse things 
might be done to our students than let- 
ting them spend some school time in the 
library or classroom, reading what they 
wanted to read, for their own ends. 

Yet it would be reasonable to object 
that the mere provision of leisure for stu- 
dents might in some cases lead to chaos. 
For rather than becoming curious about 
what teachers think is important, some 
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students would very likely commence 
pursuing their own quite unscholarly 
purposes the moment the pressures of 
school goals were relaxed. In short, some- 
thing more positive needs to be done 
than simply to create leisure, if we hope 
to get students curious about things that 
we think are important. 

This leads us to consider one other 
aspect of our definition of curiosity, in 
which it was held that curiosity is not 
present unless there is a genuine desire 
to find something out. If we wish to pro- 
voke in students curiosity about the sorts 
of things we as teachers deem important, 
then we must ask after the conditions 
under which people want to find things 
out, apart from their desire to reach some 
goal or satisfy some need. I suggested 
earlier that people are genuinely seeking 
information when their questions indi- 
cate that the object of their inquiry was 
perceived in a way other than it was ex- 
pected to be perceived. An explanation 
of why this is so should afford us some 
suggestions for the conduct of schooling. 


Expectations Unsatisfied 


We must assume, to begin with, that 
when organisms are not engaged in goal- 
directed behavior, they do not simply 
become inert. Unless paralyzed by fear 
or under the hypnosis of some routinized 
activity, organisms remain active, alert, 
on the qui vive (1, 8, 10, 13). This ac- 
tivity, so far from being simply a random 
bumping around, constitutes an explora- 
tion of their environment (22). What 
attracts the attention of an organism dur- 
ing the course of such exploration, what 
it explores more carefully, manipulates, 
or, in the case of humans, asks about, 
may be said to have aroused its curios- 
ity. A number of recent investigations 
have suggested (9) that curiosity about 
any particular thing in the environment 
is a function of the way in which it 
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arouses and satisfies one’s expectations 
about it; the extent to which curiosity is 
maintained depends on how much or 
how little one’s expectations are satisfied. 

If, for example, the events that follow 
the arousal of an expectation are per- 
ceived just as they were expected to be, 
interest wanes in seeking to maintain or 
reinstate the original cue. In human con- 
texts this state of affairs is called bore- 
dom, and it can occur whether the cue 
for an expectation is a school lesson, a 
work of art, or a personal acquaintance. 
If our chess’ partner pursues the same 
strategy every time we capture each 
other’s queen, we get used to that move 
as a cue for the ensuing strategy. And 
unless that strategy continues to baffle us, 
we become bored with him as a partner 
after that point in the game. The series 
of events has become too familiar to re- 
main attractive and maintain interest or 
curiosity. 

On the other hand, attention is not 
likely to be maintained when we don’t 
know what to expect. Suppose we have 
never played chess before and our friend, 
perhaps missing his regular partner, ex- 
tols the virtues of the game and insists 
on our learning it at once. He sits us 
down at the chessboard, sets up the 
pieces, runs quickly over the rules, and 
then says, “All right, you move first!” 
Under these conditions, when the cues 
are remote from our experience and we 
have only the vaguest of expectations, 
we are likely to experience discomfort. 
Thus when a situation is either too famil- 
iar or too remote, curiosity is inhibited 
and attention wanes. We may feel dis- 
comfort, boredom, restlessness, or aver- 
sion, and the situation is made worse if 
we cannot escape it—as so often happens 
to adults at work and in social situations, 
and to children in schoolrooms. 

When a psychologist says that or- 
ganisms will “normally strive to main- 


tain an intermediate amount of arousal 
potential (4),” or that “positive affect is 
the result of smaller discrepancies of a 
sensory or perceptual event from the 
adaptation level of the organism (9),” 
what they mean in more familiar language 
is that people are attracted to things in 
their environment that are familiar to 
them and yet still contain an element of 
novelty or surprise. And because they 
are attracted to them, people will seek 
out such things and events and strive 
to maintain them once they are found— 
unless, of course, they are distracted by 
other and more pressing concerns. 


Mrs. Goldberg’s Purse 

Imagine a situation, then, in which a 
person is neither engaged in a routine 
activity, nor pursuing some clear-cut 
purpose, nor subject to any pressing 
needs or threats. We assume that, far 
from being merely quiescent, he will be 
alert and active. Toward what, then, 
will he direct his attention? On the 
basis of what has been said, he will seek 
something that has for him an interme- 
diate degree of novelty—something that 
is neither too familiar nor too remote. 
Such things will command attention and 
be explored; in short, they will arouse 
interest and curiosity. And we might 
suppose that they will do so because the 
particular sort of environmental interac- 
tion in which a slight discrepancy is 
present, in which there is some degree of 
lack of correspondence between what is 
expected and what is subsequently per- 
ceived, is felt as immediately satisfying: 
that is, valuable for its own sake. 

A discrepancy or lack of correspond- 
ence between a perceived event and 
one’s expectation may result either from 
a delay, an inhibition, or an unexpected 
alteration in an expected perception. We 
can illustrate the arousal of curiosity un- 
der these conditions by examining some 


typical instances. Suppose that Mr. Kala- 
kian is in the outer office of his doctor, 
awaiting his regular medical check-up. 
Passing up the ancient magazines, he 
elects instead to explore his surroundings. 
Anything he sees or hears might arouse 
his curiosity. Soon, Mrs. Goldberg enters 
the room and seats herself opposite him. 
After about five minutes she stands up 
and removes her winter coat. “Now, why 
did she sit for so long in this hot room 
with her coat on?” wonders Mr. Kala- 
kian. For when she entered the room, 
he expected her to remove her coat. But 
this event was delayed, and the delay 
aroused his curiosity, 

Mrs. Goldberg then puts her pocket- 
book on a low table where Mr. Kalakian 
can inspect it. On the top of the pocket- 
book is a thin strip of shiny metal, bent 
into rectangular shape. “Will the purse 
open when you press that thing, or is 
it just a decoration?” he wonders. Mr. 
Kalakian has some expectations about 
what the device is for, because he recog- 
nizes it as an artifact—a man-made object 
—and he believes that all artifacts have a 
purpose. In this case, his expectation is 
not about the occurrence of a particu- 
lar event. Mr. Kalakian is not expecting 
Mrs. Goldberg to do anything with the 
device on her pocketbook. His expecta- 
tion, instead, is a direct function of his 
assumption that all artifacts have a pur- 
pose and of his failure to perceive im- 
mediately a purpose in the object before 
him. But nothing happens for Mr. Kala- 
kian. Mrs. Goldberg scans through an 
old medical journal and her pocketbook 
stays on the table. In this case, since no 
event occurred that might have fulfilled 
Mr. Kalakian’s expectation, his curiosity 
was aroused and sustained. 

A short while later, Mrs. Goldberg 
puts on her coat and leaves. Mr. Kala- 
kian is nonplussed. “Now what in the 
world did she come in for in the first 
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place?” he wonders. Had he given it 
conscious attention, he would have ex- 
pected Mrs. Goldberg to remain in the 
outer office until she had at least spoken 
to the doctor. But her sudden departure 
was an event quite different from what 
he expected, and again his curiosity was 
aroused. 

From Mr. Kalakian’s behavior we 
learn that curiosity seems always to be a 
function of a discrepancy between the 
practical meaning of a directly perceived 
event—which is what is meant by an ex- 
pectation—and another event that is not 
perceived. In each of the three dis- 
crepancy situations that were described 
—delay, inhibition, and alteration in 
what had been expected—the discrep- 
ancy arose between the practical mean- 
ing of a perceived thing or event and 
another meaning which remained ambig- 
uous, vague, or confused because of a 
lack of perceptibly relevant events. 


Pursuit and Problem-Solving 


When a person is relatively free of 
strongly goal-directed activities, and his 
expectations about some environmental 
cue are not fulfilled, he may become 
curious, and seek to find out why. Of 
course, what he expects depends on the 
store of meanings he has gained from 
his past experience, and whether his cu- 
riosity will be pursued or simply dissi- 
pated depends to some extent on the 
nature of his prior encounters with nov- 
elty. But it remains true that when curi- 
osity is pursued, that pursuit constitutes 
the sort of inquiry that I have called 
problem-setting behavior. Problem-set- 
ting behavior then passes imperceptibly 
into problem-solving behavior. Professor 
Harlow’s monkeys were curious about 
the locks on their cages (7), but their 
initial successes in opening the locks were 
accidents within their trial-and-error ex- 
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plorations. On the other hand, a man 
who is curious about locks can speculate 
before he tinkers with them and, formu- 
lating questions and rejecting some an- 
swers, he can begin his tinkering in a 
more systematic way. The curious man 
sets himself a problem and then begins to 
solve it. 

In other words, the curious person is 
not thrust by circumstances into a prob- 
lematic situation, but he may make 
himself a problem, and then pursue it 
in a systematic way. Such a pursuit may 
proceed according to sophisticated can- 
ons of inquiry, whether it be only specu- 
lative (5) or whether it follow the pro- 
cedures of empirical science. Because of 
this potentiality of curiosity for further 
cognitive development, it may be capita- 
lized on in school learning situations. The 
question is, what is there in a classroom 
situation for students to be curious about? 
Perhaps a few things can briefly be indi- 
cated, 

In the case of younger children es- 
pecially, whose symbolic skills have not 
reached a high level of sophistication, 
it should be possible to arouse curiosity 
by furnishing a classroom with a chang- 
ing variety of artifacts and natural ob- 
jects that are not wholly familiar to them. 
So long as children do not have to com- 
plete assignments about these materials, 
they can be expected to become curious 
about them. The teacher’s role would 
be to encourage the development of this 
curiosity into problem-setting behavior, 
and to provide further encouragement 
and guidance in the ensuing inquiry. 


Games and Discovery 


Students of all ages are receptive to 
game-playing, and a game in which the 
player himself must discover the rules 
presents a strong appeal to curiosity. In 
such a case, the student’s expectation 1s 


delayed until the rule is found. An ex- 
ample of this method of arousing and 
developing curiosity can be found in the 
discovery method of teaching mathemat- 
ical concepts and skills that has been de- 
veloped by the University of Illinois 
Committee on School Mathematics (3). 
The work of Richard Suchman (77) in 
teaching science affords another example 
of the arousal and utilization of curiosity. 
The development of strategies for con- 
ducting inquiry into natural phenomena 
not only has game-like qualities, but also 
confronts children with the paradoxes 
that appear when an apparently simple 
and familiar event defies a simple and 
familiar explanation. The presentation of 
paradox is equally helpful in arousing 
curiosity in the social studies. Much of 
what we might want to teach, for ex- 
ample, about wages and prices, produc- 
tion and distribution, may appear formal 
and rather forbidding to students. But to 
present the paradox of a nation whose 
productivity is so high that surplus foods 
must be destroyed or buried, while at 
the same time some of its citizens go 
hungry, is to make a strong appeal to 
curiosity and interest. The presentation 
of a paradox arouses curiosity by alter- 
ing the nature of what was expected. 
When one hears that food is overpro- 
duced, he does not expect to hear that 
people are hungry. 


Making Curiosity Occur 

These examples are intended to illus- 
trate the pedagogical value of presenting 
students with something to be curious 
about. The teacher may intend that his 
students acquire certain kinds of knowl- 
edge, certain attitudes, or certain skills. 
To this extent, he may hope that his 
students become goal-directed. But his 
primary task, as a teacher, is to provide 
a cause for such behavior (and not sim- 
ply a reason; the reasons for studying 


typically given school children, while 
usually quite valid, do not usually func- 
tion in the students’ behavior as if they 
were valid). To want to learn is a trait of 
character well worth developing, but it 
is not a trait that very many students 
already have and bring with them to 
school. Such a trait, and the goal-directed 
behavior that follows upon it, may be the 
eventual result of their being curious, 
and setting themselves problems. But stu- 
dents do not “have” any curiosity, either, 
as if it were some sapient homunculus 
crouched in readiness for any chance 
phenomenon. Curiosity is an event that 
occurs when certain conditions are met, 
and it is up to the teacher to provide 
those conditions. And equally important, 
it is the teacher’s job to provide the kind 
of encouragement and guidance that will 
keep the curious student moving in the 
direction of more disciplined inquiry, 
further knowledge, greater skill. The stu- 
dent, on chance occasions, becomes cu- 
rious at home and around the neighbor- 
hood, too. That on these occasions his 
curiosity is often dissipated or thwarted 
only points up the importance of what 
deliberate teaching can do. 

It is not likely that many people will 
dispute the value of curiosity in learn- 
ing, yet it is seldom deliberately exploited 
in school settings. I should think that 
there are at least two reasons for this. 
First, what is normally called curiosity 
is often confused with other sorts of be- 
havior, especially with the sort of prob- . 
lem-solving that is cued by an obstacle 
to an ongoing activity, and with the need 
for social intercourse, These confusions 
have led to the opinion that curiosity is 
difficult to exploit, and that it has doubt- 
ful value for cognitive development (6). 
The second reason why curiosity remains 
unexploited in schooling is a failure to 
attend to the conditions necessary for 
its arousal; this failure has led to school 
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crepant with subsequent events. 
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“The road not taken”: 
A season’s end 


Two roads diverged in a yellow wood 
And sorry I could not travel both 
And be one traveler, long I stood 
And looked down one as far as I could 


To where it bent in the undergrowth. . . . 


This is how Robert Frost rendered a 
moment of choice in the entitled 
“The Road Not Taken.” The speaker, 
having studied one alternative, made his 
decision and “took the other, just as 
fair.” The road he chose appeared to be 
the less traveled one, although “the pass- 
ing there had worn them really about the 
same.” In actuality, it made no difference 
which he chose; and it may be that he 
went the only way he could go. But he 
knew that when he told about it in later 
years, he would say: 


I took the one less traveled by, 
And that made all the difference. 


The teacher (and the educational edi- 
tor) resemble the speaker in that they 
too—sometimes in the face of the evi- 
dence—must insist that their choices are 
meaningful and real. If a person decides 
that one course of action is as good as an- 
other, that it makes no difference which 
he chooses, significance drains from his 


life. He becomes like Mr. Brown in 
Graham Greene's novel, The Comedians, 
who explains himself by saying that 
“through timidity, or through lack of 
sufficient zest,” he and others like him 
find themselves indiscriminately commit- 
ted “to the whole world of evil and of 
good, to the wise and the foolish, to the 
indifferent and to the mistaken. We have 
chosen nothing but to go on living, . . .” 
Evading responsibility and risk, such a 
man will have nothing to tell in later 
days, no identity to affirm. But if (like 
Frost’s speaker) he does choose, he will 
never be sure that he made the right 
choice because he will never pass the 
same way again. 

So it may be with the teacher selecting 
a particular technique at a particular 
moment, deciding what to stress at a 
given time—or when to question, when 
to explain, how long to wait for a child’s 
response. So it is with the administrator, 
making policy decisions without guaran- 
tees. And so it is with the educational 
editor. Deciding each month what to 
publish, what to reject, the editor must 
choose repeatedly how to form his field. 

To form the field called “education” 
is always problematic in these days. The 
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term is presently used to refer to more 
than the processes of teaching and learn- 
ing, more than the functions of colleges 
and schools. Competing conceptions of 
the learner are involved: Decisions must 
be made as to how “man” will be con- 
ceived. The question of knowledge itself 
is crucially involved: the nature of both 
“knowing and the known,” the con- 
ceptual structure of subject matters, the 
appropriate organization of knowledge 
for a variety of ends. And clearly the 
matter of values is involved: not only 
acceptable definitions of the “desirable” 
and the “right,” but the whole issue of 
how moral questions are to be dealt with 
in the coverage of education. Are we 
to posit certain moral demands in our 
culture, a given “public philosophy”— 
and to choose our presentations in terms 
of these? Are we to assume certain values 
to be intrinsic to the disciplines, intrinsic 
to learning itself? What attitude are we 
to take towards the controversial: issues 
like “equality,” “integration,” “under- 
privilege,” and the rest? What approach 
is warranted with respect to the draft 
and to war, to civil liberties, the right 
to demonstrate, to wear Beatle haircuts— 
the right to drop out of school? 

We organize the field as we respond 
to such questions; but the very nature 
of the questions compels us, every time 
we respond, to choose. The present issue 
of the Record is a case in point: There 
is a sense in which the very range of 
articles chosen and topics covered indi- 
cates a road having been taken and a 
road not taken—a field arbitrarily de- 
fined. 

At one end of the spectrum, there is 
deliberate and practical concern with the 
“disadvantaged,” not the “disadvantaged” 
in abstracto, but distinguishable young 
people somewhat like those described by 
Emilio Rivera—youngsters given an op- 
portunity to go to camp, to Walden, as 
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it were, in order to work out an “econ- 
omy” by which to live. 

Obviously, an article of this kind is 
not chosen, as it might one day have 
been, as a demonstration of what imagin- 
ative teachers might do. Nor is it chosen 
as an appealing instance of some new 
Rousseauism, nor as a “naturalist” recom- 
mendation for educators, despite the 
evoked recollections of how sustaining it 
is to live in the woods. Dr. Rivera’s ar- 
ticle lies on a road deliberately selected 
in the course of the year: the determina- 
tion that the effort to “reverse the odds” 
(as Dr. Coles puts it) for the “disad- 
vantaged” is one of the prime educational 
commitments of our day and, indeed, 
the test of our ideals. Related to this 
choice of passage is a theme still re- 
quiring elaboration in time to come: the 
concern for breaking through the cate- 
gories that impose “invisibility” on the 
disadvantaged; the concern for seeing 
them, with increasing frequency, as per- 
sons, unique individuals for whom no ab- 
straction—no matter how high-minded— 
can conceivably account. 

This is the reason for choosing to in- 
clude Dr. Coles’ observations on the life 
of Malcolm X, this and the choice of 
inequality and discrimination as equally 
focal centers of our field. “What can 
we learn. . . ?” Coles asks; but he is not 
specifically interested in formal teaching 
or in schools. Nevertheless, the road 
taken by this journal has been a road 
which traverses precisely what he is dis- 
cussing here: the plight of the Negro 
youth whose growth is thwarted by 
hatred; the ambiguity of moral codes as 
they apply to a fight for life; and the 
mystery—the indecipherable mystery— 
of human courage and hope. 4 

The problem of poverty and inequity 
do not, however, compose the entire edu- 
cational field; and there are many stu- 
dents of education who would choose 


a road that provided no such view. 
These questions, they would point out, 
are fundamentally sociological or politi- 
cal and do not truly belong in the field. 
Is it not necessary, some would ask, for 
Americans to alter their social arrange- 
ments in order to solve such problems, 
and is this responsibility not outside the 
professional’s domain? Does not an at- 
tempt to include them lead to a series 
of evasions—among them such question- 
able claims as the one that an adequate 
school can compensate fully for de- 
privation, that a good education might 
have “salvaged” Malcolm X? 

But perplexities of this sort, too, have 
been included in what we have selected 
as our area of concern; and they will 
continue to be included as each issue ap- 
pears. The relationships between school 
and society have long been problematic, 
as has the specific responsibility of the 
school with respect to social change. In- 
quiries here remain potentially fruitful; 
the dialogue remains germane. 

In future volumes, this road may take 
us to new consideration of such premises 
as those underlying the “Great Society”: 
that education, in the form of pre-kinder- 
gartens, job training programs, or reme- 
diation, is the prime weapon in the “war 
on poverty.” It may take us even further: 
to consideration of the uses of the public 
school itself. It may take us to reexami- 
nation of the values of compulsory edu- 
cation, presently being questioned by 
critics like Christopher Jencks, as in 
Public Interest and The New Republic. 
It will surely lead us further along the 
tributary path opened up by Brendan 
Sexton in his letter to the editor in this 
issue. How, when the chips are down, 
shall we adjust the claims of “equality” 
to the demands of “excellence”? Can we, 
as John Gardner once queried, “be equal 
and excellent too?” 

There will remain those who think 


that educational discussion should be pri- 
marily devoted to the hard work done 
in the classroom in all its mystery. This, 
too, has been encompassed in what has 
been selected as the Record’s field. 
Throughout 1965-66, we have attempted 
to devote as much space to questions of 
“theory” as to matters of social moment 
and practical urgency; and, in this issue 
also, we include two reminders of the 
rigorous thinking that must be done if 
the meaning of “teaching” is to come 
clear, 

Donald Arnstine, therefore, exploring 
the meaning of “curiosity” with his psy- 
chological tools, may be conceived to be 
working one of the life-giving sections 
of our variegated educational spread, It 
is a section that has been worked and 
reworked in time past; but, since it en- 
compasses such matters as the activation 
of children’s thinking, it represents the 
wellspring of what “education” is about 
and becomes inescapable in any decent 
attempt to cover the field. 

Does attention to the theoretical help 
to make “all the difference” where edu- 
cation is concerned? American educators 
have chosen to pay attention relatively 
recently; they have, mainly within the 
past two decades, begun to recognize 
that teaching signifies more than “train- 
ing,” that the effort to move children to 
learn demands clarity, rigor, knowledge, 
and “art.” Yet even now the connections 
between theory and practice remain to 
some degree obscure, keeping open the 
way to statements like the one prepared 
by David Lawson and leading outward 
to further investigations of the teaching 
act. 

Again, it may not matter from the 
empirical point of view whether we fol- 
low such a road or not. It may make no 
difference in the long run if discussions 
are carried on with intensifying rigor 
about the need to be clear, It may not 
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even matter if teachers do become more 
theoretically oriented than they were in 
the past. But, once again, the field must 
be deliberately formed, the road taken. 
And those educators brave enough to 
commit themselves will be able to assert 
some day that their skills and their care- 
ful study “made all the difference.” 

Even as we acknowledge what they 
say, however, we may still attend to an- 
other turning of the road: the space 
where the problem of meaning and the 
problem of order arise—both leading into 
the question of the arts. Here, too, a 
choice has been involved: The field de- 
fined as “education” has here been 
formed in such a way as to include con- 
sideration of the vision and the self- 
creation the arts make possible. This is 
why, in the present issue, an essay on 
literacy in film is included; the film, as 
the Forsdales indicate, is, in the context 
of the newer media, rapidly becoming 
“art.” Sketching images of innocence and 
ignorance, the authors suggest that the 
world widens to the degree the individ- 
ual learns to engage himself in the type 
of “codification” a given art form pro- 
vides. The same may be said and has 
been said in these pages with respect to 
painting, literature, and music; and more 
will continue to be said about the possi- 
bilities of expanding awareness and 
authenticity to be realized by aesthetic 
encounters—immediate encounters with 
actual works of art. 

But clarity is important here as well, 
clarity and the kind of honesty which 
counters sentimentalism, while leaving 
what Conrad called the “necessary illu- 
sions” alive. Professor Wyschogrod’s ex- 
posure of counterfeited “creativity” has 
been chosen for inclusion here, not be- 
cause he has written with “education” 
specifically in mind, but because he has 
written well about something overlap- 
ping many areas of the field. Taking 
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what has become something of a shib- 
boleth, he brings the painful news that 
much of the talk of creativity has “vul- 
garized” its meanings, and that creativity 
can never be attained when it is purpose- 
fully and deliberately sought. 

As significantly, he raises the question 
of whether creativity can restore mean- 
ing to bleak and barren lives. His answer 
is that it cannot; and any arbitrary affir- 
mation that it can may be a gesture 
of “bad faith.” Dr. Wyschogrod, like 
Robert Frost, has the need for authenti- 
city in mind: The road properly taken 
must be one’s own. And like the poet, he 
is willing to conclude with the insoluble, 
with mystery; the only reasonable hope 
is for “the courage to be.” 

With some such hope, we bring this 
volume to its close. Choices have been 
made; a road has been taken; we cannot 
go back and start again. But as we con- 
clude, new pathways are becoming vis- 
ible, new roads to be looked down. Does 
not the rising debate over war and the 
draft come under rubric? The discussions 
of sexual freedom and the probing of a 
“new morality”? 

There is the complex question of the 
university’s ambiguous role in our so- 
ciety, and the question of whether its 
function may still be taken to be (as in 
James A. Perkins’ The University im 
Transition) “to serve the private proc- 
esses of faculty and students, on the one 
hand, and the large public interests of 
society on the other.” There is the un- 
settled problem of the humanities—as evi- 
denced by Daniel Bell’s report on the 
Columbia College curriculum, and by 
challenges to pedantry and futility such 
as William Arrowsmith’s March Harper’s 
article called “The Shame of the Gradu- 
ate Schools.” 

There remain the further turnings on 
the road we have begun to tread. Some 
are suggested by the several book reviews 
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Film literacy 


Wuen Gitzert SELDES (73) says “there’s 
no ‘illiteracy’ in films,” he is making 
the perfectly justified point that motion 
pictures have vastly increased audiences 
for “literary” experiences. He would be 
the first to agree, however, that, if in 
countries such as ours total film illiteracy 
is unknown, the higher reaches of liter- 
acy in the new media are all but barren 
slopes. We all understand reasonably 
well a John Wayne western, but such 
barely innovative films as L’Avventura 
and Last Year at Marienbad, when they 
first appeared, set most of our even high- 
est browed critics to howling “obscure!” 
The radically experimental work of the 
mounting wave of individual film mak- 
ers—such as those represented in the 
Film-Makers’ Cooperative in New York 
City—embody formal inventions which 
have already transformed L’Avventura 
into a familiar “classic.” 


Film Illiteracy 


If we may be permitted the use of the 
term “literacy” in this context, what 
would “total illiteracy” in film be? The 
inability to recognize familiar objects, 
people, places, and action when they are 
shown directly and without contrivance 
on the screen. This is the sort of illiter- 
acy that corresponds to the unlettered 
illiterate who stares without comprehen- 
sion at print on the page. It is not merely 
that he cannot get the message; he has 
no key to the code. Because with respect 
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to film all of us have had that key as 
long as we can remember, we assume 
that the door is unlocked to all who 
come to it. This is not so, for some 
primitive peoples have shown repeatedly 
their inability to identify the content of 
pictures (both still and moving pictures) 
when they first encounter them. 


Two Codification Systems 


This shocking fact—and it does seem 
to shock everyone—probably derives its 
voltage from our being unaware of the 
time when we too were picture illiter- 
ates, and from our failure to distinguish 
two ways of codifying information— 
analogic and digital—both of which re- 
quire specific learning to use. Ruesch and 
Kees (22) observe: 


One of these, analogic codification, con- 
stitutes a series of symbols that in their 
proportions and relations are similar to 
the thing, idea or event for which they 
stand. . . . Such a form of codification 


SS 


Professor and Mrs. Forsdale have been much 
involved in innovative work with 8mm. film 
and in making what they call “film literacy” 
possible among students in the Communication 
Arts. Here they deal with the film as a mode 
of “analogic codification” and say some excit- 
ing things about the potential educational sig- 
nificance of films when properly understood. 
It may be that we can look forward to the 
day when film literacy is deliberately taught in 
American schools. Is it the case that films have 
become the “classical language” among con- 
temporary media? Is it the case that films may 
some day be conceived by educators as “art”? 


deals with continuous functions, unlike 
digital codifications, which deals with 
discrete step intervals. The two foremost 
examples of digital codification are the 
numerical system and the phonetic alpha- 
bet. 


No one has difficulty believing that 
digital codification is symbolism which 
requires specific acquaintance with the 
code. Many people, however, fail to see 
that analogic symbolism, also requires 
acquaintance with its code. 

One of the most common analogic 
devices which we use is the map. Some 
semanticists have made much of the 
metaphorical point that “the map is not 
the territory,” which is to say that the 
map is—with respect to the terrain 
which it represents—a two-dimensional, 
undersized, highly conventionalized rep- 
resentation. Further, it is elementary to 
observe that there are many different 
map projections, or ways of symbolizing 
the territory: Mercator, conical, poly- 
conic, etc. Nobody but the most naive 
person would think of confusing a map 
with the reality which it is designed to 
represent; nor is anyone amazed that 
children are instructed in “map reading.” 
And it is fairly common knowledge to- 
day, thanks to the popularizing of the 
basic ideas of general semantics, that “the 
word is not the thing.” 

Neither should anyone think of con- 
fusing a picture—photograph or paint- 
ing—with reality. But we do, particu- 
larly the photograph. This fallacy is il- 
lustrated nicely by a story, probably 
apocryphal, involving art and reality. 
Picasso showed an American soldier 
through his villa one day, and on com- 
pletion of the tour the young man felt 
impelled to confess that he didn’t dig 
Picasso’s weird way of painting, because 
nothing on the canvas looked the way it 
really is. Picasso turned the conversation 
to more acceptable matters by asking the 


soldier if he had a girl back in the States. 
The boy proudly pulled out a wallet 
photograph. As Picasso handed it back, 
he said, “She’s an attractive girl, but isn’t 
she awfully small?” 


The Ladder of Film Literacy 

For us in this land of the ubiquitous 
picture, the simple recognition of the 
familiar pictured object is assumed, ac- 
cepted and largely unexplored. In our 
infancy, not noticing and therefore not 
remembering, we mount the bottom rung 
of the film literacy ladder. As we will 
show a bit later, in some cultures even 
this first rung is mounted only with quite 
deliberate help. We stand on it not by 
self-conscious educational effort but by 
virtue of high-speed multi-color presses 
which fill our middle-class-and-up homes 
with richly illustrated magazines and 
books. And our doting parents and sib- 
lings, enamored from the beginning by 
George Eastman’s magic box, have sur- 
rounded us with shots of ourselves, and 
of last summertime pressed and pre- 
served between the pages of photo al- 
bums. 

A higher rung, although perhaps not 
the second one, is the recognition that 
the picture is indeed a picture and not 
the real thing. As simple as this notion 
is, many people have difficulty with it. 
Take the slogan of the educational film 
maker who suggests that with film a 
teacher can “bring the world into the 
classroom.” Or consider this comment 
by Borglum and McPherson (z), then 
both of Wayne State University: 


On the door of a language classroom at 
Wayne State University some humorist 
posted this note: “Gone to France. Be 
back in 50 minutes.” Passers-by did a 
double take and smiled. But it was true. 
In that classroom a group of students was 
on a visit to a farm in Alsace, faithfully 
before them in color and movement on a 
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large motion picture screen with the 

thousands of details that make up the vis- 

ual reality of French people, French 
homes and the French scene. [Emphasis 
ours]. 

Why should otherwise sophisticated 
people insist on patent untruth—that the 
picture is the thing, not a limited, par- 
ticularized, necessarily distorted view of 
it? In part, it is, as Ivins (7) suggests, 
because “. . . by conditioning its audi- 
ence the photograph [has become] the 
norm for the appearance of everything.” 
In largest part, however, we suggest that 
Marshall McLuhan’s (70) explanation 
will suffice: “This challenge [of the new 
media] has destroyed the monopoly of 
the book as a teaching aid . . .” As a re- 
sult, most unfortunately, enemy camps 
are set up, the battle lines are drawn. 
Hyperbolic shouts fill the air. 

It is from the picture-is-the-thing as- 
sumption which the pervasive passivity 
charge grows (a charge sometimes in- 
vited by the friends of film, as the quo- 
tation from Borglum and McPherson 
shows.) “Passivity” is the enemy’s most 
serious charge against film and, more re- 
cently, television. The charge: film and 
TV are “absorbed” by the viewer, no 
“effort” on the part of the viewer being 
required. 

The passivity charge is, of course, piti- 
fully weak, for passivity is a function of 
audience, not of medium; one may be 
quite as active in the presence of a mo- 
tion picture screen as in the presence of 
a printed page. But the charge, like a 
diversionary cavalry charge, has served 
the enemies of the screen well for some 
time. 


Anecdotal Reports 

Now let us return to the problem of 
film illiteracy. The bottom rungs of the 
ladder of film literacy—those which lead 
to film “basic literacy,” to borrow a con- 
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cept from print—are perhaps best ex- 
emplified by reports of those who have 
used film with peoples of technologically 
primitive cultures. The problems they 
have encountered may be classified into 
five types or levels which we offer tenta- 
tively as one way of ordering these phe- 
nomena: (1) The viewers do not recog- 
nize clear, simple motion pictures of 
familiar objects; (2) They identify parts 
of a picture but make no sense of a 
whole action portrayed in the film; (3) 
They do not realize that the picture is 
not reality; (4) They do not understand 
even the simplest film conventions; (5) 
They have little or no understanding of, 
and certainly no interest in, scenes, peo- 
ple, objects, which are not already 
familiar to them. 

Now let us illustrate these basic levels 
of difficulty with selected anecdotal 
accounts. We are quite aware of the 
inaccuracies which may be found in 
anecdotal accounts, particularly when re- 
ported by untrained observers. We are 
not attempting to build an air-tight case 
at this point, however, but rather to be- 
gin a system of classification which we 
have no doubt will be refined if it has 
value. 

Level one: Total non-comprehension; 
the picture is as arcane a symbol as the 
printed word to the unlettered. 

John Wilson (76), a British educator 
with long service in West Africa, report- 
ing on experience in Africa: 


I learned that even if you get a picture 


of something that is familiar . . . it may 
not even register as a picture of some- 
thing . . . ; this is a flat thing . . . not 


interpretable to the [untrained] eye. 


Richard Griffith (5), former Curator 
of the Film Library, Museum of Modern 
Art, on Robert Flaherty’s experiences in 
first showing a film in the 1920s to Es- 
kimos: 


napaea 


Then the picture. A figure appears. There 
is silence. They [the Eskimos] do not 
understand. “See, it is Nanook!” the 
trader cries. . . . The silence deepens. 
They cannot understand. 


John Humphrey (6), an American 
educational film maker with considerable 
overseas experience, commenting on ex- 
periences in Iran in the 1950s: 


We did a film on nutrition. . . . In part 
of the film we had the classroom with the 
professor up in front, with charts, dia- 
grams, pictures of the various vegetables 
and so forth. It was completely lost on 
the audience. They didn’t understand that 
this was a carrot; . . . that this was a 
cabbage; . . . that this was a potato. 


Arthur French (3), an experienced 
British educator commenting on the re- 
action to still pictures of fourteen-year- 
old students in the Demonstration School 
of Makerere University in Uganda: 


They were very confused in their in- 
terpretations of landscapes although of a 
familiar type, and were often unable to 
distinguish swamps from cultivated hill- 
sides, or even land from water. 


Level two: The audience comprehends 
separate objects, but cannot assemble 
simple, familiar movements portrayed 
into meaningful actions. 

John Wilson (76): 

. .. there was very slow movement of a 

sanitary laborer coming along and seeing 

a tin with water in it. . . and picking 

the tin up and very carefully pouring 

the water out and then rubbing it into 
the ground so no mosquito could breed 

and very carefully putting this tin in a 

basket on the back of a donkey. .. . All 

this was done very slowly to show how 
important it was to pick up those things 
because of mosquitoes breeding in stand- 
ing water. . .. These would have been 
familiar enough scenes. The film was 
about five minutes long. . .. We showed 
this film to an audience and asked them 


what they had seen. . . . They said they 
had seen a chicken! . . . and we didn't 
know there was fowl in it! So we very 
carefully scanned the frames one by one, 
for this fowl, and, sure enough, for about 
a second, a fowl went over the corner of 
the frame . . . when we questioned them 
further they had seen a man, but... they 
hadn’t made a whole story out of it, and 
in point of fact ... they hadn’t seen a 
whole frame—they had inspected the 
frame for details,1 


Level three: Confusion of picture with 
reality. 

Hortense Powdermaker (77), Amer- 
ican anthropologist, reporting on a com- 
ment by a citizen of Luanshya, Northern 
Rhodesia, in 1953-1954, in a local cinema: 


I like Superman best. He was a very 
brave man and saved the life of a girl 
whom he loved, when she was captive 
under a certain king in the country where 
Superman lived. I liked his flying, because 
before I saw this film I thought it was 
impossible for a human being to fly, ex- 
cept the Kadoli [cartoon characters], and 
they are champions of the impossible. 


John Humphrey (6): 


. ++ we did a series of films on Iran try- 
ing to explain the Iranian people to them- 
selves—helping them to understand that 
they were not just a member of their 
tribe but actually a member of a coun- 
try too. The Shah himself introduced 
these films. We [heard] . . . constantly 

. . « such remarks as: “See, isn’t the 
Shah great; he can put himself into that 
little box and come visit us.” 


Richard Griffith (5), on Robert Fla- 
herty who is showing a portion of the 
Eskimo film, “Nanook of the North” to 
Nanook’s friends: 


. .. There is something in the back- 


1In saying that the viewers “hadn’t seen a 
whole frame,” Mr. Wilson means they ap- 
parently looked only at the corner of the 
picture frame where the chicken was and not 
at the entire picture area, 
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ground, The something moves. It lifts its 
head. 

“Iynik! Ivuik!” [walrus] shakes the 
room. The figure [Nanook] stands up, 
harpoon poised in hand. 

“Be sure of your harpoon! Be sure of 
your harpoon!” the audience cries. 

The figure strikes down; the walrus 
rolls off into the sea. More figures rush 
in; they grab the harpoon line. For dear 
life they hold on. 

“Hold him! Hold him!” shout the men. 
“Hold him! Hold him!” squeal the 
women. “Hold him! Hold him!” pipe the 
children. 

The walrus’s mate dives in, and by 
locking tusks attempts rescue. 

“Hold him!” gasps the crowd. 

Nanook and his crew, although their 
arms seem to be breaking, hold on. But 
slowly and surely the threshing walrus 
drags the figures nearer the sea. 

“Hold him! Hold him!” they despair. 
They are breathing hard. “Dig in! Dig 
in!” they rasp, as Nanook’s feet slip an- 
other inch through the sand. 

Deep silence. Suddenly the line sags, 
the crew, like a flash, draw in the slack, 
and inch by inch the walrus is pulled in 
to shore. Bedlam rocks the house. 


Level four: No understanding of the 
simplest film conventions. 
John Humphrey (6): 


... if we showed a closeup of an animal, 
fly, or an eye, the movement from long 
shot to closeup had to be step by step to 
allow them the feeling that they were 
actually walking up to see the object 
close up. If you showed a fly... in 
closeup, and it filled the screen . . . [the 
audience’s comment is] We don’t have 
flies that big. . . . 


John Wilson (76): 


Panning shots [were] very confusing be- 
cause they didn’t realize what was hap- 
pening. They thought the houses were 
moving. 


John Humphrey (6): 
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You lose an audience immediately once 
a fade goes into a film. Why? Because 
the screen’s black and they all turn to 
look at the projector to see what hap- 
pened to it... . [D]issolves, fades, wipes 
and all the optical effects that we here in 
the United States more or less take as 
punctuation marks in a film, are not un- 
derstood. They wonder whats wrong 
with the projector. 


John Wilson (76): 


We found that the film is, as produced 
in the West, a very highly convention- 
alized piece of symbolism, although it 
looks very real. For instance, we found — 
that if you were telling a story about two 
men to an African audience and one had 
finished his business and he went off 
edge of the screen, they wanted to know 
what happened to him; they didn’t accept 
that this was just the end of him and 
that he was of no more interest to the 
story. .. . We had to follow him along 
the street until he took a natural turn. 
. . . it was quite understandable that he 
could disappear around the turn. The ac- 
tion had to follow a natural course of 
events. . 


John Humphrey (6): 

Here in the U.S. .. . We can have some- 
body . . . walk out the door and pick 
him up in another shot at Times Square. 
.. . We all know what happened. . . . In 
Iran this is not true. You had to take him 
out of the building, walk him down the 
street, have him some way or another get 
to Times Square. . . . We [often] could 
not afford the footage that was necessary 
to take a man all the way, and thus assure 
the fullest understanding. . . . 


Level five: Incomprehension of, or in- 
difference to, the unfamiliar. 

Peter Matthiessen (9), American jour- 
nalist, writing of Caraja Indians in the 
Mato Grosso region of Brazil: (Although 
the reference here is to color slides, it is 
still of interest as a related example of 
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fine. If not . . . they do not 
know what these pictures represent. For 
instance . . . pictures of Teheran—not 
the United States, but pictures of Tehe- 
ran, some parts of which is a fairly mod- 
ern city—it was incomprehensible to 
them. They didn’t even know what it 
was all about. A building eight stories 
tall? It was beyond their experience! 


Hortense Powdermaker (77): 


Many European customs were misun- 
derstood [by Rhodesian Africans]. It has 
already been noted that kissing, about 
which many. Africans appear to have 
learned from films, is regarded as a di- 
rect prelude to sex relations. African 
parents do not kiss their children. In a 
film, when a man kissed a child, some of 
the audience assumed that the man was 
the child’s father and that the kiss was a 
prelude to incest, regarded with horror. 

My first acquaintance with these prob- 
lems of film literacy came after some ten 
years of schooling in Africa in problems 
of teaching people to read. I was aware 
of the fact that when you try to teach 


seemed perfectly simple to me that this 
wider move should be made through pic- 
tures. I began looking through well- 
illustrated books, searching for materials, 
thinking I had the key... . 

Then it dawned on me that I had per- 
haps made a bad mistake, I had assumed 
that to a primitive African a still was 
something simpler than a moving film. I 
had considered the complexity of the 
technique of films and imagined because 
the technique was complex that the im- 
pact of the finished product would be 
complex. . . . 

My point is that I think we've got to 
be very wary of [both still] pictures 
[and films]; they can only be interpreted 
in the light of your experience. Now, 
next we thought that if we are going to 
use these films we've got to have some 
sort of process of education. . . . You’ve 
got to start in the culture you are in and 
then move off to other cultures by the 
process of association and contrast. . . . 
The interchangeability of films for dif- 
ferent cultures is something you have to 
be careful about. ... We developed one 
film for two purposes: . . . the purpose 
of establishing a common humanity, and 
of teaching a film convention. We took 
a film of successive shots of old men 
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doing exactly the same things in England 
and in Ghana, sunning themselves on the 
bench in the park. Beside the well—just 
common situations, In another, we 
showed a mother carrying her baby in 
England, putting her baby in a pram, and 
a mother in Africa picking up her baby 
and tying it on her back—using situa- 
tions from different cultures that had 
obvious meanings. . . . We thought this 
content would teach them to be less 
parochially minded. Parochialism is a 
feature of all tribal life in Africa. It was 
difficult for them to generalize on the 
basis of a single picture in a motion pic- 
ture; that is, if they saw one of their own 
people doing something, it was difficult 
for them to generalize to the point of 


saying this can be any man. The same 
thing occurs with readers, . . . 


Up the Ladder of Literacy 


We are aware that our discussion so 
far has been limited to the bottom rungs 
of the film literacy ladder, those rungs 
which, in print, represent “basic literacy” 
—learning the alphabet, learning elemen- 
tary vocabulary, etc. What we have 
hoped to demonstrate is that film is not 
an “automatic” medium, that compre- 
hension is little more guaranteed when a 
viewer looks at a screen than when a 
reader looks at a printed page. No doubt 
one of the reasons for lack of widespread 
recognition of this fact is the relatively 
simplistic level of both film message and 
film style, Films have very seldom been 
difficult in the sense that modern paint- 
ing, modern poetry or modern music are 
frequently difficult. Such films are in- 
creasingly being produced, however, be- 
cause many film-makers—in the so-called 
“anderground film,” for example—are 
Not satisfied with the presently accepted 
limitations of the art of film, both with 
respect to content and form, and they 
are pushing both dimensions of film out- 
ward. 
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There are many rungs in the middle 
and at the top of the ladder of film liter- 
acy which we have not touched upon 
here. These parallel in many ways rungs 
up the ladder of print literacy. When 
one speaks of a literate man, one does not 
generally mean merely that a person 
knows his ABC’s or that he can read and 
write at a simple level. One means, 
rather, that he knows literature, that he 
can place works in context, that he can 
make subtle distinctions in meaning, and 
the like. No doubt in an “advanced” cul- 
ture such as ours we are dealing with 
film semi-literates and it is perhaps half 
way up the ladder that our instruction 
should begin. We can assume the ability 
to recognize the objects and actions 
which are pictured, to distinguish par- 
tially at least between film and reality. 
What may not be assumed, however, is 
the ability of the viewer to “read” the 
more subtle meanings of what he is see- 
ing, to place a film properly within its 
genre, and to evaluate it sensitively 
within that genre. We cannot apply the 
critical techniques of “close reading” to 
film. 

It is probable that a considerable range 
in ability of film literacy would be found 
even in technically advanced countries if 
we had the tools to detect it. It is useful 
to remember that it was as recent as 1917 
that E. L. Thorndike (74) first showed 
evidence of a serious reading problem in 
the schools of this country. One of his 
conclusions seems so obvious today that 
it is difficult to imagine a time when it 
was not common knowledge: 


In educational theory, then, we should 
not consider the reading of a text-book 
or reference as a mechanical, passive, un- 
discriminating task. . . . It is not a small 
or unworthy task to learn “what the 
book says.” 


That “discovery” led to the development 


of ways of assessing, however roughly, 
the reading ability of students at many 
levels. And the rather discouraging dis- 
coveries about the difficulties which stu- 
dents experience in reading have led to 
both developmental and remedial read- 
ing programs of large scale. No doubt 
some such similar instruments should be 
developed to test students’ ability to re- 
trieve information from the film me- 
dium. And, we have little doubt, the 
discouraging revelations of such assessing 
instruments would someday lead to both 
developmental and remedial work in 
“reading” films. 


The Need for Instruction 

Our guess is that the range of literacy 
in film would be increased if direct in- 
struction were to be given in film “liter- 
acy.” It is probable that practitioners of 
a taught skill exhibit a wider range of 
ability levels than do practitioners of an 
untaught skill. With teaching about film 
everybody should go a rung or two up 
the ladder, but some should go very far 
up the ladder indeed. The ladder will get 
both wider and taller. 

As noted, problems of film literacy 
will no doubt become more pressing in 
the years ahead as the moving image— 
both in education and out of it—becomes 
more ubiquitous and continues to in- 
crease in complexity and subtlety, both 
technically and in terms of the aspects 
of human relationships that are assumed 
within the province of the medium. 

Film will almost certainly increase in 
importance as the medium becomes 
more accessible. Few observers under- 
stand the profound importance of the 
recent rise of 8mm film in cartridge- 
loading cameras and projectors. In a 
medium which is rooted as deeply in 
technology as film is, it is difficult—per- 
haps impossible—to overestimate the 
importance of inventions which made 


that medium accessible to all. It is proba- 
ble that few persons understood the 
radical impact of print with movable 
type in the mid 1400s. It is equally 
probable that few persons understand 
the radical implications of miniaturized 
film which can be plugged into a pro- 
jector by a four-year-old child. It un- 
derstates the case to say that film is 
henceforth forever altered by this devel- 
opment. 


Maturation and Education 


What does the growing maturation of 
film suggest for education? Many things, 
some of which Max Egly (2) points to 
with admirable clarity: 


The simplest and most obvious solution 
—to make films simpler (in form and 
content) for the younger pupils—does 
not seem to be the best. How are we to 
determine the age groups? How are the 
particular difficulties of each age group 
to be decided? Even assuming that those 
two obstacles are overcome, there is a 
great danger of making over-simplified, 
puerile films, and an even greater danger 
of hampering any possible progress that 
the child might make in his understand- 
ing of the film idiom and, in general, of 
the audio-visual idiom, With regard to 
the last point, it is up to the teacher 
himself to make the choice. It is possible 
to show primary schoolchildren films, 
which while respecting the elementary 
rules of the film idiom, are rich in con- 
tent. It is possible to foster and supervise 
the young audience’s cinematographic 
culture. 


Walt Whitman (75) said, “To have 
great poets, there must be great audi- 
ences, too,” The pioneer American film- 
maker, D. W. Griffith (4), who ap- 
parently knew his Whitman, and who 
certainly was ahead of his audiences, re- 
marked that “to have great motion pic- 
tures we must have good audiences too.” 
There are many signs that film is ma- 
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turing as a medium, both artistically and 
instructionally. There are also clear signs 
that serious college students—students 
who might in an earlier day have turned 
their attention primarily to literature or 
painting or music—now want to bring 
their talents to the study of film. And 
there is quietly underway a movement in 
the United States and in many European 
countries to offer systematic instruction 
in the screen arts. Such instruction is 
given for many reasons: to protect the 
young against powerful forces of politi- 
cal and moral “evils” which are assumed 
to be inherent in screen images; to help 
young people understand better, and 
therefore get more from, the screen arts; 
to raise the standards of expectation on 
the part of audiences and therefore push 
out the perimeters of the screen arts.? 


The Choice to Engage 


The most profound reason for teach- 
ing about film is to enable the student to 
engage himself with the medium at the 
richest and deepest level possible when 
he chooses to. Pauline Kael’s (8) plea 
that teachers should not teach film, lest 


_?For elaboration of the purposes and strate- 
gies of the “screen education” or “film educa- 
tion” movement at the international level see 
the following two unesco documents: Peters, 
J. M. L. Teaching About the Film, New 
York: International Documents Service (a Di- 
vision of the Columbia University Press), by 
arrangement with the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
1961; and Hodgkinson, A. W. Screen Educa- 
tion: Teaching a Critical Approach to Cinema 
and Television. Paris: United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
1964. See also the following two recent Amer- 
ican publications which advocate teachin 
about film: Sheridan, Marion C., Harold H. 
Owen, Jr., Ken Macrorie and Fred Marcus. 
The Motion Picture and the Teaching of Eng- 
lish, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1965; Stewart, David C. “The Study of Motion 
Pictures in Colleges and Universities.” The 
Educational Record, Vol. 46, No. 1, (Winter 
1965), Pp. 33-67. 
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they ruin by their stultifying academic 
approaches this peculiarly “natural” me- 
dium of pleasure for millions, both over- 
estimates the power which teachers have 
in shaping taste—either constructively or 
destructively—and underestimates the ef- 
ficacy of studying form, convention and 
history of styles in any medium. They 
are useful tools for participating in depth 
with media when one wants to. It also 
overestimates the “naturalness” of the 
film medium. The informed person, the 
effectively taught person, both wants to 
and is able to move across a range of 
film experiences from the vulgar to the 
elitist. The untaught, unless he is spe- 
cifically gifted, cannot move beyond the 
vulgate whether he will or no. Like the 
substandard speaker of a language, his 
mobility is limited to those circles in 
which substandard is the accepted dia- 
lect. 

To be brutally explicit, we had better 
soon confront the question of whether, 
in an already crowded curriculum, we 
can afford the luxury of teaching, to 
pick two works, O’Henry short stories 
at the expense of mot teaching Charlie 
Chaplin two-reelers. The answer turns 
on which has made the greater contribu- 
tion to American, and world, culture. 

Which has? Chaplin, as the world has 
often affirmed. 

Yet, to continue using O’Henry and 
Chaplin as examples, while many, per- 
haps most, American school children will 
know something of O’Henry’s work, 
few will ever have seen Chaplin’s work, 
and then only fleetingly on television, 
and without the advantage of explication 
by an interested teacher. This consti- 
tutes an educational dereliction of duty. 
Professional educators cannot turn their 
backs much longer in the presence of 
such willful neglect. The dereliction of 
duty extends to all of the newer media, 
of course, for in our multi-media so- 


ciety we cannot do otherwise than work 
toward multi-media literacy. But film is 
the current critical case: Among the 
newer media it is the classical language; 
in its short history it has already pro- 
duced some works which may be hon- 
ored with the appellation “art.” 
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The cult of creativity 


One oF THE Mosr remarkable ways in 
which the ethos of psychoanalysis has 
entered into the culture of our day is 
through its championing of the creative. 
However problematic any ethic derived 
purely from psychoanalytic sources may 
be, as Leslie Farber has recently pointed 
out, the fact remains that in many circles 
an ethic of mental health has come to 
play a dominant directive role. Among 
the foremost values of this ethic, crea- 
tivity is surely prominent. Whether it is 
in the nursery where play has given way 
to creative play with Creative Playthings, 
or therapy where we hear of the Creative 
Therapy Center, or industry where Crea- 
tive Packaging, Inc. competes with Crea- 
tive Travel Service (my information 
about these establishments is derived from 
the Manhattan Telephone Directory), 
one conclusion emerges with clarity: that 
Creativity is something marvelous that 
should be cultivated by one and all ex- 
cept for those whose neuroses interfere 
with their full enjoyment of life and its 
Creative possibilities. 

For some, the absence of creativity 
is not only a symptom of neurosis but 
the very essence of it. The release of 
creative forces, conversely, comes close 
to being identical with mental health. 
What better evidence could there be that 
Jane’s analysis is succeeding than the 
fact that she now paints twice a week, 
sculpts or has joined a creative dance 
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group? True, there is always the danger 
that, in the case of a great artist, his 
creativity may be diminished or per- 
haps even eliminated by psychoanalysis. 
(Would Kafka, e.g., have continued 
writing if he had worked out his problem 
with his father?) But isn’t neurosis too 
high a price to pay for creativity? In 
addition to this, successful analysis may 
increase rather than decrease creativity, 
which is the way things should be any- 
way. Creativity then is one of the fruits, 
perhaps even the most important one, 
of mental health and therefore let us 
honor it, in whatever form it appears, 
be it the Divine Comedy of Dante or 
Aunt Jane’s new gardenias she has been 
cultivating since she began analysis. 


Counterfeits of Creativity 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer spoke of cheap 
grace; we must deal with cheap crea- 


Professor Wyschogrod attracted considerable 
public attention when he presented this paper 
to the Conference on “Imagination and Ex- 
istence” sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of Existential Psychology and Psychiatry 
on January 30, 1966. In it he attempts to punc- 
ture what he sees as a groundless belief that 
“creativity” can impart meaning to dull or 
meaningless lives. The problem of meaning, he 
says, is far too complex for that; moreover; 
“creativity” is cheapened and vulgarized when 
deliberately sought. The writer teaches phi- 
losophy at City College and is the author of 
Kierkegaard and Heidegger: The Ontology of 
Existence. 


tivity. Creativity is counterfeit when it 
primarily serves a psychological purpose. 
The person who is committed because 
he believes that people should have com- 
mitments is not committed to his cause 
but to commitment itself, and that is 
something one cannot be committed to. 
He who loves another because he be- 
lieves that a healthy person loves another, 
loves himself and not the other. And the 
same is true of creativity. Plato in the 
Republic took pains to point out that 
the artist, to the extent that he is that, 
serves the interests of his object and not 
his own. Just as the good physician is 
he who serves the interest of his patient, 
so the good artist strives to improve his 
story or his picture, his poem or his song. 
But the person who attempts to create in 
order to find a meaning in his life, to 
convert a pointless existence into one that 
is no longer pointless, is using creativity 
to his own end and that cannot be done. 

In genuine creativity it is the creator 
who is being used for the ends of the 
enterprise, without regard to his interests 
and welfare. But in cheap creativity this 
is reversed and we are left with a form of 
occupational therapy that is destructive 
of the dignity of labor, particularly crea- 
tive labor. By saying all this, we must not 
overlook the central paradox that those 
who have been elected to real creativity 
do find through it a meaning for their 
lives, a fulfillment that is unique and not 
available to most of us. But this fulfill- 
ment cannot be directly sought, not only 
because, as we will see in a moment, 
very few are elected to this brotherhood, 
but because it cannot be anything but a 
by-product even for those few who are 
called to this election. The less fulfilling 
is the goal, the greater is the chance of 
attaining it. Here, as so often elsewhere, 
the shortest way is the longest. Crea- 
tivity then must be served for its own 
sake and not for its psychological divi- 


dends which is the attitude of cheap 
creativity. 


Quests for Meaning 

What is behind the obsession with 
creativity? One of the factors we have 
already alluded to: the search for mean- 
ing. As the standard of living rises, as 
more and more of our needs are met by 
less and less work, a situation arises in 
which large numbers of people are cata- 
pulted into contact with ultimate ques- 
tions that in the final analysis are philo- 
sophical and theological in nature, Even 
where full awareness is lacking, there 
is a spirit of discontent abroad. That the 
economy provides most people with jobs 
at good pay is deemed insufficient. The 
work performed provides no satisfaction, 
leaving life empty and meaningless. We 
diagnose the ailment by naming it: alien- 
ation. The chorus of protest against an 
economy which leaves stomachs full and 
souls empty rises to a crescendo, led by 
a new breed of philosophers, men such 
as Erich Fromm and Paul Goodman, who 
combine contempt for the successes of 
the technological age with an equal if 
not greater measure of contempt for the 
sources of Western spirituality which 
they find too repressive and authoritar- 
ian and for which they substitute the 
“new humanism.” 

Human creativity now comes into its 
own because it no longer competes with 
God the creator who, as the paradig- 
matic creator, was the origin and model 
of creativity. But it now also carries a 
burden it has never carried before. In 
the shadow of the divine creator, the 
human creator reflected the creative act 
of God who had created the universe and 
impressed into its being the possibility of 
creation. The result of this is that in the 
very nature of being there is rooted 
creativity, not only because being is 
now understood as created being, but be- 
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cause God's creation is created as crea- 
tive, that is, as containing within itself 
the power of growth and reproduction. 
This, I would argue, is the meaning of 
the writer of Genesis when he tells us 
(1:11): “And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit tree yielding fruit after its 
kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the 
earth; and it was so.” The divine “Be 
fruitful and multiply” confers upon or- 
ganic nature as a whole and upon man 
in particular a partnership in the divine 
creativity in which it is anchored and 
from which it derives its nourishment. 


Self-Creation 


The situation is altogether different 
when this soil is missing. Now human 
creativity is truly creatio ex nihilo, a 
feat previously reserved to God but now 
of necessity the task of man. Liberated 
from the oppressive gaze of the master 
craftsman, man is now on his own, driven 
to breathing life into the non-living, to 
the creation of a meaning in a universe 
in which the only meaning is the one 
created by man, a meaning destined to 
perish with the disappearance of its hu- 
man creator. But beyond this, a new 
mechanism now comes into play. Not 
only is the created tied to the fate of its 
temporal creator, but the human creator 
becomes dependent on his creation be- 
cause without it the structures of nega- 
tivity which surround him everywhere 
threaten to engulf him, His very being 
becomes an act of creating himself; and 
without this continuous making of him- 
self, of the meanings of his life and the 
commitments worthy of his loyalties, he 
runs the risk of discovering that with 
the death of God he too is in danger of 
dying of the sickness unto death that 
looms so significantly in much of today’s 
art and literature. Under these circum- 
stances we can understand the frenetic 
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tone that now begins to permeate the 
pursuit of creativity. Where the creator 
previously could afford a certain attitude 
of waiting, of letting the creative act 
happen in its own good time instead of 
being forced by the will of man, crea- 
tion now is a desperate race for survival 
just because the creator’s very being is 
at stake. This of course cannot fail to 
leave its mark on the product of crea- 
tion. Wherever we turn, we meet the 
arbitrary. In creativity deified, there is 
no work of art but only an artist whose 
work is psychologically autobiographical 
because it is fundamentally his own iden- 
tity that he is seeking instead of being 
prepared to respect the life inherent in 
the materials he is working with and to 
follow the route they are destined for 
instead of imposing one of his own 
choosing. Heidegger understands this 
very well with his notion of “Gelassen- 
heit,” but what he does not seem to un- 
derstand is that such Gelassenheit re- 
quires an ontological soil richer than the 
one he is prepared to provide. 


The Emergent Cult 

Creativity thus assumes a new urgency 
at a time when the philosophical hori- 
zon is consolidated more closely around 
man, while the more traditional paths 
along which Western man has sought the 
meaning of his life seem less and less 
viable to many. But there are more di- 
rectly psychoanalytic reasons for the 
phenomenon that I venture to call the 
cult of creativity. Very often the crea- 
tive is understood as the antithesis of the 
repressive and the inhibitory. In this 
sense, to be creative means not to be in- 
hibited, to be free and to be able to ex- 
press the instinctual without guilt and 
with enjoyment. When this attitude is 
coupled with an undercurrent of bohe- 
mianism and a general hostility to the 
establishment, we begin to recognize a 


life style well represented on the campus 
though, of course, not limited to it. There 
is no doubt in my mind that a good 
foundation for this orientation can be 
found in the writings of Freud who, at 
least in his early period, saw himself as 
liberating mankind from the shackles of 
the repressive imposed on it by civiliza- 
tion as a whole but particularly by the 
Church. His messianism, to use a term 
from the enemy camp, consisted of this 
vision of liberation that would lead to a 
psychoanalytic end of days, the coming 
of which was the goal of the psychoana- 
lytic movement. While, as is well known, 
Freud developed serious reservations to- 
ward these hopes in his later writings, his 
more cautious views never fully caught 
up with the impression made by the ear- 
lier ones, especially in those circles which 
adopted Freudianism as a philosophy of 
life. The result was that creativity, under- 
stood in this liberating sense, came to 
stand for everything good, while the 
stifling of creativity came to represent 
the bad. 

It is essential to notice how profound 
a democratization of creativity is implied 
in the view we are discussing. Creativity 
is conceived of as a continuum rangi 
from the minimal accessible to all to the 
acme reserved for the chosen few who, 
however, differ from the majority not 
absolutely but only in degree. And even 
the difference in degree is largely explain- 
able by environmental factors such as 
attendance at schools which do not 
squelch creativity but encourage it, even 
if the more traditional but less creative 
disciplines must suffer thereby. In time 
this view comes to function as a self- 
fulfilling prophecy, since the works of 
art produced by its guidance come to 
take on a profoundly democratic char- 
acter so that the public cannot escape the 
feeling that they could do just us well, 
a feeling which is sometimes illusory but 


often not altogether unfounded, Just as 
the idea of a chosen people has proved 
a source of embarrassment to many lib- 
eral Jewish theologians, so the idea that 
true creativity is not distributed along 
egalitarian lines but reserved to a mys- 
teriously restricted aristocracy is not cas- 
ily digested by minds dreaming of a less 
arbitrary universe. 

The results of all this are diverse. There 
is the blurring of the line between the 
culture creators and the culture con- 
sumers, The size of the latter group 
grows very fast, fed by the explosion of 
education that is inevitable when a suc- 
cessful economy is combined with a hu- 
manistic and democratic outlook. With 
the size and power of the culture-con- 
suming group so vastly increased, the 
culture creating group finds itself if not 
catering to then at least very much aware 
of the existence of the consuming public 
to which it reacts either by attempting 
to please it or by attempting to outrage 
it, a task which becomes ever more dif- 
ficult as the public becomes more ac- 
customed to the various strategies. In 
either case, however, the culture-consum- 
ing public deflects true creativity into 
relatively cheap channels, even in those 
cases where the potential for genuine 
creativity exists. Related to this, is the 
emergence of the performer as the cen- 
tral focus of artistic interest. The per- 
former’s creativity, while undoubtedly 
crucial, is nevertheless derivative and 
therefore has never been as central as in 
our time. If he has assumed the central- 
ity he has it is because he is most directly 
in contact with the public to which the 
art of our day speaks. 


From W ork to Epiphany 

The cult of creativity is therefore a 
vulgarization of creativity. Nevertheless, 
the problem that gives rise to the cult 
remains and this problem, as I see it, is 
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the problem of work. We have already 
mentioned the complaint: Our work is 


from his work and has the same com- 
plaint in mind. Work therefore must be 
transformed into creative work since 
only the creative can fulfill man. But 
there is something wrong with this con- 
tention. Once again we turn to Genesis 
(4:19) where we read: “In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread. . . .” 
Work is what it is, work and not plea- 
sure. Perhaps a minority of men are 
granted the good fortune of laboring 
at tasks that are fulfilling in a profound 
sense. But it is difficult to imagine that 
this can be the lot of most men. Most of 
the tasks that need to be done, to be quite 
realistic, are not creative and fulfilling 
but routine and dull. And this, it seems 
to me, is not a matter of the wrong 
organization of society or the neurosis 
of the individual, but is inherent in the 
nature of work and of man. 

To demand of the work that most 
men do that it be satisfying in a deep 
sense is to demand of work much more 
than it can provide. And to criticize so- 
ciety for not providing most men with 
such satisfying work is to demand of the 
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economic order something which it 
never has and never will provide. The 
economic order provides everything that 
can reasonably be asked of it when it ex- 
tracts from men a reasonable quantity of 
tolerably difficult labor in return for 
which it satisfies their material needs. To 
demand of the economic order that it 
also give men the meaning of their lives 
is totally absurd; it simply bespeaks the 
bankruptcy of those areas of human con- 
cern which are legitimately occupied 
with this task. But if they fail, surely the 
economic order cannot assume their role. 

We cannot therefore pretend that dab- 
bling with creativity is the solution to 
the problem of the housewife and the — 
salesman who find their lives empty be- 
cause the only result we will achieve is 
to cheapen creativity without solving 
their problems. Nor do I maintain that 
we can undialectically revive structures 
of meaning whose demise is a reality for 
many and whose lives therefore have a 
floating quality that is disguised very 
incompletely by various pseudo-enthu- 
siasms among which the cult of creativ- 
ity is only one. Perhaps the most we can 
do at this moment in history is to state 
the problem and understand it, waiting 
in patience for the new epiphany. 


HAROLD NOAH 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Office of the Director, 
Professor Sir Percy Popper, (LQ. 185), 
Queen Anne's Gate, London z 10001 
May 18, 2033 

Professor Lord Albert Robbins, (LQ. 185), 

Chairman, 

Social Science Research Council, 

South Uist Centre, Fifeshire. 

Dear Bertie, 


I am enclosing a manuscript which you should examine carefully. It was 
found among the papers of one of our better young sociologists, Michael Young 
(LQ. 160), here at the Political Dynamics and Prognosis Centre. Young had been 
undertaking research into dissident attitudes among the low-I.Q. groups, and got 
himself infected (we believe) with Populist ideas. We had him observe the May 
Day Peterloo demonstrations a couple of weeks ago, and during the subsequent 
riots one of our security men (got up as a rampant Populist) gave him an unob- 
trusive quietus. After you have read the manuscript, I think you will agree with 
us that Young is better out of the way. But we must be on the watch for any 
more of his ilk. 

His analysis of the rise of meritocracy, you will see, is largely routine stuff by 
now. He notes that improved selection techniques for secondary and university 
education in the second half of the twentieth century were applied partly to meet 
the clamour for “equality,” and partly to enable Britain to meet the challenge of 
foreign competition. At the same time, there was a steady increase in the quality 
of public educational provision. Of course, the net effect has been to stratify 
society into intellectually and functionally ranked classes. No one (except the 
Populists, of course) doubts the beneficial nature of this outcome, and Young 
makes the point that, now that no native talent goes untrained or unutilised, and 
now that no son or daughter of a leader of society succeeds to high place merely 
on account of a fortunate choice of parents, we have shown a clear pair of heels 
to the Russians and the Americans, who are bumbling along with their differing 
variants of ‘mass society,’ God help them. 
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He describes the fight against nepotism and seniority rules in industry and 
commerce, which has at last ensured that the right man shall be put in the right 
job, irrespective of age or origin, and quite rightly gives the Civil Service and the 
early nationalised industries credit for pointing the way to promotion by merit, 
objectively assessed in the examination room. (Though, I’m afraid, he doesn’t 
recognise sufficiently the fantastic fight the Civil Service put up against the 
abolition of seniority back in 1981.) Now after three-quarters of a century of 
education, appointment, and promotion by objective merit; marriage-choice 
largely by reference to I.Q. scores; improvement of testing procedures to detect 
genius and stupidity in the womb, and to provide accordingly for the child— 
after all this, we're faced with some particularly disloyal and annoying mischief- 
mongers. 

We put Young on to the job of analysing all those dissident elements in 
society, who would rip down our present system in order to satisfy their inner 
irrational drives. He has disentangled three separate strands of disaffection. Firstly, 
the old gentlemen who hanker for the “orderly” days of the early twentieth 
century, when position was founded securely on privilege, and who hate the com- 
petitive element built into our society. (These people particularly dislike demo- 
tion as they grow older and their ratings on test fall off.) Secondly, there are 
many women who, strictly entre nous, have never as a sex been as reliable in our 
scheme of things as we men, and many of whom are now clamouring for recogni- 
tion as women (!), rather than being content with being bearers of good LOS 
(I'm sure I’ll go to my grave ignorant of what makes these women tick.) Thirdly, 
there are the low-I.Q. masses, who find themselves beset by all manner of inward 
doubts and neuroses, now that the last refuge of stupidity (“I never had a 
chance”) has been taken from them by our provision of comprehensive and 
repeated testing throughout life. Young seems to have seen through the old men’s 
arguments. He has been much more susceptible, as you will see from the manu- 
script, to the claims of irrational womanhood, and then swallows hook, line and 
sinker the Populist argument. 

Our specialists here in verbal-motivational research have analysed the semantic 
functions of Young’s adumbration of the Populist position (which he casts in 
superficially critical terms, of course, to conceal his real attitude), and have come 
up with the firm conclusion that our preliminary suspicions, which led us to do 
away with him, were substantially correct: the man was a convinced and danger- 
ous believer in, to use his own words: “. . . the classless society. . . . which both 
possessed and acted upon plural values.” He even goes on: 


Were we to evaluate people, not only according to their intelligence and their 
education, their occupation and their power, but according to their kindliness and 
their courage, their imagination and their sensitivity, their sympathy and generosity, 
there could be no classes. Who would be able to say that the scientist was superior 
to the porter with admirable qualities as a father. ... ? Every human being would 
then have equal opportunity, not to rise up in the world in the light of any mathe- 
matical measure, but to develop his own special capacities for leading a rich life. 
pare The child, every child, is a precious individual, not just a potential functionary 
of society. The schools should not be tied to the occupational structure, bent on 
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turning out people for the jobs at any particular moment considered important 

(pp. 135-136). 

You will agree that we must ruthlessly stamp out heresy of this kind wherever 
it appears. I am sure that, if we can get over this present rather bad political 
patch, we'll meet calmer waters on the other side. 


Yours in merit-equality, 


Perey 
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Book Reviews 


Keniston, Kenneth. The Uncommitted. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, 1965. Pp. viii + 500. $8.50. 


This is a most important addition to the 
writing of our time on youth and society. 
Psychologists, social scientists, and educa- 
tional philosophers will read it, and with 
great profit. But too many others—teachers, 
parents, citizens—who ought to read it, and 
would learn much from it, will probably 
not read it at all. For while the book is 
not badly written, even quite well written, 
as academic writing goes, it is still academic 

i ly wordy, repetitive, and 
ponderous. Everything Keniston has to say, 
which is a great deal, he could have said 
far more briefly and simply. Had he done 
so, his book would have had a wider and 
stronger effect. 

The book is in two sections. The first, 
Alienated Youth, is a study in depth of the 
psychology and backgrounds of a group of 
highly alienated college students. It is a 
splendid piece of research—careful, thor- 
ough, and imaginative. Keniston has known 
what questions to ask, and what to make of 
the answers. He shows that these young 
men were alienated largely because of the 
way they related to their parents, and their 
parents related to each other. The second 
section of the book, Alienating Society, 
is a thorough, ingenious, often perceptive, 
often brilliant, sometimes labored analysis 
of American society, and the many ways 
it makes for alienation, Keniston tries to 
show that the two parts of the book are 
closely linked, but he does not really suc- 
ceed. What he tries to make one book, 
remains two. The first convinces us that 
youths from a certain family background 
will be alienated, no matter what kind of 
society they live in; the second convinces 
us equally that youths growing up in our 
society are likely to be alienated, no matter 
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what their family background. Which is 
the determining influence? We do not 
know. 

This kind of unresolved contradiction ap- 
pears more than once. Like many writers 
on society, Keniston is a most ingenious 
builder of systems. But they are like Pro- 
crustes’ bed—practically everything can be 
stretched, or chopped, to fit, and too much 
is. Thus he finds himself often proving 
more than he meant to prove, making a 
stronger case than he meant to make, and 
has to take apart or knock down some of 
the idea-structure he worked so hard to 
build. This confuses the reader, who time 
and time again is carried along by the force 
of Keniston’s argument, only to be left 
reeling when he suddenly reverses his field 
and says that he does not really or wholly 
mean what he has just said. The tone of 
the argument is often far too strong, com- 
pared with its tentative or uncertain con- 
clusions. After a while the reader becomes 
wary, and learns to protect himself by 
refusing to be swept along, and instead 
holds himself somewhat aloof. The effect 
is to weaken unnecessarily the force of the 
book. 

Keniston says nothing whatever about 
the ways in which schools contribute to 
alienation, or might some day help reduce it. 
Much has been said about this, by Good- 
man, Friedenberg, Jules Henry, and others. 
That Keniston says nothing, is surprising. 
He makes clear that the alienated students 
of his first section did very well in school, 
gained honors and prizes. We cannot help 
asking why this success contributed so little 
to their self-esteem, or why the schools 
were so unable to give them a vision of life 
that they could believe in, Furthermore, 
Keniston shows that alienating forces are 
likely to increase, and that the family is 
not likely to provide an effective antidote. 
Must not the schools then help young 


Mass: Educational Serv- 
ices, Inc., py RL A ot e 
Cambridge, Mass.: Educational Serv- 
ices, Inc., 1965. Pp. 20. $.50 (paper). 


indicated questions and directions in estab- 
lishing a social studies program for the 
junior high school which may rather mod- 


attacks the very core of the inadequacies 
characteristic of the traditional orientation 
in the social studies. Avoiding the prescrip- 
tive approach, this publication outlines a 
coherent structure within and upon which 
the student and teacher, as cooperative 
learners, may find points of personal iden- 
tification with knowledge. The classroom 
is no longer separate from the learner’s 
world of reality as he finds himself actively 
involved in political and social evolution— 
the drama of man. 

Leaning heavily upon Jerome Bruner’s 
theories of the educational process, Man 
and Politics attempts to isolate the con- 
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mains to be seen, however, whether mate- 
rials can be developed to translate effec- 
tively theory into practice. 

The Colonial Unit, The Emergence of 
the American, under the direction of Dr, 
Edmund S. Morgan, is the most developed 
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and tested portion of the pivotal eighth 
grade ESI curriculum program entitled 
“From Subject to Citizen.” Not hampered 
by an artificial mandate to lineally and 
chronologically “cover” 1630-1750, the 
unit identifies some significant trends in 
early American history and allows the stu- 
dent to see for himself the emergence and 
development of a society as it moves from 
a “subject political culture” to that of a 
“participant political culture.” 

With the prolific use of reproductions of 

actual documents, transcripts, diaries, let- 
ters, and maps, the learner becomes part of 
the life and times of Colonial America. At 
one point, he is confronted with the re- 
sponsibility for expanding the colonization 
of the New World. At another, he em- 
pathetically assumes the social and religious 
perspectives of the Puritan as he reads the 
diary of Samuel Sewall. He sits in a court- 
room as a fifteen-year-old indentured serv- 
ant in the trial of Davis vs. Swett. He and 
his classmates are members of competing 
merchant companies engaged in colonial 
trade in the brilliantly conceived “Game of 
Empire.” He examines the communications 
between the representative assemblies of 
Massachusetts and New York and their re- 
spective royal governors and sees here some 
of the seeds which were later to bear the 
fruits of the Revolution. The interdiscip- 
linary approaches are expertly interwoven 
so that the learner can review, connect, and 
relate the significant concepts emerging as 
a result of his inquiry. Intrinsically moti- 
vated, this inquiry is so provocative that 
learning is likely to become an act of “vol- 
untary” compulsion, 

The crucial issue in the development of 
such materials is the maintenance of the 
delicate balance implied by the question: 
How much directed structure? Too much 
extinguishes curiosity and too little results 
in confused and misguided intellectual an- 
archy. The balance would seem to be one 
of the most difficult challenges confront- 
ing Professor Morgan and his co-workers. 
The materials developed thus far indicate 
that the authors have more than met the 
challenge. The translation of the theoretical 
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assumptions of Man and Politics into ma- 
terials for practical classroom implementa- 
tion is imaginatively accomplished by The 
Emergence of the American. The efforts 
of the scholar and the pedagogue have sel- 
dom been more créatively united. 

Like the philosophy it espouses, the cur- 
riculum designs suggested by ESI provide 
no absolutes, no neat conclusions upon 
which a new pedagogical altar may be 
erected. In its own words, ESI refers to 
them as “models of possibility.” It remains 
for the student and the teacher—the learn- 
ers—to translate possibility into creative 
experience. Now, for the first time, they 
have the means to do it. 


Georce J. Funaro 
University of Maryland 


French, William M., America’s Educa- 
tional Tradition: An Interpretive His- 
tory. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1964. Pp. 
xii + 402. $6.75. 

Gross, Carl H., and Chandler, Charles C., 
The History of American Education 
through Readings. Boston: D. C. 
Heath, 1964. Pp. viii + 488. $5.50. 


A history of American education ought 
properly to start with the English heritage, 
show the differences from the English sys- 
tem that appeared in colonial American 
education, give the reasons for the appear- 
ance of those differences and trace the ef- 
fects on later developments. In higher 
education, the model for the earliest Amer- 
ican colleges was Jesus College, Cambridge; 
three marked differences very soon ap- 
peared, and these differences were impor- 
tant and far-reaching in their consequences. 
In the first place, it was very soon dis- 
covered that a British-style university as a 
collection of colleges was impossible in 
North America: The distances were too 
great and the people too few and too poor. 
The result was the establishment, not of a 
few universities, each having many colleges, 
but of many colleges scattered over the 
country in such a way as best to serve the 
needs of the people. This early divergence 
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was one factor in the complex of factors 
that later produced the astonishing and 
unique multiplicity of American colleges. 

The second difference was that of ad- 
ministrative control. The third was that 
the American colleges were private institu- 
tions not under the control of state legisla- 
cures. A Supreme Court decision of 1819 
furthered the pluralistic trend by legalizing 
the immunity from government interfer- 
ence of the great private sector of higher 
education. This pluralism produced the 
uniquely American variety in entrance re- 
quirements, curricula, standards and value 
of degrees that is so baffling to the Euro- 
pean student of American higher education, 

A general text in American educational 
history is not and ought not be a study in 
comparative education, yet surely at the 
same time it ought not treat American edu- 
cation totally in isolation from its origins, 
the European influences that affected it, 
and the profound differences between it 
and other earlier and contemporary educa- 
tional traditions. 

Professor French’s book does recognize 
the English heritage in the establishment of 
colonial schools, but only just, and neither 
that heritage nor the peculiar American 
divergences from it are adequately treated, 
This is especially true of the section (pp. 
29-33) that treats of the founding of the 
colonial colleges. 

Professor French’s book quite properly 
includes a section (pp. 7-10) on apprentice- 
ship, a picture of an apprentice learning to 
be a printer, a copy of an apprenticeship 
contract of the year 1783 and the statement 
that “there were two types of apprentice- 
ship practiced in the American colonies ... 
an apprenticeship for sustenance [and] ... 
an apprenticeship for craft training.” No- 
where in the three pages is the apprentice- 
ship method defined, its ubiquitousness 
noted, nor its importance in all education 
stated. 

In the educational process in all times and 
places a very large part has been played by 
the apprenticeship method. This is learn- 
ing in any field, by observation and imita- 
tion, from other persons who are more 


accomplished than is the learner in that 
field. All persons learn their mother tongue 
by this method: The child hears the speech 
sounds made by other members of the 
family and imitates those sounds—at first, 
very often, meaninglessly—until he can re- 
produce them intelligibly. He may or may 
not be corrected by an older person when 
he mispronounces a sound or misuses a 
word; but, sooner or later, and after much 
trial and error, he corrects himself, 

In similar fashion, by observation, he 
learns the attitudes of approbation or disap- 
probation of modes of behavior, attitudes 
towards things, ideas and other attitudes— 
in short, the whole customary ethic of his 
family and social group. As he becomes 
older he learns, by the same method, all his 
early acquired skills and habits and, still 
later, for example in his games, he tries to 
imitate his elders’ actions and behavior and 
work, 

Still later, the child is allowed to sit with 
the grown-ups and to listen to their talk 
about weather and crops, about the beasts 
and the fields, about politics and religion, 
about man and good and bad—and thus he 
absorbs and grows into the whole body of 
lore possessed by his class in his society. 

It is by the apprenticeship method that 
all persons learn their native language, the 
customs, habits, ethics and traditions of 
their society. It is by this method that the 
basis of the cultural heritage of any society 
is transmitted. This is true of the more 
advanced civilizations of the twentieth cen- 
tury as it has been true of all civilizations 
in the past and of all primitive societies 
extant and defunct. 

When intended instruction is given by 
the elder it is only an addition to the 
fundamentals of observations and imitation 
that constitute the essence of the method. 
This intended instruction is added by the 
elders in most cultures beginning when the 
child is between four and seven years old. 
Also, in most cultures, if the father is a 
specialist in some particular occupation, he 
later on trains his son in his specialty. As 
the division of labor among the specialists 
becomes narrower and more refined, the 
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specialist takes as apprentices also the 
promising or interested sons of his neigh- 
bors. And so develops a formal apprentice 
system, as in Western European medieval 
guilds, in formal instruction in the early 
Indian educational scheme, and among the 
American colonials—as Professor French 
has noticed. 

The five preceding paragraphs have at- 
tempted, very briefly, to suggest how the 
apprenticeship method might be defined 
and set in a perspective that would make 
the subject more meaningful to an under- 
graduate reader than a jejune picture, a 
copy of a contract, and a statement that 
there were two types of apprenticeship. 

The treatments of most of the topics in 
the book are similar to that of apprentice- 
ship: in isolation rather than in perspective, 
superficial rather than in depth, merely 
factual rather than interpretive. There are 
too many sections that read like catalogues 
of minor poets (pp. 99 ff., 218 ff., 234 ff., 
and others) whose significance is minimal, 
whose achievement is forgotten save by 
specialists, and whose very names will never 
be recalled by the student once he has 
passed the test (probably “objective”) on 
the particular section or chapter. 

The publisher’s handbill for the book 
says that it “treats the major historical 
forces that have played an important role 
in the history of education . . . [and] pro- 
vides an interpretive approach . . . rather 
than an encyclopedic account of move- 
ments and oppositions.” The account is, to 
be sure, not encyclopedic, but the treat- 
ments of major historical forces are as 
scanty as the interpretations. 

The first section of Chapter ro is on the 
Westward Movement. It covers a page and 
a quarter. It does not treat of the profound 
effects of the frontier on American society 
in general and on education in particular. 

Frontiers have had little or no influence 
on the development of European education 
since early medieval times, but the west- 
ward movement of the American frontier 
—indeed, the very existence of a frontier— 
did have, among others, one particular ef- 
fect and two general effects on education. 
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The two general effects were the actualiza- 
tion of the ideal of equality of opportunity 
and the “democratization” of the very idea 
of education. The particular effect was the 
establishment of the land-grant colleges. 

The ideal of equality of opportunity had 
been present, to be sure, in America from 
the time of the settlement of the first 
colonies and it had never been lost. But the 
great westward expansion during the nine- 
teenth century, accompanied, as it was, by 
the Industrial Revolution and its effects 
and, in the latter half of the century, by the 
rapid acceleration of the growth of tech- 
nology, had made this ideal more of an 
actuality than it had been in any other time 
or place. Any man with energy and vision 
and even a little ability had, on this ex- 
panding westward frontier, an opportunity 
equal to that of any other man. This 
equality of opportunity was not only a 
challenge to the initiative and abilities of 
persons who were already Americans, but 
also a magnet to the inhabitants of other 
lands where such equality did not exist to 
the same extent. A measure of the attrac- 
tive power of this magnet is given in the 
numbers of immigrants into the United 
States: some twenty millions between 1820 
and 1900. 

These immigrant groups brought with 
them the great and important offerings of 
their own cultures, their own worth as 
human beings, their own energies and cul- 
tures; but they also put upon the tax-sup- 
ported schools many special unprecedented 
tasks, especially the task of assimilating into 
the social structure so many children of so 
many and so diverse peoples. The effort to 
solve this problem has produced some of 
the distinctive characteristics of the public 
school system, 

The other general effect of the westward 
expansion was the “democratization” of the 
very idea of education. By this is here 
meant the equality of status of all honest 
labor, whether manual, managerial or intel- 
lectual. For it had been the experience of 
those who opened up the West that all had 
something to contribute to that vast enter- 
prise, that all were important, that distinc- 
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tions in status were largely irrelevant. Thus, 
even while individualism was growing 
apace, the experience of the great coopera- 
tive effort in which many types of labor 
were indispensable was having the effect of 
producing an actual equality of status. And 
a subsidiary result of this was that the con- 
ception of an “elite”—as it existed then in 
all European countries—did not emerge, as 
it has emerged in all the new African 
countries, 

An “interpretive history” might properly 
be expected adequately to treat of these 
not unimportant underlying causes and ex- 
tensively productive effects, but this book 
does not, It gives, instead, as much space to 
a catalogue of petty restrictions in colleges 
(p. 175) as it does to the treatment of the 
western movement. 

This is one illustration of the basic flaw 
of the book; it does not provide an in- 
terpretive approach, nor does it adequately 
treat the major historical forces. It is pa- 
rochial in point of view, and parochialism 
can no longer be afforded, whether in dis- 
cussing American politics or economics— 
or education. And this is a pity, because 
Professor French is clearly a master of the 
source material. His later chapters,.on con- 
trol and administration, on the professional 
organizations of teachers, on freedom in 
education, and on “today and tomorrow,” 
are provocative and excellently illuminat- 
ing. At the same time it must, regrettably, 
be admitted that Professor French’s is 
probably among the better recent books on 
the subject. 

The History of American Education 
through Readings is marked by the excel- 
lence of the introductions to each of the 
four sections. Indeed, in going through the 
two books successively, the reader finds 
himself wishing that the introductions to 
the selections had been expanded into a 
history. Of course, and as always, queries 
might be raised about the exclusion of one 
writer (for example, J. B. Conant) from 
the anthology and the inclusion of another, 
but probably no anthologist could make 
selections that would be approved by all. 

On the whole, this book admirably 


serves the purpose for which it was de- 
signed, 
Epwarp D. Myers 
Haile Selassie 1 University 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 


Commager, Henry Steele. The Nature 
and the Study of History. Columbus, 
Ohio: Merrill, 1965. Pp. xii + 160. 
$3.95 (cloth), $1.75 (paper). 


This work is one of six in a series “de- 
signed to present viewpoints about the na- 
ture and the problems of history, geogra- 
phy, political science, economics, sociology, 
and anthropology.” The books are intended 
to influence the perspectives and procedures 
of teachers and other educators in the fields 
of social science. To each of the books, the 
editors of the series have added a chapter 
on teaching methods. 

The editors wisely have chosen Henry 
Steele Commager to write the essay on his- 
tory. Mr. Commager is no dilettante in 
educational matters—his has been a sustained 
interest, characterized by good sense and 
an informed perspective. His introduction 
to Meigs, et al., A Critical History of Chil- 
dren’s Literature is a gem, and his other 
articles in various journals are, nearly all of 
them, remarkably sane and instructive. 
While Mr. Commager has found little that 
is new to say in this work, what he does 
say is competent, relevant, and interesting. 

Mr. Commager’s discussion may be di- 
vided into three main parts. He discusses 
first the varied nature and study of history, 
continues with a consideration of some of 
the problems of history, and concludes 
with an analysis of history as law and as 

hilosophy. 

i He reminds us of the double-barrelled 
character of history—that it is “the past” 
and also the “organized memory” of the 
past. We are told that it is a story, but not 
fiction, that it has to do with “fact,” but 
that the writing of it is an art. He is aware 
that history is not to be understood as a 
kind of chess game and that it is not a 
deductive science; on the other hand, events 
do not occur simply as a matter of fortune 
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or luck, and even if we know of no single 
cause that controls all of history, with re- 

ect to particular problems we may some- 
ees =e limited number of probable 
causes. 

In the course of a perceptive discussion 
of “Historicism” (the doctrine that his- 
torians must emancipate themselves from 
the present and “re-enter” the past in order 
to get history right), Commager remarks 
that, willy-nilly, men do see the past 
through the eyes of the present. And in a 
discussion of the role of judgment in the 
writing of history, he makes use of a dis- 
tinction between professional judgment and 
moral judgment; the first is appropriate 
for the historian qua historian, the latter is 
not. And in a discussion, remarkable for 
its candor, of what history teaches, Com- 
mager asserts that the most significant 
thing to be gained from the study of his- 
tory is an enlarged and disciplined perspec- 
tive. 

I believe Professor Commager is usually 
quite correct in his judgments, and I think 
that his work is an instance of the common- 
sense (meaning good sense) that he believes 
to be so essential for writing good history. 
In one matter, however, I think he is mis- 
taken; but perhaps I have not read him 
rightly. In his discussion of “literary,” “sci- 
entific,” and “technical” history, he writes, 
here and there, as if technical history were 
the legitimate offspring of scientific history 
and as if literary history were, somehow, in 
a deep philosophical sense, different from 
both. Thus, the literary historian is inter- 
ested in the past for its own sake, and the 
scientific historian is not; the latter is in- 
terested in solving problems. Technical his- 
torians, on the other hand, are disillusioned 
with scientific history and have turned to 
an examination of minute details in the 
hope of achieving “objectivity.” 

Now, this analysis seems to me to be in- 
correct. Perhaps Mr. Commager is only 
saying that if one looks at history as it is 
written, he will find, among other types, 
some historians who are interested in the 
past for its own sake and some whose inter- 
est is in solving problems. The former are 
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literary historians and the latter are scien- 
tific historians. If this is what is claimed, 
We can accept it as a useful working rule, 
but we should remind ourselves that the 
distinction, if pressed too far, is likely to be 
misleading. Is it really the case that if one 
is interested in the past for its own sake, he 
cannot be interested in the solution of prob- 
lems—or vice versa? Is it not too naive a 
psychology that holds that men who are 
interested in problem solving cannot, in an 
aesthetic sense, appreciate the past for its 
own sake? And why cannot one accept the 
logic of science where it is relevant in the 
writing of history, but refuse to adopt its 
criteria where they are not relevant? After 
all, those of scientific temper who seek to 
orient their work toward the solution of 
problems may only be emulating Sir Isaiah 
Berlin’s fox instead of his hedgehog, It is 
not clear why this orientation should rule 
out an appreciation of the past for its own 
sake. It is one thing to apply certain canons 
for purposes of gathering and evaluating 
data; it is quite another to experience a 
subject matter in other than cognitive ways. 
And as for technical history, it may be 
true that, historically, it is written by men 
who despair of achieving scientific rigor in 
history. But if so, perhaps they are men 
who fail to catch the spirit of science in the 
first place; men who fail to see that science 
itself is a product, no less than history, of 
the imagination of men, though not of their 
fancies, 

I believe that the literary historian and 
the scientific historian are far closer to- 
gether in spirit and purpose than either is 
to the technical historian. Neither, at least, 
need be “disillusioned” at the discovery 
that the imagination of the inquirer is a 
factor in all of what passes for knowledge. 
Neither need believe that to be scientific in 
the study of history is to do history as one 
would do physics. After all, if history is 
art, so is science, 

The above discussion bears with especial 
weight on the problem of teaching history. 
Though space is not available to go into 
the matter in detail, Professor Commager’s 
analysis, it seems, would tend to narrow 


unduly the kinds of ‘experiences a teacher 
might think appropriate for children in the 
study of history. The restrictive effect is 
particularly unfortunate in this instance, 
since Mr. Commager’s other views gen- 
erally have exactly the opposite tendency. 

The final chapter of the book is entitled 
“Suggested Methods for Teachers” and is 
written by the editors of the series. One is 
led to expect a great deal from this chap- 
ter by a statement in the introduction to 
the seriés. The editors there say “. . . edu- 
cators are responsible for translating social 
science material into learning experiences 
for the young. .. . [For] the social scien- 
tists can discuss their disciplines only as 
they see them, and not in light of how they 
are to be taught in the schools.” This state- 
ment is correct; yet it seems to me that 
Commager had much more profound 
things to say about method than do the 
editors. Their chapter is organized around 
ideas derived from Commager’s discussion: 
e.g. “What does history tell us,” and “rarely 
can complex historical events be explained 
in terms of a simple, one-to-one, cause-and- 
effect relationship.” And they did exploit 
Commager’s hint that a way to learn his- 
tory is to be an amateur historian. This 
insight is not a trivial one, But Commager, 
in a variety of ways, provided an occasion 
for a significant discussion of the theory 
of history teaching and for a methodology, 
in the narrower sense, set squarely in the 
context of a theory. Yet, the “methods” the 
editors suggest are set out, one after an- 
other, so that they seem to be simply a 
group of helpful hints for beginning teach- 
ers. I do not think they made the best of the 
opportunity Commager provided, nor did 
they in any adequate way address the task 
they set for themselves. 

All in all, the book is a useful one, and it 
should help teachers develop, at least in 
themselves, a genuine sense of history. 


James E. WHEELER 
Rutgers University 


Margolis, J. Psychotherapy and Moral- 
ity: A Study of Two Concepts. New 


York: Random House, 1966. Pp. xii 

+ 174. $1.95. 

This is not the first study of moral judg- 
ments in psychotherapy (Margolis com- 
ments on the relevant literature), but other 
probes have been blunt-edged and have 
tended to muddle the phenomena in the 
course of exposing them. What is new in 
this book is the use of skills of linguistic 
analysis, especially analytic ethics, to do the 
job. To my knowledge this has not been 
tried before; and discounting some objec- 
tions to results and manner of treatment, 
Margolis vindicates further the value of the 
skills. 

The author sets more keenly the oft- 
noted conflict between therapy and mo- 
rality by analyzing it as a special case of 
the traditional split between the right and 
the good (happiness and duty). He further 
distinguished statements of findings from 
appreciative judgments, the latter expli- 
cated as reasoned tastes. Examples of the 
first in psychotherapy are ‘The patient is 
schizophrenic” and extensions of the medi- 
cal concept of illness to establish “mental 
illnesses” by imputing points of similarity. 
The element of appreciative judgments is 
found in varying degrees in many psycho- 
therapeutic statements. The element is es- 
pecially strong in claims regarding mental 
health, for “any proposal of a normative 
model for human behavior—in terms of 
self realization, self-fulfillment, happiness, 
health, normality, maturity, the good life, 
. . —cannot be advanced on grounds of 
some scientific finding.” (p. 65) It is some 
sort of “naturalistic fallacy,” Margolis 
charges, to treat appreciations as findings. 

The author also frees therapy from the 
“metaphysic of determinism” and con- 
strues the therapeutic process on the model 
of persuasion, in which the intent is to 
increase the patient’s scope of freedom of 
action. Persuasion itself is a form of “in- 
fluence” which is at neither end of the 
compelled-free action continuum but 
ranges about the middle of that continuum. 
The discussion closes with points between 
psychotherapy and religion. 
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The title of the book is deceiving but not 
viciously so. Indeed, happily for us, the 
objective of the study is clearly to make a 
novel clarification of modes and models of 
psychotherapy via received doctrines in 
analytic ethics, Had the purpose been the 
other way around or dual, it might have 
been more difficult to stay the course, 

In addition to its intrinsic worth, this 
particular analysis of the concept of psy- 
chotherapy has at least two claims on the 
educator’s attention. (1) The upsurge of 
counseling in public schools, when it is 
not simply a euphemism for the administra- 
tive task of testing and streaming students, 
makes us wonder anew whether the coun- 
selor is not after all to be implicated (if 
that is the word) along with other school 
minions in the shanghaiing of youth into 
middle-class, or some other group’s values. 
Margolis’ construal of psychotherapeutic 
norms as appreciative judgments and the 
process of therapy as reasoned persuasion 
makes the therapeutic counselor a re- 
former or at least a social advocate; and 
this gives the study a place in the brief of 
those who would indict the counselor (2). 
Also—though quite without design—the 
use of a model of persuasion which befits 
the teaching process, Suggests the value of 
a further study which compares teaching 
and therapy. 

B. Paur Komisar 
Temple University 


Glass, Bentley. Science and Ethical Val- 
ues. Chapel Hill: Univers. N. Carolina 
Pr., 1965. Pp. ix + 101. $3.75. 


In this little volume, one of America’s 

most eminent biologists argues that “ethical 
values do grow out of the biological nature 
of man and his evolution” (p. vii). He 
seems to argue that these “biological values” 
often are moral imperatives, and that disre- 
gard of these imperatives is a sign of pres- 
„ent ignorance and impending doom. The 
word “seems” is used because at several 
crucial points the argument is either vague 
or, perhaps, inconsistent, 
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The biological value of any trait is 
judged by this criterion: If (and only if) 
a trait promotes survival, then it has bio- 
logical value. Biological values are always 
relative—and this in several senses. For ex- 
ample, a trait may promote the survival of 
an individual but not the survival of the 
species. A higher value must be accorded 
to traits which promote the survival of the 
species and the continuing mutual adapta- 
tions among species in the interknit com- 
munity of life, ‘ 

To be sure, predators, parasites, and 
death abound on the evolutionary scene. 
However, these are not ultimate evils but, 
rather, manifestations of nature’s wisdom. 
For example, death weeds out the weakest 
moose, and the swiftness and strength of 
the remaining moose contribute to the evo- 
lutionary development of stronger and 
more cunning wolves. On the whole, then, 
and from the molecular to the social level, 
biological nature presents a panorama char- 
acterized by balance, cooperation, mutual- 
ism. One must conclude, writes the author, 
that “we are responsible for the welfare of 
all living things” (p. 34). Just what this 
moral means and how it follows from the 
preceding argument are not explained. 

The biological values of cooperation and 
coordination, the author continues, are pro- 
moted blindly both on the level of the cell 
by its chemical organization and, for ex- 
ample, on the insect level by inherited in- 
stincts. However, in human society, which 
is based on learning, these values must be 
promoted by education and law. 

Dr. Glass recognizes not only biological 
values but also “social values.” However, 
the relations between these values are not 
clearly indicated. On the one hand, they 
seem to be quite different, even conflicting, 
categories of value. At times, science is said 
to provide no principles for adjudicating 
questions in the realm of social values. On 
the other hand—and as indicated above in 
the case of cooperation—social values, like 
love and the ethical norms of science, are 
said to have their roots and sanctions in 
biological nature. Equality of opportunity, 
elimination of nuclear explosions, racial 


tolerance, and other values are justified 
largely in biological terms. 

Most of the author’s ethical conclusions 
are angelic, But the reasons given for the 
conclusions are highly doubtful. The ex- 
planatory model, derived from a biological 
state of affairs—a model which vaguely 
combines death, predatory relations, co- 
ordination, the survival of the fittest in the 
long run, and so on—could be used to 
defend the affairs in any state as constitut- 
ing “the best of all possible worlds.” 

Dr. Glass does not take seriously the im- 
plications of some generally accepted prin- 
ciples which, at times, he does stress. He 
states that cultural variations are not deter- 
mined by biological materials, that the rate 
of change in genetic materials is much 
slower than the rate of change in human 
cultures. He asserts that the biological value 
of genetic materials depends always, and 
especially in man, on the environment 
which releases, inhibits, and transforms bio- 
logical potentialities. If he had taken these 
ideas seriously, he probably would not 
have attempted to deduce some principles 
for directing and evaluating a complex (so- 
cial) system from considerations limited 
mainly to certain (biological) aspects of 
the larger system. Even in the case of iron 
ore, the natural characteristics of this mate- 
rial do not themselves indicate the thousand 
and one transformations and uses that can 
be achieved by the conjunction of the ore 
with other things and processes and with a 
variety of purposes or ends—ends which 
are not reducible to deductions flowing 
only from ideas about iron ore. 

It may be that the difficulties involved in 
tracing the complex chains of events that 
enter into and emerge from what we call 
values have contributed to the widespread 
belief that values cannot be rationally justi- 
fied. The fairly obvious weaknesses of at- 
tempts to justify values by considerations 
drawn largely from a single source—re- 
ligion, economics, biology, and so on— 
probably serve to strengthen that com- 
monly accepted belief. 

Martin Levit 
University of Missouri, Kansas City 


Abrams, Charles. The City is the Fron- 
tier. New York: Harper and Row, 
1965. Pp. xii + 394. $6.50. 

Within the last fifteen years, the public 
has become increasingly aware of a trend 
which has interested specialists for a much 
longer time: the accelerating urbanization 
of the United States and, indeed, the world. 
Responding to this interest, publishers have 
been deluging the public with a torrent of 
books focused upon the problems and pa- 
thology of urban areas, many of which, 
unfortunately, have been written by oppor- 
tunistic parvenus secking to cash in on a 
timely theme. 

Charles Abrams’ book is a needed correc- 
tive to this tendency. As a former chairman 
of the New York State Rent Commission 
and the State Commission against Discrimi- 
nation, an adviser to the United Nations 
and to the Agency for International De- 
velopment, a former faculty member at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology now 
at Columbia University, he is an authority 
in the field of urban affairs, housing and 
city planning, and the author of several 
books on these subjects, at least two of 
which are classics. Mr. Abrams comes to 
his subject well informed by scholarship 
and experience. 

His theme is the history of federal pro- 
grams in housing and urban renewal, and 
while he does not shirk the obligation to 
inform the reader in meticulous detail 
about the abuses which have been spawned 
out of these undertakings, he sensibly -re- 
fuses to throw the baby out with the bath, 
and urges reform and redefinition of pur- 
pose rather than the abandonment of gov- 
ernmental efforts to ameliorate the difficul- 
ties of cities. 

‘And abuses there have been, The dis- 
criminatory role of the FHA in favoring 
the white home owner and home buyer at 
the expense of the urban poor through 
mortgage insurance policies is carefully 
chronicled, as well as the acceptance of 
racial segregation in housing as an explicitly 
acknowledged policy built into the FHA 
manual until 1950. The fortunes made 
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through “mortgage bailouts” under the war 
and postwar housing provisions of the 
Housing Acts of 1942 and 1946 are de- 
scribed, as are the abuses of the tax exemp- 
tion priviliges so generously afforded by 
states and municipalities to industrial de- 
velopment bonds. Even honestly admin- 
istered, well intentioned projects have ir- 
reparably damaged community and human 
values as a result of demolition and the 
building of new housing. 

In all of this, Abrams shows, it is the 
urban poor who suffer, and who are made 
the victims of renewal and suburbanization. 
In a striking way, he warns about the per- 
version of government policy from social 
and humanitarian ends to what he terms 
“socialization from the right” and the crea- 
tion of a “business welfare state” where he 
fears that there will be (in a phrase also 
used by Michael Harrington) “socialization 
for the rich and private enterprise for the 
poor.” 

Yet he does not succumb to the irrational 
temptation to throw up his hands and con- 
demn cities as hopeless running sores sap- 
Ping the strength and Vitality of the nation. 
He is keenly aware of the vital productive 
role of urban places in our society, It is 
there where all the flows converge: ideas, 
goods, services, people, skills and communi- 
cations, and it is from thence that most of 
our civilization emanates, The geographer 
William Warntz has pointed out that the 
Physical mass of artificial goods necessary 
to sustain modern civilization is very great, 
and it is in cities where this “social mass” 
1s accumulated, and where it reaches its 
greatest per capita intensity, Abrams’ view- 
point, although not articulated in pre- 
cisely this way, seems to be consistent with 
it, And since cities are the sine qua non of 
civilization, and are yet presently beset with 

pressing problems, it is in this sense that 
The City is the Frontier, 

The book is written in a lively and stim- 
ulating style, and should be read by all with 
a concern for urban areas, It is likely to be 
especially useful to educators engaged in 
the teaching of senior high school courses 
on modern problems. As any teacher 
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knows, most secondary school textbooks in 
the social studies, (if they seriously discuss 
cities at all) adopt a kind of neo-Jeffer- 
sonian tongue-clucking attitude at the al- 
leged squalor and depravity of the Ameri- 
can city of the twentieth century. In 
Abrams’ book, the plight of American 
cities is set against a background of ap- 
preciation of the value of cities, and an 
understanding of how the city has been 
thwarted by the plethora of special interest 
governmental jurisdictions at the state and 
municipality levels which have impeded it 
from establishing functioning metropolitan 
regional planning entities. Thus, in a sense, 
urban America has become the victim, 
rather than the corruptor of non-urban 
America. The City is the Frontier demands 
a redress of grievances, 
Georce W. Carey 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Schrag, Peter. Voices in the Classroom: 
Public Schools and Public Attitudes. 
Boston: Beacon, 1965. Pp. 292. $5.95. 


Peter Schrag has written a captivating 
book which he acknowledges as journal- 
istic rather than scholarly, Whatever the 
merits of these approaches, excellent writ- 
ing is its own justification. Here are a 
Sweeping glance at American public educa- 
tion and glistening detail that character- 
izes particular school systems, teaching 
techniques, the economic and cultural 
problems of an individual locale. 

The author’s thesis, from Robert Havig- 
hurst’s survey “The Public Schools of Chi- 
cago,” is that schools should become the 
prime social welfare agency assuming the 
multiple functions of social rehabilitation 
as they once assumed the function of 
Americanizing immigrants. Mr. Schrag op- 
poses this view with a “four walls” antithe- 
sis in which functions of education are 
defined simply by activities internal to 
schools and schooling. Using this contrast 
of function, the author investigates Topeka, 
Kansas; Jesup, Iowa; Chicago; Newton, 
Massachusetts, Appalachia; Dixie; Cali- 
fornia; and Jefferson County, Colorado. He 


thus discloses the varieties of American 
public education. 

The author is vague in the interpretation 
of his major thesis. Terms and phrases 
such as “adaptability,” “the world outside” 
(the classroom), and “bringing the schools 
entirely in phase with the community” 
have produced decades of thunderous and 
raucous critics. Just what these phrases 
mean is still open to considerable argument 
if we wish to be clear about what is being 
done in education and what we believe 
should be done. But he does elaborate the 
thesis more fully, as is suggested in the 
quotations below. The volume raises im- 
portant political and economic as well as 
educational issues. The educational issues 
are about an older problem which George 
Counts raised in his “Dare The Schools 
Build A New Social Order?”—whether 
schools should plan blueprints or social 
reconstruction. In contemporary terms, 
shall the schools become “the prime socio- 
logical battleground” for grappling with 
the social dynamite described by Conant? 

The author takes some of his analytic 
cues on the nature of our technological 
civilization and consequent functions of the 
schools from Kimball and McClellan, Edu- 
cation and the New America; namely, that 
“... freedom from material want, poverty, 
drudgery, disease and ignorance will en- 
dure only so long as we pay the high price 
. . . of submission to the discipline of a 
technological culture . . . (and) the only 
way the individual can be something more 
than a mere slave in the society he submits 
to is through a lifetime of productive 
learning . . .” (271, Schrag) There is some 
difficulty in this view of technological 
America for individuals left without so- 
cially productive functions, but this is 
broadly the basis used in the author’s analy- 
sis. 

According to the author, problems of the 
economy and the schools are inextricably 
bound to problems in politics. Will federal 
monies from the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity strengthen local political ma- 
chines and increase the dependence of in- 
dividuals, as in the case of Superintendent 


Turner's political and economic controls in 
Breathitt County, Appalachia? (Or as in 
the case of Congressman Powell in New 
York? ) 

For the older teacher, the perceptive de- 
tail of the volume reveals a list of nostalgic 
undesirabilia concerning school practices. 
Undesirabilia that some of us thought 
merely historical and should by now be 
defunct! But it is the detail that sustains 
reader interest. For example, in Topeka, 
Kansas, where inequality in the distribution 
of federal funds effects the pennies of the 
poor: “Children on the more affluent west 
side pay two to three cents for milk under 
the federal lunch program, but at East 
Topeka, which has no cafeteria and no 
lunch provisions, the students must obtain 
their milk from vending machines for a 
nickel . . .” (30) In Perry County, Ken- 
tucky, where cultural and economic in- 
equalities are entrenched by local political 
power: “. . . most national poverty money 
may simply be used to strengthen the local 
machines, to increase dependency, and to 
keep the local tax rate low.” (153) In Dixie, 
where desegregation remains a hope despite 
national law: “. .. 10 years after Brown v. 
Board of Education, 2000 of 1,218,000 
Negro children in Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana were actually going 
to school with whites (May 1964).” (159) 

In Jefferson County, Colorado, the author 
develops his major thesis, that of educa- 
tional experimentation related to the de- 
veloping needs of the community. The 
object of education is: “. . . joining new 
educational techniques to the conditions of 
social and technological change . . . The 
difference lies not merely . . . in adjusting 
the data to fit the cultural and social situa- 
tion of the local population, but also using 
that situation to develop modes of thought 
applicable to any set of conditions . . .” 
(273) Here again the author is in vague 
waters since there is a view that education 
is significant only if modes of thought are 
developed relevant to particular situations, 
But perhaps this is an argument for schol- 
arly works. However, the author does have 
a sound argument as he locates the schools’ 
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responsibility and dependence within larger 
contexts: “But even if the schools are pre- 
pared to become vast new social agencies 
. . . they will not provide panaceas for all 
social evils. Education may be able to pre- 
pare people for jobs, but it cannot create 
them; the schools may be able to overcome 
the effects of deprivation, but they cannot 
clear slums or develop successful public 
housing projects. The schools are a part of 
a larger social and political system, a circle 
of success or failure, and the only way they 
can be made ultimately successful is to 
break the circle not in one but in many 
places.” (283) Here, too, the author is pos- 
sibly overlooking the function of profes- 
sional organizations in education and the 
function of representatives of the educa- 
tional profession itself as something of a 
power in effecting social change. But the 
author’s perceptive detail will sustain the 
reader’s attention, be he educator or lay- 
man. His involvement with political and 
economic analysis is intriguing enough to 
provide insightful connections with the op- 
erations of the public schools. His over-all 
analysis skirts the philosophic and does not 
come to grips with the central issues 
among conflicting purposes. His suggestion 
that the volume is journalistic will not save 
him from sharp criticism. Nevertheless, it 
is better to have bitten off more than one 
can chew than not to bite at all. 

It is a captivating book. One could wish 
that Mr. Schrag would bring his brand of 
journalism to bear on the schools of New 
York City. 

Orro Krasu 
Hunter College 
City University of New York 


Baker, Melvin C. Foundations of John 
Dewey’s Educational Theory. New 
York: Atherton, 1965. Pp. viii + 215. 
$2.75. 

Brickman, William, and Lehrer, Stanley 
(Eds.) John Dewey: Master Educator. 
New York: Atherton, 1965. Pp. 168. 
$1.95. 

Mayhew, Katherine C., and Edwards, 
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Anna C. The Dewey School. New 
York: Atherton, 1965. Pp. xvi + 489. 
$3.95. 

These three books are paperback reis- 
sues of earlier editions—Baker’s book first 
published in 1955, the Brickman volume in 
1959, and The Dewey School in 1936. In 
a short introduction, Dewey says that May- 
hew and Edwards, who were teachers in 
the laboratory school founded and directed 
by him at the University of Chicago from 
1896 to 1904, have written “an authorita- 
tive statement of its underlying ideas, its 
development, and the details of its opera- 
tion.” Baker’s book examines Dewey’s writ- 
ings from 1890 to 1904, and perceptively 
traces the relationships in these formative 
years between the developments of the 
various phases of Dewey's general philoso- 
phy, of his educational theory, and of the 
work of the Dewey school. Brickman and 
Lehrer have edited a potpourri of pieces by 
various authors, including personal remi- 
niscences about Dewey, reviews of the cir- 
cumstances of Dewey’s work at Chicago 
and of his influence in America and abroad 
on school thought and practice, commen- 
taries on various phases of Dewey’s phi- 
losophy, and assorted compendia of infor- 
mation on his life and work. According to 
the editors, the earlier edition of this vol- 
ume has been “useful as a textbook in sev- 
eral universities and as a reference work to 
teachers, students, and general readers,” and 
has ambitiously aimed “to set Dewey 5 life 
and work in proper perspective so that 
assessments of his contribution to Amert- 
can education can be more objective. 

Actually the aforementioned aim ER 
an underlying concern both in the oe 
publication and now in the reissue © 
three of these volumes. A joint study ee 
the three might enhance the pro 
each in its own way to contribute to t e 
aim. The Brickman volume contains muc 
useful background information, and Its 
commentaries—especially that by, L 
Berkson—reiterate many familiar objecta 
against which relative novices 1M ses 
tional philosophy might profitably test 


study of The Dewey School and of Baker’s 
careful analysis. The three books unite in 
stressing the importance of the period cov- 
ered in Baker's study for the development 
of Dewey’s general philosophy and of his 
educational theory and hence for the un- 
derstanding of Dewey’s thought. 

But the occasion for the reissues of these 
books is not confined to the needs of ad- 
mitted novices in educational philosophy. 
There is, for instance, a scholar’ such as 
Jerome Bruner who has been asking and 
undertaking to answer the question: “After 
John Dewey, What?”* The point of course 
is not that this question may not be in order 
but that an answer to it implies need for 
knowledge of Dewey’s thought. 

Bruner’s answers tell us, for instance, that 
“The need is now to employ our deeper 
understanding not only for the enrichment 
of society but also for the enrichment of 
the individual.” As if Dewey had empha- 
sized enrichment of society rather than the 
individual. Even a casual examination of 
the books under review will show Dewey 
holding that neither type of enrichment is 
wisely, enduringly, or perhaps even intel- 
ligibly sought at the expense of the other. 
Bruner argues, as if Dewey had not, that 
“Education must . . . be not only a process 
that transmits culture but also one that 
provides alternative views of the world and 
strengthens the will to explore them.” 
Bruner claims that Dewey rightly began 
education “‘with a psychological insight 
into the child’s capacities, interests, habits,’ 
but [that] a point of departure is not an 
itinerary,” and that “It is just as mistaken 
to sacrifice the adult to the child as to 
sacrifice the child to the adult.” As if the 
Dewey school were not in essence a sys- 
tematic effort to find ways of promoting 
and assuring the transition from childhood 
to genuine adulthood. Or again Bruner al- 
leges that “To attempt a justification of 
subject matter, as Dewey did, in terms of 
its relation to the child’s social activities is 
to misunderstand what knowledge is and 


* Jerome Bruner, On Knowing, Essays for 
the Left Hand. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Univers. Pr., 1962. 


how it may be mastered.” For, as an in- 
stance, “Mathematics, like any other sub- 
ject, must begin with experience, but prog- 
ress toward abstraction and understanding 
requires precisely that there be a weaning 
away from the obviousness of superficial 
experience.” But in fact The Dewey School 
also tells us that in the “later period of * 
school life a child’s power of abstraction 

takes on more and more adult form and 

grows to an appreciation and interest in the 

systematized fields of scientific knowledge” 

and that “with the growing adult point of 

view he develops interest in and apprecia- 

tion of the value of organized and classified 

knowledge . . . for use in his more mature 

investigation and research,” 

Baker’s analysis correctly emphasizes, on 
the other hand, that Dewey saw the prob- 
lew of education, in general terms, as “ ‘the 
harmonizing of individual traits with so- 
cial ends and values.’” In the adult world 
this signifies, not the sacrifice of intellectual 
and specialized pursuits to superficial expe- 
rience, but cultivation of these diverse pur- 
suits while at the same time bringing them 
more surely into social service for the gen- 
eral well-being of mankind. The Dewey 
school, in line with this conception of the 
problem, was seeking diligently for effec- 
tive ways of establishing the roots of such 
a pattern in the lives of the young. Those, 
like M. I. Berger in the Brickman volume, 
who argue that “Dewey did not make ex- 
plicit the differences in the different levels 
of learning” have surely missed significant 
parts of The Dewey School. But on the 
other hand it is apparent that the Dewey 
school tackled only a part of Dewey’s con- 
ception of the educational problem. For 
surely that problem extends from the school 
to other dimensions of society and sets a 
task to the school at its advanced levels 
more extensive than the difficult one of 
laying the roots of the needed pattern in 
the lives of the young. Perhaps had Dewey 
written more explicitly on the function of 
the higher learning in America, he might 
have told us something about this. 

Lyte K. Eppy 
University of Nebraska 
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From the children’s book room 


Jarrell, Randall. The Animal Family. Deco- 
rations by Maurice Sendak. New York: 
Pantheon, 1965. Pp. 180. $3.50. 


The hunter’s heart leaped, and he cried, 
“Look, look!” But no one heard, because 
he was alone. There was no one to tell 
about the great green meteor in the sky, 
or the beach all foam-white and sea-blue 
with flowers. Then, one by one, they came 
to live with him. First, the mermaid— 
“something the sun had made from the 
light and shadows on the sea”—then, after 
her, the bear cub and the lynx. Finally, a 
little boy is washed ashore, as the hunter 
once had been, and he too comes to share 
the warm contentment of this haunting, 
tender family, : 

The pleasures of these five—man and 
mermaid, bear and lynx and boy—are the 
joys of an existence close to nature: simple, 
intimate, infinitely variegated. There is 
raucous humor in the clumsy bear’s en- 
counter with a cloud of angry bees; a mood 
of child-like playfulness when the clever 
lynx, having washed the hunter and him- 
self, extracts “a string of little bubbling 
glistening laughs” from the mermaid, as the 
tiny barbs of his tongue tickle her body. 
As they share each others lives, the Animal 
Family, integral, complete, personifies the 
harmony underlying all of nature, bridging 
creatures of both land and sea, 

But nature can not be uniform, all soft 
meadow and sunny beach; and reality must 
at times be somber, too, “If you died... 
my heart would break,” murmurs the mer- 
maid to the hunter, Or, later, “The storm’s 
real, here, and the red leaves, and the 
branches when they’re bare all winter, It 
all changes and never stops changing. . , .” 
Happily, the somber moods are fleeting 
subtleties, and never hide the sun for long. 

Randall Jarrell, a world renowned poet, 
died last year. Had he written nothing else, 
he would be remembered for this enchant- 
ing fantasy, The book is graced, moreover, 
with landscape drawings by Maurice Sen- 
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dak—delicate, unobtrusive—never detract- 
ing from the simple drama of a story more 
beautiful and compelling in its enactment 
because of its simplicity, Like all great 
works of children’s literature, it holds 
meaning and appeal for adults as well, It is 
an artistic creation of universal significance, 


Tolstoy, Leo. Ivan the Fool and Other 
Tales. Translated by Guy Daniels. Illus- 
trated by Des Asmussen. New York: 
Macmillan, 1966. Pp. 151. $2.95. 


Ivan the Fool was far wiser than his two 
haughty brothers who gloried in their clev- 
erness. Eventually, his simple honesty and 
diligence are rewarded by the fates, en- 
abling him to rescue from well-deserved 
predicaments first one brother, who lusts 
for military power, and then the other, 
greedy for riches. 

Ivan’s story and the other six selected for 
this book are zestful and wide ranging, Re- 
grettably, the translation is often too col- 
loquial, while essential explanatory notes 
and an introduction are notably absent. 
Still, Tolstoy’s thought emerges vividly in 
his insightful portraits of the Russian peas- 
ant, his profound compassion for the down- 
trodden, and his revolutionary social doc- 
trine of non-resistance, based on the Bibli- 
cal imprecation “that ye resist not evil.” A 
prophetic theme recurs throughout, as in 
the story of two high-born children who 
defy their governess to share their milk and 
bread with peasant boys and girls, resolv- 
ing afterwards to end, when they grow up, 
a world where “some people have a lot 
while other people don’t have anything.” 


Graves, Robert. Ann at Highwood Hall: 
Poems for Children. Illustrated by Ed- 
ward Ardizzone. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, 1966. Unpaged. $2.95. 


An uneven and unconscionably brief col- 
lection of verse (seven poems) that should 
stir scant praise either for its illustrious 
author or the publisher. 


Raskin, Ellen. Nothing Ever Happens On 
My Block. New York: Atheneum, 1966. 
Unpaged. $2.74. 


Nothing ever happened on Chester Fil- 
bert’s block—as far as he could see. But 
children will delight in ferreting out from 
Ellen Raskin’s ingenious street-scene back- 
drop just how much dull Chester was really 
missing. 


PAPERBACK REPRINTS 


If textual fidelity distinguishes the out- 
standing reprint, Dover’s versions of The 
Wonderful Wizard of Oz ($1.50) and 
Baron Munchausen ($1.00) easily qualify. 
W. W. Donelson’s two-color interpreta- 
tions of Oz are reproduced exactly here— 
all 120 of them—with the whimsical charm 
that endeared them to readers in 1900, 
when the L. Frank Baum classic first 
appeared. The irrepressible Baron Mun- 
chausen, R. E. Raspe’s incredible perpetra- 
tor of phenomenal deeds, has been resur- 
rected from obscurity through painstaking 
scholarship by editor John Carswell. Cars- 
well also contributes a splendid introduc- 
tion to the still hilarious tall tales. And if 
somehow your child (or you) have over- 
looked them, what better summer read- 
aloud pleasure than reprints of J. R. R. 
Tolkien’s engaging fantasy, The Hobbitt 
and its thrilling three volume sequel—The 
Lord of the Rings—now available for $.95 
each in the authorized (“non-pirated”) edi- 
tion through Ballantine Books. 


BOOKS ABOUT 

CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 

Bodger, Joan. How the Heather Looks. 
New York: Viking, 1965. Pp. 270. $4.95. 


This joyous romp of two precocious chil- 
dren and their suburban parents in search 
of the British sources of children’s litera- 
ture sometimes proves infuriatingly pre- 
tentious. Still, there is an infectious quality 
to it all. For students of the field it is, of 
course, ‘must’ reading—and by no means 
an unpleasant chore. 


Tunis, John R. A Measure of Independence. 
New York: Atheneum, 1964. Pp. 307. 
$5.00. 

While John R. Tunis was growing up, 
first in New York, later in the shadow of 
Harvard Yard, he was deeply moved by a 
few favorite books for boys. Now in his 
seventies, with more than twenty young 
people’s books to his credit, Mr. Tunis has 
produced a warmly appealing autobiogra- 
phy. Like so many of his works, its funda- 
mental concern is with values in American 
life, especially as revealed in sport. The 
Tunis books (Iron Duke, Keystone Kids, A 
City for Lincoln, etc.) have been popular 
because they are good literature: meaning- 
ful stories, excitingly told. Beyond this, few 
authors have written so convincingly in 
the idiom of sport about courage, determi- 
nation, and the need to weigh others on 
merit, instead of race or class or religion. 
The autobiography underscores this com- 
mitment, while detailing Tunis’s own im- 
pressive struggle, often at great personal 
sacrifice, to maintain his integrity and “a 
measure of independence.” It should be 
welcomed by a generation, now in young 
adulthood, that eagerly awaited (and 
learned from) each new Tunis book. 


Wittram Jay Jacoss 
Rutgers University 
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For education courses. Av 
Ts a a 


READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Jeannette Veatch, Jersey City State College. With the assistance of 
Philip J. Acinapuro, East Memorial School, Farmingdale, New York 


New! This is a basic textbook on the teaching of reading. Designed for teachers in 
training and at the in-service level, it specifically deals with methodology from early 
age levels to those in the middle grades. While its orientation is of the elementary 
school, many of its procedures are transferable to high school and adult educational 


Practical advice on how to move away from basal reader systems. 1966. 535 
PP., illus. $7.00 


BETTER READING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Principles and Procedures for Teachers 
Ned D. Marksheffel, Oregon State University 


Just Published! This textbook defines reading, its nature and importance from the 
standpoint that subject matter and reading cannot be divorced. It emphasizes teach- 


ing students to read and think critically. The relationships 
among language, concepts, thinking, purpose, and critical reading are discussed, 
as well as procedures for teaching them. 1966, 272 Pp. $5.00 


DEVELOPMENTAL COUNSELING 
Donald H. Blocher, University of Minnesota 


New! This textbook presents both counseling theory and procedure in clear, simple 
Style. It stresses the counselor’s role as an agent of change, his role in such social 
Systems as school and family, and his interest in social class differences, Psychologi- 
cal in approach, the book draws on the behavioral sciences, Describes human de- 
velopment through life Stages in terms of social Toles, developmental tasks, and 
coping behaviors. Models of human effectiveness show the student the upper limits 
of human development, 1966. 253 pp. $6.00 


PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION 
M. Ray Loree, University of Alabama 


A basic textbook designed to provide a thorough understanding of psychological 
concepts, principles, and theories central to the teaching-learning process, Text is 


entific method to solution of actual classroom problems, Instructor’s Supplement 
available. 1965. 620 pp. p i 
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